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THE PREMIER AND HIS COLLEAGUES. 

To the wonder of all England, and we may add of Europe, the 
Grey cabinet still holds its sway over the destinies of the cou ntry . 
On the page of history it will read like a fiction, yet ia it a fact, 
and we, the members of the living generation its veritable victims. 
There is something melancholy in the thought; yet, not so 
melancholy, bat it is grotesque ; and not so grotesque, hut it is 
calculated to rouse indignation from its depths. What is the 
Grey cabinet that England should longer crouch before its in¬ 
fluence ? What is the Grey cabinet that at home and abroad—at 
our fire-liearths and throughout ail Europe—we allow our name 
to sound like a sin and an abomination, like a sarcasm and a 
scoff 7 We speak of freedom and the omnipotence of the people, 
but what is freedom and where is the omnipotence! if thus we 
allow ourselves to be bowed down by so vilem curse? Is a British 
cabinet responsible to the legislature, or, like those precious 
mummeries of continental potentates, at the pleasure only of the 
despot 7 Thus, at least it would seem, since such a cabinet exists 
to exert over us the malignancy of its spirit. Jf any man, cer¬ 
tainly Lord Grey was lifted into power on the shoulders of the 
people. In politics there is no room for the term gratitude; 
jfutitnde gives place to the sterner sentiments of justice. But if 
Spy man ever incurred the obligation of gratitude, it was Lord 
Trey to the people of England. Hiy*colleagues, too, were men 
fi whom the mantle of popular favorfdsm had descended, and it 
neither Lord,Althorp nor Lord Russell who* were the first 
Expected to betray the liberties of their country. Of Mr. Stan¬ 
ley tittle was known, little consequently anticipated, and little 
^appointment, though more surprise felt, when he also threw 
down (he gauntlet in defence of the principles which marshalled 
him also, into one of the proudest posts of'the kingdom. Sir 
•lames Grahaty^had won die regards of the country from his 
Mitt kMeg. Voi. nil. No. U,.hh, 
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seeming adherence lu the cause of,radical reform; hpjf he has 
lost those regards, let the whispers of his inward heart inform 
* him. Lord Palmerston delivered pious harangues op the neces¬ 
sity'flf maintaining peace w^h Europe, and at the same time, 
preserving the dignity of our position with the nations of the con¬ 
tinent, and lie, too, was lifted into power —he entrusted with the 
seals of the foreign office. Such was the cabinet; such, with 
little difference is its outline to day. The partial revolution that 
has occurred among its members argues nothing as to the change 
intrinsic character; Lord Grey is still premier, Lord Al- 
thorp the principal of his colleagues, and while these are its 
leading features, the innovations that have arisen are seen, bat 
are no more than perceptible. There is one other, however, 
whose name most willingly would we have kept aloof—one which 
we for ever hoped to have seen maintain the sphere of its proud 
supremacy. But that name too must now be enrolled on 

the common list; it has had its day—a lustre played around it 
-—but even the name of Henry Brougham is shorn of its 
splendour, and like a thing changed, sallied and despoiled, worse 
than oblivion* is fallen into scorn—Henry Brougham was the idol 
oAhc peopll of England. They took him as they dreamt they had 
found him—close to*their hearts, and then lavished on him the 
choicest, and highest and the most precious gifts of their affec¬ 
tions. It^was not so with others. Lord Grey appeared to them 
haughty apd of “ his order; ” and although the nobleness of hil 
nature may have wou homage of their admiration, yet that admi- 
> ration was not love, was not that adoring, intense, and impassioned 
love which they cherished and poured forth in the bosom of their 
own idolised Brougham. Brougham stood among them, and so 
he might have ordered it, that the hosts would have knelt and 
worshipped at his foot-stool. His might have been the nod that 
could have bent England to its dictum. But Brougham forgot 
the nature^rf tbit power on whose pinnacle he Ivas thronedj his 
head reached the clouds and might have reared itseff to heaven, 
but pride, and then ingratitude, and then treason came, and then 
^rom heaven he was dashed to earth, to fix the eye only like the 
riiina of a Roman statue. So Broughyn, too, has fallen! A 
^woeful feature in the picture of the times!—But it is the giant, 
jk nd aot the land which in that fall is Jiumblcd—Britain has yet 
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other patriot*, though not other Brougham*, in whose bottom to 
repose the greatness of her friendship. 

Of sucl^ however, is the cabinet of our country at this day 
formed—to such men as Althorp, Bfbugham and Grey the adminis¬ 
tration of her first and most momentous interests, are confided 
The secession of Mr. Stanley has given place to a gorry substi¬ 
tute, Mr. Spring Rice; while the withdrawal of Sir James 
Graham has summoned to one of the most, if not difficult, yet 
responsible positions, a man of whose pretensions to such a post 
the country has yet to be instructed—a man of at most thfttoah- 
scure species of merit which is the surest testimonial of the 
possession of none. And, let it be enquired, does Lord Grey 
seek among such elements the restoration of his name to the 
national confidence; can he come forward with such minions and 
demand a place in the country's respect? There can be no doubt, 
there is no doubt on any rational mind, that the evils to which 
the government of the last three, nearly four years, has given rise 
are deep if not irremediable. And if from the past we are to 
draw an earnest of the future, a hat calamities may not be expected 
to involve us in their gloom and ruin! The prospects of the 
nation under a government composed of such incapable and impo¬ 
tent instruments are, it must then be confessed, unpromising and 
drear enough. But one among them all that can be said to enjoy 
the slightest support from popular suffrage; and that.one, too, 
chosen by so little design and to functions^ comparatively of so 
little consequence as to render it a matter of scarce more than a 
hasty thought. Mr. Abercrombie*is the gentleman to whom wo 4 
allude. Why'was such a man, at snch a moment thrust into a 
station so far beneath his abilities and moral worth, and when his 
popularity was so valuable as a prop to the other portions of the 
sinking government? Let the Premier answer. But in the mean 
while, what are the prospects Of die country. Whether we turn 
our attentiqp to* the domestic, foreign, or colonial‘relations of 
Great Britain, embarrassment meets ns in all. In the first is*the 
spectacle of a country worn down by debt ahd taxation; its ener¬ 
gies shackled by monopolies and commercial restrictions; a 
population, starving, drU en to the commission^of appalling crime^; 
Laws, which nixing into guilt, punish even the innocent; parents 
'driven from their children-*chiblren from their homes; nfen linked 
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into associations hostile to the oonmftm weal, and then atr the mercy 
of every Jeffery banished from the bosom of their native land, to 
drag on a hdpeless being, anudst degradation ami chiinst Such 
under a whig ministry is heo^mo at length the condition of this 
great country,—where is the cure’ for speedily some must be 
applied. \ye must have the abolition of the corn-laws, and free 
trade founded on their abolition. We want neither bank mono¬ 
poly, nor monopoly by the church; but uhat we want, what we 
do want, is a free and untrammelled press. Government! don't 
laugh’at ns by proposing schemes of national education while you 
uphold stamp duties—taxes on the highest of our knowledge—that 
I political knowledge which while dreading, you know to be to vs at 
least the most vital of all knowledge. Literature may satisfy the 
metaphysical genius of Germany, and science, technically, satisfy 
Franoe,bnt we, Britons, of the white cliffs of Albion,want litera¬ 
ture and science, and something more ■ w e w ish to scan the charter 
of political truths, and thus learn to attain to political happiness. 
First, we must have good government; and then the tide of liter¬ 
ature, and science, and the arts may flow in and fertilise a soil 
well capable of bringing each of those wonders to perfection. But 
can good government ever be the consummation under the present 
regimen. Lord Altfiorp n. the premier's colleague, and with this 
we reply to the insane enquiry. Of dll the members of the Grey 
cabinet j^rbaps there is not one*so despicably contemptible; 
Lord Altfcorp sinks beneath all hate; he excites only that repug¬ 
nance which is thought worthy of being ’"served for reptiles. 
The feeling is, pare, unmingled, unmiti^able disgust,—disgust 
in its most intense and abstract signification—disgust in its 
strongest and most overwhelming acceptation. Hypocrsy, im¬ 
becility and inefficiency—is this the fitting character for a 
chancellor of England? Every principle Lord Althorp stood 
upon out of office, he haB spurned from him, when in. How many 
times did hft not protest against the newspaper stamjtf how maty 
timfes not inveigh against the assessed taxes^ how strenuously 
did he not call for total and utter reform, for retrenchment, for 
abrogation of the pension list, for curtailment of the property of 
the church ? % • 

And yet it is thu>eer and senator to-day that^rononnees the 
first, impracticable, and the last sacrilegious! Tn addition to this. 
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bow many budgets has not life noble lord brought forward, merely 
in proof of hia absolute insufficiency to the subject, merely to »ee , 
quashed T 'Bu^in immediate addition to ull of this," think of the 
Poor Law Amendment Bill. Of fthis we know of nothing that 
can be said, save that it is the acme of whatever the insanity and 
fanaticism, ignorance, and error of its framer could, under any 
circumstance give origin. The Poor Law Amendment Bill, 
while it is in defiance of the first principles of our so vaunted 
constitution, is a living monument to the memory and disgraceful 
career of the Whigs, and although the second session of a rejpffHld, 
parliament has given to it its sanction, yet corrupt aud vicious 
will those delegates of the people be, who shall hereafter accord 
to it a single vote. The session we speak of, however, is ap¬ 
proaching its final gasp. The dog-days are at hand, and, at the 
signal, the second term of our glorious reformed senate will be no 
more. But, a question t<> Lord Grey : shall parliament separata 
while such a matter as that of the Irish Church remains unde, 
cided ? November, with its dreary horrors will, ere that parlia¬ 
ment be again assembled, have set in. The Coercion Bill, in the 
laughing days of May, may have passed off well, o^ at least un¬ 
heeded; but when J.he biting frosts and barren fields of winter 
come, think. Lord Grey, think what may then be the fate of your 
Church and Coercion Bill—think! of the hosts of Irish peasantry 
that may then array themselves against you—boiling with indig. 
nation at your wanton treachery—at your h&se and unffeling con¬ 
cessions to the tories, through which cause are they still kept 
naked, and hungry, and houseless! Are their tears for the woes 
which beset mankind ? Oh, may they well be shed ! Is their 
indignation to kindle at their wrongs,and shall it he stifled then? 
Mr. Stanley retreated in time before the storm, which is gather¬ 
ing, could burst—the Premier dares it—but it is coming—it is 

coming—the roar of the tempest is already on the winds; the 

• * 

waves of th# popular resentment are seen now only with a gentle 
swell and an incipient rising; but, mark! how the whirlwind 
will stride the heaven in its wrath—see how then the inoon will 
be darkened, and the sun not give its light—-among the elements 
all strife and uproar—%mong mortals all nyidness and despair! 
Will the Premier then seize the helm, and guide the barque of 
the state faithfully through th* waters?—Will he fane the storm ? 
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—Will he brave it a* now he beckotft it on ? There is a rock, aud 
he who stands by it is safe; but the Premier will sink—sink ! 
and his colltfagues, like liinifelf, be engulpl»ed*"in 4hc mighty 
Maelstroom. 


COLONIAL SYSTEM.—CHANGE OF SECRETARIES. 

Among the events of the period, nooe, perhaps, are more 
autopolling than the features which have arisen in the recent 
revolution of the Cabinet. Change might have beTn anticipated ; 
it was no more than the necessary result of elements so dis¬ 
cordantly commingled, but change of such an order—of such 
a character—certainly, we think, must have defied the calcula¬ 
tions of the politician the most gifted with the powers of divi¬ 
nation. There is not, probably, an individual in the kingdom 
to whom the arduous post of Colonial Secretary is so little appli¬ 
cable as to Mr. Spring Rice. No individual is so little suited to 
it. Mr. S. R ice bas not one of the qualities peculiar to his 
predecessor, find without a doubt not one analogous to a great 
statesman. *Mr. S. Rice’s mind occupies itself chiefly with 
detail; he has no id^a, and no capability oV grasping tilings in 
the mass ; it is his talent to reduce entities to fractions, hut he 
has no notion, and far less power of consolidating his atmu3 to an 
aggregate^ Now, so contrary is this from the desideratum in 
the case of colonial legislation that no con tine* ney was ever more 
remote from its object. lu the capacity -.f colonial legislator,, 
subjects, at this distance, come before the attention in the shape 
only of large and general principles. The home colonial secre¬ 
tary has nothing to do with the minutiae of calculation ; his pro¬ 
vince is not with colonist and colonist, but with those compre¬ 
hensive interests which involve in their very constitution, au 
important and fir-stretcliing theory. The fuudlions of colonial 
legislation are peculiarly of a serious and fcrave nature. To 
approach them in a spirit of ligbtsomeness and hilarity w'outd be 
one of those markedly offensive acts'for which nothing future could 
atone. Now, under this view, also, Mr.$. Rice is, of all, least 
adapted to administer duties so pre-eminently dignified. Mr. S. 
; Rice hasovit at his finger’s end, and buffoonery isS quality ap- 
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patently aa necessary to him* aa warmth to thoae noxious inaeets 
that live only in the torrid zone. So unsuited, therefore,in every 
sense is heVo the high and distinguished post which has been 
assigned to him, that it is bat surprising he was himself not the 
first to proclaim the inadequacy of his genius, and therefore, 
the impracticability of the premier’s choice. In creed Mr. Rice 
is a whig, and a whig of course signifies whatever is of that 
light, volatile character, which, white to-day may be black to¬ 
morrow, or, ori closer inspection, even bine or green, or any other 
modification of hue, the trifling and fantastic vagarjjyfc^Us 
chameleon spirit may attain. * 

But. if discordant, were the elements of Lord’s Grey’s Council 
previously to such a change, what may be imagined of it now 
Can Mr. Rice be considered a fitting substitute for the energetic, 
and, at least, firm and statesman-like Stanley? There is no affir¬ 
mative to such a proposition. Wo are no advocate of the 
lory ism of M r. Stanley, hut divest him of his toryism, and 
be stands on the political arena without a rival. The 
vigour of his intellect is obvious in the nervous flow of his elo¬ 
quence, but wo admit, even Mr. Stanley, was uhsuited to the 
position to which a truckling and base faction had elevated bitb— 
because Mr. Stanley teas a tory ! *• 

Neither could Mr. Stanley ever consent to become a whig. 
The vacillation and vile concessions of the whigs he saw and 
scorned, and though those concessions were to hi^ party and 
himself, yet he could never bring himself to contemplate the foul 
•motives whence they emanated, Without sentiments of the highest 
and most sovereign contempt. Ultimately, Mr. Stanley seceded 
from a political affinity to men who were deficient in all the 
qualities of his virtues, while they retained those only of his de¬ 
fects ; and wrapping him in the unbending haughtiness which is 
a portion of his nature, he mav well smile at the fatuity which 
supplied yith such an instrument, the void tifisowH withdrawal 
from office occasioned. As it is, it is a subject on which the minds 
of ail men are agreed, that no less certainly have changes in die 
cabinet taken place, than that its whole body is doomed to otter ' 
and very apeedy revolution. Lord Grey ‘^confesses that be holds 
the reins of jpvernment only at the pleasure of a pore potent will 
than he baspower to control; and will the nation «endure that 
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the authority of the executive should be longer swayed by an 
irresponsible power? u\s far, however, as relates to the subject 
of our present solicitude—the colonies—it is evid«ttt, (hat nothing 
cap more materially affect^ their welfare than such unre¬ 
mitting changes in the offices referring to them. The imbecility 
of Lord Goderich was unrelieved, let it be remembered, by ought 
save the pretended liberality of Lord Ifowick. Then succeeded 
the haughty and ungovernable policy of a Stanley; then comes 
the incompclcncy of Mr. Spring Kite, and as time will shew, 
w ith i t a series of evils, which possibly not all the talent of such 
legislators put together will be sufficient to correct. Jt is a de¬ 
monstration, however, that the period lias yet to arrive when the 
true importance of those vast interests will he justly considered, 
it is surprising to reflect how little Englishmen have even }et 
learned to appreciate their stupendous worth, liven the extent 
of the Colonial power of Britain is feebly understood, and in the 
recent agitation of the public mind on the emancipation of the 
negroes, one might really have inferred that in the West Indies 
were comprised the whole of its limit and boundan. Intelli¬ 
gence seems td have busied itself with all other orders of know¬ 
ledge rather 1 than with this, and the last principle of govern¬ 
ment the world has dvfl to itself to learn*is that of colonial 


legislation. 11 is very w ell for the French to despise the possession 
of colonies, because they have never„bee» able to retain a pow-er 
over them^ and also for the more solid reason that till within ' 
these recent years France disdained commen -. It is different 
•vith Great .Britain. She has immense colonial posessious, has 
long been able to establish her influence over them, and so 
far from disdaining, clings to commerce as the first-grand 
source of her omnipotence. We deprecate the appointment of 
Mr. Spring Ilice. He cannot understand the magnitude of the 
elements with which his strength will be measured. While 
Jamaica an<K Baifoadoes call aloud for one line* of policy, our 
more, northern possessions of the Canadas, may, in* the same 
breath, demand another; while the isles of the Mediterranean 
invoke his attention on the one hand, Australia, with the anoma¬ 


lies of its condition, will be impatient fjpr his regard on the 
other; the Cape of Viood Hope, the Mauritius, Ceylon, will 
push their cries for deliverance from tfoe ills whicVafflict them. 
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and it may be to the wonder pi maukind, indeed, if Mr. Rice be 
found that able minister to those perilous complaints, which 
wanting lodg, %o, in their remedies, have becoiye therefore 
the more inveterate. Mr. Rice, l^owever, may continue reso¬ 
lute on this point, that the most liberal will be the measures 
most certain to produce the cure. In the instance of the 
Mauritius (a small but invaluable dependency) the recal of Mr* 
Jcremie is the essential preliminary. The Canadas have their 
grievances in the person of Lord Alymer, who should be imme¬ 
diately superseded; and the appeals of New South Wales Jora 
representative •assembly should be promptly answered. • Our 
limits prevent our entering more upon these subjects on the present 
occasion; but their importance will necessarily recal us to them 
at an early moment. 


HAST INDIA COMPANY’S MARITIME SERVICE. 

t 

The first axiom in national legislation is the attainment of 
the largest portion of public good at the smallest sacrifice of the 
prosperity of the individual, innovation of whatever nature 
must infallibly be productive of certain •disarrangements, and 
thus the establishment of the soundest principle, even may 
give rise to severe althougl^partial grievances. The case before 
* us is forcibly illustrative of the truth of the observation. The 
abolition of the Company’s commercial charter, at a stroke has 
laid prostrate the service of the marine. A public good has 4 
been attained, but so far at the expense of a large body of indi¬ 
viduals. The latter is lamentable, hut still the former is to be 
exulted in. It is with the Company however, on this subject, 
that we have to do. Fresh incidents only serve to cast fresh 
light upon the enormities of the r system ; circumstances present 
^hemselves mefely to reveal the heightening excess o£its atrocious 
perfection. If atubition unlit by a sentiment of generosity—if 
rapacity unrelieved by an impulse of mercy—if ingratitud, un¬ 
marked by a trait of honour, be the qualities most entitled to the 
homage of. the buroat^ race, then fearlessly we assert the Com¬ 
pany are worthy of that homage, and worthy of it to an acme that 
would secn^fke exaggeration fairly to designate. Teanone more 
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than to their maritime service do they owe the foundation of their 
unbounded and unprecedented power. With the earliest dawn 
of their owxi existence it had its origin, and in*a period of up¬ 
wards of two hundred yearslhns given proof of fidelity, gallan¬ 
try, and uncompromising honour such as no service ever 
exceeded it in, and such as would merit, at least, the gratitude of 
those, towards whom so much was manifested. The Company, 
however, in cautiously adjusting the scales of their own interest, 
bad not a thought to expend on those of their gallant marine. 
Mid lit was not till their patience had become exhausted by the 
importunities of the sufferers, that they consented to make their 
claims matter of even momentary consideration. So much for 
the munificence of the Hon. Company of Merchant Legislators. 
Now, let us review their impartiality and justice. The service 
in itself, can put iorward no claim ou the nation at large; it is 
not to the British people, but the Company their supplications 
must be addressed. It has been the instrument for aggrandising 
the power of an exclusive corporation—a corporation whose in¬ 
terests had long run counter to those of the nation ; it was en¬ 
listed under the banners solely of that corporation ; to a certain 
degree, participated in the gains of that corporation, and conse¬ 
quently can be supposed only to stand or fall with the means 
which had thus brought it into being. Nevertheless, it would 
be impossible to withhold sympathy from the undeserved dis¬ 
tresses of* its present situation. From reasons which must be 
obvious, but which it would be tedious to enumerate here, its 
* members peculiarly should be tlie objects j 1 the Company’s solici¬ 
tude. In place of this, however, how different is the factl As 
we have stated, it was not without endless appeals the Company 
would be induced to turn a moment’s ear to their complaints, 
and having done so, it is worthy a transient glance to observe, 
with what regard to a sense of justice and equity. To substanti¬ 
ate our position tve shall adduce what will be sufficient for the 
purpose, a few brief items, exhibiting the scale of compensation 
designed by the Company in reference to their home and marine 
establishments; while a mere tea warehouse keeper is apportioned 
with a sum of nearly t £l,400 per annum,cthe senior officer, of a 
1,200 ton ship is allotted the miserable pittance qfa yearly £01, 
while a inerp messenger of the home'list, enjoys a pension of 
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£73; the second officer, of ode of the stupendous merchantmen 
we have designated, is to be content on an aunual allowance Of 
£26! and wnile a cargo hoy masterfwill receive £143 a year for 
life, the master in their fleet is itfculted with a largess of £40 j 
We could adduce innumerable others, but surely these will be 
ample to demonstrate the justice which in such paramount degree 
distinguishes the Sovereigns of Leadenhall! And if pre-emi¬ 
nently in the bosom of their own concerns such proofs of this 
impartial and transcendent distribution of justice exist, how ad¬ 
mirable must be the exercise of (heir sway over the FasUfc^ls. 
not the one, the symbol of the other? Does not the emblem 
image forth welt the aspect of which it is the mere counterfeit? 
There is, however, one more branch of this subject on which 
wc must just touch but no more, before concluding. It is as to 
the matter of compensation. In an abstract point of view—are the 
members of the Company’s marine equally with those of any 
other service or interest, entitled to the rewards of compensa¬ 
tion? Without question, no. On the same principle the borough- 
mongers were worthy’of compensation, and on the same principle, 
inconsistently and infamously, the West Indian planters are 
afforded twenty mil^ons, and the once lion. Company of Royal 
tea dealers themselves admitted to compensation. But the case 
of the Company’s marine is not general but particular, and stands 
a essentially on the following ground. The Company in trans¬ 
ferring their nominal assets to the British,government receive in 
lieu an annuity of £630,000. Not only is this annuity a work of 
compensation to them but more, although not on this point do we* 
pause to dilate now ; but the Company being admitted to com¬ 
pensation, every member of their body unequivocally is entitled 
to a share of commensurate compensation, and it is on this 
ground, the claims of the marine nest For what are the Com¬ 
pany permitted an equivalent for opposed loss, if those members of 
their body, most instrumental in establishing tfieir interests, are 
worthy of none ? The Company having grasped at this coiflpen- 
tion for themselves, must deal it round among those who so 
materially have administered to their prosperity. In their own 
individual person they!have given sanction yn the principle, and it 
will not do npw to attempt to baffle it. The pretext that (heir 
funds- are inadequate is I delusion. Let them abptAct a little 
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from their own redundant superfluities, they will then he fully 
enabled to accord justice to those who confided all to their 
honour. The half batta, ipid now your marine Service, are 
singular instances of your munificence, gentlemen ; it would take 
all your vaunted attributes of integrity and generosity to redeem 
the blot with which these particulars alone have dyed your name 
The Company’s munificence —pshaw! Hut, Gentlemen of the 
Charter, as says the Times, respite finem ! 


FORENSIC SKETCHES—THE CALCUTTA BAH. 


Mr. Turton .—There is a distinguishing line or cast of character 
to which the powers and talents of each individual member of the 
Bar are peculiarly and individually adapted, equally marked and 
as clearly defined as in the histrionic profession. This is occa¬ 
sioned in each profession, partly by tbe influence of the state 
of public taste and opinion, and partly by the peculiar quali¬ 
fications, the strength and energy, or the weakness and want 
of stamina, which are characteristic of the individual. Unfor¬ 
tunate is he whose celebrity, like that of Betty or Charles Phil¬ 
lips, depends upon the capricious taste of false and inflated judg¬ 
ment of his audience {./md happy is he who, Kke Garrick and Mr. 
Turton, must on every occasion, and from every audience, 
command admiration and applause. Pursuing onr theatrical 
comparison;—if the subject of our last sketch may be compared 
to the firnrand somewhat severe dignity of Kemble—the Coriola- 
ntisof the Bar—the subject now upon our easel, may be likened 
•with equal correctness to Garrfck. Hir great and striking cha- 
rac ter is tics are the quickness, facility, readiness and versatility of 
talent, equally capable of meeting, and equally prepared to meet, 
every legal emergencylet him have to encounter the most 
strange and shapeless monster of - legal difficulty which may ap¬ 
proach him, more terrible in aspect than the rugged Russian bear, 
the Hircaaiytigef, or any chimera or “ fiction of*the law—let it 
take any shape —there is no " but that'’ with tyim. There is no 
exception, no qualification in his challenge. He will not, like 
Macbeth, make one single sole reservation, and fight all the 
world beside. He hears, 'tis true, a charmed life in respect of 
law, but the spell is qpe degree stronger thbn the Thane of Fife’s, 
1st difficulty dare him to the desart wilds of law, in any ima- 
finable shftpe, he will meet it, and long*will it he ere he “sheath 
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his sword for lack of argument.’' Indeed to be duH appreciated* 
he must be viewed—not gently moving through the cool seques¬ 
tered vale If fihv (if such peaceful^vale there be) bpt stemming 
the torrent, mounting the precipice , f marching and countermarch¬ 
ing through every strait and defile, and encountering his opponent, 
at every point. A plain sailing, fair weather cause may be guided 
by a careless hand, bat the worse the case the more, does it re¬ 
quire to be said upon it—and then who shall predicate of the 
end ? Stop him !—He will excuse us the simile—but he reminds 
us upon such occasions of the German, who having met with an 
accident by which he lost his leg, and having, therefore, ogga- 
sion for an artificial limb, employed an artist of wonderoua*skijT 
who produced him a leg—admirable in its shape and proportions 
—and contrived with beautiful mechanism—in short, a leg in all 
respects complete and perfect as a representation of the human 
member, but possessing this extraordinary quality—that when the 
wearer, justly proud of his acquisition, sallied forth to the public 
walk—once upon the march lie never could stop himself , but found 
bis leg continuing to walk off with him—very handsomely ’tis 
true—bnt without the possibility of his coming to a stand still, to 
the great astonishment of bis friends and acquaintances, who suc¬ 
cessively beheld him, now inarching rapidly through the public 
square of Lyden, anon with increased rapidity, through .Amster¬ 
dam—and presently^striding with miraculous celerity along the 
streets of Antwerp, whilst “ panting time tods after him in vain.” 
On such excursions as these—especially where his case lias not a 
leg to stand upon—to the astonishment of all he still continues to 
march—forward forward—on, on ; and, what is most a^onishing, 
a feat in which he outdoes the German, he not unfrequentiy car¬ 
rier the court, jury, and all along with him. We will be upon the 
watch to ascertain and inform our readers of some future occasion 
when he is likely to in upon his leg again, in order that they may 
witness this phenomenon. Then will our readers perceive that in 
this march of intellect he outsteps the German artist; when at 
length by a mighty effort the momentum is controlled, and he 
shews that although he has trav eled over so much ground, be 
h^s not gone a step too far. And this, by a necetsar^association 
of ideas, leads us t# another point of excellence in the character 
of our present portrait, which is, tact—Tact is one of those quali¬ 
ties which, like wit, every body knows to exist, and the influence 
of which every body acknowledges, but which admits not of cor¬ 
rect definition—‘•and yel like those who bave^so spoken of wit, we 
must needs attempt to describe if not to define it. Tact is that 
faculty whipfrenables a man to adapt with perfect coiffcordanee,. 
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his words, his unmoor, his tery mode of thinking to the party 
whom he is addressing—it teaches him to watch and apprehend 
1 the effect an§ influence of what he is advancing,<^re he has com¬ 
mitted himself too far to redact, and enables him to retreat or 
advance accordingly as he find! by the signs and symptoms arising 
either from concession, or resistance that the ground he would 
maintain is )ikely to be tenable or not. It is by tart that a man 
pitches and attunes, as it were, his own thoughts to those of 
others, and awakens a corresponding sympathy of feeling. Tact, 
in a lovdr, often supplies the absence of passion by a dexterous 
appeal to, and management of those minor influences to which 
tnefemale heart is subject. Tact, in the statesman, very fre¬ 
quently supplies the absence of great talent, and supplies it well, 
by the skilful combination and employment of the talents of 
others. Tact, in the lawyer, is pre-eminently serviceable, as 
prompting (to borrow a definition which has been applied, though 
not so expreasively to wit) “ right words in their right places." 
It teaches counsel always to address a judge as a judge, a jury as 
a jury; and is the more peculiarly requisite in our Courts, where 
the functions of judge and jury are in civil cases united. It is 
not the highest of the qualifications of lover—statesman or lawyer 
—but when cqmbined with the highest, it readers them all-pow¬ 
erful, and were we writing a treatise on legal tact, we need 
refer to no better illustration of its efficacy ip the courts than to 
the present subject 6i our graphic sketch. But all these admi¬ 
rable qualities would be insufficient to constitute so perfect a pro¬ 
fessional character as the present subject of our delineation, were 
that one wanting which alone can command (lie complete, unem¬ 
barrassed and perfect use of the mental faculties—we mean 
^temper. In this is Mr. Turton pre-eminent; and here we would 
remark that good temper, properly so called, is not the mere ex¬ 
ercise of a mild and kindly nature. Good temper of tbo highest 
order proceeds from natural benevolence of disposition, combined 
with conscious power. The union of the consciousness of the 
giant's strength with the hero's patience. Petulance and peevish¬ 
ness are but other words for conscious deficiency and imbecility. 
But in temper, a* we have said, Mr. Turton is preeminent. Per¬ 
haps one illustration by anecdote is worth a thousand descriptive 
assertions. We recollect, upon one occasion, being in court when 
the cause in hand related to the,management, or mismanagement, 
of certain Hindoo widows’ in relation to the affairs of divers 
infants of whom they vjere guardians. In th# course of bis address 
to the court, the learned advocate found it necessary very fre¬ 
quently to advert to the relation between 4he charade} ^ guardian 
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and that of truatee. The thefi learned Chief Justice, wiio, cer¬ 
tainly, when upon the bench, might be resembled to any thing 
rather than ^patwnee upon a monument, tired and vysaried with 
the constant though necessary iteration of the word “ trustees ''— 
after divers isritable upraisings of his spectacles and various 
twitchings of his nether raiment,—judicial gesticulations which 
were the ordinary safety valves of his irritability, at length could 
bear it no longer in silence, but exclaimed in tones expressive 
of anger and impatience—excited both by the length of the argu- 
ment and the conduct of the plaintiff, “ Trustees!—pretty trus* 
tees, indeed” “ Pretty trustees! Your lordship,” proceededjhe 
advocate, who i« this as in every other respect had the superiority 
of knowledge, “ f have not seen my fair clients, and consequently 
cannot speak as to their claims lo your lordship’s compliment; 
but 1 will venture to answer for them that they will be much 
flattered by receiving it.” A soft word turneth away anger; and 
when that anger would otherwise be visited upon his client, Mr. 
Turton’s ready good temper and good tact are always at hand to 
avert it, though individually be cares not for the anger of living 
man—w hy should he ? excepting that the same good temper might 
lead him for the sake of the angry man, if he had a regard for him, to 
put him in good humour in spite of himself? It is astonishing of 
what efficacy to his client, is often found the possession of th\p 
invaluable quality. # Indeed we might, perhaps, go so far 
as to say, that the most essential qualificati&fis of the Bench and 
the Bar respectively, are patience in the former and good temper 
in the latter; but we will not go on to philosophize on these im¬ 
portant virtues, as odl present object in not lo afford our readers 
an opportunity for their exercise. Such are the leading traits 
which characterize our present sketch. Snch is an outline; but 
ad outline only of a portrait, which duly to fill up, would require 
an artist, of talents variable as bis own, and in the enumeration 
of whose excellencies, though we mounted a German leg we 
should neter tire.— Oriental Observer. , 

THE MADRAS ARMY. 

It is with grerft pleasure we publish, for the information of onr 
Madras military readers, that one of the decisive acts proceeding 
from Lord William Bentinck during the two days he took bia 
•eat in the Council of Fort St. George, on his way to Mysore, was 
to do the long delayed justice to the Coast army, of removing ci¬ 
vilians from the appointments of military and deputy military 
secretaries tp»fovemment,wnd appointing military menHo them. 
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Thus the army of this presidency m in one more instance put oa 
a footing with the armies of Bengal and Bombay, and sincerely do 
we hope, that it is but a first, step towards the removal of all the 
invidious distinctions, in the* way of staff places, pay, and allow¬ 
ances. 

The secretaryships, in question, have been tenaciously held hy 
the civil service ever since the ill-fated military commotions of 
1809; and all efforts on the part of the array have failed to re¬ 
obtain them until now. We know that it was wished to be carried 
« i*fe execution by Mr. Lushington, but was then narrow¬ 
mindedly and successfully opposed by Sir <?eorge Walker, 
who stated in his minutes, we believe, as a principal objection, 
that he should then be liable to receive, as Commander-in- 
Chief, the military directions of government through a military 
individual of very inferior rank to himself; an objection his ex¬ 
cellency always overlooked, as has done the present Commander- 
in-Chief, when he nominated boys who had scarce ever drawn 
their swords on peaceful parades, much less on service, to be his 
own military secretary, and the only channel for all the old offi¬ 
cers of the army to communicate confidentially with its'head on any 
subject. r 

Hie appointments in question, our letter states, not to be, at 
the time in printed orders, but that they were out in manu¬ 
script on 4he 26th of February is certain, anj^are as follows :— 
Colonel Fraser, the political agent at Pondicherry > to be 
secretary to government in the military department. 

Captain White, assistant adjutant general of the army to be 
deputy secretary to government in the military department. 

In consequence of which the following other military appoint¬ 
ments were to talfti place. 

Lieut.-Colonel M'Lean, secretary to the military board, to be 
political agent at Pondicherry. ^ 

Captain Moberly, deputy secretary to the military Jiioard (sick, 
absent at the Cape) to be secretary to the military board. 

Lieut. Iavie, assistant secretary to ditto to be deputy ditto. 
Captain Haig, deputy assistant adjutant general of the army to 
be assistant ditto, viee White. * 

Lieut.-■, of the artillery to be assistant adjutant general of 

the army, vise Haig. 
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SLAVERY AMONG* THE MOOSOOLMANS. 

In pursuAncehof our resolution to giro whatever ye. are able 
to collect on the subject of Slavery in various parts of India, we 
now give the answers to the questions submitted some years ago 
by the Nizamut Adawlut to the Muftis. , 

Quest. “ What description of slaves are authorized by the 
Mahomedan law ?” 

Atis. All men are by nature free and independent, and «o man 
can be a subject of property, except an infidel innabiting a country 
not under the power and confront of the faithful. This riglR, of^ 
possession which the Moslems have over Hurbus (infidels fight¬ 
ing against the faith) is acquired by Isteela, which means, the en¬ 
tire snhduement of any subject of property by force of arms. The 
original right of property, which one man may possess over 
another, is to be acquired solely by Isteela, and cannot be obtained 
in the first instance by purchase, donation, or heritage. When, 
therefore, an Imaum subdues, by force of arms, any one of the 
cities inhabited by infidels, such of them as may be taken 
prisoners become his rightful property, and he has the power of 
putting them to death or making them slaves, and distributing 
them as such among the ghazees (victorious soldiers), particu¬ 
larly when fighting against infidels; or he may set thepi at liberty 
in a Moosoolman country, and levy the capitation tax ; should he 
make them slaves, they become legal subjects of property, and 
are transferable by sale, gift, or inheritance. But if, after capti¬ 
vity, they should become convents to thejaith ((slam,) thejjower of 
death over them is thereby barred , though they would*continue 
slaves; for slavery being the necessary consequence of original 
infidelity, the subsequent conversion to Islam does not affect the 
prior state of bondage to which the individual has been regularly 
f rendered liable by Isteela, provided this be clearly established. 
From this it is evident that the same rules are applicable to the 
slaves of both sexes. If slaves are afterwards sold, or given away, 
by the Iinanm, or by the ghazees, whoshared at the distribution. 
or if they should become the property of another by inheritance, 
they then become slaves under the thre6 diffeient /classes of 
pufehase, dentation, gnd inheritance. f 

“ If a female should bear offspring, by any other than by her 
legal lord and master, whether the, father be a free man ora 
slave, and whether the slave of the said master, or of any other 
.person, in any one of tjiese cases, such offspring is subject to 
slavery, and these are called khanazad (born in the family); but. 
Most India Miyp. Voi,. vm. ffo.44, July. b 
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if the children be the acknowledge^ offspring of the right owner, 
they are then free, and the mother of them (being the parent ot a 
child by h^r master) become, at his decease, free qlso; and this rule 
is applicable to all their descendants to the latest posterity. The 
practice among free men and women of selling tlieir own offspring, 
daring the time of famine, is exceedingly improper and unjusti¬ 
fiable, being in direct opposition to the principle above stated, 
viz. that no man can be a subject of property, except an infidel 
taken in the act of hostilities against the faith. In no case can a 
persou, legally free, become a subject of property; and. children 
nqt^being the property of their parents, all sales or purchases oj 
them, as any other article of illegal property, are consequently in¬ 
valid. It is also illegal for any free man to sell his own person, 
either in time of famine, or though he be oppressed by a debt 
which he is unable to discharge. For in the first of these cases a 
famished man may feed upon a dead body ! or may rob 
another ; and a distressed debtor is not liable to any fine or 
punishment. 

** We are not acquainted with the principal or detailed circum¬ 
stances, which led to the custom prevailing in most Moosooliuan 
countries of purchasing and selling the inhabitants of Zanguibar, 
Ethiopia, Nubia, and other Negroes, but the ostensible causes 
pre, eithej .that the Negroes sell their own offspring, or that 
Moosooliuan or other tribes of people take them prisoners by 
fraud, or seize tlfern by stealth from the sea shores. In such 
cases, they are not legally slaves, and the sale and purchase of them 
are consequently invalid. But if a^Moosoolman army, by order of 
an Imaum, should invade their country, and make them prisoners 
of war by force of arms, they are then legal slaves; provided that 
such negroes are inhabitant^ of a country under the government 
of infidels, and in which a Moosoolman is not entitled to receive 
the full benefit and protection of-his own laws. With regard to 
the custom, prevailing in this country, of hiring children from 
their parents, for a considerable, period, such as for seventy or 
eighty years, and under this pretext making them slaves, as well 
as their produce also, under the denomination of khanazud 
.(domesticslaves), the following laws are applicable:— It is.lawful 
and proper for parents to hire out their children on service , but'this 
contract of hire becomes null and void when ike child arrives at the 
gears of discretion , as the right of parentage then ceases , .A free 
man, who has reached the years of discretion, may miter into a 
contract to serve another, but not for^any great length of 
such as for seventy years; as this also is a mere pretext, and 
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the tame object of slavery ip view, whereas the said free matt hif 
the option of dissolving any contract of hire under either of thp . 
following cfc-cuTSistauces:—It is the^ custom in contract* of this 
nature, for a person hired on service to receive a compensation in 
money, clothea, and food, as the price of hire ; any day therefore 
that a servant receives such a compensation, he is in duty bound to. 
serve for that day, but not otherwise. The condition of contract 
of hire requires that the return of profit be equal to the price of 
hire, and this cannot be ascertained but by degrees, and in course 
of time. The contract of hire, therefore, becomes complete, or 
fulfilled according to the services or benefit actually rendered* in., 
return for the price of hire received, and the person hiredThas 
consequently the option of dissolving the.contract at any moment 
of the period originally agreed for. 

“ It is unavoidable and actually necessary in contracts of a 
different nature, such as in rent of land, &c., that the lessee 
should not have his power; but reverting to contracts of hire for 
service for a long period, the nefarious practices of subjecting free 
men to a state of bondage, under this pretence, it appears ex¬ 
pedient to provide against such abuses; and with this view to 
restrict the period for service in all contracts of hired freemen to 
a month, one year, or the utmost to three years, as in cases of 
ijanawugh, a form of endowment. It is customary also among 
Hie Zanane Towaf, (w*mien who keep sets pf dancing girls), to 
purchase female free children from their parents, or by engage¬ 
ments directly with the children themselves; exclusively of the 
illegality of such purchases, there is a farther evil resulting from 
this practice, which is the children are taugb) dancing and sing¬ 
ing for others, and are also made prostitute, which are extremely 
improper, and expressly forbidden by the law.” 

, Quest. “ What legal powers are the owners of slaves utlorted to 
exercise upon the persons of their slaves , and particularly of their 
female slaves ?'* 

Ans. “ The rightful proprietor of male and female slaves has 
a claim to the services of such slave-; to the extent of their ability. 
He may employ them in baking, cocking, in making, dyeing* and 
washing clothes; As agents in mercantile transactions; 4tn attend¬ 
ing cattle, in*tiUage« or cultivation; as carpenters, ironmongers 
and goldsmiths; in transcribing; as weavers, and in manufacturing 
woollen cloths; as shoemakers, boatmen, twisters of silk, water 
drawers; in shaving; in performing surgical operations, such is 
cupping, &6., as farriers! brick layers and the* like; and he may 
hire them out an service In any of the above capacities: he may 

1 ‘ B *i 
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also employ them himself, or for the use of his family in other 
duties of a domestic nature, such as in fetching watcr^for washing 
on evazoo (foligious purification), or anointing hi£ body with oil, 
rubbing his feet, or attending his person while dressing, and in 
guarding the door of his house, &c. He may also ha\e connec¬ 
tion with his legal female slave, provided she is arrived at the 
years of maturity, and the master or proprietor has not previously 
given her in marriage to another.” 

Quest. “ What offences upon the persons of slaves, and puiticu- 
larly of female slaves, committed bg their owners or by others, are 
-legally punishable, and in what maimer ?” 

Ans. “II a master oppress his slav e by employing hint on 
any duty beyond his ability, such as insisting upon his carrying a 
load which he is incapable of bearing, or climbing a tree which he 
cannot, the Hakim or ruling power may chastise him. It is also 
improper for a master to order his slave to do that which is for* 
bidden by the law, such as putting an innocent person to death, 
setting (ire to a house, tearing the clothes of another, or prosti¬ 
tuting himself by adultery and fornication; to steal or drink 
spirits, or to slander and abuse the chaste and virtuous, and if a 
master he guilty of such like oppressions, the Hakim may inflict 
exemplary punishment by Tazeer and Ucqubut Hukool Allah, 
literally, the right of God, and meaning on principles of public 
justice. r , 


“ It is further unlawful for a master to punish his male or 
female slave for disrespectful conduct, and such like offences, 
further 4lian by sadeeb (slight correction) as the power of passing 
sentenco:of tazeer and gizes is solely vested in the Hakim. If 
therefore, the master should exceed the limits of his power of 
* chastisement, above stated, he is liable to tazeer. If a master 
should ha»e connection with his female slave before she has 
arrived at the years of maturity, and if the female slave should in 
consequence be seriously injured, or should die, the ruling power 
may punish him by tazeer and Ucqubut Hagool Jillah, as before 
defined.” 

Quest “ Are slaves entitled to emancipation upon any and 
what maltreatment ? and may the courts oj justice adjudge their 
emancipation upon the proof of such maltreatment! *ln particular, 
may suck judgment be passed upon proof that the female slave has, 
during her minority, been prostituted by her master or mistress, on 
that any attempt of violence has been made by her owner! 

Ans. “ If the •master of male or fetnale slaves should tyran- 
>^nice over them by treating them unjustly, stinting them in food, 
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or imposing upon them duties of an oppressive nature; or if a 
master shqpldjhave connection with his slave girl before she ftas» 
arrived at the years of maturity, o t should give hei* in marriage 
to another, with permission to cohabit with her in this state, such’ 
master sins against the divine laws, and the ruling power may 
punish him; but, the commission of such crimes by the master does 
not authorize the manumission of the slave, nor has thi Hakim any 
right or authority to grant emancipation. Adverting to the prin¬ 
ciple upon which the legality of slavery is originally established, 
viz. that the subject of property must be an infidel and taken tn the 
act of hostilities against the faith ; and also to the several brandies of* 
legal slaverg arising from this principle, as by purchase, donation, 
inheritance, and kha nazadee, whenever a case of possession of an 
unlawful male or female slave should be referred to the Hakim 
for investigation, it is the duty of the'Hakim to pass an order, ac¬ 
cording to the original right of freedom of such individual, to 
deprive the unjust proprietor of possession, and to grant 
immediate emancipation to the slave.— Soorajoddeen Ullbe, 
Mahomed Hashed.” — Sum. Durp . 

PRINCIPLES REGULATING PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURE. 

To the Editor of * Alexander's East Indies Magazine. —1. The 
financial proposition, which was stated in my last letter of the 
12th instant, is applicable to the condition of all countries, and 
Jias reference to the population, to the industry, and to the re¬ 
sources of those countries; because on these must rest the basis 
of every financial measure, as no population can increase without 
M. means of support —no brandt of industry can be conducted 4 
without people; and without resources the means of supporting the 
people and their industrious efforts fail. This is an important sub¬ 
ject, which has not been at all considered, although an object 
for all governments to weigh well and determine. 

2. For four or five years prior to die renewal of the last East 
India Charter in 1813, the calls imtn(he authorities in England 
Car retrenchment in the public expenditure-of theMndfan Govern¬ 
ment were as urgent as they have been for the last Jive or six years. 

3. In 1810, (22 years ago,) the subject of general finance, but 
more particularly the principle, of a national capital, formed 
a topic of discussion, at several conferences, with the late Chair¬ 
man, Mr, Grant, who was certainly one of’the most active and 
intelligent numbers of ^^Directorial* body to which he a belonged. 
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The discussion ended by a declaration on Mr. Grant's part, after 
'various objections, which Were over-ruled, that th«, pof nt at issue 
(an eitension of the funds of\he Indian Government) involved a 
great question, and that he did not consider himself competent to 
give a decided opinioh on the subject. 

* k. At this period, from great losses in the East India shipping, 
the Court of Directors had been obliged to obtain a loan of a Mil¬ 
lion sterling from the Government. They were bewildered about 
their Indian debt; and a large portion of 6 per cent, paper had ar¬ 
rived from India for payment. 

b7Judgihg from the tenor of Mr. Grant’s remarks, I have no 
reason to suppose that tiie subject of a national capital had ever be¬ 
fore occurred to him ; and so important a topic certainly required 
mature consideration. I left England early in 1812, and in 
1813 the charter was renewed, on which occasion ten crores were 
declared a permanent territorial debt. 

6. ETad I received a favourable impression of Mr. Grant’s candour, 
I Should not for a moment hive imagined that he could have 
borrowed an idea without acknowledgment; hut., impressed as I 
was and am, I cannot but tbink tliat the matter furnished him had 
been used as fyis own; for, during our discussions, he seemed irri¬ 
table and impatient when pressed with cogent argument. 

7. As many of the minor suggestions, afforded on that occasion, 
have been subsequently adopted, I infer that the subject ittielf had 
made a strong impression on Mr. Grant’s mind. Prior to that 
period, the demands of the Court %d been most urgent for re¬ 
trenchment, which was so strongly and constantly pressed oh the 
Governments of India, that a 'specified surplus of one million 

t sterling a year was the extept to which the Indian authorities 
were ordered to carry their fciOa&iires of curtail even at the riel: 
of the general service; and a Governor oh this side declared that 
One rupee, under the then distressed circumstances of the com- 
. paby was an object of reduction. 

ft. Subsequently, however, to the 'financial expose, Which was 
‘then presented to the chairihah, the clamour for reduction was no 
US^er kekiyi; apd after 'my retnm t6 this cotrntfy, early ih 1812, 
tile subject was never'nientiaiied in m’y hearing, and reasonable 
representation on public claims and disbursements Wbre daily 
listened to. 

91 fcrom this statement of 'the Vather prOmihOnt circumstances 
which t have here affoMed, add the inferences Which f have, I 
think, fairly drawn, Tam inclined to [m^ke the following de¬ 
ductions.— 
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First. ** That the mind of the Court of Directors was relieved 
on the score^of the difficulties which they then laboured under. ^ ^ 

Second. That they were enabled Iff repay their debt to Govern¬ 
ment without difficulty. 

Third. That* they were enabled to obtain an ample command of 
funds, in raising which, by reduction, they had been obliged to. 
run the risk of injury to the general service by their unwise and 
impolitic measures. 

Fourth . That they were enabled thereafter to conduct their de¬ 
partments of Government creditably , and loan after loan has since 
been made without a remark and without hesitation. ~ 

Fifth. That expenditure became not a subject of discussion, 
until the great Captain (though little Financier) obtained office, 
when he and the Court again became clamorous for reduction ; for 
at this time the former Chairman had gone the way of all toe 
living, and the Duke is not a person who listens to any one, as if 
he seemingly considered himself an universal genius—a great error 
in a Statesman, and it has proved the cause of his political over¬ 
throw,” 

10. But nothing was again said on the subject of reduction till 
1827 and 1828, when that dissonant voice was again raised, and 
on that occasion I was again induced to address several influential 
men both in this country and in England, and among the others, 
the late favourite Gcfrernor of this Presidency, with whom I had 
previously discussed the subject. He observed, that he had not 
been slack in giving every encouragement to the public, and in 
s. acting oh the principle of an* extension of the national funds. The 
first indication, however, of the torrent of .reduction being now 
stemmed, is the extract which was quoted in my last letter from 
^the East India Magazine. In case, however, I should ascribe to my- * 
self more merit than l have an indisputable right to claim, yor 
shall have sent to you the document which appeared to Mr. Gram 
to present a new view of Indian (justice. When that document 
was written I had not so fully considered toe subject as I have 
done since, particularly in regard to the extent to which toe Go¬ 
vernment would be warranted in extending the public fund*. 

• 11. In determining this question, I would referee ttfe case of the 
funds of Great Ffritain. Her debt is said to amount to Eight 
Hundred Millions, and her population, when compared with that 
ef any other country, may be termed wealthy. Say its numbers 
amount to Twenty Millions, which would average toe sum of £40 
from each individual tl form the aggregate Af the national capital. 

12. The declared pmrmgnent debt (funds) of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment is f $&i Millions,9n lthou&h the amount in loan is now said to 
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be Forty Millions. The former sbm would only require 2s. 6d. 
r from each individual to form that aggregate, and the /filler 10s, (or 
*ay 5 rupee st.) t 

13. Although Britain is a country abounding in wealth, still 
there is no kind of proportion between the influence of her capital 
.and that of her Indian territory; but the above statement will 
afford a krnd of guide to show the extent to which the Indian 
Funds may be carried: that is to say, if the average sum of £40 
from Twenty Millions of People, form the capital of Britain of 
Eight Hundred Millions ; the average sum of Rs 40, or about oae- 
— eighth from Eighty Millions of Indian population, would only be 
found a necessary extent, (considering the unimproved state of the 
country and of the people) to which to carry, as an experimental 
measure, the capital of India j and which would form an aggre¬ 
gate sum of Three Hundred and Twenty Millions sterling. 

14. The annual income and profits of the people of England are 
said to be Six Hundred MiUions ; and if 20 per cent., or one-fifth, 
is the average amount of .the taxation of India , its annual revenue 
being said to be Twenty Millions —the total annual income of the 
people of India, therefore, would not exceed One Hundred Mil¬ 
lions ; from which I would infer, that the total capital of India is 
not much above Eight Hundred Millions, as I calculate the average 
profit on commercial dealings and interest of money on that ca¬ 
pital of Eight Hundffitl Millions, at 12 per feent., thus producing 
the annual income of One Hundred Millions. 

15. But it is probable that one-fifth of this sum escape? the payment 
of any la*, and it is, perhaps, near the truth to estimate the total 
annual ineeme of the Indian population under the influence of the 
British Government at One Hundred and Twenty Millions, which 

t would allot, on the average, an*income of about £l 10s., or Rs 1$ 
annually to each individual , supposing the population to be Eighty 
Millions ; and this is, perhaps, a pretty correct statement. 

16. And further, calculating the population of Great Britain 
at Twenty Millions, and the national aggregate annual income at 
Six Hundred Millions, it follows that the average annual income 
of each individual would amount to £30, which will explain 
the facilities v^hich the people of Great jfiritajn posse s^, 
over .those of India, and shew the necessity of adequately extending 
the public funds in the East; for there, any extensive plans of im¬ 
provement ought to be the work of the Government , as they are the 
proprietors of the soil, and as the people have n ot wherewithal to 
undertake such works, having but barelienough for their own 

**»>"*• ... . . . ! v 

17. Jt is ebvious, therefore, with so small an annuh^income as 
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One Hundred and Twenty Millions, diffused among so large a po¬ 
pulation as /hat of British India, that their plans of improvemekt^ 
must remain contracted and on a very confined scale. The con¬ 
verse of this is found to obtain in Britain, which is the richest * 
country in the world, where-the people are the proprietors of the 
soil, and possess the means of exertion and of extended improve.- 
ment. • 

18. Bat assuming, as has been done, that the present amount 
of the national debt of Great Britain is Bight Hundred Million*; 
that the population of the country is Twenty Millions , and that this 
number, at £10 each person, will form the aggregate amount of, 
the national fund, we have shown, on a similar assumption of die 
aggregate amount of the national annualprojits of the British em¬ 
pire being Six Hundred Millions —t^iat the proportion of individual 
advantage, which will accrue to each person will be about £30,— 
an amount of income .which, without such a national fund, never 
could have been encompassed ; and this conclusion may be drawn 
from the rapid increase in the short space of 24 years of the na- 
tianal revenue, which was, in that short time, quadrupled —die ef¬ 
fect of the encouragement given to every species of industry. 

10 . Take now the case of British India with her permanent ca¬ 
pital (fund) of Ten Millions —her population of Eighty MiUiom— 
and her supposed annual income of One Hundred &nd Twenty 
Millions ; yielding %n average to each individual therefrom of 
about £1 10 s. or Ra 16 annually, they having, as already stated, 
contributed at the rate of only 2 s. 6 d. from each individual to form 
■^this permanent fund of Tdh Millions. Thus we finch that the 
average individual annual income of Britain,!* £30, at 4 m original 
expense of £40; while that of the people of India (who are more 
^Jieavily taxed) is £1 10 s. at an Expense of 2 s. 6 d. to form theirs 
aggregate debt of Ten Millions; or rather let us take the present 
amount of capital (debt) which is said to be. Forty Millions, and 
even this sum, at an individual avesgge of 10 s. or 6 rupees to 
eocA of its 80 millions of inhabitants shows, that this publie css- 
pital (debt) of British India, exerts hut a very meoimderuM* in¬ 
fluence on so large a population. v 

« 20 . Frotp the above statements, therefore, amt thff explanation 
afforded of the confyarative condition of Great Britain mid of India* 
as regards their national capital and annual income, the problem 
I have stated, admits of an easy solution, aud it may hence be very 
fairly deduced, that the industry of* those countries, and the con¬ 
dition of their popvlathn have an obvious dependence on their re¬ 
spective public funds tpd expenditure, as distinctly adverted to in 
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the extract embodied in my last letter of the 12th in»t., and her* 
sf&re fully explained, and it obviously foltmcs, that tf an ( increase to 
the public capital (debt) of'India would tend materially to aug¬ 
ment her fncome and resources, as that fund, at present, bears no 
proportion to tbe population and extent of the country, which must 
further, without this increase, and the facilities to industry, which 
it would establish, remain in a comparatively barren and unproduc¬ 
tive state—-the people at a low ebb in civilization —and the Govern¬ 
ment totally unable to make any extensive effort in improvement, or 
in its general scale of administration, 
mm >21. It is, moreover, to be inferred, if the people of India are able 
to pay about 20 per cent, from their collective income, or Twenty 
Millions out of a total of 120, which is said to be the amount of the 
public revenue, that the population of Britain can, without incon¬ 
venience, afford to pay half of that rate or 10 per cent, (provided 
property or income is made the principle of taxation) and that it 
may, without inconvenience to the community, bo adopted, on a 
just principle, as the standard of public demand, which would thus 
raise the amount of the revenue to Sixty Millions a year, which sum 
is requisite for the efficient support of the military and naval force 
of the empire, and for the maintenance of the honour and dignity 
of the Goverritaent; and I am further of opinion, from the above 
statements, that an additional sum of 2 per cent, might, with pro¬ 
priety, be [added, to<dsfray the charge of the 0 collection of the ge¬ 
neral revenue , which would produce the additional sum of Twelve 
Millions i for, it ought to be a rule, that all public departments, 
(if men ans to be expected to act zealously and uprightly) should 
be respectably supported . 

22. In conclusion, I trust I have now solved the problem in¬ 
volving the question of national expenditure, which embraces the.. 
principle referring to the general financial estimate, applicable to 
countries; and I have farther distinctly explained its appli¬ 
cation to that of Britain and of British India, showing that the 
rate of taxation in the former ought to be increased, and that the 
cttpftoi (foods) of die latter being perfectly inefficient , ought ex¬ 
perimentally to be augmented by a given scale, for “ unless you 
ehpectV>t Jhat you will reap.”* K ATIO. • 
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THE SUB-COLLECTORS OF RAMNAD. 


' : { Brawn up by one of the numerous victims of their misrule.) 

' A series of unparalleled frauds and fictions enabled the Com- 
ffltny to keepvirtu&l possession of the mqnaiemmtt of (he affairs of 
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the Zemindarry of Ratnnftd, frflm (he year 1796 until 1815,under 
the cloak of «a IJJative Hereditary Zemindar} bat on the 5th of' , 
March 1815, a further step was talcen in the long meditated 
seizure of the estate; on that day, the management of the * 
Zemindarry Was “ Assumed'' by the Company; that is, seined upon 
hy the Company! 

1 had been sailing ont of the port of Calcutta froth the year 
1810, and had visited Madras, Bombay, and the other principal 
ports of India. In April 18*23,1 first arrived rn Ramnud, and 
was glad of an opportunity to becoibe acquainted with a part of 
the country so entirely native. The Zemindaify Was comprised in* 
the zillah or county of Madura, but it was managed entirely by 
Sheik fsuiael, the head Tehsildar; a few years before, this man 
had been a begging Fakeer at a mosque near the gate of JDindigul; 
Dr. Christie had patronized him and recommended him to the 
notice of Mr. Peter, the principal collector of Madura, who had 
virtually placed the Fakeer on the throne of the kingdom Of Ram* 
nad; here he absolutely governed more thah a quarter of a 
million of Hindoos, besides thousands of catholics, and thousands 
of his own fellow believers in Mahomet. I soon bad occasion to 
attend this great court, and I was well pleased at haring to wait 
in his cutcherry for hours together; the scene Which it presented 
was quite new to me; for some weeks; my business* rested with 
himself alone; I attended him several titntifurety patiently, much 
to his own satisfaction, for tay attendance on him whs a very Unusual 
triumph for his pride; runners* heralds and armed men proceeded 
xlm palanqueen; friends and favourites ran by the ride Of it; 
expectants of office, defaulters, supplicants* servants WWd others 
followed it; at the cutcherry door, the officers received hifn 
jjwith the most profound betas; evftn the pArndv^tMaferatta Brih-' 
mins humbled themselves in his presence; the gold-badges pro¬ 
mulgated and issued orders £a the Jhbtft commanding tone they 
Could utter, and the silver-badges reitfOMSted these mandates as Im¬ 
periously as they were able: then adead'ritehete weefdreign; every 
eye Would fiz itself on the ground :»^ftie rtdSt fSheurOd persons 
accommodated ^ the si 11c cushions toVery Yucfrtotteat Wf their 
dialer, Und.they gazed upon the FSktoOr With |h appearance of 
intense interest ;* the more wily ObeS booking as far into his 
thoughts as they were eible, the itirte dagger was occasionally 
removed and replaced by the ‘staffeirimUtar; rdtfe water sbefbet 
was served, fa a gold cup'or waiter'; dvWry'approach was bn the 
knew;- every ‘eomttntilieatfon in a’WftSSper? “with folded Uftd Up¬ 
lifted hbftds. But i J tfeo Wiklst'OF all this show of pOmp and 
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adoration of the representative Of the Company, a bazar-man 
appeared trembling, in order to make the best terms, he could for 
some pieces of coarse cottons cloth which the Peons had laid hold 
' of, and brought to the head Tehsildar, who has a shop at Madura; 
of course all the persons who were present exerted themselves to 
ilie utmost against the cloth merchant; every eye saw through 
his cloth, end every voice found fault with it; even the mighty 
organ of the company himself handled it, looked at its texture, 
and bargained for it. With these unfair odds, the customary 
tariff price was fixed for the cloth, and it became the property of 
the Tehsildar; for there is no law against a Native officer being 
concerned in trade. 

In July, on my way from Devipatam, on one part of the coast, 
to Valerokum, on another part of the coast, I passed through the 
city of Ramnad, where my business with the Tehsildar obliged 
me to remain two or three days; in this interval, Mr. Charles 
Roberts arrived, as Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate; I 
naturally waited on him to pay my respects, never thinking about 
the reception 1 might receive, for I fully believed that all the 
Company's Civilians were Gentlemen; my quarters were in the 
Company's abandoned factory. I walked over to* Mr. Roberts’s 
Bungalow, and passing his elephants, horses, and peons, found 
him at his ^office, at a desk, covered with accounts—the head 
Tehsildar on his kneqs, explaining the accounts; I mentioned my 
name and said I had called over to pay my respects ; but I met 
with no welcome or civility, therefore immediately bade good 
mornifig pnd returned to my quarters, with a strong line marked 
in my m^pd between Bengal Civilians and Madras Civilians, 
which remains deeply impressed to this day ; I yet expect to find 
• every Bengal Civilian to be 8 Gentlemen, but I know that ? 
Madras Civilian can be deficient in common civility. The same 
evening, just as I was setting out on my journey towards the 
coast as usual, on foot, accompanied by two or three coolies and 
servants, the Sub-Collector was returning from his drive; he sent 
ope of his numerous attendants to demand my name, whence I 
came, and whither I was going. This was too bad: we were each 
at our own dfcors i therefore it was but a display of newly acquired 
pow^r. Through an interpreter, I replied :—‘'•He himself knows 
as Well as I do.” I proceeded on my journey, bnt was very much 
vexed at having called on such an impudent fellow as Mr. 
Roberts. Soon after this, I quitted the Zemindarry, and proceeded 
to Madura: Mr. Roberts soon followed, Iftit we never met again 
I! made no secret of bis insulting conduct! and my remarks were 
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mentioned to him; he gave some explanation, but I never heard 
what it was. On my way from Madura to the coast, I fouftdL 
great preparations making for the reception of a Brabminee, the 
favourite mistress of Mr. Roberts; even the courts of justice , 
were prepared for her accommodation. Mr. Roberts was an 
officer of the Ckittoor school, the best in the country; be had 
even become a convert to the zealous Christian labours of Mr; 
Dacre; Mrs. Roberts died fall of a sure and certain hope of a 
glorious resurrection ; her life and death were so edifying that a 
Memoir was drawn up for publication ; at that time, Mr. Roberts 
himself was a very zealous Christian; however, after the death of^ 
his pious wife,«nd after his removal from that exemplary station 
at Chittoor into scenes of temptation, he.begged that the Memoir 
might not be published, and eventually he apostatized, so that 
when lie arrived at Madura, a station which for nearly twenty 
years had been the scene of the dissipated and criminal orgies of 
its Judge and its Magistrate; he wallowed with them in all their 
filth, and especially in their gambling, which Sir Thomas Munro 
emphatically called “The Vice of Madura.” Whilst Mr 
Roberts was at Madura, he played very deep with the Judge and 
with the Magistrate, so much so, that reports of their proceodings 
reached the government at Madras; some said that # Mr. Roberts 
had won and even cleared every thing off Mr. Peter’s breakfaft 
table; but their system of play confined the knowledge of the 
stakes to themselves; however, all of tlTdtn were continually 
gambling; every thing was the subject of a bet: Shakespeare, 
s Peter and Roberts were not only incorrigible,desperate gamblers, 
\ut the whole three of them were spendthrifts, who set mo bounds 
whatever to their expenditure. Roberts had two daughters in 
England, for whose education he had to remit a large snm annu- , 
'iflly, and he was 60,000 rupees in debt; therefore he had recourse 
to all possible ways and means for supplying his bed, his board 
and even his stable with as little expence. as possible; accord*-, 
ingly he exercised the barbarous right of Purveyance with as 
much unrelenting severity as if he had been the most sordid 
miser in the world. Of course he could not afford to be out of 
employment, therefore he willingly leUt himself as a qprvile agent 
the board of revenue, ready to obey all their most mercenary 
commands; he was their agent for the temples; he attended*the 
idol festivals; patronised the musicians; and seduced the 
dancing women; and in support of this established system * of 
idol worship, he forced|the people of all creeds, even Christians^ 
to draw the ponderous! cars of Rama, and of the other idols of 
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the Hindoo Pantheon through thrj deep and scorching sands of- 
the blasted country. 

Mr. Roberts had been Spb-Collector of Tanjore’ under Mr. 

. John Cotton, the principal collector, but they quarrelled about 
their relative and respective powers; Cotton was known to be 
peevish and fractious, and be bad neither time, inclination, or 
lability for long epistles to the board of revenue on the subject of 
fcift disputes with his Sub; Roberts being clever with his pen and 
en§rf$sed with the dispute, bad the best side of the question with 
tjbeir superiors j indeed. Cotton’s conduct was in some points 
ultra despotic ; on one occasion the Principal and his Sub rode 
"’over, to Trichinopoly together, oheek by jowl, quito familiarly and 
friendly; but unsuspected by Mr. Roberts, the Principal 
reported to the Government that bis Sub had quitted the pro¬ 
vince of Tanjore without his permission! These disputes caused 
the government to define by law the powers of Subordinate Col¬ 
lectors of the land revenue. However, to keep up discipline, 
whether right or wrong, the Principal was supported, and the Sub 
removed to Madura, an inferior station. Mr. Roberts obtained 
leave of absence from Madura and ran off to Madras, where he 
asked Sir Thomas for a better appointment, saying, that the hoard 
of,revenue had now passed over the old dispute with Mr. Cotton; 
§ir Thomas granted out—“ Then why don’t they report that they 
have done so? ” Roberts dined with the governor and remarked 
that several of the guests had public servants, suoh as Dufftdars, 
with their .official gold-badges waiting on them at table; although 
there is a law which prohibits public servants being .employed on 
private business, as well as private servants from being employed 
ou the public service. Roberts was soon promoted to be Collector 
t of Maaulipatam, when he mqrried the daughter of a General 
stationed at Triohinopoly: at Masulipatam he kept open house, 
tad in return his guests puffed him in the Courier—even the 
government thanked him in the Gaaette. .He is now in the hoard 
ef: revenue, that is, he is a Jbord of the Treasury of Madras 1 

Mr. Roberts was sucoeeded by Alexander Sinclair, a younger 
tOttef &Sr John Sinclair, who, however long he drew the al» 
Iew 4 ince of l|ub-Coillector, did only afew days 4u*y; he .appeared 
fphemucli of the same kidney with Charles Roberts hut with- 
eta his abilities. The nex t tyrant eent to the Company to collect 
the. clop of the kingdom of Ramnad from the Rennie and her 
people, was David Banner man, a son of Colonel Banner-man, a 
Piece ter. He told .me that Sir Thomas. Mnuro had appointed 
him to this very desirable office over the ^eads of eight seniors; 
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and the only way be could.account for the preference was the 
intimacy which had subsisted between Sir Thomas and his 
father. Mr. Bennerman was an inoffensive, amiable, kind young 
man, but quite an invalid, utterly ignorapt of the language of the # 
country, and without the least degree of energy, either of body qr 
of mind. On entering the country of Ramped at Permagoody 
he was met by Sheik Tomace, the head Tehsiidar, wbo^wasaocom- 
panied by a train of seven hundred persons, chiefly dragged from 
their fields during the time of harvest, merely to swell his train 
and to minister to his pride; though but a few years before this 
great native functionary had been but a mendicant Faqueer aft .the 
gate of Dindigql! Mr. Bannerman said, that he feared to reprove" 
him directly, lest it might canse confusion and resistance, hot ha 
issued a proclamation, forbidding any officer to pressooolies and 
other cultivators; however,, his proclamation was but a waste of 
paper; he could not pretend to hear a single complaint, even if the 
people had dared to complain. Mr. Bannerman naturally fixed 
himself and his family at the Bungalow at Mortapettah, the. most 
quiet and cool retreat in the country. The Bungalow of Mortapet- 
tah on the coast, is near to the fishing village of Periapatam, but 
quite away from business. Bannerman soon had to quit Ramnad, 
on leave of absence, for the Neilgherry hills, but his presence or his 
absence was much the same ; he had no source of information con¬ 
cerning the state of the country, he could not travel hbout to see 
the country and the people, and Ue had bifttone interpreter, bis 
Sheristadar. The good nature of Mr. Bannerman would have ex¬ 
cused the people from the grievance of purveyance, but bring in 
SU health, and having.a wife.and family, caused him, iff common 
with every other married civilian, of his owd standing^n jthe ser¬ 
vice, to be in debt above 90,000 jupees; therefore ha thought, 

. lfoat in justice to himself, his family, and his creditors* he could.oet 
relinquish his right to fish, fowl, cattle, coolies, andathousaud 
other perquisites of office, meannesses and frauds; he refused 
every solicitation and importunity, and even the, insolent dictotiqg 
of the Sheristadar to pay the music ians^gnd dancing women ofthe 
pagodas, who, at each town and village^pelcomedlM* arrival into 
their country, trying, that he had not.ordered theirjOtb'idance, 
mad if -was not their duty ftodo so, he would nolhire them to,do 
itwtbisown expense, even although Mr* Roberts might like 4ueb 
attention, well enough to induce him. to j pay for it. It was en* 
tremely inconvenient far the native,officers of caste to attend Mr. 
Bannerman at his marine villa, as the nearest village was inhftf 
bited only by Mussulman and by Ontholios * therefore the.Brshr 
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min servants requested to be allowed to dig a tank, and to erect 
some cottages for their own accommodation near the Bungalow; 
this they were allowed to d ? o, on condition that no charge should 
appear for these public works in the public accounts: that is, they 
Here to press the coolies and to steal the materials ; or in official 
language, to make requisition and to collect them according to the 
^custom of the country. Two or three times 1 visited the Bunga¬ 
low, and always met with the most kind and friendly welcome ; 
however, I never went there without being surprised at the horrid 
nature of our government. One day I was present at this scene 
about digging a tank and building huts; another time when 
r "'I alighted Mr. Bannertnan, in person, was wrangling w'itli the 
palanquin bearers, who had run him to llamnad and back, and he 
appealed to me about the rate of their pay ; supposing them to be 
coolies, f said, the distance from Kamnad is 15 miles, and of 
course each coolie has to receive fourpence halfpenny for going, 
and the same for returning. He replied, “ Oh, the coolies arc 
contented enough to be allowed to go about tbeir business with¬ 
out any pay, but these are palankeen hearers, and they insist that 
they ought to have fourpence halfpenny for each ten miles?” ] 
said, “Yes; that is the Madras police-rate by the almanack, 
and what I ^Iways paid when l used to travel in palankeen.” 
Qe knew thatitwas the Madras police-rate, but had heard that the 
llamnad bearers took less ; therefore the qnly magistrate in the 
country was squabbling with a dozen chair-porters about a few 
half-pence in their wages, wanting to pay them below the legal 
rate! One evening I walked out with Mr. Bannermau, and saw 
above ; alf-a-dozen villagers drawn up at the gate to petition 
him. As soon as he saw them he said to me, “ 1 will venture to 
c say, that those fellows have gpt false complaints to make ; they 
look just like it, don’t they?” But whether their complaints were . 
true or false, no hearing was granted; and on our return, when 
they began to chatter, they were told to go. Another day the Sheris- 
tadar brought in about a score of Tamil letters and orders to be 
sifted, and as each was being signed he briefly stated what the 
nature of ft was: he said, “ This is to the Zemindar of Sheeva- 
gunga,” telling him “ that he mast bear his share of the expence 

of repairing tlie^vater-course at the village of-” Mr. BaA- 

nerman stopped short and said, “ Oh, no, it must not bean order, 
but it must be a’request that he will do so.” The Sherist&dar 
replied, “ Yes, Sir, it is a request.” Accordingly, whether an 
order or a request, it,was signed by the’puppet of the Sheristadar. 
[fortunately for the Head Tehsildar, could not speak Eng- 
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lish: the appointment of an European as the Sub-Collector and 
Assistant-Magistrate at Ram bad, had placed a superior authority 
in the kingdom over him, but as long as he could transact busi¬ 
ness with the* Log King, he lost &nly the name of* supremacy, 
and retained his power entire; he had merely to kneel and* 
crouch when Be transacted business with Mr. Roberts or with Mr. 
Sinclair; but when Mr. Bannertnan came, the ease was far worse 
for the Mussulman, their mutual ignorance of each other's lan¬ 
guage utterly precluded them from transacting business together 
without the aid of an interpreter, who, of course, could very 
easily give his own colouring to most matters. The Sheristadar, 
or head of the writers and accountants, spoke English, and there¬ 
fore became the factotum and premier of Ramuad, and continued 
supreme ruler as long as Mr. Bannerman was the Collector 
and Magistrate. In the course of the very few interviews that 1 
had with Mr. Bannerman, I found him as eagerly desirous, as his 
unnerved condition would admit of, to become acquainted with 
the actual state of the country, and of what was going on around 
him, and even of what was done by the native officers in his name. 
My own almost total ignorance of the language made me very 
ignorant; however,! had above half-a-dozen young men thoroughly 
acquainted both with the Tamil language and the English lan¬ 
guage, stationed at the principal points of the country, and had 
posts running between them and myself daily, conveying their 
reports to me; besides which, I was constantly travelling about 
tbe coast of Ramnad by sea and land, accompanied only by a 
domestic or two, and often having two or three Tamil interpreters, 
x themselves of different natibns, in the course of a day’« journey: 
besides which, I lived entirely amongst my divers and diggers, 
endeavouring to become thoroughly acquainted with every indi¬ 
vidual of their families; at the Choultries my mat was in the 
midst of an hundred divers and travellers; and in the sm all 
hamlets 1 encamped under their trees; every child along 
the whole line of the coast of both the Marawers, was fa¬ 
miliar with the Chank Agent. The familiarity was mutually 
beneficial in many points; I had a direct interest in protect¬ 
ing the divers and diggers, and in' keeping them well with 
^ach other,jso t&at they might be constantly at fvorl?, procuring 
chanks and shells *and chaya-root; every degree of their pros¬ 
perity caused recruits to enter the lists, and increased the pro¬ 
duce of tbe farms, for which heavy rents had been paid down to 
the government, merely by dealing justly, and with the weak as 
with the strong, the robust enterprising divdr was enabled to re- 
Satt Indio Mag. Vat., nil Ng. 44, July. 
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main out diving the whole of the day, ami instead of having to 
wait himself for hours at the store-house, there to struggle 
through an impatient crowd for precedence, and to squabble 
about the number, measure, Baltic, and payment of his shells, he 
was enabled to take his meal and his repose, and entrust his shells 
t<f any of his children who could carry them ; indeed, often they 
used to say, archly, we find that you deal more gently with our 
children than with ourselves, and that you are not so exact in 
measuring our shells when we send them by the children as 
when we ourselves bring them, therefore we need not lose our 
own time in doing what the boys can do with more advantage. 
JThe youngest of the children, those from six to eight years of 
age, Vouki have the money tied up in the end eff their rag or 
cloth, and take the utmost possible care of it; they would have 
parted with it only with their lives; those who were older, used 
to calculate the value of their shells, and count and re-count their 
money with the utmost care, assisting each other with advice 
whenever there was any difficulty; in like manner, these children 
used to watch over the traps of their friends, all the day, with 
the utmost vigilance, without regard to the heat. Thus, my 
business and my habits made me become as one of the people; 
our interests were mutual, and according to the custom of the 
country, and*the system of the government, I was their chief; 
every complaint came to me in the first instance. However, that 
which drew the bon$ t most closely between the natives and myself 
Was the hatred and horror which l bad of the accursed system of 
robbery which the English gentlemen in the south of India practise 
towards t&e natives, under the specioils, yet odious name of purvey¬ 
ance. Eatery body in the country knew that I abhorred the vile 
system, the base crime. The purveyance of fowls, sheep, cows, 
t &o., was a continual source of discontent; therefore, the com- 
piaints made to me on the subject were innumerable, and often 
the fear of my exposing the robbery caused the prey to be 
dropped. Indeed, at one time, the orders were not to purvey 
from my people or in my neighbourhood. I soon saw that it was 
impossible for the Sheristadar to allow his master to meet withme, 
for even a single spark of light, elicited by accident, could not 
caule ajgeneral explosion. The whole system, and the 
whole machinery of the government, was Hindoo: that is—-false. 
No one subject or branch of it could bear to be investigated. 
The whole policy of every one, at all interested in preserving it, 
naturally was—rsecrecy. From the very first day of my arrival 
in the country I herfrd and saw all that If could, and spoke openly 
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of all that i heard and saw,; all my own dealings were above 
board ; I sought no favour, but paid direct to the government the 
full value for*every privilege I bargained for; of «course, long 
before this period* I had found out, that I might have bought far 
greater real ppwers than 1 actually possessed, at a much cheaper 
rate than 1 had paid by racing and gambling with the principal 
collector, by feeding and pleasuring with the subordinates, and 
by dealing with the Tebsildars and Ameent; hut these things 
did not at all suit me, therefore I kept straight on my own 
course, 8nd continued to speak, freely of the stale of the country 
as far 1 knew about it. It was not long before points of. 
difference, arose between the government officers and myself, 
and such violent and unjust steps were taken against me, that I 
resigned the contracts which 1 had entered into with the 
government, and determined to abide an appeal to the King’s 
Court at Madras; however. Sir Thomas Munro’s government in* 
terposed, and I continued to carry on the farms and other 
concerns, but seeing that the interior of India was not my proper 
element, I gradually drew in my business, as I could without loss. 
Mr. Bannerman’s health obliged him to retire to the IVeilgherry 
Mills for some months, so that Ramnad was again left 
without a civilian. Soon after his return he obtained leave to 
visit Madras, and Mr. Robert Nelson acted as Sqjn-Collector. 
Mr. Nelson was a ^delicate young man, and for a Madras 
civilian he was well acquainted with the Vamil language, and 
laborious; no man could be more conscientious; in fact, he was 
very religious, but he thought it his duty to maintain the exist¬ 
ing system of government, in every thing, except papering to 
the Company’s devil gods, and purveying for himself, his horses, 
and his dogs; these villanies he,would not commit, no, not 
eten for the Company; he resisted. them most nobly, and set 
his face as a dint against them. lie had been long at Ram ead 
before he flogged a renter, and two other custom-house officers, 
for three several cases of extortion; after? this, when the market 
people and their customers went, as usual* to pay custom on-their 
wares and victuals, the officers refused to take it, unless they 
were sure it wasdegal, and said to many of .tbem jponf are trying 
to entrap ns, and jget us flogged also. This administration of 
law, by Mr. Nelson, was like putting a piece of new cloth ott 
an old garment; it only made the rent much worse. The old 
bottles of Hindoo usages, and customs were unable .to contain 
the new wine of BrilislLlaw and justice.;, the bottles soon burst* 
and the wine was lost.1 The custom taxes had been collected 

1 c 2 
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contrary to law, therefore, for attempting to restrain them within 
the limits prescribed by law, Mr. Nelson was sent hack to 
Dindigul only as assistant to the Collector. However, he curried 
with him the esteem and affection of the people of Ramnad; not 
foF pandering to their superstitions, but for attending to his duty 
tp the best of his ability. The whole country also gave credit to 
Mrs. Nelson for having noticed and pointed out a case where 
their grass-cutter was defrauding a villager, and for seconding the 
unimpeachable integrity of her husband. I had no acquaintance 
whatever with the Nelsons, but my eye was ever upon them, and 
r my car open to every report of their conduct, for I hate the order 
of thfe Company’s civilians, and more especially the Madrassees; 
it is the most abominable imitation of nobility; the most detestable 
caste I know of—grafted, as it is, by Britain upon India; the 
Brahmins did all that they could do to degrade the people of India, 
but the Company has out-done the Brahmins; the Company’s ci¬ 
vilians are more ignorant, more exclusive, and more exalted than 
the Brahmins ever were. The next person who came to Ramnad 
as the Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate was Jonathan 
Dunoan Gleig, the son of a minister of the Kirk in Scotland, 
and nephew of the well-known governor of Bombay, Jonathan 
Duncan. This young civilian had studied the Teloogoo language, 
and served,in the Northern circars, where he lost his health 
and his reason, but a voyage to the Cap^ of Good Hope had 
restored both; he was totally ignorant of the Tamil language, 
yet he came to Ramnad as the fiscal of the whole kingdom: he 
was so apathetic, indolent, and lazy, that even in the sultry 
climate of South India, he used not to rise until noon! be was 
accompanied by a Telinga servant to play at billiards with him ; 
* when tired of this exercise,*about four o’clock, he occasionally 
looked into one or other, or even both of bis offioes, and thus 
did he discharge the duties of the magistracy and of the ex¬ 
chequer of the kingdom of Ramnad; being the only covenanted 
' civil officer of the company within that kingdom! In the even¬ 
ing, his chief amusement upts in reading Teloogoo with the 
daughter of his butler, a girl .of twelve years of age, who was 
married sotn after their arrival at Ramnad. Amongst his other 
mighty acts, Mr. Gleig issued numerous proclamations, which if 
course, superseded every law or custom opposed to them; by 
one of his edicts, he set aside the Tamil language, and ordered 
that all petitions, complaints, letters, Ac. should henceforth be 
dra4h up in the Teloogoo language, in order that he himself might 
be able to understand them ; hy anotherlukase, he set forth that 
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much of his time was wasteij with investigating false complaints, 
and therefore he declared that for the future all persons* who 
teased him with complaints, which,they failed to substantiate to' 
his satisfaction, should suffer the punishment which would hare . 
been inflicted upon the accused, if found guilty: he varied the 
relative value of the current coinB, and fixed the price of labour 
and provisions at such rates as suited his butler, bis, marker, and 
the other members of bis cabinet: he forbade the use of music 
at funerals, and in fact, he did whatever he pleased* without the 
most remote fear of any check or controul whatever. He did 
all these things quite innocently; he thought he was doing good; 
and like eveay other Madras civilian he thought himself a Solon. * 
These exclusives “ of the service,” are so flattered and so pro¬ 
tected from contradiction, that they never suspect themselves of 
fallibility; they are indeed the spoilt children of fortune. From 
first to last, the whole system of the government of Ramnad 
seemed to me less a reality than a mockery of government; ( it 
was so utterly despicable and so very abominable. I had .never 
seen Mr. Gleig, therefore 1 do not speak of him from personal 
acquaintance, but from common report; however, there is no 
doubt of the accuracy of the. tongue of the-world, for, wherever 
Europeans are so few and so exalted, they live in houses of 
glass; all their actions are most strictly watched and reported 
abroad among the jwsople, whose properties, liberties, and lives 
are all at the disposal of the Chilian, wlujsfi will is the only law 
of the land, to which he is sent to collect as much as possible of 
the crop into the granary of the company: indeed, the will of 
the civilian even regulates the religion of the people !* 

In thus attempting to delineate the characters of the Sub- 
Collectors of Ramnad, l have b$en obliged to use plain strong 
'language, for the lines are so few, that it was necessary theysh’ould 
be graven deeply* 

A SYNOPSIS of the whole of the EVIDENCE taken before 
the EAST INDIA COMMITGEE in relation to the 

Urns of Sstitf*, 

• Including* a Reference alto to the information conjoined the 

Appendix accompanying that Evidence „ * 

( Continued from A’o. 43, page 396.) 

Regimental Officer s.—397. The establishment of European 
commissioned officers attached to a regiment of Native cavalry of 
six troops, and of jiative infantry of eight companies, is 1 

(3 . 
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colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 6 captains, 8 lieutenants, 4 
cornets or ensigns—20 officers—Besides which there are two 
Native commissioned officers, p subadar and a jemadar, with each 
. troop or company. 

308. There is a great variety of opinion in regard to the 
number of European officers required to be effective w ith their 
cofrps, the e|tablishment above-mentioned being intended to 
provide for the duties of the general stuff, and liable to further 
reduction on account of sickness and on furlough in Europe. 

309*—Sir R. Scot states that “ on an average,, there is pro¬ 
bably about five or six officers per regiment (including absentees 
*in England) permanently removed from duty with,their corps; 
about two more may be stated as the proportion absent on mere 
temporary occasions, scarcely leaving half of their fixed comple¬ 
ment present; and that number constantly liable of course, in 
any particular regiment, to bo still further reduced.” Excluding 
then the colonel from the calculation, who generally does not 
perform regimental duty, out of an establishment of nineteen 
officers, there would not according to Sir R. Scot, remain, on an 
average, more than thirteen or fourteen officers per corps for regi¬ 
mental duty, and these liable to still further reduction on account 
of temporary absences in India, estimated at two per regiment. 
Excluding then the temporary absentees, the present authorized 
establishment* would allow 1 officer to command, 2 officers for 

C 

the regimental staff, c Jtud 10 or 11 officers, without taking the 
temporary absentees into account, or including them in the esti¬ 
mate, eight or nine officers for six troops in the cavalry, and eight 
companies ?n infantry, in regular Native regiments of the Com¬ 
pany’s service ; or about one European officer per troop or com¬ 
pany, exclusive of the quartermaster and interpreter, who is 
always available in action as an additional subaltern, and of tbe 
two Native commissioned officers per troop already mentioned, 

400.—The following is what is stated by the witnesses in 
regard to the number of European officers required to be effective 
witb Native corps. 

401-—Sir JL. Smith thinks that “ not many officers are wanted 
in tBd.Native.army except when a corps goes on service.” (Sec 
Qineliioa 2335). * * 

402!-rSir J* Malcolm observes, “It is not for the parade and 
drill of a corps that officers of standing are much required in the 
Native ihfantry. A good commanding officer and staff, with 
junior officers, will bring a Native corps into full as high order, 
as if the whole complement of senior officers were present; but 
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it is in the command of these troops when on service, and when 
detached on special duty, that good and efficient officers are*, 
required ; and all those I have stalled are in the dnily exercise, 
of this duty.” * 4 

403. —In aft other place he observes, the rank of captain “ Is 
one of the most important in the army, and there cannot be a 
condition more unfavourable to military discipline than that of 
many corps of this presidency (Bombay), in which there is not 
an officer between the commander of the regiment and the 
subalterns. 

404. —Sir T. Pritzler, in speaking of the Madras army, , 
remarks that *ln general it is “ as efficient as the material of 
which it is composed will admit;” but that it is generally “ ill 
supplied with European regimental officers in the field.” 

40£».—Col. Stannus thinks that “ the number of European 
officers is unquestionably too limited, as it is well known that ou 
them depends the confidence and military spirit which elevates % 
Native soldier far above those in the service of the Native powers.” 

40(5.—Lieut.-col. Baker is of opinion that the two lieutenants 
and one eusign per regiment, reduced in 1829, should be 
restored. 

407.—Major Wilson remarks that “ the presentaestablishment 
of European officers to the Native regiments is considerably tbo 
low to enable them to meet a powerful enemy.” He accordingly 
recommends the formation of two regiments of Native infantry 
into single regiments of two battalions, the. European officers being 
attached to one battalion, anti the Native to the other; dhe latter 
being commanded by a selected field officer or captain, with a 
Native adjutant and European regimental staff*. 

, 408.—Capt. Page states that 4# few companies should, in his* 
opinion, have less than two European officers. 

409. —Capt. Duff* remarks that “ an efficient number of Euro¬ 
pean officers, the full complement at least; will always prove of 
incalculable advantage on service.' ‘ ■ 

410. —Sir W. K. Grant thinks ‘hat the dumber of European 
officers with Native corps is too few. 

411. —In another of the replies the injurious effjpct of increasing 
the number of European commissioned officers in respect to 
promotion is dwelt upon, and reasons are stated why, on other 
grounds, an increase of officers is not necessary, and that evei»,.a 
further reduction might bo desirable. . 

41*2.—Some of the witnesses, besides a fieM officer to command, 

I 
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and an officer for each of the regimental staff appointments, deem 
*an European officer for each troop or company to be adequate to 
N every purpose of efficiency, assisted as he is by twd Native com¬ 
missioned officer^ under him. Others, in addition to the number 
above-mentioned present with the corps, would have a captain to 
ejrtary squadron of cavalry, and to each grand division of infantry; 
and there asre other witnesses who advocate an establishment 
which, in addition to a commanding officer, a second in command* 
and the regimental staff, would allow as many as two, and even 
three European officers, besides the Native officers being present 
» with each troop or company. 

413. —To maintain the degree of efficiency above-%tated, Lieut.- 
col. Watson recommends the following establishment of European 
commissioned officers:— Regiment of Native Cavalry.—1 colonel, 
1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 5 captains, 10 lieutenants, 4 or 6 
cornets or ensigns, in all 22 or 23 officers; increase, 2 or 3 
officers per regiment. Regiment of Native Infantry.—1 colonel, 
1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 5 captains, 12 lieutenants, 4 or 5 
cornets or ensigns, in all 21 or 23 officers: increase 4 or 5 
officers per regiment. 

414. —Col. Leighton recommends two majors instead of a 

major per regiment, besides a captain and a lieutenant per com¬ 
ply, and two for the regimental staff appointments, and the four 
ensigns per regiments at present. This would give an increase 
of one major, three captains, and three lieutenants, or seven 
officers beyond the present authorized establishment of Native 
infantry wgiments. * 

416. —Tfeose who advocate the higher efficiency of two and even 
three European officers per troop or company, would require a 

•still more considerable increadb to the present authorized estab¬ 
lishment, probably not less than four or ten officers to each 
Native cavalry regiment, and eight or sixteen officers to each 
Native Infantry regiment, as the case might be. 

410.—There being twenty-one regiments of Native cavalry and 
160 regiments of Native infantry on the Indian establishment, 
this increase required to the army, if the views of those officers 
were to be Icted^upon, would be very considerable. 

417. —The lowest calculation would extend 4o 408 officers, and 
the highest to 2,600 officers of the Native cavalry and infantry 
of lndin, independently of the number requisite to place the 
Company's European infantry and the artillery, both European 
and Native, in a corresponding scale of pfomotion. 
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418.—Independently of tbe question, whether the present 
authorized establishment he adequate to the wants of the service, • 
another remaiift to be stated, which has reference to the unequal 
number of officers withdrawn from particular regiments on * 
account of staff employ, or absent on furlough to Europe. From" 
this cause the number of officers available for regimental duty, 
in particular regiments, has varied, according to Sir J. Nioolis, 
in the old double regiments, from as many as eighteen to as few 
as eight; and Sir E. Paget states, that on the occasion of 
his making a tour of inspection, when he saw by much the 
largest portion of the Bengal infantry, “ there were instances, 
alter the regiments were divided into two battalions each, in 
which he did not find more than three, four, or file officers with 
their corps.” 

418,—To remedy this, a rule was adopted by the Court in 
November 1823, requiring that not more that five officers in each 
regiment should be absent on account of staff employ; and the 
practice of the local Government in carrying this regulation into 
effect, is stated by Sir T. Pritzler to be, that if a regiment has 
too many officers on furlough, an officer from that regiment is not 
allowed to go upon the stall' as long as that cause of deficiency 
may continue. These regulations “ arc not yet in fpree through¬ 
out the corps, because they only take effect as Jhe officers 
remove; tbe Government do not send ^jnan from his staff 
appointment.” 

420. —The following is the opinion of the witnesses in regard 
to the efficacy of this rule, v in equalizing the number qf officers 
aiailable for duty in their corps.” Sir J. Nicholls sgys, that it 

“ is not so much so as it was intended to be; I had (he 
qbserves) one oorps under me at tlie siege of Bhurtpore that had 
but one captain; many similar instances may be seen in the 
three armies;” and Sir T. Reynell thinks that the rule has been 
efficacious. 

421. —The effect of the rule, however, may bo correctly ascer¬ 

tained by a return, Appendix (A.), No. 53, which shows “ the 
number of officers withdrawn frmi each regular regiment of 
cavalry and inftfhtry, for staff and detached emp^pymbnt, in each 
year from 1$13 to 1831.” , 

422. —By this it appears, that in 1824, when the rule came 
into operation, and in 1831 (the latest period to which tbe 
return could be prepared), the number of Native infantry regi¬ 
ments which had respectively the under-mentioned amount of 
*taff and detached absentees, was as follows 
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423. —The effect then of the rale appears to hare been as 
follows: namely, that in the year in which it came into opera¬ 
tion there were altogether 47 Native regiments of infantry, out 
Of an establishment of 142 regiments, from which more than five 
officers had been taken for staff and detached employ, and that 
when the rulp had been in operation about seven years there were 
iu> more tb^p five regiments, out of an establishment of 152 regi¬ 
ments, in which the prescribed nnmber of fere such absentees per 
regiment had been exceeded. 

424. —Some of the witnesses are of opinion that this rule, if too 
strictly jidkered to, would be productive of inconvenience. 
Lieut.-col^ Fielding puts the following case in illustration of liis 
opinion: “ A very able man as lieutenant may be placed in tin* 

» Political department, and very much distinguish himself in it; 
he may, before he attains the rank of captain, have attained a 
very high political situation ; and if it so happens that the officer 
immediately above him i« of the staff also, by the present regula¬ 
tion, that officer, notwithstanding the importance and dignity of 
the situation in which he is employed, must be remanded to his 
own corps to do duty as a captain.” Sir J. Malcolm adds to the 
pome effeeMh" Services are continually occurring in India, the 
success of whicn depends upon the individual character and 
(puitfiealion of the officers employed; and 1 have had, diiring 
the latf three years, recurring instances of the difficulties which 
this has ^occasioned to the Government in the selection of its 
instruments. I cannot mention a stronger case than that strict 
attention to this rule was likely to have prevented my employing 
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Capt. Burnes, who has lately surveyed the Indus, and who, from 
local experience and other causes, was the only man, as far as 1 
could judge, qualified to carry that important service infp success¬ 
ful operation. 

425. —Col. J. JMunro also appears to consider the rule as liable " 
to the objection of limiting too much “ the field of selection to 
the Cominander-in-chief and government of officers fit for staff 
situations/’ Sir J. Nicliollsand Sir T. Keynell do not appear 
to concur in this view. 

426. —Sir J. Malcolm again remarks, “ 1 should think the staff 
regulations might be construed to relate only to officers removed 
from regimental duty, or from the command of men of tlieir linn; 
and they might not be applied to brigade majors or line adjutants 
if the system was introduced of giving these temporary appoint¬ 
ments to officers belonging to corps at the station. No situation 
of brigade or line staff should remain to the same individual 
beyond a period of three years, except on field service.” He 
observes, “ Under the head of military staff is the general, tho 
divisional, the brigade, the garrison, and the regimental staff. 

1 consider also that in India the officers of the Commissariat 
department must continue on the military staff of the army.” Also 
those employed in the Political department, and as surveyors. 

427. —Lieut.-col. Baker considers the restriction injregard to • 
staff absentees as “ highly expedient and politic.” 

428. —Major Nutt thinks that the order of t%e Court relative 
to staff absentees should be rigidly enforced. 

420.—in another of the replies it is suggested that # “ the 
regulation at present in force, if modified in sopie such spanner” 
as is therein suggested, “ by leaving it discretional with the local 
Government to deviate from the rule an special cases, the grounds 
of which to be recorded at the time, enema to be well worth a 
further trial, since the ether remedies which have been suggested 
to widen the sphere of selection-for staff employ, are not alto* 
getker free from difficulty, andinightbe attended with embarrass¬ 
ment. \i y . jt • • . 

4 * f 

430.—To obviate the objections abo?0«f tMed by some of the 
witnesses to the rule, it has been propose^.4o form a sumber of 
skeleton corps* with Re view of substituting an officer from sucji 
corps in the place of a staff absentee, to do duty in his absence; 
with the view of obtaining a more full scope Of election: Sir J. 
Nicolle thinks that such a plan would be “ preferable to distress* 
ing the corps, as they now are, by taking so mqny officers away/* 
*i**T. Rcyncll—that. “ it would be a gOpd airansrcmeut, inasmuch 
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as it would tend to the efficiency of the corps.” Sir J. Malcolm 
gives his opinion in favour of the plan, and offers the following 
suggestion in regard to the mode in which it should be carried 
into effect, in the subjoined extract from his evidence: “ Various 
'-modes have been proposed as to the construction of such corps ; 
the most practicable appears the formation of corps of officers 
without men, from whom vacancies caused by appointment to the 
staff could be filled, who might be employed on the staff, aqjj when 
not so employed wonld serve with the regiment by whom their 
services were most required. These officers would, in short, be 
disposable in any way, though they would rise in unattached 
corps. There are fewer objections to this plan«than any other ; 
for it could in no degree disturb the regular rise of other corps, 
or produce those inequalities of promotion that must result from 
filling the vacancies made by nominations to the staff in the regi- 
ments to which they belonged. The unatlaohed corps which 
have been proposed need have no ensigns, the seniors of that 
rank in the army being promoted into them as vacancies 
occurred; it would be formed, in the first instance, as an aug¬ 
mentation.” 

431.—Sir. 11. Scot is also in favour of the plan; hut Lieut.-coi. 
Fielding lias stated as an objection to it, “ that it would be 
. placing ” tbe officers of the skeleton corps “ in a very disagree¬ 
able situation, to be liable to be handed about from one part to 
another, and froib'one corps to another;” and Col. J. Mu tiro 
states the objections to the plan contained in the subjoined 
extracts from his evidence; “ 1 cpnsider it to be a very unmili- 
tary plan, and extremely difficult of execution: for instance, a 
skeleton regiment must be composed of the same number of officers 
in the several ranks as thp other regiments, in order to have 
the same chance of promotion with them. As a regular regiment 
consists of five captains, eight lieutenants, and four ensigns, and 
as most of the officers absent on staff duty and furlough are from 
the higher ranks, it would be almost impracticable to form 
skeleton regiments that should supply the exact number absent, 
because there are probably as many captains absent as lieutenants 
end ensigns. Then, with regard to the military principles, the 
officers of the skeleton regiments would have no csrps of men to 
which they wonld be permanently attached * they would be move- 
able from one regiment to another of the regular army, according 
to the casualties of the service, and therefore would have no 
motive to attach, themselves to any particular corps, or make 
ihcmselves acquainted with the character of the men belonging 
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to the corp* to which they were only temporarily attached. If 
there should he a deficiency of officers in any particular regiment 
to any oonsiderfble extent, officers njight be appointed with as 
much propriety to supply that deficiency from a regular regi¬ 
ment, where there was a greater number of officers, as from a / 
skeleton regiment.” 

432.—Capt. Balmain appears to advocate the plan of skeleton * 
corps. 

433^— Sir H. Worsley recommends that oertain irregular corps 
of oavalry and infantry should be regimented, and that corps of 
officers should be formed to provide for a portion of the staff 
designated by lyro. • 

434. —The difficulties which appear to be in the way of the 
plan of skeleton corps are stated in another of the replies to the 
Board’s circular. 

435. —To obviate the objections which attach to the skeleton 
plan, it has been suggested that the pressure upon particular 
regiments, occasioned by demands for the staff, might be obviated 
by a regulation to the effect, “ that where an officer has been 
absent for four or five years from his regiment on staff or other 
employment, his place should be filled up by an effective officer, 
and be promoted in every grade of rank, up to that of lieutenant- 
colonel, with the officer who stood next below him in Bis regiment 
at the time he was appointed to the staff.” Sir J. Nidolls thinks* 
that such a plan “ wfiuld be an expensive usrangement for the 
service, though beneficial to the individualand that it is 
liable to the objection of occasioning an irregularity of promotion 
which would make it <( very’unacceptable to the army aff large.” 
Lieut.-Col. Fielding appears to consider a plan of thif descrip¬ 
tion as liable to this objection : “ If several officers were taken 
Mm one regiment to this staff duty or civil duty, the rapidity of 
promotion of the junior ranks in that regiment would be much 
greater than in a regiment whose officers were not taken for that 
permanent duty j and 1 do not exactly, see how the difficulty is 
to be obviated.” Col. Dickson is of opinion, that if the staff, 
particularly “ the civil branch of it, (the Qpfumissariat, &e.) could 
be removed from,the effective, strength,^! would be |esirable 
and Capt. Macau* that “ the staff, on a Educed scale, might he 
borne on corps as supernumeraries, except officers, employed ’on 
actual military staff duty,” and that those Attached to political 
situations, to the commissariat, and all duties unconnected with 
the military profession, should be borne as supernumeraries on 
corps; and , upon the occasion of corps taking the field, such 
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officer* should riot be allowed to leave their civil duties, and reap 
the advantages of military command." Sir T. Reynell—that “ if 
the arrahgement for the commissariat," which' tycars the officers 
upon the strength of regiment, “ could be altered, it would bo 
* v advisable, so as not to deprive the army of so many officers 
but he would not recommend such an alteration for the pay 
• department. Lieat.-col. Watson is -of opinion that “ many of 
the appointments might be filled, as in the British service, by 
persons toon-military.’’ 

436.—Sir John Malcolm thinks that “ the pay department 
should be separated from the army.” He remarks in another 
pl^ce as follows: “ I must place under the head v of civil staff the 
auditor-general’s department, paymasters, collectors, magistrates, 
or other officers, continued permanently on civil duties. All 
persons appointed permanently to this branch should be struck 
off the strength of the corps to which they belonged. Their 
promotion should cease, and they should retain no further claims 
upon the military line than that of a right, at the stated period, 
to the pension of the rank they held when they were nominated 
to the civil staff*. Any vacancy caused by the transfer of an 
officer to the civil staff* should be filled up by line and not regi¬ 
mental promotion. It will be but just to the meritorious officers 
now in this'branch to give therii two or three years to make up 
‘their optito, whether they will remain in it, or return to the 
military line of the service.” * 

437-—Major Wilson recommends that the civil staff should 
be a distinct service, by the ** formation of a general and ord¬ 
nance Commissariat, on similar principles to those in His Ma¬ 
jesty’s sA'vice. 

438. —Lieut.-col. Colebrooke is of opinibn that officers appointed 
to the staff’ “ should invariably be taken off the strength of th&ir 
regiments without prejudice tb their promotion/* 

439. —Sir W. K. Grant thinks that there should be a separate 
service for the duties of the stud, commissariat, building depart¬ 
ment. arid such like. 

; '440.—Lieut.-col. Mayne is of opinion that “ the-establishment 
tfi European officers present with Native corps should be kept 
riarite complete* than has been the case of late ye vs, by a pr«- 
metien in lieu of officers appointed to the staff.” 

: Col. Stamms thinks that “ perhaps it might be found 

advisable to have separate establishments for the commissariat, 
barrack, arid other branches connected with the military depart¬ 
ment.” 
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442.—In another of the replies to the Board's circular, the 
difficulties in the way of a separation of the civil staff, on account 
of its unequal operation upon promotion, are stated and con¬ 
sidered. ’ 0 - * 


THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The arrogancy of the English, Scotch, and Irish lords is not 
equal to that of the knights, citieens, and burgesses of England, 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland, in legislating for British colonies 
and other dependencies, which are not represented in the British 
parliament; for* the lords seem really to think that they have 
some hereditary rights of legislation; hut every commoner is 
constantly reminded that it is only as the representative of his 
constituents that he is a member of the parliament, and he feels 
himself specially charged with the care of their interests; the 
very soul of his parliamentary existence is the natural right of 
man to make those laws by which he is to be bound. 

By the constitution of England, the consent of the people is 
necessary to make all laws binding, therefore a fair legitimate 
representation of the people is absolutely necessary to constitute 
an effectual legislature for any part of the British empire; and 
wherever this constitutional and legal representation '& wanting/ 
no law can be madep every mandate issued.jp a usurpation of 
power, and consequently, no tax can be levied without manifest 
robbery and injustice ; indeed, even the English law abhors the 
idea of taking property from freemen without their ourn free 
consent: it says, it is iniquitous that freemen should jiot have 
the free disposal of their own effects; whatever is iniquitous 
cannot be made lawful by any authority on earth, for .it is con¬ 
trary to theeternal supreme law which divides good from evil, 
Tims, in every point of view, the making of laws for the subjects 
of any part of the .British empire, without their own participation 
and assent, is iniquitous, and therefore unlawful; for though the 
purport of any law so made, be in itself, perfectly just and equi¬ 
table, yet, for want of the necessary legad formalities of repre¬ 
sentation and assent, it becomes unjust and iniquijLouS^ therefore 
unlawful, if the inhabitants of one .part of . the empire might 
determine a question, or enact a law tor the peculiar advantage 
only of that one part, though to the manifest detriment and 
injury of another part, without the representation of the latter, 
the former part would he made judges in tfaeirown cause, which 
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would be partial, not equitable, therefore iniquitous; for even an 
act of parliament made against natural equity is void in itself, 
because the laws of nature are immutable, and as such, they are 
the laws oi laws. 

When the kings of England conquered Wales, and annexed 
that country to England as a principality, then Uie Welsh sent 
their own representatives to the parliament in England, and 
therefore they became bound by the acts of that parliament, even 
though not specially named in the acts of the parliament. In 
like manner, the people of Calais sent their own representatives 
to the parliament in England, and were, consequently, bound by 
the acts of that parliament. The sovereigns of England also, 
unjustly attacked and conquered the people of Ireland ; but, as 
in Wales, and at Calais, the conquered people had a right to the 
same constitutional privileges as the people in England itself, 
although England was the seat of empire. The true constitu¬ 
tional mode of connecting British dominions, that are otherwise 
separated by nature, is only by means of the crown; the people 
of each portion of the empire have a right to govern themselves 
by their own laws, which requiring the assent of the same sove¬ 
reign will have a sufficient degree of uniformity of object to 
ensure the public good. The respective parliaments of the two 
islands weft entirely independent of each other; they sepa¬ 
rately graftted supplies, and they respectively enquired into the 
application of thahr grants; they each had a distinct economy 
and an entire independence, yet they were firmly united in 
allegiance to one head. After ages of wars, peaceably by in- 
beritadfco, the king of Scotland bbcame king of England, and 
thns the'erown of Scotland was united with the crowns of Eng¬ 
land and Ireland on the head of one common sovereign, to de¬ 
scend by the same rule of succession through future generations: 
however, Scotland retained its separate nationality; the Scotch 
court removed to London, but the Scotch parliament remained 
at home, quite distinct from the parliaments in England and in 
Ireland. At length, England and Scotland united themselves 
together into one kingdom, their parliaments met together and 
mingled themselves into one body; and a century later the king- 
dim of GreaUBritain united itself with the kingdom of Ireland, 
and the parliaments of the sister islandgwnixed themselves up 
with each other into one body. 

British dominion will continue to extend itself as long as 
liberty and justice are duly maintained. The legal mode of 
extending the conftitution to countries detached from the British 
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isles, is, by leaving to tbe people of each separate stale their own 
rightful power of malting their own laws; for, the parliament of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, cannot he 
esteemed a competent legislature to judge of the righ^of any, 

■ colony or othejr territory whose people are not represented in'’ 
that parliament. There is no obligation whatever on any eolo&y 
to conform itself to the will of any sovereign, or of guy parlia¬ 
ment whatever in which it is not directly represented, for where 
there is no authority to ordain, there is no obligation to obey; 
justice requires that the colonies shall be governed according to 
the established principles of the constitution and known laws of 
the empire. livery British colony has been settled as nearly as 
possible on the constitutional form of government which is enjoyed 
by all persons in the mother country, every British colony long 
enjoyed its constitutional right of a separate legislature, and 
every British colony has an inalienable right to maintain its own 
liberties. Nothing but the free grant and assent of the people 
gave the laws force originally in the mother country, and wherever 
they are introduced, nothing but the free assent of the people on 
the spot can possibly render them legal, just, and binding; there¬ 
fore, no newly acquired territory can be bound by any law of the 
English parliament, without such manifest injustice and iniquity 
as must render null and void all such pretended *laws; for, i f 
they were admitted, # they would render all the rights of the 
people entirely uncertain and unfixed, whiefl is odious to the 
law. For the parliament of England to impose the laws of Eng¬ 
land, or any one of its own gets, as law upon any colony or any 
other country is tbe highest possible injustice and iniquity. 
Nevertheless, how distinct soever the several colonies mid pro¬ 
vinces of Britain may seem to be in, point of situation, as well as 
in the exercise of a separate legislative power in each, they are 
yet firmly united by the orown, so as to form one vast empire, 
which will never be divided if the safe and honest policy be 
adopted, of maintaining the British constitution inviolate in aU 
parts of the empire; for it is a system so natural, so beneficial, 
and so engaging to the generality of mankind, that by tbe same 
means we might hold the empire of tie world!; to da* this, it is 
oifly necessaty that the laws of natural equity, justice, and li¬ 
berty shall be strictly observed, and the abomination of political 
servitude be abolished. When any person becomes subject to 
Britain, then that person naturally, constitutionally, and legally 
inherits the rights of a Briton; his submission places him under 
the protection of the constitution, but even natural eouitv does 
Fast India Mag. Vot. vm.No. *14, July. o 
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not permit the inferior rights of property to be alienated without 
the cousent or fault of the proprietors thereof; much less can it 
permit {||p alienation, annulling, or changing of a nation’s most 
\ralnable inheritance, the laws of their country, without the due 
consent of the people themselves. * 

A parliament cannot exercise a sovereign legislative power 
over any people whatever, who have not their own due share of 
power in that parliament; neither can a people be induced to 
submit themselves implicitly to a parliament in which they have 
no share of power. The very nature of a parliament limits its 
pow.er to its own constituents $ they send their representatives to 
answer for themselves, but not to domineer over*unrepresented 
colonies ah cl nations of whom they know nothing whatever, with 
whom they have no connexion or sympathy, but who are aliens 
to them in language, in religion, and necessarily also in their 
laws. 


THE COMPANY’S REVENUE COLLECTION-SYSTEM 
p DESCRIBED. 

« 

# « 

The instances are so rare of individuals in the service of the 
East India Company, coming forward manfully and fearlessly to 
give a faithful and correct account of the abuses existing in the 
administrative system of India, wkich we have so loudly and so 
repeatedly denounced, that it is with unusual gratification we 
present our readers with the following extract from an excellent 
poem, just published, entitled “ India/' by a young civilian/to 
which we briefly alluded in our last. The execution of the work 
is beyond all praise, and the feelings and motives under which it 
was dictated, will confer more lasting honour and credit on its 
author, than all the empty rank and wealth which the East India 
Company, or any other Company, could grant. Let the British 
government read this, and blush, that under* the cloak of its 
seuction and authority, such things are being continued to an 
•stout of which they can form no conception; and that other 
abuses of die existing administration, equally flagrant and iniqui¬ 
tous, are not more frequently brought to public notice, is attribu¬ 
te entirely to the mercenary and dishonourable motives 
ffued feelings of those, who as instriftnents and witnesses of the 
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system out of which they are created, poascaa not the candour, 
the manliness* or the heart to <pej)k out, a* the young civilian 
has done. 


• 

Nnw mark me! If a fierce fanatic boat 
Whoso law wan blond, and cruelty their boast. 
Heaped with the wrong* of lurj uncontrolled 
A conquered race too happy to be bol<l—>- 
It each successive century that jm&t 
Hrougbt burden* more, and greater than the last, 
'Till the poor *luve* had nothing left to give, 

BuPthe mere mess on which they strove to live— 

If mind and body with lh»ir torture bowed, 

Their feelings withered, and their aoula wire cowed, 
"fill man, the noble image of his God, 

Was Scarcely belter than the ground be trod— 

Wits it for yon to imitate their port, 

To plant vonr banner on the people’* heait 
To tear nway man’s earliest, dearest right, 

From honest hands that worked but could not fight, 
To nwke their scheme the basis, of your own, 

To weur the country ’* bosom to the bone, 

To exact the growing tribute ns it ends, 

With all the damning guilt it comprehend*. 

As if man’s happiness were .1 pretence, 

Man’s worth) an estimate of pounds and pgqfe ? 

And when men fainted with the loud they hore, 

And the vexed earth would yield her stores no more. 
Was it for yon to call jurre>irs a debt. 

To sell goods, bouses, all that yon could get, 

To strike amazement thro' the heart of home. 

And drive the starving wretches forth to roam 
Thro* winter’s rain or summer’s blazing duy, 
Because they pay not what they cannot pay ? 

And wbei: e’en then your claims remain unpaid, 

Was it for you to use the prison’s aid, 

Immure the ruined man who never knew 
A fault but that of lahouiing for you; 

Tear him from all he knew • and love* oh earth, 
Wbate’er bh high descen , Ins ratify bis Worth, 

Take freedom from the aw dling hfagi you’vp broke, 
-fdd insult Ip misfortune’s bitter ft hike, 

Until it please your high and mighty mind 
To loose the galling chains ’twas tin to bind, ’ 

And send him with dishonour back again, 

To beg at liberty from belter men? 

And this aot now and then—not here and there— 
put always, and to thousands—every where. 
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THE GRANTS, AGAIN! 

' < 

OR, THE EXTREMES OF STUPIDITY AND FOLLY. 


i 


In the Government, there are two Grants'—pleasant, agreeable 
•men in private life—nobody better; full of fraternal affection, and 
addicted tS piety and port-wine. 

Robert the Second, is going out Governor of Bombay. Herein 
is his cunning. Charles the First, (we mean, the First of the 
Grants,) remains President of the Board of Control; but, like a 
muph more exalted personage, similarly designated, it is quite clear 
that be has already lost his head. Would it be believed that so 
much ignorance could be found in any collected body of thirteen 
commonly educated individuals, as has been displayed in the 
concoction of the new India Bill, if one did not know the fact * 
The right honourable Charles Grant, (which rather surprizes us,) 
not knowing the world was round, imagined that every place east¬ 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope, must be some where in the East 
Indies; but the Liverpool merchants, who have seen maps and 
looked at globes, have discovered that Dantzic is fifteen miles 
farther EaBt from Westminster, than the Cape of Good Hope. So 
that, His Majesty’s Commissioners for the Affairs of India, by a 
’stupid, thifck-headed piece of ignorance, which the veriest, dirtiest, 
scamp of Stinkcpaalee would be ashamed of, have regularly 
thrown overboard the Act which they themselves obtained from 
the present Parliament in its last session, and which came into 
operation only on the 22nd of April; stifling their own offspring, 


as soon ft the month is up! We beg our readers to turn to page 
369 of the sixth volume of this magazine, where they will find the 
Act at full length; and they will b* fully persuaded that it 
authorizes the import of tea from Dantzic. We trust, that, no 
new law will again close our ports against the delicious and fragrant 
herb, known in Russia by the name of flowery tea, and restrict 
the people of the United Kingdom to the use of large leaf coarse 
Bohea, damaged with bilge water on a long voyage, and tery 
musty and dusty by long keeping. We know of no simple mea¬ 
sure by which Parliament can so effectually promote temperance, 
an by keeping the ports open to a fair supply o i tea of every 
description from every quarter, without regard to its bearings and 
distance, its latitude or even its longitude: without obliging every 
tea ship to work a traverse, to sail into a certain latitude before 


f ey run down their longitude, whether east or west, and to double 
e Hope, the Horn, or else either £rope through the straits of 
^pgellaft; or, penetrate through the Arctic seas. Alexandria, is 
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to the eastward of the Hope, and Porto Bello is to the westward 
of the Horn. Certainly it was the very intention of the framers 
of the existingdaw, that it should be,lawful to import teas from 

Suez, and also from Panama. But, forsooth, if the sea made a ’ 

• 

breach in the isthmus of Suez or in the isthmus of Darien, and a 
tea ship was to take advantage of such a breach or canal by 
sailing straight home through it, instead of tossing her crew and" 
cargo about the stormy seas of the Antarctic for some weeks, then 
the officers of customs, instead of congratulating her captain on his 
safe arrival by a passage hitherto undiscovered, would clap the 
King’s broad-arrow upon her, just as if he had got hold of a wreck, 
or of a sturgeon, or of a whale. The prerogative which allots the 
tail of a whale to the Queen, is now allowed to be barbarous, as 
Her Majesty has not so much occasion for the tail as she has for 
the head matter or the jawbone. However, should the 2200 
chests of tea imported into Liverpool, by too short a voyage, bo 
confiscated by the Lords of His Majesty’s Treasury, then the 
Queen will have a clearer claim on the cargo, as suitable, for her 
tea table, though it is not fit for the public market or the general 
' consumption of the baser people. The broad-arrow makes it 
imperial tea. The royal household ask no qeustions, for con¬ 
science sake. Like the Queen, Mr. Grant will have a claim on 
the prize; the Tea would disturb his sweet slumOers; but the 
chronometers will enable him to ascertain what o’cldck it is at 
Greenwich, the next’time he awakes, to issiA*an order in council, 
or to frame a public bill. But, we believe that the India minister 
leaves such matters of mere^detail to the Secretary of the Board, 
and the Secretary who did these things, has doubled tht Cape of 
Good Hope, he was not out in his reckoning; howevef, since the 
president is out im his longitude, and Macaulay is not here to draw § 
lip another Bill, and to gammon the house to send it up to Lord 
Brougham, but as Mr. Grant is on good terms with the Pope of 
Rome, the best thing he can do is to send to his holiness for a bull, 
altering the limits which his predecessors last fixed upon for the 
Indies. Mr. Grant, tnay remind bis holiness of what he has 
already done for Ireland;:and also tell him that during hit ad¬ 
ministration of India, he hasthc re extended episcopacy and adopted 
•popery ! Surely the Pope cannot rgfaee to bring the Capes of 
the Indies a few'miles closer to each other, especially as the 
people of Dantsic and of New York are heretiea, quite ont of the 
pale of the church. 

Thiajnistake of Hit Majesty’s ministers, ought to rouse Par¬ 
liament from the lethargy into which it is sunk, and to oanae the 
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members to look into the tea question, and see li there u any 
reason, 'Why it should not he imported irom any part and in any 
vessel, even jin a junk, transhipped if they please abSuez, or even 
ajt Dantzic, for where can he the harm? If it suits the thirsty 
artisan, to import tea from Rotterdam instead of giji irom Sche- 
dam, where ean be the injury to the ship owner or the capitalist ? 
the only objfction can be, that one oi the links of the long chain of 
the domestic monopoly of the land owners would be iracthred; and 
that every concession to the liberty of trade is a step towards the 
repeal of the Corn-Law, which imposes heavy taxes on the poor, 
for slight temporary advantages to the rich. 

Bat, what a ministerial mistake this is. No one * ver suspected 
that the Grants would discover the longitude, but, when they 
were off the Cape, Charles was quite old enough to know that he 
was to the west of Dantzic. At all events, he has convinced his 
colleagues, that, infuture, they must not trust to him to look out 
alone for the longitude; but they must put a steady smart hand 
into his watch: the right honourable gentleman may do very well 
to take the height of the sun, at noon ; hut, as soon as the watch 
is set, on goes the mght-e.ip, and he never thinks about where the 
ship goes to; in fact he is a mere line weather bird, all his life he 
has been, as it were, running down the trades, merely shitting his 
stpn sails, or^ at most, only like a Dutch lmliaman,}takingin a single 
reef for fear of a squall in the night, to avoid turning out. 

We commenced this article, by adopting what the John Bull 
has said; and we comlude it by a quotation from the St. James’s 
Chronicle, concerning the Red-tape Ministers Whoever 
complimented Mr. Charles Grant, or Lord Palmerston, or Lord 
Conyngham, upon the administrative talents of any of i|w *» } Jjnt* 
g these men have supped from the public sp'sm and pap*Jbeat, tbp 
whole substance of their animal being! there is not an ounce, a 
scruple, a dram, a grain ot one of them, that has not been con¬ 
tributed by the public bourn v, and yet it is to be seen, how little 
W« have got for our money.” 


. THE CITY OF PALACES. 

So wit the uene, m> farmed for jov; 

So curvt the tyrants that deulroj Sieye uf CoritHh. 


In nature nothing more exhilarating! just landed at Chauncl- 
paul ghaut* and the aspect of the “ City of Palaces,” still as 

r chanting as a chapter from the “ Thousand and One Tales* 
ery tiling so new', and bemuse new, therefore &o interesting. I 
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could dream away an existence in the emotions Uie region has 
called up. Two hours before noon, and yet so tensible is the heat 
from the scathing rays of the already’blazing sun, that.1 am bent to 
earth with lassitude and enervation. Oh for a breath from the dreary 
and'cold shore £ of my own England ! My energies are gone; I have 
scarcely strength to raise my pen towards the ink, to tell you the. 
situation in which I am plunged : mats allons. I have just landed 
at Chaund-paul ghaut, and having reached under the shelter of s 
huge canopy, which l am directed to consider as a sample of native 
ingenuity, formed from a single leaf of the palmetto palm.—-1 have 
reached, I repeat, my friend ****** carriage, which from an larly 
hour, has been in waiting for me; the blinds studiously sealed so 
as to exclude the minutest particle of the sun’s light, and the 
roof covered with matting, kept in a constant state of moisture : 
and ?m on my route to the most attractive and European station 
of this splendid capital, viz. Chowringhee. The interior of the 
carriage, is darker than a dungeon ; so, as to describing to you 
the beauties of the drive would he a work of most absolute fiction. 
My friend’s conversation has thrown a spell however over time, 
and the horses are pulled up, lam arrived before ^ thought we 
could have emerged from the first angle. The mansion has *n 
superb exterior, it & a square, lofty, massim* architectural pile, 
surrounded by successive tiers of balconies and verandas, supported 
on beautiful columns of the, Corinthian or composite orders. It 
is embellished too by a handsome portico, which having penetrated, 
y^bCadt^W^ through a magnificent, eolef, marble vestibule and 
*Wr«lc> k suite of spacious and sumptuous saloons. The floor, 1 
«*oept ^%ajrl4e floor of the hall, is covered with that delightful 

matting, and thence the footsteps over it are 
so noiseless, that a further effect is produced to enhance the 
voluptuousness iu which t(he senses are steeped. But, nothing 
E abhor so much as mthuti^ an, in a few rapid words, I shall tell 
that the CCitingS emitting with chandeliers and punkas, the 
trails divided between folding doors, mirrors, and Venetians; the 
y^teral boundaHeaof the apartment literally studded with ottomans, 
and attendants in^retinues, that would do honour to the (* rand 
^igo6r._J$nWVifgfct! « dozen Kitmigars, just analyze the fe%» 
*4$«6s •q$’4he§i efahipliC^and countenance; see a white rpbe of the 
direst fcnd WestCCah^ttLtcxture, pink, blue, yellower crimson 
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satin drawers, sandals in the place of shoes, and then the turban so 
fanciful and picturesque, a ^ink one, for instance, set off by a ban¬ 
deau of silver lace! and, now, do look at the creatures smile! he 
is a Mussulman, that you discover at a glance; born under the 
meridians of London or Paris. A vone pronounced, as it is he 
’is a voluptuary in the most expressive signification of the term. 
Ijlow different from the Hindoo 7 There is one pulling to and 
fro the light and ornamental cords of the Punkah. For hours, 
he has been at that lazy operation. Now, watch the distinctions 
in bis form, the physiognomy of the Moorman. ^Wbat a being ! 
By my soul, I believe him unmoved by a single impulse worthy 
the name of passion. Speak to him ; he is neither Rohilla, noi 
Afghan, every inch a Bengallee, docile to servility, abstemious to 
frugality, poor to destitution; timid, passive, smiling, treacherous! 
in the very heart of British civilization, reduced by political 
tyranny to the most woman-like species of barbarism. So much 
to the honour of the rule of England in Asia ! But how abomina¬ 
ble prosy I am. Von must wish me at the Antarctic. I have 
not, however, told you a twentieth of the delights, with which my 
brain is whirling. Which, among the gods of antiquity, is it, 
represented with his finger on his lips 7 WJiat a lesson for those, 
who in the sad predicament of myself, have lost half their wits 1 
Yet, have patience with me, beautiful Isabelle; you know what 
an unfortunate Kaleidoscopic mind Hiave; and, more unfortunate 


still, bow my pen keeps time with its rapid and ete 
( All the ladies (I am completely enscouced by 1 
awfully for tiffin; ten to one yon don’t know; 
Tiffin is an elegant interpretation of that gresf 
People in India could not cat hmchemi ta fa 
dom; but as to tiffin, it is the _ 

day* The term tiffin, includes 
cation of variety in the catalogue 'M 

»e> touch, scarcely to touch, the 
before you; but the supposition JW; hq 

immense distances. If is the 
Mmels in. Eight! wear out the tiffin 
Eli the conso; and io the mean gblnli*, 

Proour of drinking to you m clairei* 
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The City uj Palace*. 

sparkling A. L. E. 7 ” The challenge no sooner given is accepted., 
and Mrs. I*, very plausibly may be supposed to rise rather jo¬ 
cularly from table , when eight, ten, perhaps twenty‘bumpers of 
Hodgson, have, lent die magic of their exhilarating aid to resusci¬ 
tate her drooping powers. Mrs. P. is a delightful woman! so fat, 
fair, but, hush !—forty, she is not; at least no symptoms, not a ’ 
line of care, not a wrinkle, redolent; I swear to you, with smiles 
and blushes. Of all society in the world, society in Indiaf is the 
most bite and unendurable. Such forms, such punctilios; it would 
be as easy to learn the rules of the House of Commons. Invite a 
party to your house ; ask Mrs General A. and Mrs. Major B. but, 
lead Mrs. Major before Mrs. General, to the place of honour; 
and, oh! fire and flames of vengeance descend upon your head. 
The General A. mould lead Mrs. General from your house that 
instant, and do not think I offer you any exaggeration; this is 
tact, fact, having actually taken place at Madras. But, speaking 
of Calcutta, which par excellence is the “ City of Palaces," I never 
knew but one musical lady there The rest, ** could not sound a 
note on the piano for the world, it was so long since they had 
given up practice; the heat, the excessive heat, tas such an 
obstacle: and then, tbf nursery, their case was the hardest imagin. 
able." Dear, sweet, intellectual beings, that can toy away life 
before a mirror; sorting over finery, and scolding, or diverting in 
' the idle prattle of their ayahft! Mrs. C— ’s beauty, of course 
£*> tranaoeedent; celebrated too for her connoisseurship ift painting, 
could not ulituie the English school, would rather undergo 
pulsatory, than have the “ Helen," even of Westall in her house. 
Exquisite selection ! nothing less than a Claude, or a Domeni- 
chi«q»nr« Canaletti; superb taste, prodigious sagacity. Now, 
lisMy^ view of the Brent*, by Caualetti; beautiful to excess of 
- b«M«t| a soft, dellbkwji;ff4il|fe, is brought for the verdict of Mrs. 

—; for the object, itfuffluti d, thg£the artist, is no more than 
sgtr own Tamper, Mrs. C. caftUqt endujfuit. The "picture, to use 
her own words, “ iS thoroughly defective.". By Minerva, the 
women of Calcutta have fine souls, you would say so, did you take a 
drive in the evening round thweourse, and attendingthespot allotted 
twice during the week to the pnblic performance»of the band; descend 
fro# your equipage, and eojoy the Sweet converse of their yet 
sweeter lij ^k^ yivscitv tn the flow ot dicir ideas' But, be 
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sure you wear a red coat with a couple of golden epaulette*, or 
that you are iu the civil service, with at least the rank of a ten 
years, standing, otherwise ‘you will he . utterly “'trotted off,’’ an 
ineligible of the most hopeless caste. But more of .the ladies 
another time. My first evening at Calcutta w&s particularly 
- sombre. I was neither interloper, nor griff, but a mere wayward 
fanciful being, travelling the world over for personal gratification. 
At ten,at night we rose from dinner; coffee, and liquors succeeded, 
hut with these swept away the residue of the enchantments of the 
evening. livery one was thoroughly ennuyeux, myself not th 
least; and in vain I attempted to render the momfciit less tedious, 
by reference to topics of the most general interest. “Topics of 
the most general interest,” however, were the least adapted to the 
singularly obtuse intellects of this singular society. Turning to 
a civil servant, 1 remarked, that the political condition of Europe 
was as critical as that of India seemed anomalous, and he responded 
by assuring me, “ that the offices of judge, collector, and opium 
grower, were so onerous that no'other subjects occupied bis atten¬ 
tion whereupon, being on my left flanked by a remarkably 
handsome, dark moustachioed captain, 1 addressed myself to him 
also, by observing, that of all men of the day perhaps there was 
not one so admirably chosen as the present governor of that Pre¬ 
sidency; to this, l had no sooner given utterance, than the captain 
literally raved. I saw my mistake, J>ut like many a general after 
the baltl^, when it was too late, I took my hat, and pleading 
illness, was dVf before a voice could be raised entreating ntS 16 
stay. Did I repent the rashness ? impossible! it was to allow of 
my being ravished by a night of unimaginable splendour. Ill ere 
was a breeze, a breeze afloat, and I rushed onward till 1 reached 
the very margin of the waters. Beautiful llooghly ! 1 hear the 
murmur of thy waves, as at that hour they lay all bare to; the 
warm moonlight. 1 wandered on along the whole extent of the 
esplanade j"«the hour was so calm, the palace of tire governor looked 
gprgeous, and told of the pomp and sovereignty that reigned wilhifi ; 
f passed hastily in front of the Town Hall, and then, the Supreme 
Court; the first, invoked my admiration; but the latter, shabby, 
|Jfejlpidatcd, gloomy, shewed how far it was regarded as the 
Pjgcnius at war with the spirit of-all surrounding objects. I marched 
pan, l wiy* not wearied ; there was the Custom House, and almost 
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attached toit.the residence of the old deceased Commodore ; then* 
there was Garstin’s Buildings, then the splendid Hurkaru esta¬ 
blishment, fortifier on Tank Square, and the Monument to the 
gallant Ochterlony; while in the distance to the left, the long, 
beautiful, line, yclept the Writers’ Buildings. But, hist! hist! 
a serenade ; I hear the tones of a guitar! Adieu l more { perhaps, 
to-morrow ! 


MILITARY TYRANNY IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 

In our last nujnber, we published the congratulatory addresses 
of the military masonic lodges in the Madras Presidency to that 
long persecuted officer Colonel Smythe of the Cavalry, on the 
full and honourable acquittal he had obtained of the foul charge 
preferred against him by Sir Robert O’Callaghan, the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief and sought to be sustained by conspiracy and 
perjury. We had at that time received from India very volu¬ 
minous papers relatiug to that extraordinary proceeding, to the 
libellous remark made by Sir Robert O’Callaghan in general 
orders on the acquittal, and to the universal disgust and dis¬ 
satisfaction felt throughout every branch of tho Indian army at 
a line of conduct so scandalous and degrading on the ^»art of his. 
Excellency, and his seeming determination, in utter disregard to 
every principle of honor and justice, to scrffOh with the arm of 
his power, a band of official unworthies in every combination to 
work the ruin of any honourable character obnoxious to them. 
From these papers we had intended to cull plentifully for our 
present number, hut recent arrivals from* MadraS||ivfhg inun¬ 
dated our table with further letters and documents, relating to the 
•outrageous course still pursued by the Commander-in-chief, under 
the secret guidance of the Adjutant General and Judge Advocate 
General, in regard to Colonel Smythe, and the vile means em¬ 
ployed against him : as well as in regard to the quickly following 
trial of another officer of tha| army, also a victim to foul confeder¬ 
ation, and these papers being of a nature so serious as to involve 
very high parties.in and about fort St. George in^jnatters of 
mpst grave accusation; we require mojpe time for their considera¬ 
tion than the period ftr publication now allows. 

In the case of Ensign Hiern some time ago, we refrained from 
publishing much that we considered of a nature to reflect the ut¬ 
most disgrace on Sir Robert O’Callaghan, because we were led 
to understand the Court of Directors had decided there to inter¬ 
pose their authority, and to terminate, the iniquities system to 
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which that young officer was sacrificed. His unfortunate death 
of a broken-heart while under the suspension to which head¬ 
quarters sb tyrannically and cruelly subjected Him, in the face 
' of two acquittals by the Court which tried him, alone, stayed, if 
we may believe what we then beard, the transmission of such a 
dispatch to the Madras Council as would have caused Sir Robert 
O’Callaghan to observe more delicacy and caution for the future, 
in interfering with and commenting on courts-martial proceed¬ 
ings and judgments. We regretted this at the time, for the sacri¬ 
fice of that individual officer’s life, rendered such a dispatch the 
t/tjtrc urgently called for; and we had reason to think from what 
we heard of Sir Robert’s official qualifications afid habits, and of 
the dispositions of those by whom he has been in all things 
directed since the death of bis military secretary Colonel Lynd- 
say, that the evil system would be persevered in until the army 
might be brought into the discontented and agitated state in 
which all late letters and arrivals 'therefrom now represent it 
to bo. 

The several general orders on the recent trials of Captain 
M‘Donald of the Cavalry, at Hydrabad—of Colonel Smythe of 
the Cavalry at Vizagapatam—and of Captain Sprye, Deputy 
Judge Advocate General, at Masulipatam, all rapidly following 
* each other, will, wc doubt not, excite some surprise in our 
military readers ^fven those, who from having served in India, 
know something of the infamy of the Madras head-quarter system, 
and who looks on the assembly of courts-martial; as something 
whicl*should be better than the mere calling together bodies of 
. fifteen honourable men to have them put to act on their oaths, 
and to the filst of their judgments, in order that their decisions 
ipay be insultingly returned to them with a string of comments 
directly impugning by implication, not only their character for 
honesty, integrity, and impartiality, but for every principle of 
truth, honour, and justice, by which as officers and gentlemen 
they were bound by the strongest of human obligations, to con¬ 
sider and to decide on the matters and questions submitted to 
thiem. 

V 1 

That nq, of these courts-martial, particularly those of Mr. 
Jiieni, Colonel Smythe, and Captain Sprjje, must lead to p&ti- 
cpl*r investigation by the authorities in this country, we are per¬ 
fectly assured, so seriously as the honour, the character, and the 
well-being of the Madras army stand affected by them. Our 
.confined limits have enabled us to give but one of them in this 
number, but in the heat we shall insert the others, with such re¬ 
marks atid opinions as the perusal of the numerous documents 
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with which they have been accompanied* and the infamy of the 
proceedings, may seem to require. 


CRUEL TREATMENT OF A NATIVE FUNC¬ 
TIONARY. 

John Sullivan, Esq., the late collector of Coimbatoorj gave evi¬ 
dence before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
on the affairs of the East India Company, and made the following 
statement concerning the treatment of native civil functionaries. 

Since l left Coimbatoor, Ramia, who for 14 years was my 
chief native officer in that province, he being the head shems- 
tadar of Coimbatoor, has been made a close prisoner in his own 
house, and kept under the custody of peons for many months, 
before he was made acquainted with the charges preferred against 
him, by people instigated to come forward against him, and who 
wished to get his place. This was under the authority of 
Mr. Thomas, my successor. Other instances of the same sort 
have occurred in the provinces of Tinnevelly and Tanjore, where 
the head native agents of former collectors were imprisoned in 
the same way by the collector who succeeded to office. The 
bringing of the native officer to trial, depends upon the European 
collector-magistrate, and the European is bound to keport to thq 
government that he has put the native into confinement; he is 
empowered to try, summarily, all offences dgfeinst the revenue, 
and all instances of bribery or extortion committed by any person 
under bim, but be is prohibited from carrying his judgment into 
effect until it has been approved of by the board of revenue; but, 
if the person whom he has tried considers himself aggrieved by 
any order or proceeding of the collector, under the ninth regula¬ 
tion of the year,1822, he is entitled* to appeal against if to the 
governor in council and the board of revenue; and the governor 
in council is authorised to take one of three courses, via., to grant 
the relief prayed for, to constitute a special commission for the 
trial of the appeal, or, to indorse the petition, that the petitioner 
is to seek his redress from the ordinary judicial tribunals: these 
tribunals are expressly prohibited from entertaining any suit 
against the collector^ for any proceeding arising ottt of this regu¬ 
lation, except the petitioner shall produce the indorsement from 
the governor in council; so, that, if the governor in council shall 
refuse relief or to constitute a commission and, give ibe indorse¬ 
ment, which has been the case in the instancq of Ramia, then the 
petitioner is without remedy. In the Madras territories there 
is not any thing haring the most remote resemblance je our law 
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ordering the writ of habeat corpus. Redress by appeal to a suit 
in the lav courts is attended with such great difficulty, delay, 
and expense, that Lord Hastings has recorded‘"his opinion, that 
** a suit in court, hy a poor man, is a mere mockery.” The pre¬ 
sent practice of imprisonment before trial is refy reprehensible. 
It is a common practice amongst the inferior native sen ants to 
combine together and conspire against the superior native officers 
as soon as the European collector quits his situation : this prac¬ 
tice was followed in the cases of Tinnevelly and in Tanjore; and 
Coimbatoor is the third instance in which the moment the Euro- 
Hfan collector left the province, the head native agent of the pro¬ 
vince has been tried and imprisoned; though in two out of the 
three instances, the men so tried and imprisoned have at length 
been exculpated; in all these three cases, the new European col¬ 
lector abused his fiscal powers, by imprisoning the head confiden¬ 
tial native, the prime minister of his immediate predecessor. 

Tf the native officers are very corrupt it is entirely in conse¬ 
quence of our treatment of them ; for they have no interest in 
working for us, and therefore, whenever they can they invariably 
work against us. If we held out to the natives the same induce¬ 
ments as to Europeans the natives would be as honest as 
European^ IJpon all occasions of any native being imprisoned 
he should*have a direct appeal to the governor in council; under 
the native ogovemwents every native always enjoyed that privilege: 
this would not amount absolutely to a habeas, because it would 
not be imperalhc upon the government to order the release of 
such asperson, as a judge is obliged to grant a habea* corpus. At 
present,snative officers imprisoned by collectors, under Mimmarj 
process, have no such appeal; every native may indeed present 
a petition to the government, but the government can only deal 
with such petitions through the medium of the regulations. 
Actually, a collector places a guard over his native assistant, 
and seizes all his books and papers, and puts his seal upon his 
property; in the instance mentioned at Tinnevelly, it is upon 
record that the papers of the man were seized, and his person 
confined, before process was commenced; the same also took 
place in tfie qpse of the native functionary at Tanjore; and again 
it was the case with respect to the head native agent at Coimfta- 
tore. In the cases of the two parties, who were declared inno¬ 
cent, one of them was confined previous to trial, and his property 
placed under attachment, the other was kept in confinement, 
after he had satisfied the judgment and in the case of Tanjore, 
the commission of appeal awarded compensation to the aTOOUtVt of 
about 40/., expressing an opinion at the same time, that no com- 
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pensation he could award, could remunerate the men for .the 
sufferings they havo undergone front that process of the collector. 
Such imprisonfnents hare the effect of degrading the prisoner 
beyond all expression in the eyes of the uatives; no man of seusi- 
biiity and riglu feeling can ever recover it. The native officer 
employed by me was placed under surveillance by Mr. Thomas, 
my successor, ten days after I quitted the province; lie has made 
an appeal to the government, and 1 have made an appeal for him 
to the court of directors : the Madras government took no notiee 
whatever of his appeal; instead of ordering the process prescribed 
by the new regulations, they indorsed the petition to be frivolgjts 
and vexatious, 1>y which the man was left without any remedy. 
I cannot possibly tell liow long he will remain under restraint, 
whether he will always remain under surveillance; his property 
was sequestered, and security was demanded of hint, to the 
amount of 20,000/., all before the trial commenced; he is a man 
in whom l had the greatest possible confidence; unless he is 
convicted of the crime laid to his charge, his property which is 
now under sequestration ought to be restored to him with in¬ 
terest; but from what passed upon the former occasion, with 
respect to the native officer of Tanjore, who got about 40/. 
damages, 1 suppose this will not be the case. Acceding to the 
existing law, Ramia, who is now under surveillance, ought to bfe 
brought to trial, but these provisions and rggplatious have been 
entirely dispensed with in this instance, and therefore it is im¬ 
possible for me to say when he will be relieved from his present 
restraint. It ia.no where stated upon what ground the laavs have 
been dispensed with. Ramia, when aggrieved, made hif appeal in 
the manner prescribed by law ; but the government, instead of com¬ 
plying with the three provisions of the law, upon the occasion of 
a native functionary appealing against the orders of a collector, in 
granting relief constituting a commission, or indorsing the petition 
to the ordinary tribunals; indorsed his petition as “ Frivolous 
and Vexatious!” 

llamia, was tried by Mr, Thomas the collector, who was both pro¬ 
secutor and judge, by a summary process, and the result of his 
trial under this" summary process, by this gent^enrffn, was his 
conviction of embzzUng the revenue ,of about £800; it was an 
ex-parte conviction ; he was sentenced to repay the amount which 
be was said to have embezzled, with a Due of equal amount. I 
learn from persons who were present at the trial, that not a single 
evidence was confronted with Ramia in the court, neither 
himself present in court at the time when the investigation took 
place: consequently, he has appealed to the Governor lVCouncil, 
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from this summary conviction, in the way pointed out by law ; hut 
the Governor in Council, lips, against law, refused to allow the 
ordinary law courts to entertain his appeal. 

The executive government is not authorized (o dispense with 
the law of appeal at its own pleasure, and therd is no similar 
'instance upon record; indeed, the government has in general 
sernpulously observed the laws, often to its own detriment: neither 
can the government at its pleasure remove a judge, if his decree 
should be displeasing, on that accouut; such a power has never 
been exercised; two gentlemen were indeed removed from the 
haad-court, Mr. Greenway and Mr. Scott, because their proceeding 
in a case before them was not approved of in England. Howevei, 
lately the Madras government has exercised the power of removing 
a judge, without assigning any reason ; but it is in direct contra¬ 
diction to the orders of the authorities in England; by which 
orders, the local governments are expressly prohibited from 
removing any civil servant from his office, without a proper 
investigation. 

When Ramia heard that people bad trumped up charges against 
him, he implored that those charges might be produced; and in 
the early part of the year 1829, L made the most earnest solicita¬ 
tions in hivbebalf, telling the government, that if the province ot 
*Ooimbatoih had attained a considerable share of prosperity, it 
was owing mainiy*to his talents and exertions, and that if any 
charges were to be brought against him, they might be brought 
forward at onoe; but no notice was taken of these applications. 

In J&nnary, 1830, l quitted the situation of collector of Coim- 
batoor, and five days after I had quitted the province, the charges 
were produced ; Ramia was arrested; kept in his own house under 
a guard of peons; all communication cut off from him ; his papers 
woro seised; his property was sequest-ued; and security to the 
amount of £20,000 was demanded, before he had been made 
aequainted with the charge against him. On the very day that 1 
sailed from Madras for England, the first process against Ramia 
was'issued. All the circumstances, which happened when 1 was 
is India, aje stated in the memorial that I presented on the subject 
to the court af directors: his own petitions are n ( ow before the 
directors. 1 % 

I have heard from many persons on the spot, that a great number 
of most serious alterations have been made in tbe system of land 
revenue by Mr. Thomas the collector, of his own authority, 
seriously affecting the prosperity of tbe province and the right «f 
khe inhabitants. 

* * 
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THE TRADE OF TNDIA. 

' • 

Replies to the ^Queries submitted by* the India Board., to Peter 

Gordon, 1Esq. y 

# (Continued from Ao. 48, pUgr# S10.) 

In 1788, tbe free merchants at Calcutta continued to make 
strenuous efforts to remit the fortunes acquired by the # civil and 
military functionaries of the Company by the medium of the pro¬ 
duce of British Iudia,on British built bottoms, direct to the Com¬ 
pany’s own warehouse in London, and to be sold by the 
Company in its own hall, instead of coveting' a circuitous trade 
by foreign Europe and independent America; bnt, Load 
Cornwallis was shocked, and said * r The principle of regu¬ 
lating commerce and the commercial regulations of the Com¬ 
pany have been indecorously arraigned by the free merchants, as 
if they considered themselves authorised to trade without rule or 
regulation, and agreeable to their own conceptions of a free 
trade—that is, they thought they had a natural right to hire 
weavers and to pay them liberally for their work, to reward' them 
according to their industry and skill, instead of limiting them to 
the most scanty subsistence ; that they had a right to buy piece 
goods at higher prices than the Company's commercial governor#, 
counsellors, judges, magistrates, and agents fi\ed as the 
assize price. * • ; 

In 1793, in consequence of the decided stfpport given by Mr. 
Dnndas to the free traders, private trade first became an object Off 
legislative enactment, and the Company was compelled to increase 
the exports of British manufactures and produce, and & bring 
home the fortunes of individuals. The Company reluctantly ad¬ 
mitted as a great innovation on their monopoly of the trade with 
India, that, the surplus produce of India, beyond what the ap¬ 
propriated capital of the Company conld^bring home, should be 
considered as the mean# of transferring the fortunes of the 
servants in India to London: hereby,Mthe Company lost their 
monopoly of the remittance of funds from India, and private 
traders stepped in ahd intercepted tbSie fundi, which had here¬ 
tofore been remitted ei&er legalflj^ through the^ Company's 
treasury, or illegally under the differ of foreign Sags. The 
charter act of 1793 "also provided fof a private export trade from 
London of British produce and manufactures, whereby the Com¬ 
pany said they were forestalled by private trader# in the 
European goods in India! so that,■ their- three usual modes #f 
providing finds for the Company'# homeward mvestmMKt;9w* 
Hast India Mag. Voi. Vhi. No. 44, July. * , 
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venae, remittance, and sales were no longer available, and the 
funds could be provided only by loans, on condition of paying a 
high rate of interest in London, at the rate ,of half-a-crown 
for the rupee.' The private traders in India soon embarked a 
large capital in this new branch of trade, and built many excel- 
l#Ut large ships; the house of Fairlie, Gilmore, and Co., at 
Calcutta, had a million and half pounds sterling afloat; the capital 
employed in this trade was greatly augmented above its natural 
amount, by the necessity of bringing pepper, spices, &c., from 
the countries of their growth to Calcutta for re-shipment to Lon¬ 
don. This unnecessary outlay of capital was imposed on British 
India when capital was the great want of the styte for political 
subsidies, military expenceg, and civil charges; and when capital 
was tbo great want of the people for agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce. 

III. The system pursued by the Company, in the conduct of 
their commercial transactions in India, both in the interior and 
at the several presidencies may be more than divined by a re¬ 
ference to the diary of their factory at Surat, extracts from 
which, on the provision of the investment, were published by Mr. 
Rickards, formerly the chief secretary at Bombay, when he 
was a member of the House of Commons: in an appendix to his 
speeches itj*Parliament, in 1813, on the renewal of the Charter, 
'is a letter from another covenanted civilian, high in office, who, 
after describing the System of the forced manufacture of salt in the 
Sunderbunds, exclaims, “ this is indeed making salt out of the 
blood of the peopleThroughout all India, every mercantile 
transadkitm is cramped by the arbitrary regulations of the 
Company? The Company has taken the trade out of the hands 
of the natives, and left no means whatever by which these poor 
men can get a livelihood. Thu Company Axes its own assised 
prices on labour, on raw produce, and on manufactured goods; 
they wonopolize every thing to themselves, and there is no one 
to set bounds to them, no one to oblige the Company to fulfil its 
engagements with the weavers, winders, boilers, and cultivators. 
Tfce Company's servants follow the example of the Company, and 
ttread in the same steps; after they have gathered in the harvest 
fffifftke; Company, then they glean the fields for themselves. In 
ofe#y village, street, and temple, wherever iny person will offer 
any sum whatever, for any exclusive privilege whatever, it is mo¬ 
nopolised and farmed out; a publican is taken into partnership 
with Ao government, and invested with the most extensive fiscal 
powers : even the making of cakes, and vending of lamp-oil in the 
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pagoda at Seringham, are monopolized by the Company u its 
own exclusive privileges, and put up to auction and sold to .the 
highest bidder. # 

The Company's agents are careless of the prices at Vrhtch they 
buy and sell goods, and of the expense at which they transport 
goods from onh place to another; they live with the profusion of 
sovereigns; and, in spite of that profusion, they rapidly and oer-. 
tainly acquire princely fortunes. The best commentary on the 
Company’s commerce is the continued violent fluctuations to which 
it ever has been and now is subject: factory after factory has been 
settled and abandoned, and one branch of trade after another has 
been monopolized, opened to its servants, and successively apd 
certainly abandoned as a source of loss, and abandoned for the 
public to restore to health and prosperity. The Company's first 
factories were on the pepper coast and on the spice islands, where 
millions of money were sunk; and where the insult inflicted on 
the nation at Amboyna has been exceeded by the base sale of 
Bencoolen, the Company's own settlement, and the most ancient 
British settlement in India, to the Dutch, who continue to exceed 
the cruelties of their ancestors on families, who, for more than a 
century, have been subjects of Britain. 

The Company’s next occupation in India was that of conveying 
pilgrims to Mecca! this cabotage became unprofitable, and was 
abandoned to the servants of the Company; tho»Company’s 
trading governors, counsellors, judges, magistrates, fiscals, am¬ 
bassadors, and factors, in their turn became too great for 
traders, and their place was spontaneously supplied by 
merchants, who sprang up 1 , nobody knew how, between the 
feet of tiie colossus company and under the feet of its aristocracy 
of senior merchants, junior merchants, factors, and writers. 

Lord Cornwallis’s system of comparative justice and liberality 
was the mercy stroke to the Company’s ignominious commercial 
existence in India. Every succeeding year has witnessed private 
traders rivaling and opposing the Company with increasing power 
and success. , • . 

Lord Wellesley most justly despised, the Company’s commercial 
character, and he began tojraise a revenue in India from customs 
on commerce : under his goverumeo4a«ery rospeptatile maritime 
commerce flourished in India. ^• -> ■- 

Lords Minto, Hastings, Amherst, and Bentinok, have beheld 
with apathy, and even with exultation, the languid expiring com¬ 
merce of the Company, which overwhelmed India with debt, 
giving place to the vigorous, animating, and wholesome comtuexfte 
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of London* Liverpool, and Glasgow, nourished by the redundant 
capital 4 England. 

The system pursued by the Company, in the conduct of their 
commercial transactions in India, cannot be more forcibly ex¬ 
pressed, or more strongly reprobated, than by quoting the Com¬ 
pany's own p&negyrick upon its own-self, from Uri records of the 
, General Court of the Proprietors of India Stock, where they 
‘ say,. “ Under Mr. Hastings, every resource, commercial as well 
as political, was combined; then, India agents were scarcely 
knownunder Lord Cornwallis, the number and influence of 
India agents increased; then, the commercial funds, as a re- 
sqprce to the Company, were diminished, and the Company had to 
send silver to India;—now, under the administration of Lord 
Wellesley, the Indian agents are numerous; and the distress of 
the Company abroad is great, and increases according as they are 
deprived of the resources absorbed in private trade, by means 
of which the funds of individuals are intercepted on their way 
to the Company’s treasury and employed; indeed, the truth has 
at length appeared, and now the avowed object is to introduce 
ships built in India l—a measure which threatens the existence 
of the Empire abroad, and the Company at home 1” 

IV. The practical effects of the union of government, with 
trade in India, are, unmixed evil; in point of fact, the powers of 
'government have been employed to place rival merchants under 
every possible upfeir disadvantage in tirade, and rivalry in 
trade has been found to be productive of a very undue bias 
to the proceedings of government as a government, whenever 
rival merchants are concerned ; itf fact, the inconveniences to 
‘the publif, which do arise from the union of the two operations, 
do outweigh the advantages to the Company. 

. Nolo eundent popuiura imperatorem et portitorem esseter- 
rarum. 

, .Of all governments* commercial aristocracy is the most tyran¬ 
nical, oppressive, and odious. The subjects of this mercantile 
Company’s sovereignty ever have been, and yet now are, sacri¬ 
ficed to rite profits of the Company’s trading concerns. General 
principles of good government nought not to he violated on any 
ahcpunt wHhtejfer, not eveniffacts ate stated‘in behalf of the 
violation of principles, for, it should be remembered, that there 
is afloat in the wprld double as many false facts as false principles. 
In the whole range of history, .and in the whole science of 
. government, no points are more dearly established than that the 
machinery of empirtf must be simple to be durable; that a despot 
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cannot trade fairly, and that a monopolist cannot judge justly. 
The practical effects of the union of trade and government 'in 
India are full^ recorded by Burke, apd more recently by Welles- • 
ley, Rickards, Tucker, and MaocuHoch, as follows“ The inti¬ 
mation of a wish from the Company's resident is alwaysraeeived 
as a commarfd by the native manufacturers' and producers,’' 
4< It is quite clear that the manufacturers may he kept in perpetual 
bondage to the Company’s service; it is completely subversive of 
every principle of hope for public good*” v The . Company’s 
investment in India, during the last ten years may, in seme 
instances, be said to have been forced/’ “ It is not in the 
nature of things that the Company’s purchases can ever be fayrly 
made." 

V. The system pursued by the Company, in the conduct of 
their commercial transactions in England, is detailed in papers 
and advertisements published in England, and re-published* in 
the Government gazettes in India: the Company’s proceedings, 
in their commercial transactions in England, has proved ex¬ 
tremely prejudicial to the general interests of Indian commerce. 

VI. The necessity of the Company effecting a large remittance 

to England, without primary regard to profit, operates very de¬ 
trimentally upon commerce; but the extent of this detrimental 
operation upon commerce cannot be expressed in figures, it can¬ 
not be traced through all its ramifications; however^ the indigo 
trade may be cited as a striking instance,*«ierely noticing that 
almost every London house in that Tine has-been ruined’ by the 
ruinous fluctuations of price caused by the- Company’s'blind and 
irresistible speculations in the drug. ’ •’>* 

A similar remittance oould be conducted through private 
agency, and the effects would be unmixed good, not merely to 
the finance and commerce of the British empire^ but also to the 
general interests of the whole commercial world* 

The idea of remitting tribute in goods naturally produces an 
indifference concerning the price and tjuality of those goods, for 
they are regarded as little more than a sort of . package for the 
tribute. > . ■ ■■ f ' Av ' ' >. • 

VII. Remittances to the amount of several millions a year 
have* for ) century, been made between England and India, 

'and also between. •India and England, by whoever the law of 
England permitted, and in evdry legal mode; the only obstacles 
are those which are common to remittances between London 
and Dublin. The mode, when no better offered, has been gn 
ingot of stiver; the terms need never have* been worse, thattUto 
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freight, risk, and interest on the silver; however, by the Com¬ 
pany’s own shewing its remittances often have been effected in 
goods at a much worse rate.. 

Remittances between the principal places of commerce in India 
and .Asia have been effected, for many ages, by private merchants, 
to any extent, with the greatest possible advantage in merchan¬ 
dise—often of precious commodities, as shawls and jewels, 
generally ‘also by bills, and always, at the worst, by means 
of gold and silver, conveyed in the most economical manner, by 
coolies, whose whole caste insures their fidelity. On the other 
hand, the Company moves its funds from the villages to the town, 
thence to the cities, and again to the camp, with all the clumsy 
parade of Turkish tribute; the treasure chests being accompanied 
by cashiers, accountants, and guards enough to empty them by 
the expenses incurred on their journies. 

The operations of foreign exchange and remittance, as a dis¬ 
tinct or separate business, are conducted by the European mer¬ 
chants of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Canton, certainly to the 
extent of ten million pounds sterling a year, and if there was any 
wantof the utmost possible degree of regularity their business would 
cease. They are also conducted by the Armenian, Greek, Arab, 
Jew, Parsee, and other such merchants from Constantinople to 
Canton, amLby the Hindoo, Mahometan, Seik, &c. merchants, 
throughout 4he whole of India within the Ganges. 

The question is «hnply what are the routes to, from, and in 
India, by which men and money can pass safely. 

In 1772, the current rupee, worth 24 pence, realised by the 
Com pair’s investment but 15 pence,* and the unhappy natives of 
Bengal suffered all the evils of oppression and misrule by iosatia- 
^ ble tyrant monopolists. Professor Maccullorfi, in his commercial 
dictionary, under the head of East India Company, says, truly, 
“ It is well known to every mercantile siau in London, that they 
are, at this moment, selling indigo that cost them 24 pence in 
India for 14 pence, incurring a loss upon the remittance of no 
loss than forty per cent.” Evidence in the self-same terms is 
before the Seleot Committee, and the whole mass of evidence 
tend to confirm it Hereby, from the acquisition of power, in 
i768, even until the extinction of the Company^ commerce in^ 
1832, we see the self-same result, and it has’been invariable: a 
voyage on the Company's account always has sweated down the 
shilling to about seven pence half-penny. In many cases this 
result has been hid from Parliament, by means of advanoes, long 
credits, buying with iBonds bearing high interest, selling at long 
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Oates and low interest, variable and fictitious rales of exchange, 
and even by incomprehensible fraudulently transactions between 
commerce and.territory. , 

VTII. The funds required for territorial purposes in England 
could be regularly supplied, and the Government effectually se¬ 
cured from loss by bad bills, were the executive authority in India 
to cease to carry on trade. The means by which this could be* 
effected are numerous. The rate at which it is to be expected (hat 
such remittances could be realized, certainly never can be worse 
than a bullion remittance. 

IX. The present arrangements with foreign states, in regard 
to trade with,India"are glanced at in the appendix marked A., 
they are all anti-commercial; the Company’s single aim being to 
preserve its political existence by means M of preserving a com¬ 
mercial appearance. The improvements which can be suggested 
in those relations are—to unite the whole world into one com¬ 
munity, by means of the natural and indissoluble bond of mutual 
interest. 


There are not any benefits derived by the revenues of Great 
Britain from the present system for conducting the trade with 
India and China, which would be lost by a change of system. 

The vaunted benefit of collecting the custom and excise taxes 


on the import and consumption of tea, without charg\either to the 
crown or to the nation, is as monstrous a fable as ever was 
invented in Leadenfiall or Bagdad. The ertton has to keep up 
the same custom and excise establishments as if tea was imported 
direct into every part of the United Kingdom. The nation has 

to carry the tea from London to the place of consumption_an 

enormous charge on so bulky a commodity. The natidb is totally 
deprived of the use of real tea, for it does deserve the name, 
when compared with the herb consumed in Russia. The nation 


also is at the expense of warehousing, for sixteen months, all 
the tea imported, at an enormous expense for rent, and a great 
deterioration of quality. ' ‘ ' 

The excess of monopoly is, for a commercial nation, to allow 
only the chairman of the East India Company to deal with 
China, and eveq after he has been ~$tiron out of thpt and every 
^ther market, in every article tkai^l&et a rival in the home 
market, still to upheld his monopol/nf tea, a primary necessary 
article of consumption, allowe*d even to the poor subsisted by 
a rate levied on their parish. Is it is regard to the interests 
of the stranger, lest a mere trader should drive too hard a 
bargain frith the Chinese, that the least economical commercial 
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agent in the world is employed to invest the capital of Britain 
in China, to exchange the woollens of Britain for the tea 
of China. . * r 

, The Company boasts the benefit which the people of England 
derive from the present system of conducting the patronage of 
India and China j to preserve their pomp and royal state, the 
thirty tyrapts of Leadenhall tarn an imploring look to the people, 
and with coward hearts and false tongues, they invoke liberty, in 
order to revel in despotism and to stifle freedom; their mercantile 
character is utter worthlessness; they toil not, neither do they 
spin, hut they spend more than those who do, although labour is 
th8*foundation of the social fabric. « 

A change in our system of trading with the Eastern hemis¬ 
phere, and in our system of governing Hindostan is roost 
unequivocally demanded, not only by the meetings, petitions, and 
delegates of the whole mercantile world ; bnt also, by the result 
of every parliamentary investigation into the affairs of the 
East India Company, all say Unsceptre the Tyrant—Unshackle 
the Commerce. 

XI. Very many measures, not involved in previous questions 
can be suggested, calculated to advance the interests of Indian 
commerce j sueh as the improvement or increase of the export¬ 
able productions of India, which would be an inevitable result of 
any improved system of government; defence is incomplete, for 
the people are untf&ied, and occasionally and in some parts of 
India they are exposed to Cossacky and Dacoity: legislation, jus¬ 
tice, and finance are all in avowed hostility to the interests of In¬ 
dian commerce. 

. Colonization, it is to be feared* is the mildest and speediest 
remedy we can look to, for a palliation of the ruthless sway ex¬ 
ercised by the British over Hindostan. 

It is to be borne in mind* that every commercial scheme of the 
Cotiip&ny has ever proved abortive; the Company claims merit 
only for one improvement,—tftfi* Italian mode of reeling silk, and 
they yet burn down the rivalsUfe establishments of interlopers, 
because they would pay according to the quality of the raw silk, 
not according to the Company’s tariff of fixed Bergunnah rates ; 
the ibost rude feode of carrying on commercg by assize of price! 
To the present hour, all the Cqjnpany’s commercial servants in 
India an<^ England seem ignorant of the nature and culture of the 
mulberry—of the species and habits of the various silk worms— 
and they have completely abandoned the more complicated con- 
cams of dying and weaving silk; they do not pretend to cultivate. 
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to rear, to dye, to weave, or to embroider, their skill extends.only 
to the purchase of Cocoons and to the winding of raw silk; yet even* 
these simple fransactions are managed by the most expensive and. 
powerful machinery—by the great dignitaries of the Indian em¬ 
pire. The profuse and indiscriminate advances of cash, the forced 
services of the Natives, the total exclusion of competitors* amjj 
the punishment, without trial, of British subjects, the acme of 
proconsular despotism, the punishment of a man because he is 
free-born. The Company’s attempts to cultivate indigo, cotton, 
Ac., have invariably been failures. Even the Company’s manage¬ 
ment of landed estates is familiarly termed “ mis-managemeqt.” 
The Compands cultivation of the poppy, and their manufactories 
of opium, salt, coin', ships,houses, cannon, saltpetre, bricks, lime, 
paper, cotton-cloth, together with their posts, banks, and other 
establishments of a mercantile nature, are all extravagantly con¬ 
ducted, and would be more advantageously managed by private 
persons than' by great officers of state on account of the state. 

The Company’s interference with transactions properly belong¬ 
ing to the subject, and improper for the sovereign, infinitely,ex¬ 
ceeds that of the autocrat of Russia ; it even greatly exceeds the 
combined interference, exercised by (he sovereign and predial 
lords, over the serfs and copets of of Russia. ^ 

- The Madras revenue accounts, under the tech meal term of 
“ Farms and Licensee,” cover many vito and Jbaneful monopolies 
and taxes: Mohturfa and other arbitrary lessees blast the whole 
land and degrade the whole people. A primary step in improve¬ 
ment yet remains to be tafon, investigation into the tenures of 
land, for the purpose of exposing servile tenures held oS thp Com¬ 
pany. and of recording all tenures, a measure which can never be 
effectually done but by the intervention of a jury. 

My agents in Tanjore have constantly had to apply to Mr. Cot¬ 
ton for his order to the manager oi villages under the Company's 
immediate " mis-maoagement,” prior trnishes^ flags, and palmyra 
leaves being gathered, and to the old WOmen being employed to 
make mats, and mat bags *f a penny eich. * In like'manner ap¬ 
plication is made to the Company for• ife-f|ii, women, and children 
as coolies; also Tor a bazar-man to ^a|tend a geptldman bn his 
Hunting excursions with bazar artichw of condiment, Ac., at any 
remote bungalow or tent. Three of thorn collectors of Tanjore 
are now on the spot, and can he examined as to'this statement of 
facts. 

The entire existing system of government fa India is anti-com¬ 
mercial ; the principle of the government in India, and ^perhaps, 

Fast Jvdia Mag. Vot. Vmi. No. ‘H, July. , p 
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of every government in the world, is to hold in its own hand every 
species of power and of influence. The most cruel monopoly of 
the whole of the inland trade of Bengal in 1766, has not only its 
advocates, but, in fact, is in fnll force in Madras; not only salt, 
tobacco, and beetle-leaf arc most rigid monopolies, but so is every 
Other article, especially all articles of agricultural produce and 
of domestic manufacture. 

Create a constitution, beneath whose ample arch every man of 
every sect and clime may stand secure in all his natural rights, 
—destroy the tyranny which stains England with indelible dis- 
graoe,—annihilate the Company 1 for it was born in fraud, bap¬ 
tised in blood, and reared by rapine; it blasphefhes all that is 
holy, and cankers all that is good; it has confiscated every estate, 
plundered every family, and impoverished every kingdom of all 
India, On the suspicion of wealth our cruel despots call forth 
the raeks, screws, and torches of the mercenary hireling police 
spy, and lets them loose on the domestic circle to violate every 
tie of Caste. The natural, invariable, and unavoidable effect of 
despotism is, this fiery sway of the execrable monster; but, if the 
tyranny was ten thousand times more crafty, more vigilant, more 
ferocious than it actually is, it could not secure either temporary 
advantage or permanent dominion; it could not elicit wealth. 
Liberty is%le great creative power of wealth, the animating prin¬ 
ciple of all human J^appinesa. ; All parts ofdtbe British constitu¬ 
tion are quite as applicable to India as to England ; but no part 
of the Company's system has ever been proposed as applicable to 
England or to any other country; it has always been avowed as a 
system of a momejitary and local expediency. Think of the most 
odious concentration of qualities—-horrid and contemptible— 
timid and sanguinary—effeminate and ferocious—impious and su¬ 
perstitious : see the Company selling tea and cheating armies; 
bearing, as its standard, the cross of Christ, and yoking millions 
to the cars of devils ; kneeling to a minister and defrauding an 
emperor; the victim of fury ond of fear, trembling enthroned on 
the bones of benefactors, jts ensanguined diadem guarded 
'by the sword of British freedom, its sceptre waving only to 
crush.—Wfio <jan sympathize with such a monster ?—Who can 
see unmoved a mighty empire writhing «in the 'embrace ol 
this boa f 
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IMPORTS. 


EXPORTS. 


Statement of the Value of Merchandise Statement if the Value if Merchandise 
and Treasure from the 1 ft May and Treasure from lsf. oj May 1832 
1832 to 30th April 1833. to 30th April 1333. 



• 

From 


To Foreign. 

Provinces. 

Foreign porta. 

Provinces. 

Arrack . . 

424 

11,118 

Arrack. . . 


8,742 

1,06,969 

Brandy . . 

18,010 

1,11,536 

Broad Cloth . 


2,888 


BroadCtoth . 

. 47,115 

1,92,624 

Coflse . . . 


4,10,270 

382 

Coffiae . . 

. 7,34,286 

8,318 

Conner . . 


16,25,296 


Copper . . 

1,36,880 

10,90,264 

Old . 


1,22,683 


-Old . 

30,102 

88,313 

-Ware. 


3,732 

17,874 

- Ware 

. 1,660 

10,386 

Cotton . . . 


6,38,260 

61,46,797 

Cotton . . 

. 1,21,60,756 

255 

Cotton Yarn and 



—-.- Yarn and 


Thread . * 

< 

• 

•8,30,778 

3,711 

Thread 

. 1,34,726 

6,88,957 

Gin . . . , 

• 

32,448 


Gin . . . 

. 2,011 

21,070 

Grain . . . 

a 

7,78,116 

24,11,123 

Grain . . . 

6,84,739 

1,34,699 

Indigo . . . 

■ 

1,36,626 

16,667 

Indigo . . 

30,881 

8,288 

Opium, Malwa 

• 


00,97,996 

Opium, Muiwu 

. 85,00,602 


Piece Goods . 

• 

67,02,063 

9,29,131 

Piece Goods 

. 34,44,124 

43,53,326 

Printed Cottons 




Printed Cottons 


and Calicoes 

• 

6,94,429 


end Callooes 

. 30,858 

28,643 

Quicksilver . 

• 

67,697 


Quick Silver 

15,470 

14,965 

Raw Silk . . 

• 

17,22,481 

4,613 

Raw Silk 

2,07,928 

22,80,868 

Rum . . . 


11,882 


Rum . . . 

1,010 

11,068 

Spelter . . 

O 

68,632 


Spelter . . 

16,951 

61,754 

Steel . . . 


1,18,017 


Steel . . 

22,426 

68,938 

Sugar . . . 

• 

16,71,017 

1,267 

Sugar . . 

. 8,75,619 

13,00,024 

Tea ... 

• 

1,91,117 

SOU 

1 ea ... 

87,533 

51,856 

Tin ... 


1,70,359 


Tin ... 

33^43 

82,206 

Tin Plates . 


17,020 


— Plate . . 

\926 

15,524 

Velvet . . . 


99,871 


Wine . . 

81,071 

3,13,560 

Whiskey . . 


5,640 


Woollens g • 

30,362 

5,116 

Wine . . . 

• 

7,66,608 

1,701 

Drugs • • 

. 9,49,194 

8,09,123 

Woollens . . 


2,93,958 

517 

Spioes . . 

. 4,08,780 

3,10,181 

Brandy . . 


1,40,978 

2,201 

Metals . . 

2,64 840 

6,51,251 

Drugs . . . 


7,91,853 

1,89,560 

Miscellaneous Ar- « 


Spices . . . 


12,19,627 

40,816 

tides including 


Metals . . . 

• 

8,35,482 

12,300 

Treasure . 

. 63.98,163 

76,00,565 

Miscellaneous ar- 






tides . . 

• 

85,22,293 

£0,98,841 


3,14,08,808 1,96,83,586 

Treasure . . 

• 

51,21,842 

11,65.311 





Total 3,18,21,161 1,92,48,80* 

Statement qf the Trade Bombay with j&eign Torts in 4832-33. 

te IMPORT 8. 

{ 0 Ktbrchundhje. Bullion. Total. 


From the United Kingdom 
France . • * • 

, Brazils . • . 

Madeira . * 

Isles of France and Bourbon 
China . 

Manilla 

Penang and Eastern Islands 
Bengal . 

( oust of Coromandel 
C«n ion . 


• t 1*10,32,088 . . 1,10,82,683 

. , 6,00,267 . *. 5,00,267 

. 77,648 • 67,800 1,44,043 

#>* > 63,780 . . 63,786 

.. 1,08,440 887 1,09,836 

. 33,32,202 26,38,341 68,71,343 

v 7,46,606 . 7,46,005 

. „ 6,95,676 i ,30,34a 8,36,024 

18,30.911 1,01,219 19,32,120 

50,296 . . 56,396 

21,258 . . 21,268 

F 2 
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Full of Fish from 

the Sky. 


Malabar and Canara 

. • * * 

47,06,9)2 

3,200 

Goa, Demaun Sod Dew 

, t • « 

1,89,068 

67,905 

Cutcb and Seind 

• • • • 

12,29,288 

• « 

Fenian Gulpb 

at* • 

9,14,172 

6,46,916 

Arabian Gutpfi 

• • e • 

7,52,747 

4,83,094 

Coast of Africa 

• • * * 

3,20,228 

3,19,82 

America 

9 

• • 

1,70,233 

41,750 


47,10,112 
2,66,062 
12,20,288 
16,01,088 
12,36,841 
3,62,210 
2,11,983 


2,27,99,509 51,21,912 3,19,21,461 
* From places subordinate to the presidency. 

Panwell and Concau 

a s 

25,17,498 

6,60,33) 

2,13,149 

34,67,799 

Surat. 

• • 

11,25,112 

13,38,261 

Guzerat. 

• • 

ax roars. 

1,42,40,915 

Merchandize. 

1,831 

Bullion. 

1,42,42,746 

Total. 

To tbe United Kingdom 

• 

87,61,410 19,66,318 

1,04,17,737 

364131 

Lisbon .... 

• • 

35,231 

C 

• 9 

Prance .... 

• 

3,60,390 

• • 

3,60,300 

brazils .... 

• 9 

67,259 

• • 

57,259 

Isle of France and Bourbon 

• • 

63,021 

72,727 

1,25,748 

China .... 

• » 

1,48,92,889 

, , 

1,48,92,889 

Penang and tbe Eastern Islands 

• 9 

6,27,189 

a • 

0,27,106 

Bengal .... 

9 * 

8,59,834 

3,300 

8,83,134 

Coast of Coromandel 

• • 

2,29,233 

501 

2,29,734 

Ceylon ... * 

a s 

1,40,440 

4,000 

6,77,780 

1,41,440 

Malabar and Canara 

• a 

10,67,489 

16,46,269 

Goa, Demaun and Dew 

* • 

2,01,228 

1,63,809 

3,56,037 

Catch and Scind 

• • 

15,23,182 

52,025 

15,75,207 

Persian Gulpb 

* • 

26,64,720 

71,000 

27.35J20 

Arabian .Gulpb 

« • 

8,46,166 

37,575 

8,83,740 

Coast of Africa 

• « 

2,48,863 

6,650 

2,55,513 

America 

*1 

2,04,684 

• 

2,04,584 

Total. 

To places subordinate to the presidency 

3,27,63,]]3 26,45,685 .<1,54,08,798 

• 

Panwall and Concau 

* f 

54,28,007 

3,17,366 

67,40,378 

Surat * ... . 

• • 

19,22,191 

5,78,227 

25,00,418 

Northern Ports of Guzerat 

• • 

89,10,150 26,32,645 

1,14,42,795 


FALL OF FISH FROM THE SKY. 

The phenomenon of fish'felling from the sky in the rainy 
season, however incredible it ’tuny appear, lias been attested 
by such circumstantial evidence, that no reasonable doubt cau 
be entertained of the fact. l iras as incredulous as my neigh¬ 
bours, until I once found a |mal! fish, which had apparently 
been alive when it fell, in thd brass funnel of my pluviometer 
at Benares, "which stood on an insulated stond pillar, raised 
fire feet above the ground in my garden. 1 have now before' 
me a note of a similar phenomenon, cm a considerable scale, 
which happened at the Nokulhatty factory, ziliali Dacca 
Jelalpur, in 1830, 

Mr. Cameron, who communicated the fact, took the pre¬ 
caution of having a tegular deposition of the evidence of 
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several natives who had witnessed the fall, made in Bengalee, and 
attested before the magistrate: the statement is well worthy' of 
preservation, its a journal of science ; I therefore* make no 
apology for introducing a translation at length. The shower of. 
fish took plaoe.on the 10th February, 1830, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Surbundy factory, Feridpoor. 

Deposition of the witnesses to the fall of fish from heaven, on the 
19 th of Phatgun, 1236, B. E. at Havelti, zillah Dacca Jelalpur, 

1. Shekh Kitabuddin, son of Shabdi, and Shekh Shumsuddin 
son of Bakshu, were called, and declared in their deposition, 
saying, “ That bn Friday, in the month of Phalgun, we do not 
recollect the date, at 12 unlock p. m., the sky being cloudy, there 
was slight rain, and a number of fish of different kinds and 
sizes fell from heaven, we took some of these fish, and 
retired home. This is the account which we know." 

2. Shekh Sulimuddin, son of Ibadullah, inhabitant of Bib- 

hagdi, declared in answer, saying, “ On a Friday, in the 
month of Phalgun, the date of which 1 do not recolleot; at 12 
o’clock, evening, while I was coming from a village named 
Nukolbuli 1 perceived a badali fish, large, about one cubit, fall 
before me from the sky; after which I went farther, and found 
another fish of the same size, lying upon the ground^ I picked 
up these two fish and •proceeded forward j apd as soon as I ar¬ 
rived at home, I found, to my great surprize, that many persons 
had likewise collected fish, and carried along with them. This is 
all, and I know no more.” • • 

3. Shekh Muniruddin, son of Mydi, inhabitant of ymerbati, 
expressed in his deposition, ** About 12 d’clock. P. M. on Friday 
of Phalgun, the date of which I have forgot, tike clouds being 
gathered together, began to rain, and ft Httie. after, many fish, 
large and small, began to fall from the sky. I picked up some 
of them and carried to my house, but ^ did not like to taste any 
of them. I know no more pf this accoliht^ 

4. Fakirchand Chang, ishabitant^of Jifagdi, was called’in, and 
declared in his deposition, ** That in^llb month of Phalgun, the 
date and day of fvhich have escaped ,Wy memoryaf 12 o'clock 
9. m., the sky began.to be cloudy, a^ftrrain little; while l was 
sitting in the front part of my cottage^'I observed a mirgal , and 
some other fish, bodulis, &c. of different zizes, fall from the sky. 
I picked up about five or six of these fish to satisfy my curiosity, 
bnt afterwards threw them away, and* did hot cal them at all. 
This is my account." 
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5. Shekh Chaudhari Ahmed, son of Mutiullah, inhabitant 
of Nagdi, relates in his deposition, “ That 1 had been doing my 
work at a,meadow, where 1 perceived at the hour ef 12 o’clock, the 
. sky gather clouds, and began to rain slightly, then a large fish 
touching ray back by its head fell on the ground. Being surprised, 
I looked about, and behold a number of fish likewise fell from 
' heaven!. They were Haul, Hale, guzal, rnirgal, and bodul. I took 
10 or or 11 fish in number, and I saw many other persons 
take many—then I returned home, I looked at heaven, and I 
saw like a flock of birds flying up, but these my perceptions was 
not clear enough. Amongst these fish, many were found rotten, 
without heads, and others fresh and perfect; and amongst the 
number which 1 had got five were fresh, and the rest stinking 
and headless. 

C. Shekh Turikullali, inhabitant oV Nagdi, 12 years of age, 
declared in his deposition, “ That in the month of Phalguu, 
on a certain Friday, 1 do not recollect the date, while I was 
sitting in my own house, 1 perceived a number of fish fall from 
the sky, some of them on the roof of my cottage ; one of them 
Was large, about one cubit, and three seers in weight. 1 know 
no more.” 

7. Shekh Saduruddin, inhabitant of Nagdi, was called in, and 
declared his deposition, saving, “ On Friday, at 12 o’clock 
& m. in the month of PbalguUjT do not recollect the date, when 
I was at work & a field, 1 perceived the sky darkened by 
clouds, begun to rain a little, and a large fish fell front the sky. 
1 was confounded at tbe sight, and,soon entered my small cot¬ 
tage wlbich 1 had there, but 1 came out again as soon as the rain 
h&d te&sea, and found every pari; of my hut scattered with fish; 
tliey were bodvli, mirgal, and nouchi, and amounted to 25 in num¬ 
ber. I know no more.” ...s 

8. Shekh Katbuddin, inhabitant of Nagdi, relates in his deposi¬ 
tion, saying, “ At 12 oVloeh p. m. of. Friday of Phalguu, the 
Sate I forget, as I was cotuihg from the holds, l saw a number 
ef fish spread on the bank of a N4H I picked up six of them, viz. 
two bodvli, two mirgal, and two nouchi, besides these, there were 
ttm^r othea fish of numerous kinds, and they wvre witnessed by 
many persons Vrho were there. Some of tlyese fish were fresh, 
hut others rotten and without heads. 1 know no more.” 

9. Sfee Dipckundru Bundopadhya, son of Punoharam Bundo- 
padkys, inhabitant of ShAiwM, aged 45 years, declared in his 
deposition, “ That.in the. month of Phalgtro, I’cannot recollect 
the date, seeing the sky commenced to gather .clouds, 1 sat 
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down near the door of a workman’s cottage; it was then pre¬ 
cisely 12 o’clock, when a drizzling rain began to fall; and 'at 
the same time,* two hoduli fish fell dhwn from heaves. I soon 
got up and marched on, and in the midst of the road, saw several. 
other fish fallen before me. I picked np some of these fish—but 
one named BanchhaRam Chung forbade me, saying, * Do not touch 
these fish: yon do not know what fish they are, and how they 
have fallen here.’ Listening to him, I threw away all the fish, 
and went away. This is my account of the fish.’' 

{Several other depositions of those who were not immediately 
eye-witnesses are omitted .]—Journal of Ariatic Society. 


Mr. TUCKER, THE, NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company have elected 
Henry Saint George Tucker to be their Chairman for the present 
year: the private character of this man is so public, that every 
Bengalee remembers this “ Antidote to Love,” as he was called 
in the Supreme Court. However, now he says, “We cannot 
impose too strict a test on moral copduot in a service which is 
exposed to such temptation.” Ho naturally has an sttUpathy to 
that court, and to those laws which punished him for his criminal 
conduct; and talks oi “ the barbarous jargdtf of our statutes;” 
and says, that “ theKing's courts, in India, are unquestionably, 
to the natives in the interior, objects of terror and aversion.” 
He is opposed to the Law Commission ; , nnd the addition at three 
new members to the Supreme Government, at .an e&pence of 
£30,000 a year; and thinks the Commander-in-Chief should be 
with his army—not watching over their interests in council—yet. 
would retain those most abominable little-goes, the councils at 
Fort St. George and Bombay Castle, Wbuldhc sot restore that 
of Fort Marlborough, and rerive that f#||^!ice of Wale’s Island ? 
He thinks the number of directors not be reduced/and 

that they should retain the power of absolute nomination to the 
services in India* as heretoforethj^keir nomineegahould not 
he set to strtjggle against each otitg£j& He would not add two 
suffragan bishops to the establishment^ while their flock is so 
small, and the clergy to be superintended so limited; an^the vi¬ 
sitations of the diocese present such an agreeable variety of climate 
—so little difficulty, fatigue, and inconvenience ! He says, “ The 
location of Europeans generally Upon the lands of India must 
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tend gradually to the super-cession of the native landholders, and 
may lead ultimately to consequences affecting the peace of the 
country apd the stability cf our dominion : but his most strenu- 
, out exertions are directed to the support of slavery and all its 
rights for the people of India, exclaiming “lei us have some 
regard for the feelings and the interests of the people who are 
1 expected, to obey our laws (” He says, “ The proposal to ex¬ 
tend the legislative powers of the Supreme, Government so far 
as to embrace objects connected with His Majesty’s Courts, ap¬ 
pears to me most salutary and expedient- British subjects can¬ 
not justly complain of being restrained by regulations which, with 
a view to the public good, may place in abeyance? for a time, the 
rights and privileges which they might enjoy in their own coun¬ 
try. The local government cannot he too strongly armed with a 
repressive powW over Europeans.” Mr. Tucker is a strenuous 
supporter of all the Company’s monopolies—especially those of 
salt, opium, and silk. 


Critical Hotter#. 

Oriental Fragment*, by the Author of the Hindu Pantheon.-—Smith, Elder, and Co., 

1834. 

This unpretending Volume, by that celebrated Orientalist, Major 
Bdward Moor, although containing a vast deal of curions and in¬ 
structive matter fp£ the Oriental Scholar! is not without some 
reading of a particularly interesting nature for the general reader. 
His recollections of the “ days that are gone,”—the pleasurable 
visits to the grates of the Nuns at, St. Salvador, with their at¬ 
tendant associations, are given in all the freshness and ardour of. a 
recent occurrence. Want of apace, prevents our giving an extract 
in our present number. 

illustrations qf the Bible, Parte t and 3, by iVesUtll and Martin.—Bull and 

Churtun, Hoiks Street , 1334. 

No family in the kingdom should be without these splendid il¬ 
lustrations, which molt hapj^y elucidate the most important 
points of Sacred History; sad, at its very moderate price, is 
within the means of all. 

The Music Book of Beauty ; containing Twelve Original Songs and a set of Qua- 
pwriUee—the Pmtieal Selections from the Poem of Edmund Smith, Esq. —the 
'‘')'Maeic by the mott eminent Composers.—SOuptin and Marshall, 1834. * 

This is indeed a splendid publication, and contains some of the 
choices! and most favorite Songs of the present day. The words 
of sothearebeautiful:—“ My first love and my last”—“Sweet 
gill, for ever fare thee well!” are particularly so: but* thq whole 
volume merits a high place in every'Lady’s Musical Collection.— 
the end is given some Quadrilles, and Waltzes. 
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Calcutta. 

INSOLVENT C O If ft T. 

January (834. 

Mr. Turton sbewed«ao»eagain«t an 
order him obtained b$- (ha Bank of Ben¬ 
gal. to compel the assignees of the eatote 
of Alexander and Co. to sell severni fac¬ 
tories at prices now offered for (hem. 
The learned counsel chiefly urged, that 
the price.pffo red was inadequate to the 
value of the factories, and secondly, that 
if the property was sold, the joint pro¬ 
prietors would have no means of paying, 
off their .debts to ti^e estate; and also 
that tiie whole of the property mortgaged 
to tan Bank ought to be sold, and not' 
the most productive parts taken from the. 
estate- Mr. Priasep, iu reply, contended. 
ti*t the valuation was fair, aud made 
since the rise in, the. price of indigo, fa 
Europe wav known in Calcutta, and 
above the value put upon the factories by 
the appraisers appointed by the Court, 
Me also offered, oil the part of the Bank, 
to dose with Mr. Turton’s offer that the. 
whole of the mortgaged property should 
be pot up for sale. After a very length¬ 
ened discussion, Sir John P. Grant, who 
presided in the absence of the Chief 
Justice, said, that, perhaps, the batter 
way would be to order the whole of the 
mortgaged properly to be put up at public 
miction, and be intimated to Mr. Prinsep 
to take measures for so doing, saying he 
would communicate with Sir Edward 
Hyan, and. decide the matter on Monday 
morning; in the meamime, perhaps, 
the coetesting parlies, might come to 
some adjustment. After some consulta¬ 
tion, further, const deration of the matter 
was postponed until Wednesday neat, 
when them will he a special sifting of, 
the Court. — > 

SUMMARY. 

Meeting af,8harekuMter*in tie Laud¬ 
able Societies .—A meeting of sbscehold- 
ere in Ibel.audttblt* Societies was held on 
18th Jan. last in the Exchange Rooms,.tp 
tnke into consideration the conduct oftbe 
Director*, and the nomination of At hod 
proper person* as new Directors, fa the. 
roopi of Trevor ePlowdeh, Alexander 
Colvin, and William Frederfck Fargav 
son, Esquires, and If any vacancy shall 
occur in the office of Secretory to fill the. 
same until the next half yearly meeting 
on the 26th January instant. After se¬ 
veral gentleman baa benn solicited and 
declined to taka the Chair, Mr. Cockerell 
was induced to accept Ute office. Mr. 
Turtoa said that before he entered on ibe 
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business of tlie meeting he was requested 
testate that Mr. Hogg hso a letter to 
read. He for one would be glad to hear . 
H, lor though be did not know whet it 
was about, he could guess who it came, 
from. ' Mr. Hegg stated that nh dtd nu 
appear there to express any egltloftf ft - 
hif own, not heinghlmeelf a shareholder, 
hut he attended there on behalf of cer¬ 
tain Directors to lay a letter before the 
meeting. He then read the following ; 
% the Subscriber* and Shareholders of 
Use Laudable Soc/afi##.—Fellow Sub¬ 
scribers and Shareholders. Although we 
have felt Ufa be our duty to publish, that 
we consider this meeting, convened by a 
small number of the shareholder*, is In 
direct contravention of (he fundamental 
rales of these Societies, and, therefore, 
altogether irregular and illegal, wtmdfltar 
this opportunity to assure you of! ant 
readiness to convene, in the proscribed 
manner, n general meeting .of our con¬ 
stituents for the purpose of considering 
any points relating to the interests of the 
Societies, whenever wa maybe request¬ 
ed to to do on reasonable grounds, add, 
by such number of you a* is usual on* 
these occasions. We consider this de-. 
ciaratioa necessary at ibis jnitohme, not 
only to prevent any mUeoncJjbtton ofmar > 
motives for the opposition we ham offer¬ 
ed to the meeting Arnvened for this day, 
hut also to rebut the assertion, if made, 
that we do not acknowledge your right 
to convene a general meeting, Or that we 
are inclined to treat with disreipdht the 
general body of th» sbutebqjfters- J. 
Pattl»i Q, Vqung, Theodore Pleksmt, 
John Cowfo* Directors of the Laudablu 
Societies. Calcutta, January 18, L8$4. 
Mr. Flowfinn whibsd to know what Was 
to bC unearned by reatMtbbgrmmk f 
and wfcy they could sot meet if they 
pleased without tmj grounds at all ? Mr. 
Hogg npefted that he did not come to 
expressmtt^ens <ol bht om».. ,Mt,'Tpr- 
ton,—Ijdpiiot. think It tceesftuy in qqn- 
seqiiengiM that letter to maJih any ci¬ 
tes?iMM tiie OQurpc t 
sue. '^ifltoli. state *hortly*the reason* 
for wgglW | for o m* ff» v « l»mw*«w* 
mcnfjPlu cutting this meeting; and f 
folly agMe wrtb Mr. Plowden that we 
have dNiftbt to meet wbmwaew*, end 

vfbeftptydr we Ukc, V® he**.** 
copskhOi matters interesting to the fftr 
cletie* at large, and mow peculidAyto 
to tobeinto eoneidcftftiou ibe conduct 
those to whom, oipr affairs ore ofttruated- 
But before proceeding any further 1 wilt 
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refer you to those letters which have 
been published iu the newspapers, and I 
Will ask you if you think a fitting oppor¬ 
tunity has nqt passed to caff us together 
do inntteni of vital Importance to the 
Interests of these Societies ; 1 allude to 
tile tilling vacancies, and which no longer 
than twelve months ago was determined 
, to be the right of the proprietors at large, 

* and not to constitute a right in any pri¬ 
vate individual or the patronage of the 
Directors. 1 think there has been too 
much angry discussion, and I regret it 
for all parties, am} I am not willing, nor 
shall I lend myself to keep it up, and 
though it may have been considered that 
I was in some degree the originator of It, 
Which I avow so far as having been in¬ 
strumental in calling this meeting, yet 
qellher in private or in public, have I 
ever intentionally shewn discourtesy to 
anyone,but I will maintain the right 
of fully and fairly examining into the 
management of any funds In which I have 
ah Interest, and that those accepting the 
4kUst must be prepared to answer to their 
constituents, whoever they may be, as 
.tit the manner in which they have dis¬ 
charged it. 1 find a notice in this morn¬ 
ing’s papers with reference to this meet* 
Ifogf which has just now been termed in 
the letter Which .has been read to you; 
a meeting called by a few subscribers. 
The few siroscribers whose names are 
attached to the requisition are as follow: 
Cockerell and Co, Bruce, Shand and Co, 
William Bruce, A. K. Smith, J. Leigh¬ 
ton, Tulioh and Co., Hamilton and Co., 
Twentvman and Co., A. Rogers, T. £. 
M. Turlon, LongueviUe Clark, William 
Smalley, tihaoniaul Tagore, Rastomjee 
Cowusjee, Neelmoney Muttelaul, 6. 
Higgins, W. Hickey, J. Moor, Macken¬ 
zie, Lynll and Co., Gunter and Hooper* 
John Palmer, John D. Smith, W. Da 
Gosta, Sbedden and Co. for various other , 

S rties, Rogoram Gosa&in and Gibson, 
sliellar and Co. Now if this is skid . 
,ti> beaamati requisition,which is signed 
is a single day upon a transaction Which 
took pi ace after three o’clock of the pre¬ 
ceding day, I am yet to leara what is a 
competent number of subscribers to call 
4'tneeting. The objection which I find 
tg the bolding of this meeting is as foi- 
. lows:—“ We the undersigned, Directors 
qf the Laudable Societies, hereby give 
pWlc notice that the meeting convened 
by pertain shareholders for the 18th lost, 
is in dlreCt! contravention of the fnnda- 
mental rules of the Society, and more 
particularly of the llQi rule of the 7th 
Laudable, end 10th rule of the 13tb 
Supplementary ^Laudable Society.”— 


Now 1 b e g youf particular attention to 
these two rules, and 1 will shew you 
from the report which was drawn up last 
year with great abiljjy by my friend op¬ 
posite (Mr. Adam), and signed by him 
and all the other members of the Com¬ 
mittee, with no reservation except that 
which I made myself; and though tba 
whole report was not formally adopted, 
yet the meeting which was held here, 
unanimously agreed in that part of it, 
that It was considered absolutely neces¬ 
sary, by those who signed it, for the in¬ 
terests of the societies, that part of those 
two rules which should make this meet¬ 
ing irregular or Informal, should be abro¬ 
gated ; and yet it on these two reso¬ 
lutions attempted to be shewn, that we 
have not a right to express our opinions, 
and not only that, but that this is an il¬ 
legal meeting called for that purpose, 
and this your four Directors have put 
their names to, and have thus declared 
that they will put an extinguisher on 
every attempt you make to state your 
sentiments, except you have received the 
previous permission and concurrence of 
all the Directors: —“ and that the same 
being altogether illegal and irregular all 
proceedings and elections bad and made 
thereat will be null and void.” With 
regard to their irregularity of election I 
shall say nothing, but you will observe 
that all your proceedings by their veto are 
to be null , 011(1 void, and that ail your re¬ 
solutions are to be considered as idle, and 
as chuff before thelrwind: “That no Se¬ 
cretary or Treasurer can be lawfully ap¬ 
pointed thereat, with any power what¬ 
ever to grant policies or receive pre¬ 
miums ; and we warn all parties insured 
not to pay any premiums whatever to 
such Treasurer, if appointed, as the Di¬ 
rectors will not acknowledge or adjust the 
..■fgUeibs, and will hold such parties still 
.liable.” This is signed by Theodore 
, Dickens, J. Pattle, G. Young, and John 
Cbwie. You are told that whatever ex¬ 
pression of opinion there may be, the 
Directors care nothing for it, that they 
will not abide by your decision, but they 
will stick to the order of regularity, and 
have nothing but a strictly legal meeting 
called on reatdhable grounds, if they 
think fit when such # requisition is« r e- 
presenled 1 8 them. I protest against it. 
and if 1 were the only one I will protest 
against that being considered any part of 
the authority of the Directors, and I will 
never vote for those Directors again, who 
tell you they despise the expressed senti¬ 
ments of the shareholders at large, unless 
regularly convened-by themselves. Now 
for the reason of calling this meeting. I 
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have sajd enough of this advertisement and 
wilt now proceed to the next part of our 
business, On the day of the failure, oat 
Secretaries, Cruttenden, Mackillop and 
Co,,—on the evening of that day I was 
informed that' Mr. Wright had been 
elected Secretary. I, think it improper 
to allude to any thing that passed in pri¬ 
vate, but this 1 may say, that I was told 
in private and consulted professionally oh 
the point in the first instance, and before 
I took any part as a subscriber; but then 
I protested, as now, that the right of 
election belongs to the proprietors at 
large, and not to the Directors. You 
will recollect that the failure of Alex¬ 
ander and Co. took place a short time 
before the meetlngdast year, and then a 
request was made to Cruttenden and Co. 
to act as Secretaries, which gave great 
offence to many. Mr. Pattle objected 
to any right being in Alexander and Co. 
to hand over the affairs of the Society to 
any Secretary whatever, and Mr. Adam 
was exactly of the same opinion. I my¬ 
self thought that when Alexander and 
Co. failed they ought to have come to 
the proprietors at large to elect a Secre¬ 
tory. Mr. Adam will say whether I am 
correct or not, that though I differed ia 
.opinion in degree on some points, the 
Committee were never divided on that, 
or indeed upon any other, except as to 
the propriety of having a puhl Secretary, 
upon which I stood alone in the Com¬ 
mittee. I signed the report expressing 
that it was with some modification. Mr. 
Dickens who was the only Director 
present signed it without any. 1 shall 
now advert to the meeting, which I may 
say is your foundation charter, it being 
declared there, that that was the first 
time the proprietors were ever called in, 
or exhibited a desire to superintend or 
interfere in their own affairs. Therefore 
what is meant by the.letter addressed to 
you as to the requisition being sigoed in 
the usual manner, or by the usual num¬ 
ber of requisitionists, I do not know, f 
say that I know of no meeting ever 
called on ,1hu requisition of the sub¬ 
scribers at large. The original meeting 
on the 31st of December 183d, was 
called by Crultenden^and Co. and did 
ever any body say that it was not regu¬ 
larly convened T No one *sver said or 
appeared to think so, but they said lei 
us turn to the uffairs of the Society and 
appoint a Committee to report. The 
first meeting alter that was not convened 
by any requisition by the Directors «• 
large, but by Cruttenden, Muckillop and 
Co., the disputed Secretaries, under (be 
authority of the meeting, when it wa* 
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directed that the meeting should be post¬ 
poned till tbe report was ready. Tim 
second meeting Was held hare in com#* 
quence of Mr. rattle’s objecting to thf 
room! of the Society being too smalt, aqfi 
tbe place not sufficiently public. Mr* 
Adam will say whether my recollection" 
is correct; that be end Ml. Dickens 
supported Mr, Pntlle’s view, nod it was 
accordingly held here on the -14th of. 
January. On that day 1 suggesed that 
the Directors whose conduct was im¬ 
pugned, should see tbe report, and bate 
time to make their, answers to it, and 
on tbe following week we met again 
when the report was read. 1 will now 
read some passages of the report. I ad¬ 
mit that this report was not formally 
adopted, and though I concurred in its 
being generally adopted, there were some 
passages in it to which I did not agree, 
but it formed tbe grounds of the subse¬ 
quent meeting, and bears tbe sanction of 
Mr. Dickens’ authority to shew that the 
recommendation of tbe reportmet wtth 
his concurrence; and there wes no Indl*- 
vidual at the last meeting who did not 
feet that it was impossible that any Di¬ 
rector could thereafter insist On these 
two rules. I myself said, you may de¬ 
pend upon it that tbe Directors will never 
ad on them efter that report, and tbe 
expression in tbe resolution as to public 
general meetings; and ya this meeting 
is to be stopped to-day by these two 
regulations. I*nill now read to you a 
part of tbe report. " On the present po¬ 
sition of .the Laudable Societies, your 
Committee will only remurk, that the 
failure of the\ late Secretaires and 
Treasurers being a case wholly unpro¬ 
vided for ijy tbe articles, the appoint*- 
ment of provisional officers was a proper 
act of discretion—not of pow.Ar but 
discretion —(hear, hear,)—" but they 
further think that In the. then circum¬ 
stances of the Society, the Directors 
ought, on the failure of Alexander and 
Co., tq have called a general meeting of 
subscribers—(hear, hear )-*t the earliest 
possible period, for tbe purpose of laying 
before,.mem the condition and proSpect* 
«>f the iociety, the more especially as no 
Ume.jngii lost in publishing the usual in- 
tfmgtipn of premiumsjbeiug due." Gen- 
(lenten,. I am not reading of what has 
taken place in 1834, but 1 aiin reading of 
whajl took place in 1833, but which , has 
equal .application to wtaut has taken 
place In 1834, with the single exception 
of the appointment of provisional officers, 
the Directors having taken upon'.them¬ 
selves ;—f say, as a matter of patrdnsgts 
they have ufken upon thwngplve# to ap- 
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(total absolutely a Secretory whose signa¬ 
ture alone is to be tbe warrant for your 
fiibncrijjtimn (hear. ) Tbe report goes on 
to say that “ In tbe future conductor tbe 
Lita^MeSettetfer, your Committee con- 
stitorliwveral important modification* of 
(beftfodamental regulations which they 
,*#f bore barely' Indicate, indispensable 
W tbe efficiency of 10ie Societies, 
. and -tbe protection of subscribers/' 
Atnongst "them is this on which-, 
(though then was a difference as to 
the recommendation of ibe Secretary) 
there was no difference, that Ibe clause 
at article (tbe loth of the rules of tbe 
tbe seventh, and the eleventh of tbe 
thirteenth Society) shonld be annulled. 
{hear) Was it your opinion this time 
laet year, when you appointed new Di¬ 
rectors, that you were never to express 
-your opinion but on tbe permission of 
tbe Directors on “ reasonable grounds ?" 
{laughter.) Was that year opinion 
then, and is it ibis that has been acted 
upon ? 1 will now call your attention 
to the' charge that ibis meeting is ille¬ 
gal. It was a recommendation of tbe 
<Vaitnittee “ that general and public 
meetings of subscribers in Calcutta 
Shull be annually convened, at which 
Ihe Directors for tbe ensuing year shall 
be' Elected by' ballot.” Where are your 
Directors of last year; bow have tbeir 
successors hqpn elected, or bow has sanc¬ 
tion been given to tbeir continuance in 
office? Now tbe onip tnaterial part of 
the. report that comes after this, is, tbe 
names of the parties who subscribed to 
It, and these are “ W, Adum, Henry 
Henderspn, W. Brace, and Theodore 
Dickens." My own name follows with 
this remark* “ 1 concur generally, but 
with some qualifications to the Hbove 
report, Thomas E. M, Turton." Gen¬ 
tlemen, I bare not receded one iota 
troth what 1 expressed a year ago. 
'Upon wbal ground the Directors have 
thought advisable to do so I really am 
n't a loss io conceive. But let alone 
'tfrttt, there should bare been an annual 
htitattoh jj tbe chief object for which 
ft'i'^Committee was appointed was with 
ftffeipnce.to the management of Ibe So- 
cities. Thai meeting was adjourned, 
and ^ben we met here ngain, I pro- 
||i«d this resolution s “ That no suffi¬ 
ce**, ground appear* for tbe removal of 
Mfesiffs.jCriittenden, Mackillop and Co. 
from th& office of Secretaries^ and that 
they be reqiMted to continue their ier- 
vices as Secretaries/’ J» Jbat or is it not 
an aerertion on the part qf the proprie¬ 
tors at lurgd thill they bad power of re- 
metal and flection : and where is it :ei<! 


that any more than a provisioua! appoint¬ 
ment could be made by tbe Directors? 
Even tbe resolutions say not a word of 
the Directors having tbe power to ap¬ 
point a Secretary, knd tbe report aays, 
that tbeir insolvency is a case not pro¬ 
vided for. How.was my motion met? 
By an amendment fry Mr. Pattle, who 
proposed that Id future tbe Seventh 
Laudable Society should have a paid 
Secretary, and this was negatived by a 
majority oi 131 votes in one society, and 
103 in the other! And yet tbe Direc¬ 
tors, three of tbem at iensl, in tbe face 
of this majority, appointed a single indi¬ 
vidual tbe paid Secretary, without re¬ 
ference to tbe Societies at large; thus 
not only altering the mode of manage¬ 
ment, but in direct contravention of a 
resolution of tbe shareholders. Even 
supposing that they had tbe power, 
here is the expression of tbe subscribers 
that (bey thought it not right to be ex¬ 
ercised in ibis way, or that they should 
have such preference in tbe appointment 
of tbe Secretory. But I will say ibis, 
that it was impossible for tbem to do 
more under any circumstances than lo 
appoint a provisional Secretary, and-that 
they could not appoint a paid Secretory in 
the face of tbe wishes of tbe shareholders 
without reference to another meeting. 
I have beard it whispered that the whole 
of this opposition arises from tbe circum¬ 
stance of Mr. Cuiien not being elected. 
1 have, gdhtlemen, very great pleasure 
in being able to stale to you that Mr. 
Cullen never applied tar any thing hot 
a provisional appointment, and notwith¬ 
standing that two of the Directors 
thought that a meeting should be called, 
not ouiy was. none called then, but none 
bas been called to tbe present time. I 
will take the liberty of reading that 
which 2 have requested tbe party to 
place in my*bamls, the original letter ot 
Mr. Cullen sent on the day after bis 
failure, tbe very day on which tbe paid 
Secretary was appointed in violation oi 
tbe express wishes of these majorities.— 
To the Directors of the Calcutta Lauda¬ 
ble Societies. —“ Gentlemen,—In tbe 
course qf this day you will learn that my 
firm has at last been compelled to sus¬ 
pend its payments, and to seek protec¬ 
tion in tbe Insolvent Court. This event 
precipitated cbiefly by extensive hostile 
measures commenced this term in the 
Supreme Court, by bo&tiie creditors, will 
leave me without any thing but a scanty 
prospect of subsistence ior tbe Juture.” 
i may best) rate that Mr. Cullen did 
not. wh-n tbn was wriitei*. exp» t more 
than R-. l«o « monthi the «mouot «!• 
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tewed to Colvin and Co., not vary much 
certainly for a man who bad once bad 
Mr. Cullen‘a prospects. The tetter goes 
on:—“ Though no doubt possessed of 
nuteb leisure thn?, and I hope unim¬ 
paired energies, after a mercantile career 
of It yeara in tht» place, 10 or IS of which 
were In intimate connection with your 
Societies. As I best) Societies’ affairs are 
at this moment in perfect order, and their 
funds In the most satisfactory position, as 
lar ds onr proceedings are concerned, 1 
hope the circumstance will be taken as 
auguring well of the future, should I be 
so iar fortunate as to be entrusted with 
even the temporary charge of their 
affairs to which ^ humbly solicit your 
acquiescence." In that has he violated 
any one duty of Secretary and he asks only 
for temporary charge; and I am told my 
opposition to Mr. Wright is because 1 
am disappointed of the election of Mr. 
Cullen. But 1 can safely avow that 1 
have never lent myself at a private 
meeting of any sort to extinguish public 
ateembiies. It is opposed to all my 
hnblts and feeling, and I appeal to all 
whether I have ever been known to be a 
party to Wish to put uncontrolled pu- 
tronagein the.hands of anyone; and 1 
never would have sanctioned the appoint¬ 
ment of anyone without the concurrence 
of a public meeting except as a temporary 
provision. “ The establishment for con¬ 
ducting the business is perfectly distinct 
from that of Cruttenden aim Co. and ail 
collections and investments will be 
effected in conformity to the regulations 
by tiie Bank for such time as may be ne¬ 
cessary, it receiving from hie instructions 
as you may pass them in the usual man¬ 
ner. Your very faithful servant, J. 
Culler. Calcutta, Jan. 10, 1834.”— 
“ I think this appeal requires from us 
the most favourable consideration. It 
is necessary, however, to call a general 
meetihg to fill the' vacancy. Mr. 
Dickens, 1 see, spetrirs of the Banks, 
but One was appointed last year. D. 
Tagore, 6. Yoiiro.” There is an 
endorsement. " Read T. Dickens. I 
think a meeting should be called to take 
this into consideration, and to appoint a 
new Secretary and Treasurer; the latter 
talng one of tbeaBanks. T. Dickers.” 
That it the original letter,%ut where is 
the meeting? A meeting was called of 
five who are acting as Directors, but to 
this day has any been called to sanction 
it? 1 (faink I have detained you long 
enough, but it is necessary for me to 
*tfttedearly and distinctly the grounds on 
vefaidb I ''ity thei* So^tetiei have a nerht 
sppmnt then own tVcreiarj. I he 


resolution passed was this, which.was 
proposed by myself, and seconded h|4<r- 
Smitb: “ That ball-yearly gaoerelmeot- . 
ingebehejd, Rt which. atphtud,amounts 
shall be exhibited, arid vacancies atamgst * 
office bearers be fitted up.** . Now Is amt 
that ah express avowal, that the right is 
in us of fitting up vacancies of office 
bearers; ajcHta the Directors think that 
they have appointed the person whom 
these Societies would have elected their 
Secretary at this meeting? If not, they 
have not acted right- Be your choice 
good or bad, it is your choice alone that 
ought to guide and influence your trus¬ 
tees, and though they were unanimous 
in the appointment of one, and a majo¬ 
rity of this meeting wished for another, 
they are bound to exercise the provi¬ 
sional power you have giveu them, as 
you would wish, and not as they would 
wish. I conclude with this resolution, 
and I do hope we may express, an 
opinion, though four of the Directors 
think we cannot do so. The Chairmen 
having put the resolution to tho vote. it 
was curried unanimously with, the ex¬ 
ception of* Colonel Beatson ; who then 
rose and stated that his objection rose 
from the circumstance that it was laid 
down in the rules, that no ganeml meet¬ 
ing should be called without the concur¬ 
rence of the Directors. On this some 
discussion arose, but as^he objection 
was made aftig the resolution was car¬ 
ried, and as it wifi overruled, it is npt ne¬ 
cessary to notice it further. Mr. Clarke.— 
There is only one point which appears to 
have escaped the accurate obsemtion o! 
my friend,Mr.Turton,in brlnglnffto notice 
the irregularities and delinquencies of the 
Directors.* It was resolved on the fifth 
of January last year, that no aniScient 
grounds exist to remove Cruttenden, 
MacklUop and Co. from, the office of 
Secretaries, and that they be requested 
to continue to act as Secretaries, so that 
they were appointed Secretaries only, 
and by that meeting it was further re¬ 
solved that the Union Bank he. tfie 
Treasurers, Ac. Now I believe. I need 
not teil you all, that the Union Bank 
have ever since been employed as 
Treasurers, (low then "have the Di¬ 
rectors deposed not •only Cruttendep, 
MacklUop, «ud Co. from the office of 
Secretaries, but. also the Union Bank 
from the office of Treasurers, for here 
1 find that Mr. T. Wright signs his 
name not only as Secretary but also as 
Treasurer. Mr. Tufton I note pro-, 
pose another resolution, which is clearly 
necessnr;. I Will ask, would any one ot 
jou likeVi entrust jour rigsU and pri- 
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frJMglk topmasts who have no common 
ififtfcltbt wKh you ? If you do, I my it 
■ cannot ttotiona with propriety and with¬ 
out tkv MSe%t of a majority, and no 
■ * penNM) ilh I« a Director without bbld- 

a t date. This enema to me to be a 
ifeifthmt proposition, and as Colonel 
DfflHson any*, it is necessmy to define 
jWIt Tight, i trust to hnvemls and your 
support on this occasion. There are 
two Societies, one of which commences 
at a different period from the other, os 
Weil at that the subscriptions are 
different. Some subscribe in one and 
some subscribe In the other, but it may 
happen that the interests of the 13th 
nitty be opposed to the interests of the 
Tffa. 1 say, therefore, no person of the 
7th has a right to be a Director of the 
l$th, unless be is also a shareholder in 
both, or has the sense oi a great majority 
of Shareholders in his favour. In this 
way former Directors were appointed, 
but I beg to be understood that I do not 
dispute yonr right to appoint who you 
wiH, hut maintain that it is proper no 
person should be appointed who has not 
■an interest in it- I move *“ That no 
p er so n is eligible to be a Director of 
■either of the Laudable Societies without 
the assent of the majority of the share¬ 
holder* and subscribers to the Society 
Wherein he is to act as a Director, unless 
ho shall bold some share in such Society 
at the time of bis election; but if be 
have a share then a majority of those 
present wifi be competent to elect him." 
There were two persons appointed— 
Baboo Dwarkanauth Tagore, who has 
«A interest in both, and Mr. Greenlaw, 
wire has alar an interest in both ; and 
Seth Mr. Greenlaw and Dwarkanauth 
Tagore were originally for proposing our 
prerehtehainman to he a Director, but 
he went'away, amt they then chose Mr. 
ftottfeasd Mr. Cowie,—and these ore 
among the gentlemen who would shut 
yaw month estcept yon concur witn ail 
Ait Directors, amt who say that yoo 
fetes nO right to give-expression to your 
fefen t a h otherwise. The important 
Interests that they have, are that Mr. 
fhttfeF has two and a half shares in the 
Tib to Which be is an old subscriber, and 
that Jfr. CowJe has a half share in the 
rath, Which be acquired as late as Nov. 
liMt^fena not before, (htter, hear.) Is 
tbit'the iotfhurte knowledge of affairs 
and thw numerous interests that have 
wnttttod bhn to-shut your mouth, and say 
jrOtt sbali not open it unless he give you 
Hfeeenrerfttoiioso? (hrar.) Will that 
Cntiti* bifl^to wry, I, M hall shareholder 
in one society, will not allow any sharc- 


hoidar in the other, to open .his mouth 
without my expresssauetiuu. Recollect 
what is contended for; not that one 
member shall call a meeting, but that all 
five of the Director shall cancer ; % 
this resolution goes to that extent. So 
that here is a gentleman elected a Di¬ 
rector. 1 propose a ^solution that Mr. 
Cowie is not eligible. Why, he cannot 
give bis consent without stultifying bis 
own nomination, and in eilVct lie would 
say be had clearly done, .that which is- 
improper; and yet this ride is to be in¬ 
sisted on, and that by Mr, Pnttie und Mr, 
Dickens, who oppose themselves to, and 
are at tola! variance with, every person 
who infringes .rules w^icb the community 
at large can only give to Societies of this 
nature. I confess it is with extreme 
regret that .1 see those two resolutions 
thus condemned by the Society at large, 
put forward as a shield in favour of these 
Directors, by whom we are demanded to 
give up our grounds of meeting; for yen 
are told by them that though you may 
insist on it, without our concurrence to 
call a meeting, and never again shall a 
meeting be called, and these reasonable 
grounds must be pul before it. It is time 
if such resolutions are to be acted on. 
and if this is only to be a preliminary 
meeting, that it should show the senti¬ 
ments of the Society $ it is time that the 
shareholders show they are determined 
to take th| business into their qwn 
hands, or to keep a controut on the acts 
of those they appoint. They must not 
allow that to be done which will destroy 
the confidence of those in the upper pro¬ 
vinces, but to take care that every per¬ 
son, however distant, shall have the 
power of coming forward whenever he 
pleases, and also take care that the person 
who is appointed shall have .equal In¬ 
terests vatfa those who are as far off as 
Agta and Meerut, as well as those resi¬ 
dent In Calcutta. Is that, or is it not, 
the way that public confidence is to be 
gained, that Directors shall be appointed 
who have no common interest with you, 
and that they shall have the power oi 
shutting the mouths of all others? Is 
that the way that justice was done he" 
fore ? It was froth the want of controul 
that the misfortunes happened, wbiqh 
would not tftve happened, if you hud 
that power in the management, of your 
own affairs that Constitutionally belongs 
to every Society whatever. Let us havo 
no more interlopers.; for 1 will never 
consent tiiut my funds shall be frittered 
away, that new arrangements shqli be 
made, and a complete change shall he 
made in the establishment by persons who 
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cqulribuls a half share in uue.of tbeSocie- 
ties. I tiopq jion will he unanimous in this 
resolution which f propose. I move it in 
the name of common sense, and I call 
on you to U» Aanm of common sense, 
common justice, and common straight¬ 
forward honest denting, to support mo in 
carrying it into eJ&ct. This resolution' 
was seconded by Captain Forbes, and 
whs carried, with the exception of 
Colonel Beatson, who offered- same 
remarks after the question was decided, 
which, therefore, and on account of want 
of room, we omit. Mr. Turton- It is 
necessary, from the shortness of your 
time, that I should get through the re¬ 
maining resolution} as fast as possible. 
The next is a most^important one, ami I 
shall tell yon what f mean to follow it 
up by. [Here Mr. Turton read the re¬ 
maining resolutions on which be offered 
a few passing remarks.] The resolution 
which I shall now submit is—“ That 
Messrs. Cruttenden, Mackiiiop, and Co. 
having become insolvent, the thanks 
of the meeting be tendered to them for 
their services as Secretaries to the two 
Societies for the past year; and that in 
testimony of the sense entertained by 
this meeting of their conduct as such 
Secretaries/ James Cullen, Esq., be re- 
'quested to continue his services as Se¬ 
cretary to the two Societies; and that 
he he put into possession, as such Secre¬ 
tary, of the books and papers belonging 
to the two Societies." Let me slate 
why f think Mr. Cullen bus peculiar 
claims on this Society. The old Di¬ 
rectors will forgive me for referring to it, 
foy U is a subject of as much regret to 
mo as It is to them. At this time last 
year it was the opinion of some, that 
there was not one cowrie belonging to 
one of the Societies, and but little in the 
other, and that the securities in the 
bands of Mr, Culled placed there by the 
former Secretaries' and Treasurers, for 
funds not then forthcoming, were worth 
‘little or nothing* ■ Whatever-they were 
■worth we.owe chiefly to Mr. Cnllen. I 
have the authority of as honourable^ ma > 
a» any, in Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Antler 
eon, that it is bis impression that Mr 
Cullen is the Director who pressed the 
termer Secretaries for the securities 
which they gave, and that* it was. owing 
to his firmness chiefly that you got those 
securities from them. In one. of the 
Societies about a Inc of rupees has been 
realized in the last year. I considered 
it my duty when I came to Ibis meeting 
tq get what information I could, as I 
was. told that the Directors would not 
be.bere, and accordingly 1 procured the 


fallowing statement oi the present otto** 
tlon of their, -funds. SUUenetti fid®* 
Fundi of tie Laudable Society < , 

* ■ ,, Sa Rs. 

In Company* Paper . 2,68*100 ft 0 
„ Cash la the Union 

Baalc . . .. 1,317 11 11 

$ Sa. Rs. 2,87,4*7 11 U 
Balance due by Moasrs. , 
AlexanderandOo.se> 
cured by Bonds,, dm, £,35,648 13 T 


Sa. Rs. 8,03,074 ft 6 


J3M Supplementary Laudable Society. 

Sa. Rs. - 

In Company’s Paper . 1,71,100' 0 0> 
„ Cash in the Union - 

Bank .... 3*538 ft - 0 


Sa. Rs. 1,74,638 0 ft 
Balance due by Messrs. 

Alexander and Co. *u- 

cured by Lapsed Shares 27,330 ft. ft 

Sa. Rs. 2,01,008 ft 8 


Making, the whole funds of the thirteenth 
to extend to two lacs of rupees, when 
last year we were told that there wu» 
nothing In that Society; and not a tingle 
cowrie has been lost by the present 
Secretaries as long as tmy have acted 
either as Secretaries or Treasurers. 
Have we not Mo an original obligation 
to Mr. Cullen, and have we hod any 
reason to make us forget It 2 1 have 
seen with great pain charges in. the. 
public papers against Mr. Cullefi, and as 
your time will not allow me to do it at 
length 1 will only state the.- plain facts 
and leajve them to your judgment. The 
first is that he gave « preference to Gun¬ 
ter and Hooper, and it wes stated 
also to-day, that Meins. Gunter- end 
Hooper could not base obtained ex¬ 
ecution till the 15th January, 1834. I 
beg leavetodifier on that point. -When 
the platnt is fiied in the vacation, as was 
the cam ■ bore, parties need uot incur 
much difficulty in getting judgment In 
term oo his sham pleas are-pleaded. On 
thadth dfty of the October term, Messrs. 
Cruttenden, Mecldltop, and Co. were 
obliged to put in bail, and notice of ex¬ 
ception, of hall Was given. To prevent 
u judgment of that term, they might 
have pleaded a shorn plea, which might 
base subjected, them'to a severe and 
heavy punishment under U» Insolvent 
Act for delaying the .creditor.. Jtodfog 
thus salves <ia this situation, and' ho* 
Having they might still be.4ble. to stem 
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the torrent they gave, on tha lit of 
November, a confession of judgment 
which vn filed on the 4th, thus taring . 
trouble nod vegation to thefr creditor, 

, nnd gaining time for themselves till (be 
commencement of the present term., 
When 8 m present term arrived they 
were ■ still in that situation, though 
they had then a hope that 'a few days 
nfigbt product a difference in a certain 
quarter, and on which they bad reason 
to place some, though f admit not a 
strong reliance, and thinking that they 
might perhaps avail themselves of that, 
and for the general benefit of the credi¬ 
tors, they agreed to pay one fourth of the 
sum of Ks. 26,000 and to obtain time 
to pay the remainder in three sums, 
namely, on the 1st of March, the 15th 
of June, and the 23d of October. Had 
they not done that they would have 
been subject to, and they would abso¬ 
lutely have incurred, as I know po¬ 
sitively, an execution next morning taken 
against them for the whole sum of 
Rs. 26,000: and now, if any roan will 
s ay that ought to disqualify Mr. Cullen 
' from eating a morsel af hard-earned 
‘ bpeod In future,—that man has a different 1 
. i'ealing from what 1 have. It is bard to 
• judge*very man acting under the pressure 
of. misfortunes, which most of those I 
uddiwss never have experienced, and 
which 1 hope tffey -never will be placed' 
in. But with all the miffortunes that 1 
have coma upon them, 1 am satisfied 
from what I know, tittd the enquiries 
1 have made, that there is no honse, 
amongst all the unhappy failures which 
have take!} place, -whose books will bear 
a closer investigation, or whose conduct 
wUl bettar bear the strictest scrutiny, ■ 
i than that of Cruttanden, Mackiilop and 
‘ Co. I .have the pleasure to say, that 
this k not the first tote of thanks offered 
to a member of that firm; and I am yet 
io learn, that if any thing is to be laid to 
the charge of one member, the other h 
not to fee a participator in the injury. 
Tbe'Union Bank have borne testimony 
to thachnracter of Mr. Browne as the 
■cbaignaa or their committee; and they 
faavtfnot.serapled to give him, in the 
hour of bif misfoftune, the slight unction 1 
of their thanks. Did* they go further, to 
enquire vrimt- had been the conduct of 
Mr. flimpae in . every action of his life ? 
‘They4&aW tint he bod done well; they - 
found fhathe had been a good servant to 
them; and they did not think it neces- 
sary to cootieMm him uebeard, where ■ 
tribunals were open to punish delinquen¬ 
cies^ aad where, if need should ever be, 
there is a powW, as you hare, to displare 


any man who shall ultimately prove at 
any time unworthy of your confidence 
for if ‘Mr. Culien is appointed to-day by 
yon, he is also 1 removable to-morrow. 
But if they bate been good and faith fid 
servants to you, I say withhold hot from 
Mr. Browne or Mr. Cujleo upon any sur¬ 
mises of delinquency, not to you, but in 
matters In which you are no way con¬ 
cerned, the thanks which are due to them 
as Secretaries of these Societies. There 
is one other objection mode to Mr. Cullen 
(and If it appliea to him, it Is very ex¬ 
traordinary tbat it wns not mode to the 
other also) relnting to the funds of Sir 
Alexander Seton’s estate. I find in (his 
morning's paper, a letter signed by 'Mr. 
Wm. Blunt, as attorney of Sir Charles 
Blunt, at home. It is there stated that 
Mr. Cullen received instructions to invest 
the money belonging to that estate a* 
he received it, in landed securities. This 
conveys to me an ideH very different from 
what I should consider a representation 
of the real truth. It had been originally 
stated tbat be was directed to invest the 
funds as received in Government securi¬ 
ties. The real facts are these:—Mr. 
Culleh received a letter, which I bold in 
my hand, from Sir Charles Blunt, in 
which be says, " The accompanying 
power of-attorney, I trust, will enable 
you io receive the proceeds of the Go¬ 
vernment securities standing in my name 
belonging to Ibis estate, when the same 
shall, from time to time, be paid; of 
which proceeds you will please, In con¬ 
currence with the agents of Lady’Seton, 
deal yvith conformably to the order of the 
Master of the Rolls, made in a' stilt In 
Chancery, entitled Seton and other* e. 
Blunt, Bt., a .copy of which order also 
accompanies this." In December 133s, 
this was received; and in December 1333, 
Lady Salon’s agtets made their appear¬ 
ance for the first time. The answer of 
Mr. Browne was“ Send me your 
power iff attorney." Apd the power 
was merely to receive and recover money; 
though the direction of the Court of 
Chancery was, that it'sbould be laid Out 
in such real securities (meaning landed 
property) the ugenis % of Sir Charles Blunt 
and Lady Seton might jointly agree 
upon. A letter from Ldfly Seton tup- * 
plied the deficiency. Prom the time Mr. 
Cullen received these funds, in June last 
(tor that was really the commencement 
of i*, and when he ekpfected to get over 
all bis difficulties) he kept possession of 
them, as be might hove been called bn 
the next day to pay them over, or appro¬ 
priate them according to the directions 
he had rewired. 1 hare heard it said. 
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that be might have put the money in the does it follow that every man hat acted 
Buok oi Bengal. He might have done- fraudulently because he cannot pay every 

that, and he might have shut up shop. I creditor ? Again, when these funds wefts * 

appeal to the mercantile men around about to be paid off,' Mr. Cullen bad 

me:—Can any man take money and put written home to Sir Charles JUunt a let* 1 

it into a bank, for security, without say* ter, stating that they were about to be 

ing I am not in a fit situation to keep it } paid, and' praying Instructions. The ficst * 

But was be authorised to do it? Sup* letter directed them to be re-invested in- 

posing— which is cer&toly n remote poa* Government securities. They were re* 

aibility—supposing be took on himself to invested in Government securities. Then 

have done so, and there was a sudden came the letter of August 18i}2, and the '* 

run on -the Bank of Bengal, and any order of the Court of Chancery. Ho 

misfortune to it (I admit not at ail likely thenceforth held them subject to sttoh 

ever to have even taken {dace; but a order, awaiting the concurrence of Lady 

possibility) what tight would be have to Seton. Where is the breach of trust? 

justify his placing it there ? And can it When he is told to invest them, he does 

be said that this is a breach of trust, so; and would have concluded tbe mort- 

wbea be abides by what be is directed to gage, but then in the mean lime oame 

do? On tbe 29th of December, 1833, his misfortunes. Is this to be, told 

for tbe first time application was made against him as a fraud? It this justice 

to him; for the first time be hears of to a fallen man ? I say, fraud and breach 

Lady Setort: but if he were then re- - of trust is the ground of the accusation; 

(juired to invest the money, was be in a • and neither fraud nor breach of trust is 

situation to do so ? He might have done then. I cad lay my hand on my heart 

it with advantage to bis general creditors: and say, that I would trust him as soon' 

for a person who owed the firm Its.27,000 as any man I know. I say there is no 

wanted to make a mortgage, so that by breach of trust. He could not hove re¬ 
paying over Rs. 12,000 he would have fused to receive money without avowing 

recovered that amount to bis estate. And insolvency. Do you demand why he, 

though be did not write on that day, be received it?—demand why he received 

did on the day after, and received an im- it front others ? But whilst be went on, 

mediate answer, refusing the mortgage be cottld do no otherwise. Have you' 

and offering to sell. For these state* suffered by his firm ? I deny it. On tbe 

ments I appeal to the chairman, who is contrary, I have seen a letter from a 

acquainted with the facts. (Mr. Cock- friend of his, one of tbe iornflhr Secrete* 

erell nodded assent.) The fiiyt day of ries, complainings of bis conduct as press* 

term came, and with it caine notices of ing him too much Ibr your security, my- 

actions so numerous, that tbe house felt ing to him, “ You deal hard with us in 

itself compelled to a sudden close, and pressing us so much thus seemlngun- 
the petition was got up in haste without kind to a person whom 1 know to be bis 

the assistance of the professional geutltf- friend, in endeavouring to bring flheh to 

man behind me, who only knew the your pockets the money wb^b of right 

failure .would take place a few hours pre- belonged to * them. 1 have said thus 

viousiy, Then the charge is this, if it is much In explanation; but 1 will add that 

any thing, that Mr. Cullen having this I have applied to the chairman opposite, 

call on him, he ought to bare paid this as well as being furnished with the ori- 

money In preference to his general ere- ginnl correspondence, and I find that.no 

ditors, rather than to allow it to remain application Was made for these funds by 

hi tbe same circumstances as the funds Mr. Blunt till‘the 21th or 29th of Da* 

of tbe rest. I ask yon if there-is any cember hurt On ibe 2nd of January; 

thing now, if there is any thing which this letter-from Cockerell and Co.’was 

Mr. Cullen has done, or that the firm pf sent to r Jjhe agents with an authority; 

Cruttenden,MackHlop and Co. has ddne, imperfuw?|n the, flbt instance, from Lady 

which ought to subject him to the with- SetoSj^hpcb for the first time authorised 

drawat of the confidence of these Sooie- any intojiment of tbe furifisi and s de- 

tiej. 1 say Withdraw it, when you know mandlrtoowristent with the directions of 

it t but the tribunal is opeif where de- tbe Court of Chancery,. Are thorn rca* 

linquenetes may be punished. Do not sons for withdrawing irom blm your-con* 

single him out as the one, and the only fidence? : Is his rolnd gone as well as 

one, who shall be visited for not having his moody? if bis mind bad deteriorate*! 

funds fo readiness when some may sup- in any degree, it was from that, 
pose that he ought to have them: for if augmented by qatamity, not allevtawd 

•very one could always have all bis funds certainly by those attacks upon bb talW 

in readiness be wonld never fail. But duct; which his application has (ftwu 

JEW Jndta Mag. Vol. viii. No. M, July. 
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rise to fur ads which I will venture to 
cay will prove nothing extraordinary in a 
bouse brought suddenly to insolvency. 1 
ask you to concede this, not as an object 
for nis maintenance (for that is npw of 
secondary cofasequence), but as some 
balm to bis mind in the boar of bis mis¬ 
fortune. I ask you to do this for a de¬ 
serving servant of your own, who I be¬ 
lieve, conscientiously, is entitled to it. 

• Do you think that 1, who have ten shares 
in each of these Societies—do you think 
that if I thought it was injurious to them, 
that I would advocate him to the preju¬ 
dice of my own family? Do you think 
I would do more for him than I would 
do for my own flesh and blood? And I 
hope you will allow that our profession 
does not altogether steel our hearts, and 
tbat the only access to them is not 
through our .pockets. 1 am proud to say 
that 1 have still one feeling as well as 
others (cheers J—I have still a feeling of 
friendship which does not desert me 
when I find my friend fallen into distress, 
(continued cheers). This resolution 
was carried unanimously. Mr. Browne, 
—I trust you will bear with me, if in at¬ 
tempting to address you I should for a 
moment give way to my feeling: but be¬ 
fore I nave proceeded far, I hope the 
object for which I rise will give me 
energy to enable me so to express myself 
ns not to incur your displeasure. In the 
tint place, bbeg to thank you most cor¬ 
dially for the vote of thanks you have 
passed for our managoufont of the Laud¬ 
able Societies. It is a source of great 
consolation to me in the hour of my 
misfortune to have your approbation 
(cheem) After the explanation which 
Mr. Turton has given of the two charges 
brought a^tkinst my partner, 1 need not 
fong detain you on the subject. Gentle¬ 
men* I avow that if there Is any blame 
attachable to my partner, I am also re- 
sponsible j for my interests cannot and 
mill not be separated from bis, (sheer*). 
It was under legal advice, end under ton 
conviction that we would benefit our cre¬ 
ditors, that we agreed to pay a certain 
aam of money: and tblshasbeen brought 
, et a charge against us by Mr. Dickens 
Ja the public papers. Mr. Dickens has 
ns, bp so doing, with defrauding 
. mat'Creditors; end be bis done this, be- 
'inpee a collision ties arisen between you 
aa&bm about the Laudable Societies. 

brought a charge against you 
ijhrf igflhfl us. la the same breath, as 
aenfoe, be has charged os, with reference 
to Lady Seton’s funds, with not having 
paid thetn away ton flays before the 
foilum efour tinn, white he blames us 


for paying a small snm a few days after¬ 
wards. If these charge are coosUtent 
I leave you to judge ; and 1 aka leave 
to you to judge whether on this occasion 
my partner and myself (for I cannot se¬ 
parate him from nfyself)—whether we 
have met any thing but vindictive malice, 
Instead of toe liberal resentments of a 
gentleman, ( cheers )f Another person 
has come forward, who is of high rank, 
member of council, a judge in Israel— 
Mr- Blunt has come forward to give bis 
version of the story, though it-is some¬ 
what different from Mr. Dickens's first 
statement: but 1 have yet to learn tbat 
toe euggestiofalsi is not equivalent to 
the suppressio vert. 1 say, tbat Mr. 
Blunt has suppressed the truth to serve 
his purposes ; be bfta .declared ■ that we 
were ordered to re-invest those foods in 
Laudable security on our own authority; 
and bus so expressed himself as to make 
It be believed that we bad been months 


and months In the negotiation of this 
matter instead of eight or ten day*; and 
be has suppressed a part of the order in 
Chancery, which would have served to 
explain our conduct:—and I will say, 
that if there hare been laches, they have 
been on toe part of the honorable Mr. 
Blunt and on toe part of his coadjutors— 
the agents for Lady Satan—and not on 
the part of the firm of which I have been 
a member. Gentlemen, I again thank 
you for the manner in which you hare 
testified your approbation. I may have 
expressed thyself with more warmth than 
I intended; but I have been'known to 
many of you for eighteen years In dif¬ 
ferent occupations, rod I do sot know 
that in any of these I have given much 
cause of offence .to any one: hut If I 
have done anything, either aa a .profes¬ 
sional or a mercantile man, to merit 
yourdJvapprobatton, I regret it much; 
bemuse I have met in this Society in¬ 
numerable acts,of kindness and preefr of 
mod opinion, which l have ever en¬ 
deavoured to deserve as for as my abili¬ 
ties went. I shall never he able to offer 
a requital for the kind manner with 
which you have treated me iu the time 
of my misfortune; and I only hope that 
'those who have endeavoured to wound 
my feelings will* in the dey of their ca¬ 
lamity be able to lay their heeds on tl|«ir 
pillow as easily as myself or my partner 
can, and as void of offence to God or man 
in tbelr'public or domestic relations.” 
(cheers). Mr. Turton,—I shall not pre¬ 
face the next resolution, which -bee re¬ 
ference to the appointment of Directors, 
with more words than I can help. It is 
impossible tbat two opposing powers can 
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exist, and it Is quite evident tint they 
cannot go on cordially and happily toge¬ 
ther: and I abould have been glad to 
vota for every Director who said he thinks 
that a public meeting I* necessary in the 
business of the Societies. I propose, “That 
the following gentlemen he nominated as 
At and proper persons to be appointed as 
Directors for the ertsutng year in lieu of 
the present Directors, vis., R. H. Cock* 
erell, William Brace, Dwarksnauth Ta¬ 
gore, B. -Hardiag, Captain Ousely, and 
C. B. Greenlaw; and I helieve that 
there is no objection to any one of them. 
Mr. Tnrtot! was proposed to he added 
to Ihe list, but declined as he thoughtR 
would toad more to harmony if he were 
not appointed.; i Auatomjee Cowesjee 
eeoonded the -resolution, which was 
carried unanimously^ The next Reso¬ 
lution was then potto the vote with very 
little comment, and being seconded by 
Captain Forties was carried unanimously: 
-—"That the Resolutions of this meeting 
be communicated by the chairman to the 
gentlemen now acting as Directors of 
toe Laudable Societies, with a request 
that they witl forthwith call a meeting 
-either by themselves or in conjunction 
with the gentlemen bow nominated, as 
fit and -proper persons 1o be appointed 
Directors' on such early day, and at such 
place as may suit their convenience, for 
the purpose of confirming the present 
Resolutions end for taking into con¬ 
sideration generally the affairs of the 
Societies." Mr. Turton—t believe I 
have now come pretty near to the end 
of my Resolution#, and, wbat is better, 
to tiro end of tny speeches. The Reso¬ 
lution I - now propose is: “ ThaS a 
Committee be appointed to consider and 
prepare in communication with the gen¬ 
tlemen now nominated as fit and proper 
persons to be. appointed Directors, a new 
set of Rales consolidating the two old 
Soetetfcsat their respective periods of 
tertatoatien into one new Society, with 
such provisions forth® annuht appoint¬ 
ment of Directors, os well from the va- 
■ rious desses of soctety in India as also 
general Directors from any class, and 
with such provisions for the security oi 
the funds as shall be best adapted to pro¬ 
mote the prosperity,spermanency, «»d 
security of the Society upon the footing 
of mutual assurance. Such rules to be 
submitted to, and approved by a majority 
of the subscribers to each ol the present 
Societies before being finally adopted.” 
This was seconded by Mr. A. F. Smith 
and was carded unanimously. The fol¬ 
lowing gentlemen wore then appointed 
the Committee, namely, Mr. Willis, Mr. 


Greenlaw, Mr. Turton, Captain Forbes, 
Mr. Gordon, and Mr. John Lowe. Mr. 
Turton, to a abort address, then proposed 
a vote ii thanks to the chairman, which 
wae qaardmousiy carried, and too chair¬ 
man having replied the meeting dis¬ 
persed. The following is a list of toe 
voters at the meeting:— Pretent and 
Assenting.—Cockerell end Co., R. C. 
Jenkins, Palmer and Co.’s Assignees, 

R. C. Jenkins aniiT. Holroyd, Mackirt- •. 
tosh and Co.*i Assignees, D; MacIntyre, 
Assignee of Cruttenden, Mackftlop and 
Co., Sbedden and Co., Gilmore and Co., 
Maeketmie, Lyall and Co., Muller, 
Ritchie and Co. /Vsssjif.—G. Higgins, 

A. Wight, J. Palmer, T. Plowdwi, C. 

B. Greenlaw, H. Henderson, George 
Jeseop, 3, Lowe, J. Leighton, K. Mod- 
kensie, W. Peters, W. Prinsep, W. 
Smalley, T. Sewell, C. Udny, Dwarkg- 
nauth Tag®*, Prosonocoomar Tagore, 
Rogoram Gosainby J. Palmar, Rustom- 
jee Cowesjee, Thomas £. M. Turton, 
W. C. Blaquiero, A. Rogers, ffematon 
end Co., Twentymannnd Co., D. Penf- 
■on, Gibson, MoKeller nod Co., An- 
sbootos Day, Promothoneuth Day, J. 
Rondo, W. Daeosta, W. Hickey, N. W. 
Forbes, J Moore, Tullob and Co., W.H. 
Abbott, J. Prevlto, W. Greenway, 
Gunter and Hooper, Adam F. Smith 
B. Preston, R. O'Dowda, J. H. 
Aratboon, M. Collier, Nilmoney Mutfy 
Loll, Bissanaut Mutty Loll, J. W. DA- 
costa, H. Fitsgendd. 

The Union Ssnk.—A general half- 
yearly meeting of the proprietors wls 
held at the Union Bank, on the lfith 
January. Colonel Frith having been 
called to the chair—the following report 
was read by the secretary Tht report. 
The expiration of another lAlf year ceBt 
you together as usual to receive the'peri¬ 
odical report on the afialrs of the Bank; 
to inspect the accounts and proceedings 
of toe past six months, to fill up vacan¬ 
cies in toe direction, and to exercise 
those powers of general supervision' end 
controui which belong to the pro¬ 
prietary body. The accounta ycw Ml 
find on the table,-made out to toe usual 
form; add the general result exhibit* a 
net profit on toe hidf-ywir’s transitions 
of fte. Rs. 54,888 14*11* whfefc„WWds 
about per cent. on theeapitai, and 
will enable you to declare, with safety, 
a dividend equal to that of.‘to ^v|tp h s 
six suontos; namely, IS Sa." 
share, nr at the rale of 8 per cehK'Jer 
annum. When yon consider that yds 
mainly arises %om toe discount und okth 
credit loan hustness of the Bs^¥,jwiJd 
hardly at all from circuiaUon ojf ear 
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note*, you will probably.be of opioion 
that It la as good a return for the capital 
employed as it was reasonable to expect. 
You wtftniao.perceiTe that an extended 
circulation, of our notes (of paurse 
iinper prudent and cautious manage¬ 
ment) Is an object of the greatest 
importance to the Bank; and would 
iid considerably to its wajs and means for 
increasing your dividends, already larger 
. than are easily obtained on equally solid 
security elsewhere. In the last half* 
yearly report you were apprized of the 
great reduction produced in our circula¬ 
tion by the panics arising out of the com¬ 
mercial failures 12 months back. It fell 
from 134 lacs to about 2£, and has con¬ 
tinued ever since at nearly the .same 
amount till within the lost month, when It 
has gradually increased to about 4 lacs 
of rupees. Tbis low state of our circu¬ 
lation is owing, doubtless, to tbe con¬ 
tinued uneasiness in regard to mercantile 
credit. The Directors are in hopes that 
better times are at hand; and that.tbe 
confidence of the public In the stability 
of this bank in particular, Is becoming 
firm and established. In proof of this 
/act, they desire your attention to tbe 
’ remarkable circumstance—as contrasted 
' with former alarms—that the great and 
lamentable failure of Messrs. Fergusson 
and Co. in the end of November, did 
' not produce tbe slightest effect on tbe 
affairs of .thf Bank, either by return of 
its notes or by withdrawals of depositors’ 
balances. Subsequently indeed, to that 
, unfortunate event, our issues of notes 
hove shewn a tendency to increase; 
while the market value of our stock 
'whicb«/oriner panics had depressed to 
1,500 Rs, per share, has gradually risen 
,to Sa. Rif 2,100, with expectation of 
, increase. It is thence inferred, that the 
public begin to appreciate tbe difference 
.in, point of solidity, between private 
hanks, or bank notes issued on the 
...credit of single firms, and those of a very 
large Joint Stock Company* In this 
place it seems proper to report for your 
•attraction that the bank has sustained 
go losses whatever, by its dealings 
*w)th' apy of tbe firms which have un- 
fliwately failed. Our transactions with 
legander aty) Co. were finally wound 
> ra the nth Ogtqber last, by tbe Bank 
Bpngol paying off tbe entire of our 
iffos (drUn Interest at the rale of 7 per 
Ini) Sa. Rs. 5,49,060, for which con- 
ftdeutfon we gave up, to them the ample 
MtoOriUesyrhich we held for the ultimate 
liquidation of Jill our. advances. Of our 
Mackintosh and Co. 
only JR*. #8,T&v. remain undischarged: 


for which wq hold mortgages on houses tsr 
the originally estimated value of six lacs 
of rupees* besides 44.*beres in our Bank. 
These alone are much more than enough 
to cover the balance, which, hitawsr, tbe 
assignees ana gradually reducing- By 
tbe failure of Messrs. Colvin and Co. the 
Bank lost nothing whatever, having no 
transactions with that house. Tbe more 
recent, insolvency of Messrs. Fergusson 
and Co. will entail no toss whatever on 
this Bank. The whole of their, transac¬ 
tions, not covered by speeifio Indigo 
.pledges, or by endorsements of undoubted' 
.solidity, amount to So. Rs. 1,50,000, 
.against which we have to set off our 
liens on their 59 Union. Bank' shares, 
-anti, a cash balance of Sa. Rs. 46,121 in 
.hand; exclusive qpsurplusee on Indigo 
in the possession of the Bank, and also 
the present dividend of Rs. 4,025. The 
proprietors will no doubt be well satisfied 
with this exposition of the state of their 
affairs in relation to the failures which* 
during the last year, have cast sMcb a 
gloom on commercial credit. and our 
.society at large. The information which 
this report conveys, that the Bank has 
not only not suffered, but has continued 
its course of moderate though Increasing 
prosperity, will be of use when made 
public* in dissipating those groundless 
apprehensions among tbe shroff*, which 
have kept down the circulation of our 
notes, ever since the failures in the 
early part of tbe year, and the discredit 
then suddenly thrown on our paper by 
our powerful rival tbe Bank of Bengal. 
.The Directors are of opinion that the 
best remedy for ail this, win be found in 
unreserved . publicity ; and It is their 
intention to take measures for enabling 
any person who pleases, to satisfy .him¬ 
self at any moment,** tottoe names of 
tbe actual proprietors, and tbe changes 
which -rom time to time take place in 
the list of shareholders. Tim applica¬ 
tions which were made to Government 
for a charter, have not yet been attended 
with success; and it.is understood that 
the, question has been- referred home. 
But under the new India Act, the 
Governor-General in bis legislative 
capacity, will probably fed himself 
more fully at liberty, and without in¬ 
termediate reference # to any higher 
authority tea grant incorporations, abd 
if it shall still be tbe general wish to 
. obtain a charter for this Bank, it may 
then be effectually solicited. Tbe ques¬ 
tion whether a charter would be really 
beneficial to a Joint Stock Company like 
ours, is one which has often been dis¬ 
cussed berei and e» which hitherto, 
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the preponderance of opinion baa been 
In favour of a charter. Nevertheless, it 
is a question worthy of very deliberate 
consideration, for'it- seems at least a 
doubtful point, whether -tile confidence 
of tire public be tftt strengthened rather 
than weakened, by tbe absence of a 
charter; and the consequent liability 
of every membeP to his associates and 
to those who deal with the bank. A 
chartered bank may hold out more in¬ 
ducements to purchases of its shares, 
owing to the limitations on individual 
liability; but tbe risk incurred by each 
individual becomes a less and less degree 
of risk, in proportion to the number of 
tbe Joint. Stock Partners, Among 600 
shares? It is very small indeed: among 

1.00(1 (as originally ■ intended for this 
Sank) it is reduced to almost nothing; 
particularly, when each share-holder, 
*nd every one who deals with the Bank, 
has- easy access to know who sells out 
-and who buys in to tbe joint concern. 
A vacancy occurred in tbe direction of 
3 'onr a Hairs by the resignation of Mr. 
W. P, Fergusson in November; but as 
tbe periodical meeting of proprietors was 
so near at band, the Directors thought It 
beet that the vacancy should be left to be 
filled by a ballot of proprietors this day. 
As the current six months will close the 
period of five years for which the Bank 
is established as a company, it becomes 
necessary to call your attention tn the 
•expediency of taking steps for continuing 
the co-partnership fur a fifrther period, 
assuming it to be tbe general opinion, 
that the success of the Institution 
though slow is sura; and that our 
haying been able to make way dt all 
against troubles and difficulties, such 
•as India never before witnessed, is a 
proof of-tbe usefulness of the Bank, and 
the- soundness of its establishment. 
Since this report was first prepared, 
another distressing ‘ failure has taken 
place; that of Messrs. Cruttenden, Mac- 
kiHop, and Co. Mach as the Directors 
cannot but regret this addition to so 
many previous calamities of a like de¬ 
scription, they are happy in being able to 
assure the proprietors that the tJnlor, 
Bank will. not losa one rupee by tbi 
event. Another vacancy in the direc¬ 
tion will now require to bo filled op, in 
consequence of the retirement of tbe late 
chairman, Mr. Robert Browne, a gen¬ 
tleman whose services to this Bank 
have been so beneficial, and so unre¬ 
mitting, during ail tbe recent periods of 
difficulty uud danger, that tbe Directors 
cannot allow this report to be closed, 
without seizing the occasion to tail their 


proprietary body, how mucb the Union 
Bank’ is Indebted to tbe talents and tha 
zeal of its late excellent chairman. - 

J. YOUNG. Sec. to tbe Union Bank. . 
TJnim Bank, Dm. 31, 16:|3. 

' The report havingelicftvd tbe appro- • 
baticn of tbe meeting the following 
resolutions were agreed to:— ' 

I. —“ That this report is approved by 
the meeting,' and that it be • published in 
alt the newspapers.^ , 

II. —“ Thot the accounts now sub¬ 
mitted are approved and passed by this 
meeting.’* 

III. —“ That a half-yearly dividend, 
at tbe rate of six per cent, per annum, 
or 16 rupees per share, be now de¬ 
clared/' 

IV. —“ That the Proprietors deeply 
deploring tbe event which ban deprived 
them of tbe services of Mr. Robert 
Browne, as chairman of the Directors 
of tbe Union Bank, feel tbe highest 
gratification in recording Ibeir unani¬ 
mous approbation; and in offering to 
him their sincere thanks for tbe xeol, 
energy, and talent with which he r m»t 
difficulties of no ordinary description, 
end by which be materially contributed 
to tbe maintenance of the Bank In .its 
present prosperous condition.’* 

V. —" That the Union Bank has been 
highly beneficial to the commerce and 
society of Calcutta." 

VI. —“ That it is expedient to renew 
the present deed of co-partnerobip for a 
further term of fan years." 

VII. —“ That a Committee be ap¬ 
pointed to tnke into consideration and 
report, preparatory to tbe next half- 
yearly meeting, upon tbe %tate of 
tbe Institution, and the means of 
continuing it with increased utility. 
The Committee to have authority 
to take legal advice on this deed as 
to any alterations that may be expe¬ 
dient.” 

VIII. —“ That the Committee do 
consist 6f the following persons; five, to 
be a quorum—viz. 

“ Messrs. R. II. Cockerell, W. ,C. 
Hurry, H. M. Parker; Baboo Asbootos 
Day; Capt. F. Jenkins; Mr. Samuel 
Smith; Baboo Radamadub Banezjee; 
Messrs. A. Dobbs; If. Brace; W. 
Carr { Colonel FrltbS” 

The meeting then proceeded to (fleet 
two new Directors, rice Messes. W, p. 
Fergosson end Robert Browne, when 
Messrs. Alexander Rogers end Wttty|mi 
Carr were unanimously elected.. ■> . 

Bengal Meg,teal Retiring A 

q uarforty general meeting of tbe'cnptVl- 
ber* to the Military Retiring Fund was 
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held on the 13th of Jan. Mr. Surgeon 
Corby n in the Chair. Tbe business was 
commenced by the secretary' reading tbe 
Quarterly Report of the Committee ef 
Management^in which was exhibited, 
1st, tbe votes of tbe members of the ser¬ 
vice upon tbe alterations proposed to be 
mptle in the regulations of tbe fund, as 
revised by. tbe temporary committee of 
managers; whereby It appeared that the 
Several alterations, and regulation 1th, 
section l«t, to be lidded to the plan were 
carried by a majority ef 100 against a 
minority of 22.—2nd. A statement of tbe 
receipts and disbursements of tbe insti¬ 
tution, shewing tbe recoveries effected 
from subscribers in tbe Military and 
Civil pay departments, and by tbe secre¬ 
tary of the fund, from tts commence¬ 
ment, up to tbe 3ist of July, 1333, to be 
Se. Rs. 12,607 9 10; and the disburse¬ 
ments on account of office establishment, 
stationary, printing, disc, up to the 31st 
of December, 1933, to he Sa, Rs. 
760 1 11, leaving with Government a 
balance of Sa. Rs. 11,917 T 11. By tbe 
statements furnished from tbe Military 
and Civil pay departments, It appeared 
that of the entire list of subscribers about 
eighty only bad paid contributions to tbe 
fund, several of whom bad paid tbeir 
donation and subscriptions in Sonat 
instead of Sicca Rupees, some subscrip¬ 
tions only commencing from January, 
and other suAcrlptlous only from May. 
During the past year ten gentlemen 
had been elected teraftorarily members 
of tbe Committee of Managers, viz. Dr. 
T. Specs, and A. R. Jackson, tbe former 
in the room of Mr. Surgeon H. S. Mer¬ 
cer on HU election to tbe office of secre¬ 
tary, and ihqJatter in that of Mr. Sur¬ 
geon J. Hutchinson on resigning his seat 
in the management. Agreeably to tbe 
regulations of tbe fund, two other gentle¬ 
men, viz. Messrs. F. Corbyn and M. J. 
Bramley, tbe senior and junior in tbe 
management for the past year, were to 
go out by rotation, (but were eligible to 
be re-elected) whose places, os well as 
those of the iwo temporary managers, 
mere to be Ailed up by tbe votes of tbe 
enhsedbers at large. Among tbe letters 
Wjgddh faad been received since the last 
quarterly meeting, there was. one from 
Cot. Casement, €. B. Secretary to 
Government In-tbe Military department, 
utpiar dote the 15th of November last, 
«ta¥ftg, that the memorial on the sub- 
jeot of |be establishment of the fund,- 
together with i the pten, <fcc. therewith 
submitted) would lie Wmediately trans¬ 
mitted to the liou, the Court of Direct¬ 
ors fat their CotMidtaallen; one from 


Superintending Surgeon W. Thomas, 
and another from Mr. Assist-Surg. 
Roger- Foley, withdrawing from the 
Society; and one from J. A. Dorin, 
Esq. Accountant .Military Department, 
famishing authority to tbe presidency 
paymaster to pay the contingent bills of 
tbe institution, provided tbe amount did 
not exceed one bundled Sicca Rupees, 
inclusive of forty-rupees credit granted 
for current expenses. Tbe committee tn 
conclusion had to observe that although 
any great additional number of subscri¬ 
bers was not to be anticipated until tbe 
reply to tbe memorial front the Hon. the 
Court of Directors was received, yet 
from the list of names already enrolled 
as subscribers to the 'food, and from the 
still more numerous list of gentlemen 
who had concurred in tbe petition to Urn 
lion. Court for tbe establishment of-the 
institution, amounting to 294 signatures, 
there appeared to be sufficient evidence 
to warrant tbe conclusion, that on the 
sanction of the Court being obtained, 
there would be bot few members of tbe 
service wbo would not come forward to 
render it tbeir support. Tbe present 
list of tbe subscribers to the fund was 1 
member of tbe medical board, 6 superin¬ 
tending surgeons, 00 surgeons, and 125 
assistant surgeons; total 182. (Jpontbe 
above report it was proposed by Mr. 
Bramley, seconded by Dr. ■ Spans and 
carried —“ That the quarterly report of. 
tbe committee of management ^ con¬ 
firmed. ” A letter was next - read from 
the Editors of the India Journal of 
Medical Science, stating that they would 
be happy to publish, free of expence, any 
reports, advertisements of meetings, Or 
other matters connected with the fa ad, 
when it was resolved uoaimnously-*- 
“ That the meeting express tbeir best 
thanks to the Editorsior their kindness 
in ofljering to render their assistance in 
furtherance of tbe interests of the So¬ 
ciety.” Proposed by Mr. Bramley, 
seconded by Dr. Jackson, and carried 
unanimously—“ That the quarterly re¬ 
port of the Committee of Managers be 
sent for pobUcalfea to tbe IndiaJourual 
of Medical Science.”—H. &• MER¬ 
CER Secretary.—Calcutta, Jen. 16th, 
1*34. • 

Annivertary*')/ ike Calcutta 
Bible Amockttion. —it is much to be 
regretted that the twelfth anniversary of 
the Calcutta Bible Association attracted 
so few attendants ns it did on tbe 18th 
of January, at the Town Hail. One 
would suppose that tn e cause which has 
for its object the supply of the destitute 
with tbe oracles of divine inspiration, an 
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increase of zi*ul would be displayed on 
every anniversary. Hut a great falling 
off was evident on Monday evening. 
Whether it is to be regarded as a certain 
system, of decline^ or an occasional 
neglect of duty to which all are.mure or 
less liable, we are not prepared to decide. 
The report of the proceedings of the 
committee, which was read at the .open* 
ing of the meeting, although not so 
favourable as could hare been desired. Is 
not altogether devoid of interest. The 
friends and supporters of the association 
are assured, that notwithstanding the 
numerous difficulties with which the 
committee have had to contend, on ac¬ 
count of the general depression of affairs, 
the work has bee& going forward, and 
the beneficial results, attending the dis¬ 
tribution ef the scriptures, have proved ia 
some instances very encouraging. 
Among the Christian population, copies 
of the scriptures have been dispersed 
wherever a want of them was dis¬ 
covered, and in addition to these, copies 
have been given to the conductors of 
.schools and benevolent individuals, for 
the use of Nalite youth. The report 
recognises the fact, that the blble, which 
was formerly rejected or approached with 
fear, is now not only generally used lu 
schools as a class-book, but received 
with avidity by a number of young per¬ 
sons, wbo, being conversant in the Eng¬ 
lish language, and having bad tbelr atten¬ 
tion drawn to the Christian religion, are 
studying. the scriptures ana enquiring 
after the truth. It is mentioned, that in 
regard to the supplying theChristian popu¬ 
lation with bibles, it does not appear that 
there are many persons wbo are destitute 
of them. Some of the gentlemen of the 
committee have been actively employed 
in visiting the poorer class of inhabitants 
of the city to ascertain their wants, and 
amongst these who have been supplied 
with copies of the bible are many who 
art members of the church of Rome. 
Tpe demand amongst the Native schools 
has greatly increase^ and consequently, 
the number of copies thrown into that 
channel has been augmented. The strong 
desire evinced for the attainment of a 
knowledge of the English language has 
bad the effect of giving's great numerical 
iqprense.to the schools established by, and 
under the superintendence* of the mis¬ 
sionaries. In tbeseschools the bible, us a 
matter of course, is introduced, and the 
Christian religion sedulously taught. 
The publfo examinations of some of 
these sflhoolrbave evincedlbe progress 
which many have made in scriptural 
knowledge, and instances can be named 
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in wbicb that knowledge has affected the 
heart, it is hoped, with usuving influence. 
The finances of the association are small. 
There was a balance at the end of 183d . 
in ih? favour of 630 Rs., and tbe collec¬ 
tions since that period up to lust month * 
have amounted to 2,039 Rs. The ex¬ 
penditure is computed at 2,120 Rs. 
leaving a balance against tbe association 
at tbe present time of 81 Rs. The 
number of bibles, testaments, and de¬ 
tached portions of scripture, issued from 
the depository during the year, amounts 
to 1,443, being 442 copies more than 
were issued during the year preceding. 
The grand total of issues since tbe forma¬ 
tion of the association amounts to 41,033 
copies. The number of languages, in 
which tbe scriptures of the bible depo¬ 
sitory are translated, is above thirty. In 
reference to making tbe bible a class'- 
book, we think some remark made by the 
Rev. Mr. Duff, in a communication ad¬ 
dressed to the committee are extremely 
judicious. He says, Convinced from 
experience that much dishonour has been 
reflected on God’s holy word, that its 
sacredness has heen frequently sullied, 
and tbe reverence due to it vastly dimi¬ 
nished, by tbe unseaming practice of 
converting it Into e common class-book, 
in which the hoys are drilled and disci¬ 
plined, chiefly or partly for the sake of 
acquiring a knowledge of the English 
language—we beve all along restricted 
tbe use of it to £hpse classes, tbe boys of 
which are sofar odvancedin tbelr acquaint¬ 
ance with the language, as to peruse it 
with tolerable ease and intelligence. In 
tbe books previously studied, tjaere is 
contained a good deal of moral and re¬ 
ligious instruction. The minds of the 
youths are 'thus doubly prepared by a 
knowledge of things as well as a know¬ 
ledge of words, for tbe reading and com¬ 
prehending of the book of We. A copy 
of the bible is put into the hands of each 
boy in the more advanced classes. A 
certain portion of it fs prescribed, which 
is to be carefully read at home. On the 
following day, a fixed hoar Is devoted to 
u thorough examination of the class on 
the prescribed passages—the grand ob¬ 
ject being to ascertain Whether each 
pupil has understood ail mastered its 
contents. In the coune of the examina¬ 
tion, doubts are solved, objections obvi¬ 
ated, difficulties removed, illustrations 
offered, and practical observations ad¬ 
dressed to tbe understanding and the 
heart”— Englishman. 

Bengal Mariners’ and 
Fond .—The annual meeting 
Bengal Mariners and Widywbt Fund 
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tw held on the 20 ih of January at tba 
Secretary’s office. It was better attended 
than such meetings usually are in Cal* 
cotta, -when no cause of excitement 
exists, tbere'being 11 members prekent. 
On looking over tbe statements produced, 
we were happy to see that tbe long pre- 
vailing tendency to a reduction of the 
■capital by increasing claims upon the 
institution, has not been in operation 
during the year just expired. On the 
contrary, although, as we shall presently 
show, the number of pensions has still 
gone on increasing, with a proportionate 
increase in tbeir aggregate amount, the 
funds are now about 2,400 rupees, in 
excess of tbe balance of 1832, the amount 
being, 

On Dec. 31, 1832 Rs. 3,04,873 4 8 

And on Dec. 31, 1833 3,07,202 1 0 

This augmentation has occurred, not* 
withstanding that many members of tbe 
second and third class (tbe first class 
includes those only who pay up a regu¬ 
lated sum at once, and have nothing 
■afterwards to pay) have discontinued 
their subscriptions, and thereby forfeited 
ail claim upon the fund; by which dis¬ 
continuance tbe fund is in this way very 
much benefited. The following is a 
general view of the state of the insti¬ 
tution. 
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buumbenit on 31st December, 1833 . 
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1 An application was made on tbe part 
of Mr. C. A. Cavorke, on tbe ground of 
illness and absence at Cbinsurah, to be 
allowed to pay op bis arrears due since 
tbe 1st of July last,- wilb such interest 
kind penalty for his default, bn the meet¬ 
ing might thtnk proper to impose upon 
him. There being a yule however, limit¬ 
ing the grace to 2 months in respect to 
resident defaulters, and 8 months in 
respect to absentees, the meeting de¬ 
cided that the application must be nega¬ 
tived. A letter from the Rev. J. Ilul- 
lowell of Madras, was read, soliciting tbe 
consideration uf tbe directors to a petition 
from the widow of Serjeant Major 
Hillyar, of that presidency, who, having 
beeu a subscriber i« the 3rd class, had 
suffered his subscription to fail in arrear 
since July 1832, and lately died, leaving 
a widow and 3 children. Tbe widow 
begged tbat herself and children Blight 
be re-admitted to tbe fund an payment 
of arrears ; but the rules were considered 
as precluding tbe members present from 
giving way to their feelings of compas¬ 
sion. A question arose of some interest, 
tbe discussion of which led to an Act of 
justice In tbe reversal of on erroneous 
decision upon a case brought forward at 
tbe last annual meeting. Mrs. Catherine 
Spencer, widow of Mr. F. S. Spencer, up. 
plied for leave to register her third child, 
(the first and second were registerd, but 
tbe second died.) But a rule Was adopted 
on tbe 2lay of July 1823, that all future 
members should pay a fee of 40 rupees 
on tbe registry of every child after (he 
second, in the 1st and 2nd classes, and 
®0, rupees In the 3rd class, wfihin three 
months after their birth) and thfl rule 
had been inadvertently construed 
meeting on tbe 8lb of Jsrtnnjy I688,to 
the prejudice of two children of Mts. 
Dlrver who were then decided inad¬ 
missible to the benefits of ihe fund, 
bfeeause they had not been registered. 
■Tbe busbands of both these widows being 
members previously to the date of the 
-rule just quoted, it was resolved unani¬ 
mously, that their children were entitled 
to admission without previous registry 
amt without fee. Mr. Brae had the 
merit of advocating this retrospective 
justice to Mrs. driver. The meeting 
-elected Mr. Oxborougb as a director, iln 
place of Mr. Ronald, deceased, and re¬ 
elected Mr. Ross, out by rotation, and 
passed a vote of thanks to the directors 
■of the past year. It was suggested by 
Mr. Phipps, that It would be very bene¬ 
ficial to the Community, were there at¬ 
tached to the present institution, but 
quite distinct therefrom, a supplementary 
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fund /or poor people, in which, by patting 
tn their savings, they wight entitU their 
widows and families to s stipend propor¬ 
tioned thereto, instead of finding the 
means of entering such a fund restricted 
to a fixed amount of subscription. Mr. 
Dunbar, who occupied the chair, much 
approved the, idea; and wished Mr. 
Phipps, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Gardner, to 
form themselves into a committee to 
draw up the scheme; but the matter 


went no further tban to elicit an opinion 
from most of the gentlemen present, that 
coexisting Institution, as now constituted, 
fully answered the purpose of providing 
for the foldilies of uncovenanted servants, 
and other persons of small means, who 
might neverthelaA be able to devote 
something, to a fund for such an object. 
Before dosing our notice of this meet- 
Ing, we must say that, wben the rule of 
July 18S3 was referred to. It struck uses 
palpably unfair. That rule imposes upon 
future members, and future members 
only, the necessity of registering their 
children within three months, on pain of 
forfeiting all benefit of tbe fund as re¬ 
gards Such as are not registered, and 
further, taxes them on registration; 
whereas all members of a prior date are 
exempt, from both the penalty aud the 
tax. The plea that pre-existing mem¬ 
bers cqphl not be deprived of their rights, 
is no justification, since all members, old 
and hew, are equally liable to tbe fluctu¬ 
ations in the out-turn of tfle fund, and 
have equally been obliged to submit to n 
necessary reduction from 40 rupees to 10 
rupees per month In the amount of tbe 
stipends to children. Now tbe taxsfor 
registration and the depriving of children 
unregistered, 'perhaps by mere inadvert¬ 
ence in the one case, and not in the 
other, is the same as if it were resolved 
to give less in the way of pension to the 
survivors of the hew'than to those of'the 
old members, But, soul a gentleman 
present, new members subscribe knowing 
the rules; therefore.there is ho*} injustice. 
We might answer, that every one is not 
able at once 40 difcern an' Unfairness, 
(witness the jLindon Equltabje iAssipraoce 
Society ,^/uorOn bli.guardngainst uh fair¬ 
ness in the rules of Vjjaibllc institution; 
but we have still a'itrcfoger point to 
ufte, that (he Bengal Mariners' and 
Widows’ Fund receives a donation from 
government of 500 rupees per month, 
aod therefore it is a species of breach of 
trust to distribute that donation otherwise 
than as Ibtendied, equally among all per¬ 
sona .becoming members of .the institu¬ 
tion. To os it appears therefore, that the 
rule in question should be resctftdedj and if 


the fund suffer by tbe defalcation of fen. 
and by tbe loss of Its chance of escaping 
pensions on unregistered children, the 
defiplt Should be made up by a furthrfr'* 
reduction of the pensions, should that he. 
necessary, which we sincerely hope may 
not be the case.—Courier. 

Difficulties of the Natives from the 
Exaction of Revenue. —We have fre¬ 
quently stated, that tbe subjects of this 
Government are Teduced td great distress 
from tbe revenue which is exacted from 
them, more particularly by the transit 
duties, and by reg. II, by which so 
many estates have fallen lulo tbe bands 
of Government, which is almost into¬ 
lerable. Tbe Governor-General appears 
to ns in some respect to coincide with 
us In opinion; for in tbe letter which he 
wrote to tbe borne authorities regarding 
tbe Bombay presidency, bis lordship al¬ 
luded to the excessive taxation of the 
natives of this presidency, which is a 
proof of our assertion, that the Governor- 
General acknowledges the fact. If, 
therefore, at this juncture we inform him 
of the peculiar hardships which the na¬ 
tives suffer, he may be expected to listen 
to them. We certainly understand it to 
be bit intention to afford relief to tbe 
natives of tbe country, and therefore in- 
treat his lordship particularly to Interest 
himself in the abolition of regulation II. 
That regulation is intolerable to all 
those who derive revenue from their 
lands: and w<? Would pray bis lordship 
to call up before his conncil those, suits 
in which tbe company have been en¬ 
gaged with the zumeendars, and be will 
then be able to ascertain what m terrific 
regulation this Is. Of all the regulations 
passed by Government, it A the fire of 
this regulation that torments the people 0 ; 
no other regulation like it exists in the 
code. We will gradually publish ail tho 
unjust acts which we have beard as 
having resulted from that regulation. 
We now only offer the following remarks 
respecting it. One of its clauses provides 
that all chirrs which have been thrown 
up in (he river, wben they some to be 
cultivated, belong to the Government. 
Now, hnnark tbe singular effects of tfais 
prpvbfon. Tbe isamuttee is a river to 
the eastern part of the country, not very 
wide, but extremely deep and rapid; 
behce' there are very few chars formed 
to it; yet many portions of laud upon its 
banks have coma directly into the pos¬ 
session of Government: the reason tW 
which la, flat when two sumeeodgrs/ tb- 
sidtog oflits banks, bare a boundary dts-i 
path, and one $ them Is cast, Uie^tng 
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to tiie collector, staling that the ground 
is an accretion, and according to reg. (I. 
' ought to bplonu to noverament. .The 
collector, in brder to shew bis diligence 
«hd attention to the public interests, 
sends an ameen to the spot, who Im¬ 
mediate! v makes known bis private de¬ 
sires to the zumeendar; and unless they 
he. satisfied, be reports that the ground 
.properly belongs to Government, upon 
which It Is Immediately taken possession 
at. How many men have been ruined, 
and still continue to be ruined, by these 
.means! We hope to be able to give 
farther particulars on this subject, and 
shall not neglect to publish all the iniqui¬ 
ties which are committed under cover of 
reg. If. We would earnestly entreat 
bis lordship to take measures regarding 
its abolition, as we understand he is do¬ 
ing regarding the removal of the transit 
duties.— Sumac Aar Durpun. 

Lord Bentinck’i Foolery .—We have 
pledged ourselves to our readers to give 
them some account of the admirable 
manner in which Major Powney ar¬ 
ranged for the evening’s entertainment 
on Tuesday ; and first we particularly 
■ wish to notice bis most ingenious con¬ 
trivance that high and low, rich and 
poor, should have the most perfect 
equality of enjoyment: a matter so 
nicely arranged, that every body bad 
tiie same chance—of seeing nothing' at 
all, except a repetitiqptof rockets and 
.aigrettes, the last very beautiful, and of 
good effect To begin, however, with 
the beginning, we must mention that 
the bogpee rockets gave the signal at 
about eight o’clock, and every eye was 
,on the itretfih. Blue lights and a kind 
of wild fire spread a momentary blaze over 
the Government House, the Town Hall, 
,and the plain; followed, alas! by such 
4nqse clouds of sulphurous smoke as to 
Hie all ohjectafia a generaldarkness. A 
.^temporary bos said that this mode the 
,meu to swear and the women to faint. 
Tor opr parts we would have given the 
(the rest Of the fireworks in- 
tkwjfcl, end ell things therewith con- 
l> to have relieved ourselves by a 
ohJtirgetioii—but like the lady in 
ar, we'wye obliged to “ gtttpb 
the naughty word that wee rising 
tjO^omr lips, tn unaffected apprehension 
ligtythe attempt to express it would 
fceie ibeeft h lost effort of life. Major 
Powoey pns right, if all this was inten¬ 
tional j tyfieqame impossible to say that 
TOjry thing sees net «reellen$>~we cm 
Ilf >M: nut, vmdp. 

bje, Ocnt#?&^f Shewed Itself for an In¬ 
stant and'was Inst. The tl|ar fights 





were, for such’ unmannerly Ill-natured 
brutes, tbe most orderly ,'fuiet things Ima¬ 
ginable j at least we could find no one to 
give us an account,of,their fierceness. It 
wax/however, pur good fortune tohave 
an excellent view of tbe elephants $ but 
then—it wns before,.tbe display com¬ 
menced, In common with our neigh¬ 
bours we loot tight of them afterwards. 
./Etna would have been astounded 'Cduld 
it have witnessed its mimic representa¬ 
tion. Such was the inimitable preci¬ 
sion of arrangement, that we ouriWves 
counted “ 200,000 stars in the air’’— 
neither more nor less. ViVare not 
aware that any one else" mu. The 
golden temple exhausted itself before 
W« could make acquaintance with. Its 
princely inhabitants. This last exhibi¬ 
tion closed the entertainment ; the 
bands struck up, at tbe parting of tbe 
crowd, tbe old national air} (tbe base 
drum was very audible 1) andtbif umto 
shouted *' God save tbe King tome 
few voicet joining " and Lord William 
Seating l ” Unreserved' praise ‘is due to 
Mr. M'Parian and Captain Steel.— 
Parties of ladies and gentlemen Were 
able to move from point to point, on 
foot, and without the slightest molesta¬ 
tion. The chief magistrate Was per¬ 
sonally present, insuring order by his 
activity. We have not heard of any ac¬ 
cident whatever} not even a row, save 
that created by the mortal thunders,'of 
tbe guns. Time perhaps may toll Os 
more about broken beams and panel, 
toe., of which tbe lieges were SO appre¬ 
hensive. We have only heard" At present 
of broken expectation. To he ' s^toh*. 
if ever folly lent her hand topitntAa- 
gance, or rung her chans on Wfritff- 
culoue, both were powerfully exemplified 
in tbe instance before iis. 

Cruttendeti, MttekiBop if Co.-i-Tfie 
partners have obtained {beir protection 
from arrest in contequcncd of a certifi¬ 
cate presented on lStn Jan> In Chambers 
to 8lr Edward Ryan, bv Mr. MacIntyre, 
the areignee, of which, the following,!* a 
copyAt the Court fee the relief Jn- 
eotrent Debtore in the Baet fomet. In 
the matter of the Petition gfJatkee Cul¬ 
len and Robert Browne, liitblveht Debt- 
ere.—I, the assignee df the eptate «bd 
effects of toe above-named Insolvents, 
do hereby, according to tbe best of my 
knowledge and belief, certify to this Ho¬ 
nourable Court, that tbe Insolvents Above- 
named hnvejjut me In poseSslon of Es¬ 
tate and Effects qf toe Amount of half of 
toeir debts. (Signed) Dl MACINTYRE, 
Aetignee of the Eetdte and'Effects -oj 
the late Firm of Crvttenden, Afaehilup 
* Co. . 
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Statement of the Debit and duett of 
the tote firm of Cruttenden, Mackithp 
and Co,~~ Calcutta, 1QM Jan. 1834* 
Oton Debtsdue fey the Finn, 

v 8a. R*. 186,00,00 

Civil, Military, aid Me* 
died . . 30,86,000 
Mercantile Account* 

3tft31,000 
I odigoAecountc 63,68,000 
Miscellaneous 
Accounts. 31,78,000 
Landed Property, Ships, 

Ac. . . 26,85,000 


168,28,000 
Dedijpt, payments and 
fafamn in liquidation 
rtncjjr 1st. May, 1833, 


tearimw 


Credit*, (fee. 
21 , 00,000 


141,38,000 
Loans on Indigo and Mort¬ 
gages, (fee. 10,10,000 10,70,000 

Assets Sa.Rs.131,58,OOOtopayl 15,30,000 


Music of Binduostan .—A new work 
is announced under the title of “ A Trea¬ 
tise on. the Music of Hindoostan, com¬ 
prising a detail of the ancient theory and 
modern prstet ice ; by Captain N. Wil¬ 
lard, commanding in the service of H. 
H. the Nuwab of Banda. We have 
every reason to believe that ij will supply 
a. gap in the history and knowledge of 
ancient Hindoostan which yet remains 
unoccupied. To a practical and scientific 
knowledge of European music, be has 
added much tniarmation on the subject 
be treats |' obtaining it, not only irorn 
hooks but from conversation with many 
ominent Ngtive musicians in whose com¬ 
pany be has been during a sojourn of 
twelve or thirteenjpars in Hindoostan. 
Captors Willard, therefore, appears to be 
well qualified for tbqwdrk he has under¬ 
taken, and we feaVi* no hesitation in re- 
commending'bis bodkto our enlightened 
countrymen and all European orientalists. 

'Bengal Military flank.—A mere! 
medtibg of, ib* depositors In the Bengal 
Military Bank was'advertised, to hike 
place in tbe Town Hanlon 15tb January, 
far the purpose »of reeemhg the .report 
or the directors of tin- stAe of the ac¬ 
counts for the past year ; but, os usual, 
not a single depositor attended,, and of 
the twelve directors, only three were 
present, W Captain Fitzgerald, Captain 
Sewell, anif Mr. Jenkins; these gentle- 
Ot«n suggested tbatthe cash on band, 
Its 31,881 (principally realised by the 


sale of o bouse) should be disbursed to 
those depositor* who had not yet.re* 
ceived their moiety, and which Would 
make a payment of about' two amis* fn . 
the topee in liquidation oUtbolr clalmjf. 
The secretary was directed to circulate • 
this proposition for the approval of lbfe 
other directors. A letter was submit¬ 
ted by the secretary from Colonel Mac¬ 
Gregor proposing to pay at the rate 
of eight annas in the rnpde to poor de¬ 
positor*, but the three directors deter¬ 
mined on the course above stated. The 


accounts have already been published. 

Sir Edward Barnes hat taken his pas¬ 
sage to England in the Duke of Argyle, 
and will sail probably about the lQin of 
February. It is said that the vessel will 
call at Ceylon. 

The office of Agent to the Governor- 
General on the North Eastern Frontier, 
which was held for many years by A* 
late Mr. Scott, and recently by Mr. T. 
C. Robertson, has been abolished. A 
new office bos been created, not greatly 
differing from the last in its appellation, 
to which Captain Francis Jenkins bos 
been appointed. A great shvlng is thu « 
effected without any dotrlment to th« 


public service. 

Assessments .—The heed Native am- 
lns In the late revenue survey of the 
Deccan, have been discovered to be en¬ 
gaged in extensive practices of bribery 
and corruption. The obj&t of that sur¬ 
vey, which eqp^ government between 
twelve and thirteen lakbs of rupees, was 
to fix the revenue upon an equitable basis, 
and to provide against unequal assess¬ 
ment ;—but after yeers of labour, and a 
world of tronble and expence, ins found 
that the object has been entirely defeated 
by the villainy of the Native officers, and 
that the assessment isdecldbdly unequal; 
that where large bribe* were given .Co 
the officers, lands were 1 lightly taxed; 
where bribes were denied tsein,, the.as¬ 
sessment was mode jutquitously heavy. 
Government cannot,' therefore, assbjne 
the result of that survey as the basis of 
taxation without acting unjustly Cowards 
the people. Thai similar bets' pf bribery 
and corruption wpft.ofaH extensively 
practised at, the pertodi qf the jierpetual 
setiwmejot hi BengkL »$$■*' reft ii ifb 
doubt whatsoever. 'W'-paBy;lhshi.ouap 
of partiality In MNfjB 

have heard from agedNati 

twenty, thirty, forty/flifty 
even a Utkb of rupees were 
eolleutof** dewan to 
rate ofc.assesament ou 
.mtwas/indjscd arich . 

Nfttve almas, and fortunes 
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tiiuluM in a year, which A mini now 
toil in vain to umuM in ton yearn. The 
European commis»ioners knew confess* 
edly little, or nothing, itbont the luivls or 
tbeir capabilities. None of them were 
acquainted with the language of tbe 
people, the Bengalee, tbe business was 
transacted in Persian ; und in iuct, tbe 
Revenue settlement of tbe whole of tbe 
■provinces was fixed by tbe nuiive Am* 
tuff, though fn tbe name of the European 
functionary. Hence it is that we find 
contiguous estates so unequally assessed ; 
some lands yielding an immense profit to 
the landholders, while others do little 
wore than cover Uie government de¬ 
mand. 

Conduct uf Captain Fraser .—Captain 
Fraser ol' the Stirling, recently passing 
by the Muldive Islands, saw a vessel 
wrecked and passed on, without even 
sending to know whether there were 
any unhappy persons on tbe island in u 
state of destitution who required bis aid. 
This conduct, so disgraceful in the com¬ 
mander of a vessel, became known on 
bis arrival at Bombay, and, as might 
have been expected, excited a strong 
feeling of disgust and detestation. Tim 
newspapers took up the subject and re¬ 
probated tbe inhuman conduct of the 
captain. He pleaded, that be might 
haver run liis own ship into danger in his 
attempt to save others, mid have forfeited 
his insurance. But this was no excuse 


for bis conduct, and tH^'general feedings 
of society both there and here are united 
in condemning his inhumanity. 

We learn that the King of Oude has 
generously presented the widow of 
Cuptain Herbert, tits late astronomer, 
with the sum of 40,000 rupees. 


Affairs of Mackintosh and Co.— A 
statemeut bos been published by the as- 
aiguees uf the late firm of Mackintosh 
..and Co. from which it appears that the 
amount realized by them in the flee 
Months exteudlng from 1st August to 
31st December, 1S33, was 4,31,131 R». 
.The amount ol disbursements 4 , 36 , 498 , 
braving a balance in tbeir hands of 
l$t»42R*. 

^ Insolvent Court, 1*/. Feb. —Thebusi- 
fljtiii'of most interest was the disposal of 
ill lb Order obtained by Mr. Prinsep lost 
Saturday, on behalf of the bank of Ben- 
requiring the assignees of Alex¬ 
ander rtnd Co. to shew cause why the 
whole ht tlje factories mortgaged to the 
hdnlr stMild not be sold forthwith. Mr. 
Tirrton appeared to shqw cause on be- 


Mdf of tbh assignees. An immediate 
■p6‘' he ftfld»mUt*Vbe prejudicial to, Mr 
' ihs partiee, its the competition would be 


Uimited to Calcutta buyers.. The as¬ 
signees would not oiyeetto bating a day 
fixed tor an absolute sale of ell the fac¬ 
tories, and it should be dearly under¬ 
stood by the public rilmt those who de¬ 
sired to buy must do it then; but the 
date should be such as would allow time 
fur every body to come forward and bid, 
people in the Mofussii and in England 
as well as in Calcutta. He said some¬ 
thing also about tbe inexiiediency of ef¬ 
fecting sates in the middle of the Indigo 
season. The'commissioner did not see 
any reason why the Court should take 
upon itself to name a day; he would 
leave this to tbe discretion of ^he assig¬ 
nees. If any creditor objected fa the 
date, he might petition the Court.. .The 
order nut wap, therefore, discharged, 
with an understanding that the assignees 
should fix some day for the peremptory 
sale of the various factories of the 
house. Mr. Turton then applied lor 
power to the assignees to effect com¬ 
promises, founding his application on tbe 
consent of a majority of creditors, in 
number and amount—as appeared by a 
statement, tbe substance of which we 
subjoio. The Court ordered a reference 
to the examiner to report upon tbe cor¬ 
rectness thereof, as hud been done ia the 
case of a similar application from the 
assignees of Palmer & Co.—Summary: 
Debts due by Alexander and Co, to per¬ 
sons resident in tbe British territories 
in India* . . Rs. 1,72,01,570 0 1 
Due to creditors, who have by them¬ 
selves, or tbeir aitornfas, signed the 
the schedule A. . 1,30,22,200 3 1 
Dee to creditors, who have by them¬ 
selves, or their attomies, signed 
schedule A. and are resident fa the 
British territories fa India 

3,18,300 IS 6 
Due to persons who have themselves, 
and nut by their attornies, signed 
schedule A . . . 1,27,681 6 1 
Due 10 persons who have by tiujtir al- 
turhies signed schedule A. . 

1,28,08,318 IS 0 
Financial Department, the 28<A Jan . 
1834.—Notice is hereby given that, 
under Orders from tbe Honourable tbe 
Court of Directors, proprietors resident 
in Europe of tbe nqfes of the loan 
dated tbe 34st March, 1883, numbeAd 
from 1441 to 2240 inclusive, advertised 
under date tbe 1st March 1833, for 
payment, whose instructions to tbeir 
agents make no provision for such on 
event, will be allowed the privilege of 
receiving Iren Miry notes bearing interest 
at A pur cent, for one year,droqi the date 
on which,.according.to ,tbe above ad- 
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verlisemeut, their .5 per «cut. note* were 
payable, the said interest to be payable 
buif-yearly by bills an the Honourable 
Court at Is lid. per sicca rupee, and 
twelve months afterdate. 

Road to Bombay .—We learn that the 
tiovemmeut has sanctioned the con¬ 
struction of a roaddrom Calcutta to Bom¬ 
bay. It is unquestionably one of tbe 
most important measures that we have 
witnessed, end will reflect a lusting credit 
upon tbe administration which carries it 
into execution. It attaches to itself the 
double advantage of utility to society and 
resource to the state. 

Departure of Capt. /lots—Survey of 
tfte Island of Socotra .—Captain Ross has 
proceeded to SocOtra in the pitot brig, 
Henry Meriton, taking with him Captain 
Jump, who, we believe, will return in 
.charge of the vessel. Captain Jump is 
spoken of as likely to be the future com¬ 
mander of tbe Forbes on her trips to tbe 
Red Sea, for which he has tendered his 
services. In the menu time arrangements 
are making to forward coal to tbe several 
depdts. The Futteh Satan is now re¬ 
ceiving 600 tons of English coal for Judda, 
at the freight of 27 rupees per ton—a very 
low rate, compared with the terms on 
which the Red Sea dep6ts were provided 
for the Hugh Lindsay. A suggestion of 
Captain Ross is now under the considera¬ 
tion of the oommittee, to anticipate the 
departure of the Forbes on the first trip, 
by altering tbe date to tbe tOfh of April 
instead of the 1st ot May, as lately an¬ 
nounced. The motive for the alteration 
ts, that, starting on the 20th of April, it 
is believed the steamer will be able to 


Tbeolber gentlemen, namely. Col. Case¬ 
ment, Mr. Macoagbten, Dr. Turner, 
Capt. Taylor, Capt. Dalby, and Capt. 
Biota, proceed in the Orient. 

Gruttenden, Mac ki (top find Co. —Mr. 
Dickens, the barrister, thus writes,—On 
4ib Nov., 1033, the firm of C .M. A Co. 
confessed judgment in favour of Messrs. 
Gunter and Hooper, with stay ot execu¬ 
tion till tbe 5th of January, 1334. If 
the matter had been contested, Messrs. 
Gunter and Hooper coaid not have ob¬ 
tained execution until the 12th January, 
1831. The 5tb of January fell on a 
Sunday. On tbe Monday, in conse¬ 
quence of tbe favourable situation in 
which the firm had placed these credi¬ 
tors, they could have issued execution; 
but Messrs. C. M. arid Co. could also 
have gone into tbe Insolvent Court and 
prevented it. You will recollect tbe 
reason assigned by them for going into 
the Insolvent Court. Messrs. C. M. and 
Co. could have prevented the execution 
and did not, but on Monday or Tues¬ 
day, they paid money on account of part 
principal, on Wednesday on account of 
interest, on Thursday on acccoubt of 
costs, and on Friday they went into 
the Insolvent Court. I never charged 
this matter as a “ breach of trust** in a 
technical sense, but I charge it as a 
gross breach of duty to the general 
creditors. Mr. Cullen, however, says 
that he has by these operations saved 
three-fourths odtee amount to tbe gene¬ 
ral creditors 1 Let them judge between 
us.—Mr. W. Blunt thns writes r to the 
Editor of the India Gazette,— As the 
agent of some of the partierwteferred 


.get down the bay, and clear of Ceylon, 
before ibe earliest period at which storms 
are to he apprehended. We understand 
that ibe Merchants’ Steam Committee 
base given in a plan to Government, of¬ 
fering to undertake to keep up a quarterly 
communication with England, by the 
Suez route, both from Calcutta and Bom¬ 
bay, with four large steamers of 800 tons 
burthen, each of them furnished with h 
. pair" of. 100-bone engines;—one of the 
steamers to run from Bombay, t%o from 
. Calcutta* and one between Alexandra 
andiihe British Channel—provided Go 
vernmentwflljjlve them five lakhs an- 
.traeUy in compensation for carrying the 
mail and all public despatches.— Courier. 

Governor- General .—The departure of 
the Governor-General and suite has 
been farther postponed till the 3rd of 
February.^. Tbe party proceeding in 
Jf • M* ship, Curasao, consists of Lord 
and Lady. WRIiam Bentiiiejb Sir Edward 
Ryan, Mr. Pukenham, and Capt. Byrne 


to in a letter signed by Mr. James 
Cullen, ot the late firm Cruttenden 
and Co., which has appeared in your 
paper of this day, I cannot permit that 
statement to pass without notice. The 
order of the Court of Chancery and tbe 
instructions of Mr. Cullen’s constituent* 
therein referred to, directed the invest¬ 
ment of the funds' of Sir Alexander 
Seton’s estate In real securities. A pert 
of these funds, amounting to Ks. 37,000, 
(thirty-seven thousand), were paid to 
Mr. Cullen at the General Treasury In 
the month of June tart, hut were not re¬ 
invested. Repeated applications, both 
personally and by letter, have been lately 
mede to Mr.Colteii by Mes«ra,'Cookerell 
and Co. and by myself, either to Ittvttat 
these funds in the /manner dteeftedvor 
to deposit teem in the Bank Of Be&pd; 
but those several application* whOTftBi. 
out success ;'although the agehtertp^a 
parties concerned were amusedopmro- 
mfses which have not beem, itilQfted. 
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These era facts, which I believe will nut liuued severely indisposed, at Madras* 

ha denied—and which, if necessary, can on the lfltb of Feb.—The importation 

be substantiated on any proper occasion, of indigo to 31st of Jan. is reported at 

although I regret extremely the neces* (get. ntds. 68188 88 against fact. aids. 

■My which the letter above HdverlA to 118549 80 at corresponding date, last 

has imposed on me of making this year; and tba exports are stated— 

statement. 

Aina Life Anwance Eniailie/ment,— To Great Britain . . . 81001 

Wo learn that a Committee has been To France 19833 


appointed to report upon the expediency 
of establishing a Life Assurance Society, 
under the patronage of government, 
consisting of Messrs. Dorin, Dickens, 
Trevelyan,Dobbs, Bagsbaw, W. Prinsep, 
Col. Kennedy, Capt. Henderson, ami 
Baboo Ram Komul Sen. 

Nnot\of the Month .—The attention of 
government has been, at length, drawn 
to tba abuses in the system of franking 
letters; end an order bis been issued 
that none but communications, bona fide, 
connected with the public service, will 
be admitted to pass free of pottage.—-Tbs 
Agra propositions have been unani¬ 
mously rejected by the officers at the 
Presidency. If, however, the ultimate 
majority of tbe army should be In their 
favor, the difficulty of carrying them 
into execution will remaiu.—A report 
prevails that every two rearts, of H. M. 
infantry are to be classed as a brigade ; 
each brigade to be commanded by one 
Lieut.-Col. with tbe stuff of one regi¬ 
mentonly—Jf be Rev. Dr. Parish, chap¬ 
lain of Agra, has. been appointed com- 
missary tip tbe Lord B[K>op of Calcutta, 
for the purpose of granting episcopal 
licences of marriage.—11 is rumoured 
that the 18tb Lancers are to be stationed 
at Agrj^—The death of Rtunmobuii Roy 
was known at Calcutta ou the 10th of 
Feb.-—A meeting of the Union Bank 
proprietors wascalledfor, tbe 11th Feb., 
hi Consequence of a public notic- froip 
the Bank of Bengal, restricting tbe re- 
Cfipiof beak-notes to those of its owp 
iaso®. The large three-storied houses 
known as “ Gordon’s Folly,*' in Hast- 
fags-ploce, which used, In days ol yam, 
fa fat for 880 and 400 rupees per month! 
,«tt now offered for 800 rupees far 
nSQipfai—Hastings-bridgw is expected to 
fa opened, shortly, to the public: it ia 
ofcefay planked over, and the roml lead- 
mgfalt.ia modern both sidesj; so that 
.Rfafaww a«$Msible to foot-passenger*. 
Thfahridge # ltke theOchterlony column, 

. fan indanger of being left unfinished 
fotiwafa^of a small sum, owing to' the 
dafa^M g l i t ta m e ofthe subscribers. One 
fa. )ffi e ;t fa i sm lt ei a .l* Mr. Henry Wood, ef 
vtUla Ckv&jfafvfao... Mr.4Cyd has added 
1*08 inpaaftfa the ?06ft rupee* already. 
gfacn by i^m.-edfa Edward Ryan cbn- 


To United States . . . i881 

To Persian Golf . . . 597 

Maunds, £3798 

Utgustifiable Conduct of the Mauritian 
Government. — A meeting had been 
called for 18th Feb., to petftioo the au¬ 
thorities in England, «f to take into 
consideration the conduct and proceed¬ 
ings of the authorities, la the 1 stand of 
Mauritius, towards C»pt. Worthington, 
of tbe ship Indian Oak, as tending to de¬ 
stroy the confidence of merchants, ship¬ 
owners, and ship-masters, and of ell 
others trading with, resorting to, or re¬ 
siding in tbe Mauritius, in' the purity 
and impartiality of tbe customs depart¬ 
ment of the government of that wand, 
and as tending also to deprive them al¬ 
together of the exercise of tins right of 
appeal against acts of abase, injustice, and 
oppression. Our predictions of Mr J ererny 
and bis creatures, will at last be fulfilled. 

We understand that Lieut.-Col. Star¬ 
ling hue resigned the service. 

Government Securities, 151*' Feb. 1884. 

. To buy. To sell. - 
6 per cent, loan 34 0 23 0 Pr< 

First £ .per cent, loan 

1st Class . . 2 9 A 9 * 

3d Class . . 0 12 0 0 . 

* 3d Class . . 0 4 Par. 

2 nd £ far cent. Iona 8 0 « g » 
Third ditto ... 9 4 } Iff > 

Four per cent 0 8 1 SDh. 

Bank Bengal Stock 4600 3900 persh. 
Union Bank . . 2£O0 -3400 ditto’ 
Bills on London, upon credits, 2 a. 8 d. to 
8 s, fid. per sidca rupee—without cm* 
dits, 8 s. 4d. 

Civil, iPPOIHTMBNTS.—fan. jfi, Mr. 
L.Magniac to be Magistrate and CoUOC- 
tor oi Nuddea—Mr. R. 0. Hulkett to be 
joint Magistrate and Deputy C«Uector,»l 
do,—Mr T.R, Davidson fabahfagisltato 
and Collector of £Ti nsgaporc—^Mr. H. P. 
Russell to be Magistrate and Collector 
of Jessore—Mr. &• Nisbat to be Civil 
and Session Judge, of Purneab—Mr. C. 
La Touche to be Head Ass. to the 
Magistrate and Collector of Benares— 
Mir, J. B. Ogilvy, ditto, ditto, dfBrhtr—~ 
Mr. M. S. Gilmore, ditto, ditto, of Jes¬ 
sore—Mi. W. Dent to be Clvtiond Ses¬ 
sion Judge of Bebar—Mr., H. y. 
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Hathorn to to Magistrate sod Collector 
«f do.—Mr. R.Trotter to to Joint Magis¬ 
trate arid Dep. Collector of Bebar to to 
ordinarily stallone Jt^at Sbfrgotty—Mr. 
A. Lang to bo Joftit Magistrate and 
Dep. Collector of Burdwan to to ordi¬ 
narily itatlooed at Bishenpere—Mr. G. 
W. B&tiye to to Head Asa.- to the Ma- 
gintmte, and Collector of Moorsheda- 
bad— Mr. W. M. Dirotn to to Aim. under 
the Cummissr. of Revenue and Circuit of 
lltb, or Mtombedatod division—lion. 
E. Drummond, ditto,' ditto of 12th, or 
Mongbyr division—Mr. G. F. Harvey to 
officiate as Dep. Register of the Courts 
of Sudder, Dewanny and Nbsamut, 
Aduwlut at Pres* and Preparer of 
Reports during absence of Mr. Udny— 
81 , Mr. A'. Reid to to Dep. Collector 
of Bebar—Mr. C. Whitmore to to Ass. 
under toe Commtssr. of Revenue and 
Circdlt of 16tb, or Chittagong division— 
Mr. J. Ctirtis to officiate as Additional 
Judge of Burdvran—Mr. W. H. Valpy 
to Officiate as Commlssr« of 8th, or 
Benares division, during the absence of 
Mr. 'Gorton to) leare— Mr. F. Currie to 
officiate as Commissr. of 0tb, or Goruck- 
pore division, daring Mr. Boulderson’s 
absence, and Mr. H. M. Pigou to offi¬ 
ciate et Civil and Session Judge of Go- 
rackpore in the room of Mr. Currie— 
28, Mr. S. G. Smith lo to Joint Magis¬ 
trate and Dep. Collector of Bareilly— 
Mr. H. Rose to to Head M*. to the 
Magistrate and Collector of Sbsbjehan- 
pore—Mr. T. Lewis to to Head Ass. to 
tba Magistrate and Collector of Allaha¬ 
bad—Mr.'T. R. Davidson to officiate as 
Civil and Session Judge of Etawun— 
Mr. W. Ogllvy to officiate as Magistrate 
and Collector of Futtebpore during Mr. 
Cumming’s absence-18, Mr. J. W. 
Safmond to officiate as Deputy Resident 
at Prioce of Wales’s Island—Mr. H. L. 
Dick, writer, has esceeded tbe period 
allowed for Ybe Study of fto Native 
Languages, and has been directed to re¬ 
turn to England—Feb. 3, the Hon. Sir 
C. Metcalfe. Bart, to to Vice-President 
in Council and Deputy Governor of Fort 
Wtotem during the absence of 'Lord 
Bentlaek to Mad ras Major J. Suther¬ 
land to jbe PrNoia SOCi&tary and Akhde- 
Cprap—Capt. J.*M. Hlgginson to be 
Military Secretary and Lieutenant J. 
H‘. Smith to be Aid-de-Camp to tbe 
Vice-President—-C*pt. J. Ludlow, 6th 
regt. N. f. to attend hie Highness the 
Rana of Oudlpore during his pilgrimage 
to Gyo, andlwek to Ms Capital, in the 
room of Copt Clarkson—the Office of 
CompiltaionCr of ftevbque andCircmt of 
>0tb, or Sarnn division, shall to 


abolished from 1st March, and'the 
Hlb and 19th divisions shall comprise 
tbe districts specified below, via. loth or - 
PatnVdivision, Patna, Bebar, Sbahatod, 
Sarun j lgtb or Mongbyr - division, ’ 
Mongbyr, Boglepore, Piirnea, Tirboot— 
Mr. T. C. Robertson to be Commissioner 
of Reveuue and Circuit of 19tb or Cut¬ 
tack division—Mr. H. Sweteaham to to. 
Magistrate and Colloctor of Funrucka* 
bad—Mr. F. H. Robinson to to Magis¬ 
trate and Collector of Shnhjehanpore— 
Mr. H. Lusbiugton, ditto and ditto of 
tbe N. division of Moradabad—Mr. R. 
N. C. Hamilton, ditto and ditto of 
Subeswan—Mr. W. H. Tyler, ditto and 
ditto of Muttra—Mr. C. W. Truscott to 
be Joint Magistrate, and Dep. Collector 
of Muttra—Mr. J. G. B. Lawreil, Asst, 
to tbe Magistrate, and to tbe Colloctor 
of tbe 24 Pergunnato—Mr. T. C. 
Robertson to officiate as Judge of the 
Courts of Sudder, Dewanny and Nin- 
mut, Adawlut, at tbe Presidency -Mr. 
J. Master, dittoes Commissioner of Re¬ 
venue and Circuit of 19th, dr Cuttack 
division—Mr. C. R. Martin',ditto, as CivH 
and Session Judge of the 24 Pergun- 
nahs—Mr. C. J. Middleton, ditto, as ad 
additional Judge of tbe ZilJah of Daoca 
—Mr. G. Mainwaring, ditto, as Commis¬ 
sioner of Revenue and Circuit of 8lb, or 
Benares division—Mr. R. QGlyn, ditto, 
ns Civil and Session- Judge of Meerut— 
Mr. R. N. C. Hamilton, ditto, as Magis¬ 
trate and Collector of Meerut. 

M1L1TART,APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTION!, 

changes, Ac. from 1 5th Jan., to 1HA 
Feb. 1894—Ens. G. H. Davison is 
brought on tba effective strength of the 
infantry, vice Ntcolay, deft—Tbe Mg. 
order appointing Ens. J. S. Bank* to act 
as Interp. and Quart. Mas. to the 836 
regt. N. I., during tbe absence of Lieut. 
Sandeman, Is confirmed—Super. Ens. A. 

M. Bechet is appointed to do duty with 
the l3d N. 1. at Cuttack—Lieut. T. 
Simpson of 67th regt. N. I. is attached to. 
the Rungtmr bath—Ena. G. Hutchings, 
of 69th regt. is appointed to act ns 
Interp.end Quart. Mas. to the 71st,ragt. 

N. T, during toe-absence on leave of 
Lieut G. W. Bishop—Lieut. H. 0. 
Wilton, fifth regt, is permitted, at 
his own request, to resign the Adju¬ 
tancy of the Corps—Ass. Sorg. H. Foley 
to officiate as Medical Officer to the Po* 
Htical Agent in Harowten during the 
absence ef Ah. Borg. Corbet—Asa 
Sorg. At Mtokean to officiate as 
Ass. Sorg. at ffiittabpore durlog th*afab 
senoa «f Ass. Sing. Madden—Snivel. 
W.H, T id loch 1* brought on,the aflfa- 
tive strength of the Infantry, vioeSwin- 
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ton, retired—A m, Surg. J. Barker is 
appointed to the Medical duties ol' the 
. -Civil Station of Naddeab, vice Gilmore, 
placed at tbmdisposal of the Commrfider- 
• in-Chief—-The regt. orders .appointing 
I4ftut» R. L. II. Cbartelris to act 
as Interp. and Quart. Mast, tp 65th 
regt. N. I. during the absence of Lieut. 
Wblteford, and Lieut. H. Wilson to act 
'a* Adjul. tostth regt. N. J. are confirmed 
—A«s. Surg. A. Smith is appointed to 
the Medical duties of tbe Civil Station of 
Jessore, vice Francis, dee. —Captain F. 
Jenkins, 47th regt, N. 1. to be Com* 
misaioner and Agent to the Gov. Gen. 
for Assam and tbe N. E. parts of Rung- 
pore—Capt. W. Cubitt to officiate as 
Am. Secretary to tbe Goverment Mili¬ 
tary Department during the absence of 
Capt Daiby to Madras—Capt. E. Gwat- 
kin to be Superintendent of the Stud nt 
flapper— Capt. J. Mackenzie to be 
Superintendent of tbe Stud in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces—There being no qualified 
Subaltern Officer present with the 9th 
regt. N. 1. Brevet Capt. J. F.. Bruere 
of 10tb is appointed to officiate as Interp. 
and Quart. Mai. to tbe former Corps, 
.vice Beckett promoted The order ap¬ 
pointing Lieut. H. Rigby to act as Adjut. 
to the, Corps of Engineers, vice Willis, 
apppointed to tbe Department of Public 
Works, iaconfirmed—Ass. Surg. T. 
Chapman, M. D. to the Medical duties 
of tbe Civil Statioruef Purnea, vice 
Barker—The Gov. Gen. in Council is 
pleased to announce that the distribution 
oi the reserved portion of Bhurtpore 
prize (goney will be made to tbe Captors 
so soon as tbe necessary statements can 
bepreparede-CoJ.Sir J. Dickson, K.C.B. 
H. M.'s Service is .apppointed to tbe 
Command of the .Teoasserim Provinces 
.upon the departure of Col. Sir £. K. 
Williams, K. C. B.— Engine *™.—Lieut. 
CqL R. TtckeU to be Col.—Major J. 
Cheepe to -be Lieut.-Col.—Capt, C. J. C. 
Davidson to be Major—1st Lieut, T, S. 
Rurt to be Captain,.2d I.irut. B. -W. 
tGoidto to be 1st Lieut., vice Wood, dee. 

88d.regt N. 1, Capt J. Dunlop to be 
jMnqor—iieut. J. Platt to be Captain**- 
JBwuhE. F. Smith to be Lieut., vice 
-Wight retired—2d Lieut W, Barr It 
httnrgbt an the. effective strength of tbe 
Artillery—Ass. Surg. J. M‘Cosh to offi- 
eietoat tbe Civil Station of Goalparah 
/Of ; Am. Surg. Fullerton on leave— 
LietuL C- D. Dawkins, 2d regt. L. C. is 

E ntod to tbe. temp, command of 4he 
taw General's Bbdy-guard, vice 
WMxL'appeinted acting Super!n- 
tondent of the 'Mysore Princes—Copt. 
W. Turner, 54th j*gt. N. I. to officiate 


as ageut fur Family Money-and Pay¬ 
master (if Native Feusionersat Barrark- 
pore, vice Fogson—Lieut. J. Hamilton, 
9th regt. L. C. to officiate as a Major of 
Brigade on the flktabltabmeot, vice 
Dawkins—59th regt. N. I. Lieut. M. 
Hysiup to be Interp. and Quart. Mas. 
vice Winter, to Eilrope—The order* 
directing As*. Surg. A. Mackean to re¬ 
lieve Ass. Surg. C. M‘Kinnon from the 
Medical Cburge of 43d regt. N. I., and 
directing the latter to rejoin II. Q. of 
2d brig. II. Artillery, and Ass. Surg. 
D. Brown to perform the Medical duties 
of tbe Civil Station ol Hyihet during the 
absence of Ass. Surg. Purnell, are 
confirmed. f 

RKMOVA LS AND POSTINGS.— SlHg. W. S. 

Siiven, posted to 83rd Ttgt. N. I.— 
Lieut. Coi. J. Hunter from 71stto50tb 
reg. N. I.—Lieut. Col. A. Dick from 
52nd to 71st regt. N. 1.—Lieut. Col. J. 
Dun'from 67 th to 52nd regt. N. L— 
Lieut. Coi. W. Dunlop from 56th to 
67th regt. N*j.—Lieut. Col. S. Swfoboe 
to tile command of 43rd regt.—Lieut. 
Col. G. Hunter to the command oi 74th 
regt. N I.—Capt. C. H. Bell fjrom 3rd 
comp.'3rd halt. Art. to4lh comp., Istbajt, 
—Capt. W. J. Symons from 4tb comp. 
1st butt, to 3rd comp, 3rd batt.— Ensign 
G. A. Fislmr from 17th to 1st regt. N.i. 
—Surgeon *J. Atkinson from 62nd to 
43rd regi. N. I.— Surg: T. E. Dempster 
from 43rd tp 62nd reg. N. I. —Asij. Surg. 
J. Greig from 43rd to 32ud regt. N. I,— 
Surg. J. Meltis posted to 7tb batt. Art. 
Dum Dum—Ass. Surg, A, Bryce posted 
to 50lh regt. N. I.—Asa. Surg. F. C. Heh- 
defson posted to the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners.—Enign R. G. George from 
7th to 11th regt. N. I.—Ensign H. 
M'Mebon tram 11th to 7tb regt. N. f.— 
Ensign H. £. S. Abbott remains posted 
to 74th regt. N. 1.—Ensign R. H. Sale 
is posted to 9tb regt. N.I. 

RETIREO FROM THE SERVICE,— Sljr. 

C. Robinson—Major A.* Wight from 
28tb July, 1833; Capt. G. Bryant from 
]0tb Aug. 1831. 

invalided— Lieut. F. Wallace. 

furloughs.— Lieut Cot, T. Dundas 
—Capt A. T. Davies—Ensign E. S. 
Capet"—Lieut. A* Homfrayt to .China— 
Capt J. H. Vnnrene* (prep.)—Lieut. 
Col. T. Mufray— Major T. Waidlsw— 
Lieut E. Meade—Lieut. B. W; Goldie 
—Ass. Surg. R. Sheer—Lieut. S. Smith 
to tbe Cape—Rev. C. Rawlins—Ensign 
C. E. Grant—Ensign C. G. London— 
Ass. Surg, H. Dooaldson. 

iaarvALaov shuts.—D ec. )3tb, Bel- 
haven, Crawford, Glasgow—28th, L au - 
renee GiU, Liverp.; Warwick, Gibsmi, 
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Liverpool—Slit, Ocean, Ranee, M«r- Evans of a *pn—I2tb, tba lady of Lieut, 
•elllei; Golden Fleece, Greaves, Llverp. J. C. C. Wilson of a son; at Berbatn- 

Cbllde Harold, Leach, London—S4tb, pore, the lady of Col. Piper, H. M.’SSth 

John Hayes, Worthington, Liverpool; F&ot, of a daughter; the lady of C. 
MHlcolm,Eyles, Bondoo, Severn Braith- Stuart, Esq. ot a son; at Banktpore’, 
waite, London; Duke of Nortbumber- the lady ol A. Mathews, Esq. of adaugh- 
Jund, Pope, London—29th, Trinculo ter; the lady of Dr. A. R, Jackson of a 
Hesse, Llverp. f Diadem, Croft, London son; at Allahabad, the wife of Sub.Con* 
—Jan. 3rd, D’Auvergne Huquett, Lon- ductor A.-Betbune of a son—Nth, .at 
don—6th, Isabel, Gornal, Liverpool— Buitool, the lady of Lieut. C. Brown, 

I7tb, Heroine, M'Curtby, London— 18th N.h of a son; the lady of R. 

87th, Roxburgh Castle, Fulcher, London 0‘Dowda, Esq. of a son—15tb, at Nee* 

—30th, Sherburne Corbyn, Lond—31st, much, the lady of Lieut. H. R. Osborne 

Earl Eldon, Theaker, London; Asia, of a son—17th, Mrs. J. C. Thompson of 

Tonge, Llverp —6th, Sterling, Burnett, a daughter; at Chirra Poonjae, the 

London—6th, Baretto, Jr. Saunders, lady of Ass. Surg. H. Chapman of a son 

London—0th, Annesley, —— Llverp. —10tb at Cbandernagore, the lady of 

Hindostan,———London; Royal Wil- Lieut. L.A. Richyol a daughter, who 

Ham, —— , Liverpool, survived only 3 hours—80lb, Mrs. M, E. 

markiaobs-—D ec. 30th, Mr. C.S.L. Grant of n son— 21st, the lady of H. 

Kiernan to Miss S Hadden—Jan. 4th, Hughes, Esq. of a daughter; Mrs. R. 

Ensign A. F. Evans, H.M. 26th Foot, Smith of a daughter—241h, the lady of 

to Miss S. Evans—6th, Mr. J. f)’Souza Lieut. S. R. Bngsbawe of a daughter, 

to Mrs. A. I. Turner—8th, nt Agra, who died on the 2.‘>tb—27th, the lady of 

Mr. J. H. Staines to Miss S. Parsick— W. II. Uiqubart, Esq. of a daughter-- 

11th, ut ditto, Lieut. W. H. Nicholetta, Feb. 1st, the wife of S. H. Boileau, Esq. 

2§tb regt. N. 1. to Vitloria Maria, widow of a daughter. 

of the late ty. Russel, Esq— 13th, Mr. C. dbaths.— June 4th, 1833, at Dina* 

Townsend to Miss S. M. Paxton; Cupt. pore, Mr. C. Clementine—Dec. 80th, 

R. J .Campbell, H.M. 40th Foot, to Rosetta Brown, wife of Mr. F. Dor- 

Miss A. C.Collins—16th, R. Wooldridge, mieux, Jun.; Mrs. M. Healy—Jan. 1st, 

Esq indigo planter, to Miss E. Garden Serjt. H.Carr; atMbow, FrancesMarla, 

18th, at Barrackpore, Lieut. G. W. Ha- wile of Capt. F. E. Manning, 16th regi. 

milton, 34th regl. N. 1, t<> Charlotte, N. I.—2nd, Mr. G. G. V. S. Schraut; 

2 nd daughter of the lateCol. Logie, Ben- William, son oUtfr. C. Francis; at Cewn- 

gal Army—22nd, at Lucknow, Lieut. W. pore, the infant daughter of Mr. P. 

Blackwood, S0th regt. N.l. to Emma, Moseley—4th, at Futtyghur, the infant 

eldest daughter of Lieut. Col. G. Moore daughter of Serjt.-Miyor P. Lockhart; 

—25th, Mr. J. T. Currie to Miss J. at Dinapore, Cupt.'Thomas Awards; 

Mill*.—,27th, Mr. T. Gurr to Mis*M. on bis way from Neemuch to Agra, 

Dias.—20th, Mr. B. F. Harvey to Miss Major H. De Burgh, 2nd* regt. S. C.; 

A. M. L. Heherlet—31st, at Ailabnbnd, at Meerut, Mr. J. Shiells, Hon. Comp.** 

Capt. E. J. Watson, 60th regt. N. I. to Marine—Mb, James, son of Serjt. Cap* 

Jane Campbell, 3rd daughter of the late stack—0ih, John Bennett, Esq. C. $.; 

R. M. Thomas, esq.—Feb. 3, Capt. W. at Agra, Agnes, daughter of Lieut. J. 

Booth by to A nn Frances, dtiu. of. the late Russell—10th, Mr. James Paschal) 

Mr. M.Smith, of Lambeth—|tb, Mr. D. 141b, Mrs. Jane Macey; James, sou of 

Patrick, Jun. to Miss M. Martin—Tib, Mr. J, Rosa, Indigo planter; at Delhi, 

Mr. P. J.. De Vine to Mrs. E. Nelson. Charles, sou of the late Conductor How- 

births.—D ec. 2nd, at Sullanpore, den—Ittth, Elizabeth Mary, wife ei 
the lady of A. J. Forbes, Esq. of a son— W. tt. Twentyman, .Esq—James, |»- 
27tb, off Ghazeepore, the lady of Mejui hint son of C. B. Francis, Esq.—Mjes 
Johnston, H. M. 44 tb Foot, of a daugti- E. P* Pinto—17th, Miss Amelia Ward— 

ter—Jqn. 1st, at Neeiftucb, the lady of 18tb, Mr. H, Gtswqft, Hon, Comp.** 

Lieut. G. St. P. Lawrence of a daughter Marine— 20 th, at Benares, Mr. J. U. 

-4-2nd, at Loll Baugb, Mi* A. Burnett Nois— 22 nd, Col. Thomas Wood, G/B. 

of son— 3 rd, Mrs.P. Victor of a daughter Engineers—23*d, Mr. L. F. Gomes*- 

— 6 tb, Mrs. R. Piattsof a daughter-7 th, 25lb, at Loll Baugh, Mrs’Aline Burned 

at Chunar, the lady of Surg. A. K. Linde- —26th, the infant stttfof Mr. J, Vatttgft 

say of son— 0 th, Mrs. James Hill, of a —Feb. 1st, George, ton of D. E *“ 

daughter—At Cawnpore, the lady of Ueworth, E*q.-a-3rd, Harriet, 'rdlljjjti 
Capt. W. Buriton at a son—lOtb, the the late Mr. T.Biggs— MIl;“US?-! 
lady of C. L. Pinto, Esq, of a son- Wood, Esq. of Tirhoot ~7)V 

lltb; at Mow, the lady of Lieut. D. F. wife of Mr. John Sinclair. 

Bust India Nag. Voi.. via. No. * 1, July • 
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Murder o/Capt, J. IV. Donelan, —|V> 
pine tobnve'to record the occurrence 
of an appalling and distressing event in 
tbe Port, on Mondny mornl rig j a private 
soldier having deliberately murdered 
Captain J. W. Donelan, of H. M. filth 
regiment, while on Parade, The private 
was at the tifiia In the barrack-room, 
and took his aim at hi* unfortunate vic¬ 
tim through the bar* of the window. 
Tbe bail, we believe, pierced bis heart, 
and be died instantaneously, Tiie only 
reason assigned by (be perpetrator as ex¬ 
citing to the dark deed is, we understand, 
tbe tli-faied officer’s basing, some three 
years back, stopped hi* promotion. The 
man ha* been banded over to the Civil 
Power, and will doubtless be tried at tbe 
msulng Session*.— Herald, Jan. 2. 

Execution at Madras. — Helany. the 
unhappy soldier that shot Captain Done¬ 
lan, bag been fonnd guilty, and sentenced 
to be exeeuted. He wa* according¬ 
ly bung in front of tbe jail on Friday- 
morning tbe 10th February. 

Lord William Beutinck with Sir F. 
Adam and the Commander-in-chief were 
to leave Madras for Bangalore about 
the 24th February. 

Mll.tTART OESEHAJ.r ORDER. 

Extraordinary Court-Martial —Ex¬ 
tract, from General Orders by hi* 
Excellency tbe ConmfiJTnder-In-Chief, 
dated Mend-quarters. Choultry Plain, 
Jan. 8, J 834. The following extracts, 
from tbe proceedings of an European 
GeneraJbCourt-Martial, bolden at Masu- 
lipatam on Tuesday tbe 13th day Oct. 
in the year of our'Lord 1833, and con¬ 
tinued bv adjournment, by virtue of a 
warrant from bis Excellency Lieutenant 
General the Hon. Sir Robert William 
O’Calinghan, K. C. B. Commander-In- 
Chief, are published to the army. Lie'nt. 
Richard Samuel Mare Sprye of the 9 th 
regiment of Native Infantry, late Deputy. 
Judge Advocate General, placed in 
afreet, by order of the Commander-in- 
Chief, at the requisition of the Right 
f$j$n. fbe Governor in Council.—Charge. 
Fpf sdhndalous infamous behaviour, un¬ 
becoming the character of an officer and 
a jjrentfeman, In the following instance*, 
—writ instance. In having, at Vizie- 
natfttrnm, on the 23rd May, 1833, when 
ofthHiftty deployed os Judge Advocate in 
attendance upon a Native Special Court 
Martini then and there apamMed under 
tfr provisions at h proclamation of 
mtlrliitl iaw, endeatoojred, by threats, id 
piwWH npdfet FstUbbarty Seetaputty, 


-Madras. 

Vakeel, of Palcoudafa, to give false 
evidence, contrary to his conscience and 
his belief, upon tbe impending trial ol 
Peilda Juggieh, dancing girl and con¬ 
cubine of VvnketpuHly Kauee, late 
Zemindar of Paicondab —-Second in¬ 
stance. In having, at the same place, 
on the 24th oi the same mouth, when 
officially employed us above staled, in a 
letter bearing a corresponding date, and 
addressed to William Mason, Esq., col¬ 
lector and magistrate oi Vizagupatam, 
made use of the following expressions - 
•'As to conviction, f sliil think I may 
safely calculate on it, but 1 shall obtaiu 
it on testimony such a* be assured no 
English Courl would receive.” Thereby 
avowing his intenllociHo obtain a capi¬ 
tal conviction upon false and iuaiifficie.nl 
evidence, from the said Native Special 
Court-Martial, before which the said 
Pedda Juggiab was then and there about 
to be arraigned on a charge a dec ting 
her life.—Third instance. In huving, 
at tbe samepluce, on tbe 25 tb of tbe same 
month, when officially employed in con¬ 
ducting tbe prosecution upon tbe trial of 
the said Pedda Juggiab, before the said 
Court Martial, and when permitted by 
the said Court to examine in private 
Pasoomoorty Seetuputly, Vakeel afore¬ 
said, then and there a witness upon the 
trial of the said Pedda Juggiah, with 
tbe understanding, and upon the pledge,, 
that if what he Pasoomuriy Seetaputty 
said, proved til a nature to establish the 
falsity of the signature to certain letters 
brought in evidence against the prisoner, 
be, Lieut. Sprye, would call him before 
tbe Court to report the. same; broken 
the pledge soghreu to the. Court, inas¬ 
much as the said Pasoomurty Seeta¬ 
putty then and there declared to Lieut. 
Sprye, ” that the whole was a conspiracy 
and a forgery, and that if fair couise of 
trial,, was pursued It would be so dis¬ 
covered,” and he, Lieut. Sprye, not¬ 
withstanding, and without regard to the 
pledge given, informed the Court that it 
was heedless to commuhicate, and that 
he, Lieut. Sprye, whs not bound to com¬ 
municate to the Court what Pesoo- 
mnriy Seetaputty had said.—-Fourth in¬ 
stance. Ifi having, at tbe Same place, 
on tbe same day when officially em¬ 
ployed in conducting the prosecution 
uforesaid, prolonged the sitting of tbe 
said Court upon the trial, after nine at 
night, although tbe sitting had ex¬ 
tended from nine in the morning; with 
intent, in so doing, to tbe manliest 
denial of justice, “ to save by means of 
the latene*s' , of thp hour, the remaining 
witnesses in support of the prosecution. 
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from tbe cross-examination to which tbe 
other witnesses l«r the prosecution had 
beeu subjected.'*—Fifth Instance, lit 
having, nt the same place, on the 20th 
of the same month#.when officially em¬ 
ployed in conducting the prosecution 
aforesaid, endeavoured surireptitiously to 
ohiuiu through IhmPresident ol the said 
Court, Soobadar Major Abdooirabman of 
the 6th regt. of Native Infantry, ** the 
opinion of the Court on the case as H 
then stood; '* although the evidence on 
the defence bad not been concluded.— 
Sixth instance. In having, at ibe same 
place, on the ISth of the same month, 
when officially employed in conducting 
ibe prosecution aforesaid, tampered to 
the manifest denied of justice, with the 
President of the Court, the said Soobadar 
Major Abdoolrabman, in order to obtain 
a verdict of conviction against tbe pri¬ 
soner Pedda Juggiali. The above being 
In breaob of the articles of war. By 
order (Signed) T. H. 8. Conway, Adjut. 
Ben. of tbe army.—Fort St. George, 3d 
Sept. 1833. 

The Court having most maturely 
weighed aud considered tbe whole of 
the evidence adduced in support of the 
prosecution, as well as what tin* prisoner 
Lieut. Richard Samuel Maru Spr>e, of 
the 9th Regt. of Native Infantry, hath 
advanced iu bis defence, and the evi¬ 
dence in support thereof, is of Opinion- 
Finding on the first instance of charge. 
That the prisoner is not gailty of the 
first instunce of the charge.—Finding 
ou tbe second instance of charge. Tbut 
tbe prisoner is not guiity of the second 
instance of the charge.—Finding on }he 
third instance of charge. That the pri¬ 
soner is not guilty of the third instance 
of tbe charge.—Finding on tbe fourth 
instance of charge. That tbe prisoner is 
not guilty of the fourth instance of the 
charge.—Finding on the fifth instance of 
charge. That the prisoner is not guilty 
of the fifth instance of tbe charge.— 
Finding on the sixth instance oi charge. 
Thai the prisoner is not guilty of the 
sixth instance of tbe charge. 'I he Couit 
doth therefore most fully and mom 
honourably acquit the prisoner of Ail aud 
every part of the change. (Signed) 

A. Roberts. Deputy Judge Advocate 
General, (Sigueif) F. Bow if, Leut. Col. 
and President. Tbe Court begs to re¬ 
mark, with .reference .to its finding on 
tbe second instance of charge, that 
although the writing of the letter is 
proved, yet as it attaches no criminality 
whatever 'to the seme, it has recorded e 
finding of " Not Guilty,” (feigned) F. 
Bowks, Lieut. Col. and President. 


NT? 

Disapproved.—The Court, upon this 
trial, bus obscured Us better judgment,— 
by admitting oh the record, and taking 
as eudence, a mass of irrelevant matter, 
which has caused the proceedings to ex¬ 
tend to a length probably unparalleled,— 
by illegally receiving and recording • 
series ot unproved ami garbled writings, 
in great pari extracted from a private 
diary; and by allowing the prisoner un-. 
justifiably to attempt his owtf vindication, 
by throwing odium upon parties not 
before the Court, thereby utyusliy ad¬ 
mitting the accused to become the ac¬ 
cuser. Nothing can be more simple than 
Lieut. Sprye’s case divested oi the col¬ 
lateral considerations with which, for 
sinister purposes, and through the culpa¬ 
ble indulgence of the Court, it has been 
mixed up.—The narrative contained in 
the fetters addressed by him to Brigadier 
Gen. Taylor, upon which the churge 
was founded, cannot be misconstrued or 
mistaken. It exhibits a succession of il¬ 
legal, premeditated, and underhand prac¬ 
tices, employed with tbe deliberate 
purpose of obtaining conviction, upon a 
capital trial, against the consciences of 
the Court. EUber Lieut. Spryn has so 
acted from the very motives which in hie 
letters be attributes to himself, (and then 
is he guilty to tbe (ultest extent of all 
thul has been charged against him,) or, 
otherwise, he must knowingly bare mis¬ 
represented his own actions, under the 
flagitious beliefatfcat the government of 
Fort St. George could deliberately intend 
to take nway life coulrary to justice; 
and with the ,diaholicnl desire of recom¬ 
mending himself as the ready Instfiunient 
uf government by him supposed so ne¬ 
fariously to luteud. fr. tffther event, 
Lieut. Sfitye is niuuifeaUy unworthy to 
continue to bold a comuiwsitin In un 
honourable service; and it will become 
my duly, iu transmitting the proceedings 
to the Home Authorities, to bring tbe 
particulars oi the case before them for 
their ultimate decision. Lieut. Sprye 
will bo released irons arrest; aud forth¬ 
with proceed to such station as he may 
select south of Madras, there to reside 
pending the reference to tbe Court of 
Directors. (Signed) R. W. 0'Cai.lao- 
han, Lieut. Gen. aid commander in 
chief. Tbe General Court Martial of 
which Lieut. Coi. F. Bowes, 42nd Regi¬ 
ment N. Infantry is President, {(dissolved. 
(A true Extract.) T. H. S. Conwxy^ 
Adjutant General., 
Madras, the flth January 1834. 

ret i asD ra4 m tub ickvice.— Maj« 
R* Hunter from 1st July, 18334 Capt. 
C. Capt. awanstonfroui 1st .Jan. 188%, 
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Maj. J. K. Clublcy froui JUI July 1833 ; 
Major H. O’Brien from 80th Feb. 1838. 

ruauwoss,—Lieut. P. Bedingfield ; 
Capt. C. A. Brown to tea; Lieut.*1. T. 
Smith; Ensign T. W. Steele ; Capt. O. 
•St. John (prep.); Lieut.-Col. H. Bowd- 
ief} Capt. C. Wahab; Lieut. V|r, a. 
Orr * Ensign D. T. Thomson; Capt. 
R, D. Weir; Capt. R. E. Boaniman} 
Capt. W. Drake; Lieut. L. E. Duval; 
Capt. C. ffocbfort; Lieut. R. 8. M. 
Sprye ; Surg. C. Searle; Lieut. J. Mann; 
Lieut. W. F. Du Pasquier. 

OEPARTvans or ships,— 20lh Jan. 
'Warrior, Stone, London— 20, Hindos- 
tao, Itedmun, Calcutta—Feb. 9, Lady 
flora, Ford, Lund.—Lady Macnagblen, 
Faith, London—11, Madras, Beach, 
London—13, John Haje*, Worthing* 
ton, London—id, Mary Ann, Horn* 
blow, London—20 th, H. M. Ship Cura- 
con, Dunn, Calcutta; 24, Abberton 
Sbuttleworlh, London. 

The “ A it red,’’ Tnpley, was to sail 
early iu April. 

Marriages. —January 20, at Pondi¬ 
cherry, Ensign E. S. Master, 13th regt. 
'N. I. to Isabella, daughter of the late 
Capt. Cameron, Bengal Art—22, Mr. D. 
(sane to Miss M. Gage—ST, Lieut, E. 
Roberts, 49lhregt., N. I. to June, daugh¬ 
ter of Capt. Preudergast, II. M. Service— 
31st, Mr, E. Gordon, to Margaret, third 
daughter ofeSurg. K, Mucuulay— Feb. 
It, at Poonamallee, Mr. W. Chapman, to 
Miss M. Pettrse—5tlP,* ut Bangalore, 
Lieut. H. B. Biogg, 7th L. C. to Helen 
Craick, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
C- M. Bnbirigtort—8th, at Trichinopoiy, 
MajorSkV. T. Sneyd, 30th N. I. to Louisa 
Johnson, 0tb daughter of the lat« Dr. 
White, Member of the Medical Board. 

Births. —January 5th, nt Masulipatam, 
-the lady of Lieut. J. C. G. Stunrt of a 
Stm—11th, the lady of Lieut. L. K. Du¬ 
val of a son—theludy of P. L. Spry, Esq. 
3#tb regt. of a son— 22d, at Cochin, the' 
Judy of Baron D’Albedyhll ol a son— 
Kith, the lady of Capt. T. Locke of a 
daughter—At Vellore, the wife of Con* 
doctor Tbornber of a son—27 th, the 
lad)* Of T. G. I. Bruere, Esq. of a sou 
39th, at Palaveram, the lady of. Capt. 
G. Sod*, of a son—At Cuddalore, the 
wife' of Apothecary T. W. Watts of a 
sdta—Ft& T/ht'Vizianagram the wife of 
J* Dormant of a daughter—8, at 
Pafeverain, the iedy of Ass.-Surg. C. C. 

of a son—14th, the wife of Mr. 
3, jp. Bartels of Aeon—16tb, at Vepery, 
the lady of Lfeut. J. 8. Sherman of a son 
—Ifth, the lady 9fCapt. G. Fryer of a 
aon—Ai ffydnibed, the wife of Mr. II. 
W. S. JOBfi of a daughter, 


Deaths.— Jan. 4, at Hume, Conduc¬ 
tor D. Carrol!—Ocl 12th, Capt. H. W. 
Larduer, 60th regt. N. I.—Capt. J. 
Knox,9th L. C —Dot IS, at Trichiol- 
poly, Mr. L. de Roxnrio—80th, at Veil* 
gutnlel, Mr. W. Ignatio—Jan. 9th, At 
Netiore, Esther French, child of Mr. D. 
Ross—1 lib, atCannduore, Lieut. H.M. 
Prichard, 32dregt. N. I 12tb, at K»»n- 
dnnb, Lieut. C. Sberrnrd, 6th regt. N. I. 
13th, at Vepery, Mrs. E. Smith—Mrs. 
E. L'Etoiile—Mr. A. de Sousa— Idtb, 
at VizianagratB, Capt. G. de Biaquiere, 
8th regt. N. I.—16th, at Serrykerry, 
C»pt. D. H. Eaton, 2d regt. N. I.— 
20th, at Bangalore, Mr. J. Roggie—28tb, 
Fanny, infant daughter of Lieut. H. 
Power—28ih, at Sffikarpour, Margaret, 
daughter ofSerjt. J. L. Degray ter—Feb. 
Li, James, ouiy child of Mr. G. W. Van 
Iloelien—3d, the lady of Cnpt. J. Dre- 
ter ol n son—8th, at Cuddalore, Eliza, 
wife ol Capt. C. Turner, 36th N. I.— 
10th, Miss A. E. Napier—Ms**’ M. 
M ‘K erti ch—At Vepery, Adelaide, widow 
of the lute Capt, li. Wheeler, of ti>o 
NIs fins Service—13 th, at Tanjore, Mrs. 
E. Jeremiah-* 12th, lit Bangalore, T. 
Keigbly, Esq. Superintendent of Police. 

Bomiiag. 

Intelligence was yesterday received 
from the Persian Golf oi a very serious 
character. Abbas Meerza, the Prince 
Royal, in tfihose succession to the throne 
of I ran the hopes of Persia were centered, 
has died, leaving the Prince of Sbiraz to 
fight his way to the crown as best he 
may. All Persia K consequently in a 
stn.to of anarchy; and such is the inse¬ 
curity of life and property, that tio mer¬ 
chants can carry ibeir goods from Bushire 
to Sbirttis without paying tribute, in the 
shape of a species of black mail, at every 
helling place. Bushire, at no time a very 
magnificent town, is said now to he in a 
state of ruin and desolation, owing to the 
condition of the. Government as much tu» 
the plague. Major Passmore and suite 
bad reached Bushire, and Ware awaiting 
dispatches from Tehran. The death of 
Abbas Meerza, however, would, we 
should imagine, lead to (he adoption of 
the Horatian maxim—yhich, Anglicized 
for the benefit of our female readers, may 
be rendered, “ D—l take the hindmost; 
— or, in politer phrase, ** Sams qui 
»*#/.” A Mr. Vigne, a barrister, who 
has written an excellent bo .k of tr ttel* 
in America, had arrived at Bushire in 
prosecution of bis journey to Bombay, 
at the bar of which Presidency be is, we 
believe, about to practise.’' 
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COLONIAL AND COMMERCIAL JOURNAL. 

THE WORKING CLASSES. # 

Society, In Great Britain, France, and a small other por¬ 
tion pf Europe, rests on a far different basis from what it has 
rested in any previous period. Tn these countries, there is no 
longer the degraded caste of serf, or roturier; the terms 
are exploded, and all men are elevated to at least the nominal 
grade of freemen. This supposes an order in the political 
fabric, different from anything which has before existed. It 
supposes the admission of a wider theory of justice, a closer 
approximation to that condition of political enfranchisement 
which is necessary to the power and solidity of states. It is 
an advance in the great march to the goal of human emanci¬ 
pation—a'step to the summit of freedom ; but, after all, a 
single advance—but a step—which must be followed by a 
succession of infinite steps before the object can be? attained, 
or the hope consummated. •• 

Nominally , there are no slaves amongst us: even the 
suspicion would alarm us. Englishman, in our minds, is an¬ 
other name for freeman. *The air of England is deemell suf¬ 
ficient to loosen bonds, were they bound by the liands of 
Samson. All this is good that it should be so. To imagine,, 
to call men free is one means of bringing about the result. 
But while the theory is this, what is the fact ? It is into the 
latter we shall enquire. 

A stranger, in visiting our shores, comes under the assur¬ 
ance, that the spectacle which awaits his eager eyes, is a peo¬ 
ple, from the prince to the peasant,'free ! He advances ; the 
first indications of this state of freedom rise before him ; lie 
meets activity, indifstry, enterprise; what appear to him beau¬ 
tiful instances of social order,—tranquillity in the aspect of 
things, regularity in the concerns of business, and a look of 
domestic ease and comfort, singularly expressive of happiness 
and prosperity- His anticipations seem fulfilled, when, taking 
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a wider circumference of view, suddenly he is startled into dis¬ 
appointment, for the same features are here, which he calcu¬ 
lated were remote ; the same gorgeousness on the one hand y 
and squalid misery on the other, which he hoped to have found 
only in Russia, or under governments professedly ‘despotisms. 
He looks farther into the character of our institutions, and 
what is his astonishment on discovering that the soul, the 
moving principle of the entire system is monopoly monopoly 
in its worst, most varied and most minute forms—monopoly 
gigantic as leviathan, and, again, minute as to enter the most 
narrow details of life. Thence he reasons front the cause, 
when he observes the effect; when he sees pomp the inherit¬ 
ance of the few, and penury the destiny of the many. All 
Englishmen, he argues, are free. And so deep-seated is the 
prejudice, that even still he encourages it,—he encourages 
it till he descends to the Working Classes, then he flings it 
from him, aye, flings it with irony and disdain! 

In the term Working Classes, we include all producers and 
distributors of the nation’s wealth. In these classesf^af course, 
are numbered the millions; in the others, all others that in 
the state have existence, those few, those insignificant few, 
who, idle, and pampered, and profligate, -halve had the craft, 
and abused the power, of directing the whole wealth of the 
country into their hands, of forcing it into channels subservient 
alone to their purposes,—purposes re-acting to the support of 
again, their influence anil aggrandisement. The Working 
Classes, in brief exposition, may be designated the Poor ; 
the classes, in surplus above them, the Rich. To this divi¬ 
sion has society in this country at length arrived ! That in¬ 
justice brought to a farther extreme, that an order of circum¬ 
stances more unnatural, more imminently perilous; more to be 
deprecated and feared ever existed, we have yet to learn. 
Imagination can picture to itself nothing more dark than what 
must necessarily end in being the result; it is a poetical land¬ 
scape more hung in gloom than those shadowed forth by the * 
wild and melancholy genius of Salvator; it chills, to con¬ 
template ; harrows up, to gaze upon ! 

Who are the Working Classes 1 The Working Classes, 
besides ^ being the millions and the poor, are those who are 
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destitute of political rights. By political rights, we mean 
those grand and fundamental rights included in the term 
j<?^-govemnfent; or, in other words, the power to assist • 
in the formation of the laws, either personally, or by proxy. 
This is the dUuae<—the one paramount, all sovereign cause— 
of the degradation of those Classes. Till they recoyer these 
rights, they will never be other than what they are. Till 
they shall have established Universal Suffrage, they must 
infallibly remain the victims to that old tyranny, which for 
centuries has warred against every principle of right, reason, 
and humanity. It would be easy to shew, how* perfectly the 
want of this political power has operated, undividedly, to the 
present contingencies ; how the exclusion of one portion of 
the community from the privilege of enacting the laws which 
obtain over it, has thrown an unequal, consequently injurious, 
degree of power into the scale against it; how the march of 
liberty has been impeded by it; how it is the one deep, 
radicalf cause of the evils which at this moment abound in, 
and even tnreaten, the empire to its downfal. Suffice it to 
say, that whatever the misfortunes of the Working Classes, 
they will never be relieved from them, till Universal ^Suffrage 
be the remedy applied. All other modes* of redress are 
partial j this strikes to the heart; laying bare, and applying 
the unction to the disease at its core. 

Strange it is, and hard lit first sight to apprehend, or be¬ 
lieve, that, (< labour being the only source of wealth,'" the 
labourers should be the only members of the community 
destitute of wealth. Yet, is the position true. In the agri¬ 
cultural districts, the poor and pennyless are those who “ till 
the land, and ploughthe idle and luxurious, those to whom 
the result of this toil is gathered, in all the possible forms of 
wealth. Again, amidst the great sites of our commercial 
opulence,-—within the circles of those factories of industry 
and invention, which have filled the world with their products, 
and no less surprised it by the beauty and variety of their 
fabrics, is it not true, that the prwlucers of all these beautiful 
materials—the creators of this prffiligious wealth, are plunged 
into such want and wretchedness, that, compared, the con¬ 
dition of the Russian serf is preferable ? Now, to produce a 
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state of things so utterly terrible and unnatural, some tre¬ 
mendous error must have existence. It is impossible to 
deny, it strikes home to the heart, at once.' There must 
be some secret, latent cause, why the Rich are the Idle, ami 
why the Labourers arc the Poor. And it must be equally 
evident^ that while such a state of things exists, the labourers 
may for ever go on producing, still steeped in poverty to the 
lips—and the idle go on for ever in their career of indolence, 
and yet acquire even increasing riches. For this, also, is 
incontrovertible, that profits, under the present system, 
rising, wages fall; wherefore, it is dcducible to mathemati¬ 
cal certainty, that although the wealth of the nation may be 
increased, inimitably beyond what it is at present, yet, that 
the Working Classes will not be benefited by it—but, on the 
contrary, will sink deeper and deeper into want and ruin. 

The truth of this opinion is corroborated by the frightful 
increase in the poor-rates. Within the last twenty years, 
how immeasurably lias the aggregate wealth of JjJac country 
increased, and, yet so has pauperism in the same measure ! 
What then, is this, but expressive of the position we have 
taken, that the Working Classes, to better their condition 
must apply a remedy at the root of the? system itself? It is 
ludicrous to follow the ravings of those who, out of their 
pa^ial and shallow views of things, pronounce this the evil, 
and thqt the cure; enumerating ten thousand individual 
causes for one effect, or ascribing ten thousand effects to as 
many multiplied causes. Out of ..nch a chaos, whence is a 
true opinion to be derived ? for, iu one breath we are told, 
the poor-laws are the c -.use of the distress—that the system 
of taxation and the < om laws are the causes of the distress 
—that free trade is tlie origin of the distress; again, that 
want of an extension of commerce is the cause—that the 
church—tithes—the aristocracy—and then «the monied men 
are the causes whence have flowed tbyse great evils, and 
which evils can never be restrained till these things shall be 
done away with—first papally, then entirely. We do not 
differ in toto from these views; we most fully enter into the 
majority of them, but we pronounce these to be the second¬ 
ary causes, not the first, and general, and abstract cause of 
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the ills with which this country is so tortured and oppressed. 
'1 hat first cause we have before spoken of, but freyu the in¬ 
calculable importance of which, are led again to designate— 
and that capse we boldly pronounce to be, the want of po¬ 
litical power among the people! In the absence of their 
possessing this power, a system of the worst—most unequal 
—most flagitious laws have been established. It is from 
these laws their misfortunes are derived. The party that 
hold the political power of the state have formed laws ex¬ 
clusively to Jits own advantage; consequently, the laws are 
partial, detrimental to all, save those who formed them, pro¬ 
ductive of the unnatural grades in society which exist,, mak¬ 
ing this class rich and powerful—that, poor and prostrate. 
'I’lie first step to yhe correction of such a system, is the ab¬ 
rogation, it is manifest, of the system itself; in other words, 
tlie restoration of the people to their political rights. Those 
laws, those base, foul, and partial laws must therefore be 
swept before rial good of any order can result; and 

they will never he swept away before the right of universal 
suffrage shall be established, which giving to every man a 
vote in the commonwealth, is the only sure means of lead¬ 
ing to a condition of circumstances which shall be free and 
equal to all. 

Taking the taxes as tlye cause of the distressed conation 
of the mechanics, agriculturists, artisans, shop-keepers, and 
of those altogether included in the class of operatives of 
every description, yet, for a moment suppose, that the fifty 
millions sterling now poured annually into the public exche¬ 
quer were converted into one, will any man, capable of enter¬ 
taining the subject, lay his hand upon his heart, and declare 
that such a change, while the law s regulating capital remain 
the same, would improve the prospect of the working classes 5 
We assert it an impossibility. The classes who would bene¬ 
fit by it, # are those into whose lap now roll*the immense 
divisions of wealth culled rent and profits ; viz. the land¬ 
lords and the capitalists*. The repeal even of the whole 
amount of taxes would be to the former as an increase of 
rent, to the latter, as an increase of profits ; the working 
classes might go, whither they are going as it is, to ruin, and 
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yet deeper ruin, or to events assuming such an aspect as 
would make the soul of tH'e veriest anarchist quake. Where¬ 
fore to talk of the taxes oppressing the people, is to talk 
mere vanity and, fiction j and as with the taxes, so with all 
those matters individually considered, whether it be the 
pension-list, the civil-list, or the church. But it is important 
we should be understoqjl: we do not wish, were the system 
in itself altered, to distract the attention of the people from 
carrying reform also into those particulars; the taxes then 
‘might be cut down to their just amount—the pension-list 
crushed—the civil-list probably reduced to half its present 
extent, and the revenues of the church annihilated and ap¬ 
plied to purposes of national, political, moral, and scientific 
instruction. What we urge is—that, while the basis of things 
is wrong, nothing can be gained by applying healing measures 
at the surface; nothing can be gained, that is by the people, 
by those classes whose cause it is we only advocate, by those 
topical, superficial reforms, called reduction of the taxes, 
change in the ad ministration of the poor* laws, or change in the 
members of the Administration itself. It is not Lord Grey we 
care for seeing go out of office, or Lord Melbourne’s en¬ 
trance into it; but it is those laws, those corrupt and partial 
laws, which inflict upon us pain to see in operation—pain 
wliieh crucifies, and makes us writjhe to the very soul. 

Would we could inspire the breasts of our whole country¬ 
men with sentiments corresponding to our own on this vital 
and transcendent subject! Would to God we could bring them 
to see the actual cause of their distresses, and influence their 
zeal till they should have the nerve and heroism to proceed 
with the work of their regeneration with one aim, and in a 
spirit of one accord! Would we could see their hosts united 
like legions, the fire of patriotism gleaming from their eye, 
the might of majesty in their tread, going forth to bring des¬ 
potism low, and to unfurl the banner of true and tfie only one 
pure principle of liberty ! Would we could see this, and our 
task would <be done, our heaven gained! But despair we do 
not. The progress, though unseen, is not slow; it is under¬ 
ground, deep, and for the present, perhaps, out of sight; but 
let not tyranny flatter itself—the progress to this grand and 
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almighty liberty is going op certainly, steadily, invincibly. 
Never were the people 90 alive to, the horrors of their condi¬ 
tion as at thts moment they are. Never was their intelligence . 
so vast; never, their spirit so firm, and, in its purpose, more 
wisely directed. Reform will come—will come at last! It is 
now a murmur, but it is swelling to a thunder-blast. 

There is one subject, however, to which we must again re¬ 
turn—it is this—At every new elec^bn let the people—and by 
the people, we can mean none other than the Working Classes 
—let them take care in what manner, on whom their vote shall 
be bestowed. True, they have neither the ballot to protect 
them, nor universal suffrage to strengthen them, but, by 
exerting double vigilance and energy even those points will 
be gained by them—must ultimately be gained by them, will 
they but be resolute now.* At least, let them not disregard 
the small portion of political power that pertains to them J 
it is, after all, the only real portion of power they in fact pos¬ 
sess. In a state, the basis of all right is political. Social rights 
have 110 guarantee so long as they are not combined with 
political. Political right signifies the power to frame laws, 
to participate in the work of the national legislation. A man 
not possessing this right is virtually a slave. How many 
among the Working Classes who do not possess it ? But the 
Working Classes, to the last man among them, must possess 
it; and then, those vile rtlonopolies of the land and comfuerce 
which, so^ foully oppressing them, jare the cause of all their 
calamities—will be eradicated, and in their stead will be free¬ 
dom—freedom the widest and the most comprehensive ! 
“ Maxims/* says an eloquent writer “ more pernicious than 
the plague, earthquakes, or conflagrations were long reckoned 
beneficent by ages which esteemed themselves enlightened.” 
But, mark!— 

“ Th# croaking raven doth hollow for revenge !’* 


THE MAURITIAN TYRANT!—JEREMIH, AGAIN! 

The age is corrupt—the world must be degenerate to its 
very core—or, would such a man—would Mr. Jeremie be to 
this day reckoned among its rulers ? Wc put this question 
deliberately, dispassionately; for, after the traits#we have 
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brought forward of his character—the nets we have re¬ 
corded ofjiis administration, what but the most unblushing 
■ despotism on the one hand, or the most despicable servility 
on the other, could endure an hour’s prolongation of it f 

Sir W. Nicolay, the mild, the incapable, nominal Governor 
of the Mauritius, is not the Governor of the Mauritius; 
the sole and only Governor of the Mauritius is the Whig 
hireling and cxpultcd jt^k*e of St. Lucia, John Jeremie ! 
What a disgrace on the Cabinet of Lord Grey that appointed, 
and even re-appointed such a man ! and what a seal of re¬ 
proach on the Cabinet which succeeds it, if the *recal of the 
tyrant be not its immediate work. Not a month, but some 
fresh act of delinquency calls for the repetition of complaint; 
not a Mauritian, nor even an Indian journal comes before us 
hut teems with the recurrence of this man’s atrocity. All 
the varied modes of inflicting insult and tyranny he seems 
curiously to have studied, to their nicest and broadest shades, 
and then brought into operation with the systematic daring 
of a Turpin, and the remorseless cruelty of a Jeflery. 

We shall preface nothing more, but proceed in giving the 
outline of a case which, if it do not produce the effect of de¬ 
termining the hotfte government to the iu&tantancous recal of 
Mr. .Jeremie, will that of creating a feeling of such insuperable 
disgust in the public mind, that to the latter we shall 
leave it. * 

The affair relates to an Englishman, whom the Mauritius 
government (Mr. Jeremie of course being the head) sen¬ 
tenced to a fine of a thousand uollars, and imprisonment 
in the jail of the Maurilius for two years, for having peti¬ 
tioned the Lords of iris Majesty’s Treasury, through the 
Mauritian authorities, to revoke a sentence of fine and con¬ 
fiscation passed upon him by the Court of Vice-Admiralty on 
that Island. 

This is the*outline—now, for a more circumstantial detail. 
A Captain Worthington is the individuaf whom the matter 
involves. During a period of six and twenty years he had 
been constantly voyaging between the Indian Presidencies 
and the Mauritius, *and in each of these places had established 
a character of unimpeachable integrity. In April of Iasi 
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year he arrived from Calcutta, in the ship Indian Oak, 
at Port Louis, and presenting himself at the custom-house 
made the necessary declaration relative to his cjfrgo. lie 
informed Mr. Cunningham, the collector, that it was com¬ 
posed of 7JOOO bags of rice, and that there was no other 
merchandise on board. The ensuing day the Captain re¬ 
quested permission to land a basket of potatoes for'his table. 
This request was refused ! We 4} not pause to comment 
on the manner in which it was refused—although even the 
manner is stated to have been sufficiently offensive; let it 
suffice that* the request, the request of asking permission to 
land a basket of potatoes is refused! Captain Worthington 
did—and would not any mau, we ask, have become indignant 
at such treatment ? The Captain utters some angry word— 
it is reported to the government; and the government directs 
five assistants of the custom-house to repair on board the 
Indian Oak, and seize whatever they should find in excess of 
the 7,000 bags of rice. What they seized is scarce worth 
our while to relate here ; but the remark is called for, that 
what was seized was property belonging, not to the Captain, 
but to the second officer. Nevertheless it was seized; a pro¬ 
secution commenced against the Captain jy the Court of Ad¬ 
miralty, and as this Court, conformably to its principles, 
takes cognizance only of the fact, not of the intention, 
the goods seized were* sentenced to confiscation, afld the 
Captain in a fine of ^'500 !, Of this injustice, the 
flagrant injustice and iniquity of bringing the case into 
the Court, but one opinion can exist; and if alone it 
be not sufficient to prove the vindictive spirit of the Mauri¬ 
tian goyerument, then no act which ever issued from any 
source is base enough to be execrated. To put this assertion 
beyond a doubt, Captain Worthington addresses the Gover¬ 
nor himself. Now, the Governor, in virtue of the preroga¬ 
tive which he is invested, had powgr to remit the 
sentence of the Court; but this, notwithstanding the circum¬ 
stances alleged by the Captain, the Governor most high- 
mindedly refuses to do. The ship is about lo proceed 
again to India, when the departure of the Captain is opposed. 
He is obliged to deposit the fine, before he is permitted to 
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leave the island—this is but a tithe of the entire proceeding ; 
but what impression is thi$ even calculated to leave upon the 
blessed government which exists in our colonies.*- After this, 
what is to be thought of the immaculate and lenient Jeremie ? 

Captain Worthington proceeds to Calcutta,* where, the 
greatest interest being excited on the subject, he is induced 
to give a detailed exposition of the affairs to the leading 
political journal there, fihe India Gazette. The Gazette 
offers a few well-tempered, just, admirable comments on the 
circumstance; and with which Captain Worthington, return¬ 
ing to the Mauritius, sends it, with a detailed statement of his 
case, in the form of memorial, to the government, requesting 
its transmission of the documents to the Lords of the Treasury 
in this country. The Colonial Secretary, in the name of his 
Excellency, acknowledges the receipt of the documents, with 
an assurance to the Captain that they shall be transmitted 
by the earliest opportunity. Imagine, then, the astonishment 
of the Captain, when, six days later, he receives a requisition 
from the King’s Advocate, in which he is accused of having, 
in the documents sent for the transmission of the government, 
defamed and injured the government, the Judge of Admiralty, 
the Collectors of ..Customs, the Court of Admiralty, and the 
Administration of the Customs! To the requisition is 
appended a summons to appear at tiic criminal police, to 
shew'cause why he should not be Sentenced to two year’s 
imprisonment, and fined 1000 dollars! The Captain is 
arrested, imprisoned at the police, and not released till he 
has found security for the thousand dollars. The case is tried 
before the Mauritian authorities; the question is carried by 
the government, and Captain Worthington is now incar¬ 
cerated in the dungeons of the tyrant Jeremie! We have 
confined ourselves to a recital of facts. Will the Home 
Government for the Colonies now open its eyes to the truth ? 
Will the Iloipe Government for the Colonies rfcal Mr. 
Jeremie ? We make this proposition in a resolute, fearless, 
unyielding spirit. We simply ask,—will government recal 
this base and revengeful man ? For the present, we say no 
more; but it is not a subject on which we have nothing'more 
to urge:—a future moment will shew. 
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A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE—MADEIRA.— 

PEAK OF TEtyERlFFE. 

BALLOON BOARD THB FRIGATE O. G., OFF SIMON** TOWN. 

Oh, wh«t a laughing life to give oneself to the blue, rich, 
jocund billows of the ocean, to let them carry us whi¬ 
ther they list—whither the free, sporting elves of. th*» wind 
directeth ! To be borne, now hither, now thither on their 
clear, crystalline, beautiful bosom—like themselves bounding 
onward with hope, awakening at every moment to novelty, 
and, yet, ceasing novelty ever before one '• Oh, who would 
care to be chained to one spot of earth, though sipping 
in the nectar and ambrosia of Elysium, while a whole world 
lay stretching to the view, endless in its modifications of the 
beautiful! The soul, one would think, would sigh through its 
slavery, till it had burst its bonds—till it had followed the 
clouds in their flight, overhanging and surveying every cliff 
and cavern, river and glen, throughout the entire domain of 
this gorgeous creation. Oh, for me —give me the skies, and 
gales and billows of the ocean—and its pavillions of clouds, 
and its coral sca-cavcs, and its thousand isles of beauty and 
perfume ! And, oh ! on what a moment was it my eyes were 
ravished by that ocean-gem—tranquil ahd Iuscious-zoned 
Madeira ! laved by the Atlantic wave, purple ’to its summit 
with the grape, sleeping; like a mermaid, on the waters—calm, 
soft, melting, voluptuous! The sun not set, but setting, suf¬ 
fused the heavens with ten thousand exquisite and tender 
tints—tints that were not deep but delicate to faintness—per¬ 
ceptible to the fancy rather than the eye. There was indeed 
one broad expanse of the heavens, where the orb was sinking, 
and that was like a sea of molten gold; but, above and be¬ 
yond it, there was a dewy blue, and shades of every colour in 
the rainbow—but these were pink instead of crimson, and 
straw-colour®, sapphire, and amethyst, instead of those deeper 
and of less melodious tone. A breeze sprang up, too, but it 
was bland, and kissed rather than ruffled the surface of the 

flood j it invited us ashore-; we put our foot into a 

lighter barque, and, landing, gave ourselves up to the intoxi¬ 
cation of treading those shores of beauty. * * * * * 

But, oh, for the ocean, and its infinity and freedom! Again, 
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away! the sails spread full to the joyous coining gale, the 
gaze of summer in the sky f the sear gull skimming the liquid 
heights, ami the dolphin shooting through the briny currents 
of the deep. Oh, for the ocean, its infinity and freedom ! 
Hours have 1 spent upon the ship’s poop, lost in easy indo¬ 
lent meditation—now watching the vessel’s wake, now follow¬ 
ing the tortuous pursuings of the finny tribe. Sometimes, 
mine eye, arrested by the stately and slow' progress of that 
phenomenon, yclept “ Portuguese man-of-warthen, sud¬ 
denly attracted by the leap of the flying fish, then by the 
momentary exit from its element of the huge dimensions of 
a shark, then of a grampus, till, finally, again engrossed by the 
graceful evolutions and wondrous brilliancy of the dolphin. 

I Jours have J passed, no companion hut the breeze, no book, 
save the inward one of mine own entranced, fascinated 
thought. In such a moment it is impossible to convey an idea 
of the effect arising from the cry of “ land !” it is enchant¬ 
ment risen to its plenitude ; it is the madness of excitement 
at its height. Thus it was, when the shout of “ land !” rang 
from the ship's centre to its base—all, to the most sluggish, 
crowded tf) the deck. At first, a faint speck only was visible, 
but presently it g*cm T to a gigantic summit, till, losing itself 
among the clouds, there was not one so stupid blit who knew r 
it for the Peak of Tencrifle.* 

Jt it? thus a voyage at sea has its db lights. To those whose 
felicitous temperament enables them to draught pleasure from 
the unminglcd cup of nature, tf the sea! th*- sea !” has rap¬ 
ture to the brim. After this, we were seven weeks and up¬ 
ward in reaching the Cape. We had little adverse wind—vve 
had little wind at all; a circumstance from which we suffered 
unmercifully as we approached the Line. The rites to the 
.God of the trident were performed ; a rueful ceremony, 
which made the tars laugh, at an expense of oaths in vollies 
from the land-bibbers. 

“ For some must pu«, while srino must trerp , 

Thus runs the world away." 


■* This peak rise-, to a height of 12.072 feet. It is eomputed lo bo a mile and a. 
hall perpendicular from the mm. It (onus one of tho group ol the Canauev; on iu 
'' summit i- a volcano ; in shape it li-.cmblcs a sugai-loaf, from which it derived 
its name. • 
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It was the middle of July, the very depth of the Cape 
winter,—as we neared that fierce and terrible promontory. 
The weathfr was drear, comfortless, and tempestuous—the 
atmosphere was enveloped in fog; there fell a heavy sleet, 
the blast came in sudden and sweeping gusts; and the floods, 
rising to heaven in their wrath, seemed up-turned from their 
lowest depths. The roar of the elements was tremendous! 
the surge lashed, and writhed, bubbled and boiled in its fury 
—aud the howl, now bellow of the wind, as it drove headlong 
over the deep, was chilling and aftrightening. Night was 
fast closing in upon us; and, as the gale a#every moment 
heightening, one might hear the orders flying, hoarse and 
swift, to reef this sail, to furl that, to set her about,” “ to 
letfier swing on her way,” “ to Jet her scud with the breeze.” 
The Captain, although a man of stout heart, and the highest 
scientific attainment, it was evident had a wrinkle or two of 
more thought on his countenance than usual. His charts 
were spread out upon the cuddy table, and to which, from 
quarter to quarter of an hour, he referred, manifestly with a 
look of growing impatience and anxiety. To bed, not one 
among uswent that night. The w'omen, I observed, were all 
pale-—and the mqn congregated around the dining-table, tell¬ 
ing fearful tales, and calling for more punefi. I, however, was 
aloft.—I, revelled in the din and havoc of the elements.—l, 
was carried on by the wildness of the excitement :—»to me, 
it was intoxication, the delirium of joy, the tumult of some 
enmaddening, rapturous passion. Peril, what was it to me ? 
—the more the hurricane raged, the lightning flared, the ' 
thunder aud the wind roared, the more I felt the might of 
the joy that was upon me. 1 saw a boy climb to the*nain-top 
mast, he had been ordered there to secure a loose tackling— 
he would not have gone could he have,helped it; the night 
was dark to pitchiness, but,! } thelight of the liinnacle, I was 
enabled^to detect a large tear that was rolling down his cheek. 
There was no moment for delay, the order* given must he 
executed, so, away went the boy.—It was a boy that had 
entertained me with everlasting stories of his mother and his 
home, and who told me of the dread he had that he should 
ne\*er return to them.—The boy went up—I watched him ; 
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he had gained (he first steeple, now flew on to the second ; 
had put his foot upon the yard, had grasped the tackling, 
when—when—but my brain reels—for what I heard was a 
sullen fall, and then a gurgling in the waves. * * * * 
Our destination was not Cape Town, but the spacious and 
magnificent Simon’s Bay—how serene and superb the morn¬ 
ing we entered it! The first object, after the sterile and 
frowning aspect of the hills and the little town built on the 
very edge of the bay, like a margin to a wide and smooth¬ 
stretching carpet, that attracted us was his Majesty’s Frigate, 
the O. G. As she had been but two months on the station, her 
home-fit was perfect—her complement of men and officers 
was unimpaired; her pennant waved, and, with her six and 
forty guns, she looked one qf the most brilliant thingatthe 
British Navy might boast. Two days after our arrival in the 
harbour her officers invited us to a ball on board of her. It 
was an entertainment in honour of the marriage of one of 
their head-mess-mates—'nothing more successful was ever 
attempted. Whatever the colony afforded of rank, beauty, 
elegance, and festivity was there assembled. The whole 
upper-deck was canopied for dancing. The coup d'cetl , after 
mounting the ship’s side to arrive at it, was picturesque to a 
point, that has lefl its effect on my mind to this moment. A * 
profusion of lights and flowers won homage from the eye in 
all dictions. Then, there were the brilliant dresses of the 
ladies, and£he still more brilliant scarlet and goldof the crowds 
of military—the less showy, but, perhaps, more classic, and 
certaiuly more patriotic costume of the naval officer rose also 
into striking relief; its colour of that deep and peculiar blue set 
off even*by the single epaulette, which is the insignia of a 
lieutenant, could scarcely fail to rivet the attention of the care¬ 
less-how much move the eye, and, perhaps, the heart of a 
woman-novice of sixteen. 

The music was excellent, and the waltzing *and quadril¬ 
lion gay and graceful as the lively and elegant excitements 
which lent their aid could render them. I shall not pause to 
describe the glittering hosts of men and women individually. 
The Commodore, could my pen be guilty of so grave an offence, 
should be singled out for the stiff and unyielding pomp of 
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his movements in the waltz, and, his daughter, for the lustre 
of her youth and beauty. The midshipmen—whole scores of 
them, we would have immured from the danger likely to have 
resulted from the facetious gallantry of their manners and the 
floods of dight bursting from so many of the dark orb*s 
among them; and, as to the Dutch-spun fair ones that figured 
there, we would deliver them to the god Hymen, himself, with¬ 
out saying any thing to Venus, or the droll Cupid. There were 
those, although, whom we migfy lay our emphasis upon— 
whom we might single as bearing off the triumph of the even¬ 
ing—‘these -were the contrasts of each other*; mutual anti¬ 
theses. Of the one, I shall say nothing; of the other, thAt 
she was all brilliancy, and youth, and beauty ! perhaps, the 
first-night she was in a ball-room*—so youthful did she seem ; 
and so shy, blushing, timid—and so exquisitely beautiful. 
Her dress was the contrast of her style of beauty—the for¬ 
mer, simplicity; the latter, rich, and already heightening 
almost into gorgeousness —all I can remember of the first is, 
that it was of some orderof light, pure, diaphanous white. She 
had black slippers, a very simple wreath of roses entwined 
with hef careless-flowing, profuse raven tresses ; and 
which appeared to.defihe more splendidly outline of her 
juvenile but sumptuous brow. I never saw her smile but 1 
thought of the moonlight glancing athwart a parterre of flowers. 
Her nose was like what4lie painters give to Anne BiAeyn; 
but it was her large, dark, rolling melancholy eye, with its 
cumbrous lid and sweeping lash, that I shall never forget, or 
ever%e able to describe. In the dance, I watched her move¬ 
ments : there were others who glided through its mazes 
with a look of higher enjoyment; for, about her, there was 
that which was in her eye, a melancholy subdued and sub¬ 
duing. In the gun-room a splendid collation awaited us. 
I cannot say we descended to it in pairs; for to one lady 
there were six* or, at all events, four gentlemen^ and the latter 
naturally thronged in bevies to bask “ Death the sunny smiles 
of those beings of the soul.” All went off with dazzling eclat — 
but when it would have gone off at all, had it not been for the 
incipient rising of one of the most terrific tempests ever known 
even in this region of storms, would be impossible to predict. 
But the ship already rocked like a cradle; and, at broad four 
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in the morning? boatful after boatful reached the strand, just 
in time to run up to Oddy^s hotel, ere the waves began to 
buffet, arid the winds to rave. 

* THE LETTERS OF “ RATIO.” ° 

To the Editor of Alexander's East Indiu Magazine. 

. London, 1 8th July, 183 4. 

Sir, —I have been a subscriber to your Magazine from its first 
establishment, and have found it to contain more valuable informa¬ 
tion, not only on India and our Colonies, but on all matters of 
general interest, than any of#ts cotcnipnrarics. I agree with its 
principles, and admire the zeal, firmness, and ability with which they 
are advocated. ‘Having paid this brief and just tribute to the merit 
of your periodical, I may the more freely express my deep mortifi¬ 
cation, that any and so much of your valuable space, for the last few 
months, should have been sullied by the driveilings of a dotard, or 
the frolhings of a fool. What else an* the letters bearing the signa¬ 
ture of Ratio ? It wore-needless to observe they are opposed to 
the principles of your Magazine, for they are the antitheses of 
common sense. 

In one place, your sage correspondent asserts the old Tory doctrine 
“ that idle expenditure increases wealth—ergo, the extravagance of 
the government conduces to the prosperity of the governed." Locke 
would call this madness,—a just conclusion from a false premise. 
But Folly claims Ratio for her own ; anti the assertion that Dejit is 
Capital, tuid the application of this postulate to Great Britain— 
to Great Britain, above all countries, whose debt was contracted, 
not in the development of natural resources, but in the maintenance 
of unjust wars—brands Ratio as a Fool. To thi.s point he stands, and 
complains of Mr Grant “ using as his own, without acknowledgment,' ’ 
those -iews which he had impressed upon that most astute statesman. 
This is certainly unpardonable in Mr. Grant, who had no need to 
borrow Ratio's fooleries to establish his own imbecility. 

I am unwilling to trespass on your space, and still more to follow 
the insane wanderings of Ratio ! who, if .te have a spark of reason, 
will ask himself,—from v hat sources an extravagant government 
must be supplied? Is a nation without debt, consequently without 
capital? Have the funded debts of Great Britain,or British India, 
been applied to national purposes? Is wealth generated by the 
extravagnneo of the idle, or by the exertions of the industrious? 

Is not his vindication of extravagant expenditure and enormous 
debts, as sapient as the reply of the drunken inillen, who, when re¬ 
monstrated with„for scattering his flour on the highway, observed, in 
a style os grave and didactic as Ratio's, “ unless you sow, expect not 
that you will reap." 

If the answers to these queries do not stop Ratio's ravings, pray 
let his lucubrations in future bear their true signature. Stultus 
may serve your readers ns caveto of his nonsense. 

I may add, I know Ratio only through your Magazine; in which, 
as matter of justice, 1 claim the insertion of this letter. 

• I have the honor to be,—A Coast a xt Reader. 
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To assist us in bringing to light the extent of Slavery it/liulin, we 
have been favoured with a copy of a report on the subject, which 
was prepared Jby the late Mr. David Scott, Agent to the Governor 
General in the Eastern Provinces. The report was ail dressed to the 
Chief Secretary to the Government: but, we believe, was flever sent 
in. It is therefore an original document, and we can vouch for its 
authenticity. 

“I have now the honour to submit a* report on the state of Slavery 
in Assam, called for by your letters of the 30th of April ami 16lh of 
September lasf, to which I have considered it proper to add a report 
fromi.he Magistrate of Sylhet on the same subject, in consequence of 
it’s appearing from some of your despatches that government was 
impressed with a belief that the condition of civil life in question 
was peculiar to, or much more prevalent in Assam than in other parts 
of the British territory in India, throughout which, including the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts, I need not say that slavery, ns 
being consistent w ith the. Hindoo and Mahomedan laws, is necessarily 
legal, and every where practised more or less. 

“ 2d. For an account of the general condition of the slaves in As¬ 
sam and Sylhet, I beg to refer to the accompanying copies yf .letters 
from the magistrates of those districts.—In the Zilla of Sylhet, where 
slavery appears to prefail to an unusual extent, probably in conse¬ 
quence of the preponderance of the Mahomedan religion, and per¬ 
haps the easy circumstances of a large portion of the community gyp- 
stituting the independent landholders, the proportion of slaves to free 
men would appear to amount to nearly 20 per cent. In lower As¬ 
sam, Captain White states the proportion to be about 8 per cent., but 
there appears to me to bo some material error in this calculation, and 
I have reason to tlii.k, that when the further explanation I have 
called for is received, it will be reduced to about one half. 

“3d. In the estimate of the number of slaves made by the magis¬ 
trate of Sylhet, and also, 1 concede, in that for Assam, where the 
number is stated at 27.000, bunds:n< n are included, or persons mort¬ 
gaging themselves for a sum of money, but retaining the right of 
•odemption (!h repayment of the same; but, as such persons are not 
slaves in the proper sense of the word, the following observations are 
not intended to apply to them, but to that portion of the servile class 
who are irredeemably sold together with their posterity. 

4th. Slavery being consistent with the Ilindob law, and the pre¬ 
cept of making donations of slaves to pious men being frequently 
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repeated, it must have been practised by that people from the re- 
motest period.—In Assam, li#wever, the practice was considerably • 
checked by a fiscal regulation, which forbids the sale of males onr ac¬ 
count of their being subject to a capitation tax. This prohibition 
does not extend to females, who may sell themselves, if of full age, 
or be sold by their parents, provided the contract entered into be 
valid agreeably to the Hindoo law. 

*’ 5th. With exception ton few Naga female slaves that were valued' 
as curiosities and presented by the mountain chiefs to the king of 
Assam, the pimple of that country do not uppear to have imported 
slaves. They were brought up in the house of the owner, or trans¬ 
ferred by one master to another, or procured by purchase from the 
parents; while grown up women sometimes sold themselves. 

“Gth. By the Hindoo law, a frtyj woman irinrryim: a slave becomes 
herself a slave, and gives birth to a .servile progeny; but although 
this is the law both in Bengal and Assam, masters in the latter coun¬ 
try frequently permit their slaves to marry free women, upon a special 
contract with the girl’s father that the progeny s!:all be free. In 
cases of doubt the ordinary rule is, that the children follow the con¬ 
dition of the parent with whose relations the family resided; a 
female slave giving birth to free children, if she marry a free man 
and res’d *2 in his house, while they would be slaves if the husband 
went to live with Jier. A good deal of litigation takes place in As- ^ 
sam on this subject, and as the purgunnah Chowdrees and corpora¬ 
tions are very jealous of the abstraction of any portion of thu male 
population, and their detention as slaves, which w ould exonerate them 
from the payment of their fjuola of the purgunnah rate, there is 
no danger of a man being unjustly debarred of his freedom, and it 
even sometimes happens, that a person w:- professes himself to be a 
slave, is emancipated by decree of Court at the suit of the pur¬ 
gunnah corporation, a fact which of itself show's how trilling an evil 
servitude is considered in Assam. 

“ 7th. The price of a slave averages from 10 to GO rupees; and, in 
addition to the causes of variation assigned by Captain White, it is 
mainly influenced amongst the Hindoos in the case of domestics by 
their caste, those being of course of the greatest tfdue, whose purity 
of birth enables them to hand water, without *otitarninalirig it, to the 
higher classes. When ill used by their mistresses, Hindoo girls of 
this description will sometimes, to spite them, forfeit their caste, by 
some unclean act, and the mistress I.s often brought upon her knees 
before a domestic of value, to prevent the execution of such a threat. 
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14 8th. The real value of slaves, except for domestic purposes, is 
very little, us farm business is conducted in Assam. Tiiey are usually 
exceedingly idle ; and w hen they become numerous, the* master is 
even put to expense on their account, as he must, under all circum¬ 
stances, feed,them, and provide for the expenses incidental to their 
births, marriages, deaths, and all other religious ceremonies, which 
they perform with the same regularity as the free population. To 
sell them is consi dered highly discreditable and indicative of the 
total ruin of the master; and, under such circumstances, it is not im¬ 
probable, that masters might be occasionally induced by the means 
suggested by Captain White, to emancipate a portion of their slaves. 

“9lh. In the poor and middling families, the slaves and bondsmen 
are treated like the other inmates, the.same mess serving for the 
whole household; and both mistress and maid being entirely clothed 
in homespun manufactures. Amongst the rich, they often obtain 
great intluenco, and rule the family affairs in the capacity of dewans: 
such persons frequently possess, by sufferance, farms and slaves of 
their own, and they are sometimes to be seen in Assam riding in a 
sort of palankeen, dressed in English shawls, &c. in the style of the « 
Viikels and officers of our courts of justice. 

“ 10th. The practice of making concubines of their female slaves, 
ami of bringing up the offspring of such connections along with their 
other children is not uncommon amongst the nobles, and even the 
kings of Assam, to wlTom, in the public estimation, these domestics 
are often gre.nlv superior in purity of birth, and the servile class are 
consequently in general treated by their masters with a degree.of 
consideration, familiarity, nnrf kindness, of which few examples are 
to be found in the intercourse between English masters ^md their 
hired servants. Thev are, in fact, regarded as adopted children, and 
the universal designation for a female slave in Assam is betee or 
daughter. 

“ 1 lth. On the subject of Mahomedan slavery, which chiefly pre¬ 
vails in the district of Svlhet, I consider it unnecessary to offer many 
observations, since the laws by which it is regulated are already 
well known. They appear to di.Iti little from the divine precepts 
given on the same subject to the Jews, with exception to the periodi¬ 
cal release *>f slaves # of their own tribe. Those talfen from other 
tribes are, however, on the other hand, more cordially adopted by the 
Moosoolmans than they wuuld appear to have been by the Jews; 
and, as the practice of cohabiting with the females is not unusual on 
the part of the masters, when the birth of a child entitles the mother 
to her freedom, her offspring being at the same time allowed to 
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share the family property along with the children of wives, it must 
be needless for me to sav, t^iat amongst the Mahomedans also, this 
class of persons cannot possibly be in a very degraded state. 

“12th. To the abolition of slavery, during the continuance of the 
existing state of society in India, there appear to be several weighty 
objections. First, as I conclude that government does not contem¬ 
plate the measure without making compensation to individuals for the 
loss of a valuable description of private property, the expense would 
appear of itself to render it impracticable, since the slaves and 
bondsmen in the two districts of Lower Assam and Sylhet only, 
cannot be valued at less than thirty or forty lakhs of Rupees. 
Secondly. The government being pledged to administer to the na¬ 
tives their own laws in matters of inheritance, contracts, &<\, I am 
not aware how we could, with any consistency, infringe this prin¬ 
ciple by the abrogation of a practice so closely invorwoven with 
the whole frame of society, and which is essential to the comfort and 
honour of the families of the higher classes, owing to the seclusion 
of their women, and to the early murriages of the lower orders, 
which renders it impossible to hire, ns in European countries, un¬ 
married females as servants, or to procure them at all, except at an 
expense unsupportable to nineteen-twentieths of those, who, agree¬ 
ably to existing usages, require such attendants, as is evinced by the 
fact that even in Calcutta, where there is a large Christian popula¬ 
tion, and where caste is not a matter of importance, the hire of a 
woman servant is now nearly double that of an able bodied man. 
Thirdly. It may reasonably be doubted whether the change would, 
in reality, be beneficial to the lower drders to an extent that would 
justify th‘e adoption of a measure so unpopular with the higher 
classes. That morally considered, the slaves are in a certain, but 
small degree degraded, must be admitted; and, also, that in Assam 
they are of more dissolute and depraved habits than the free popu¬ 
lation; but in adverting to this latter defect, it should be borne in 
mind, that no less than a quarter of the whole number consists of 
those who have sold themselves for debt, and who may therefore be 
reasonably presumed to have belonged originally to that imprudent 
and spendthrift class of society which, even in England, is generally 
speaking, reduced to a condition of civil life, ^iflering only in name 
from that of the Assamese bondsman, when they enlist in the army 
or navy, or by conviction of a criminal offence become transport¬ 
able to the colonies, as the undisguised slaves of the crown. Whether 
it is possible, even fa highly civilized countries, to dispense with the 
retention of this portion of society in a state of constrained servitude. 
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>lill remains to be proved; the experiment never having boon fairly 
tried by die European states, where tht^annics, the navies, the gallics, 
and the colonies furnish receptacles for those who arc* naturally in- 
competent to manage their own affairs, and to preserve their jier- 
sonal independence. The people in this country have none of these 
resources ; and the thriftless poor must consequently either starve, or 
become the dependents of individuals, or in the capacity of criminals 
and debtors, fill the public gaols. 

“ 13th. In physical condition it does not appear that the slaves are 
worse off than the peasantry of the country. If they cannot accumu¬ 
late property/which, however, practically shaking is not the case), 
neither eau they suffer those evils liro’iu the total want of it, to which 
tin* freeman is subject, rior should it be forgotten, with reference to 
the circumstances under which children are usually sold, that the 
probability is, that in many cases they would not even have been in 
existence but for that contract which, at the expense of their per¬ 
sonal liberty, preserved their lives or those of their ancestors. 
Without, therefore, calling in question the theoretical advantages to be 
expected from the abolition of slavery in India, 1 am of opinion that 
the practical evil arising from its lontinuancc is not of sufficient 
magnitude to justify our incurring, by its abolition, thu following re¬ 
sults :—Either an enormous outlay for the purchase of She vested 
rights of slave proprietors, or a spoliation of their .property, with its 
necessary consequences:—A breach of the engagement always here¬ 
tofore held sacred by the government, that the natives were to enjoy 
their own laws and customs,.when not repugnant to humanitj^flhd 
good morals, which slavery cannot, with consistency be said to be by 
a nation professing Christianity, since it was enjoined by God himself 
to his favoured people the Jews, and since it is still only practised in 
India, in the mild spirit in which it was established:—The destruction 
of the consequence and comfort of the higher classes without ony 
adequate benefit to tin: lower orders:—The necessity for government 
to maintain in times of scarcity the starving poor, a thing iri itself 
perhaps impossible, and which would at any rate be productive of 
great abnse, and would, in all pi inability, be attended with conse¬ 
quences not^ less injurious to the character of the people, than those 
which Captain White* in his report, attribute ^ to the prevalence of 
slavery in Assam. 

“ 14th. The only change which it appears to me that it would be 
justifiable or desirable at present to attempt in fayour of those already 
m bondage, would be that of gradually substituting the state of servi¬ 
tude of the bondsman, entitled to redemption for that of fife slaves 
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absolute, and this 1 conceive might, to a certain extent, be effected, 
particularly in the case of agricultural labourers, by laying a tax of 
two or three rupees per annum upon the slave absolute, from which 
the bondsman should be exempt, provided the sum for which he was 
redeemable did not exeeed 40 rupees. I would, at the same time, open 
a compulfjpry registry of persons of both descriptions, leaving it 
optional with masters to enter their slaves absolute as redemptioners, 
if they thought lit to do so to avoid the tax, the act being, however, 
legally binding on them and their heirs, and the slave thereby Ire- 
coining entitled to all the privileges of the latter class. 

“ 15th. Whether it might not be justifiable further tojfix a price at 
which all slaves should be entitled to be emancipated, government 
will be best able to judge. Such a law would, to a certain extent, be 
an invasion of private property, and might occasion alarm and irrita¬ 
tion amongst the. higher classes of the natives, but if something must 
be done at their expense to satisfy the philanthropic feelings of the 
people of England, 1 should consider this as the least objectionable 
measure that could be adopted, and as one which would also seem 
likely to prove acceptable to the English public, since it would afford 
to those who are zealous in the cause of emancipation an opportunity 
for the exercise of their benevolent views, by coming forward with 
the requisite funds. 

“ 16th. The subject is, however, one of suiph importance to the 
domestic comfort of the native community, that I should be sorry to 
submit these crude suggestions, except in the belief that before legis¬ 
lating upon it, government will obtain,«not only the opinion of its 
European functionaries, but also that of a committee of intelligent 
natives, who are alone, in my opinion, competent to judge in regard 
to a matter in which the English portion of society have no personal 
interest, nor any minute acquaintance, and which is besides in the 
case of female slavery so much complicated with the delicate ques¬ 
tion of marriage and the internal economy of the zinnana, upon which 
the natives, both Hindoos and Moosoolmans, are so exceedingly 
sensitive, that I should despair of any modification of the existing 
law emanating from European legislators, that would be at all pala¬ 
table to the upper and middling classes of the people. m 
, ** 17th. Having now submitted the general information required, I 
take the liberty of offering some further explanation of the transac¬ 
tion alluded to in the extracts of a letter from the Hon. the Court of 
Director* that accompanied your despatch of the 16th ultimo, and 
which I regret to find has excited their displeasure. 

“ 18th. With advertence to the observations contained in the pre- 
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•ceding part of this address, I trust that it will appear, thutiu sanction¬ 
ing, during a time of famine, the sale of males as slaves in ftssnm, I 
violated no law or custom that is in force in any other ^iort of tine 
British territories in India, but that 1 merely suspended the operation 
of a local fiscal regulation, enacted to prevent the observation of t! e 
crown paykes or serfs, and the consequent diminution of the capita¬ 
tion tax. My proclamation had no other effect than that of waving 
the claim of government to the capitation tax upon persons who 
might be compelled b\ famine to sell themselves as slaves, and it did 
not, as supposed bv the Honourable Court, confer any validity (il¬ 
legality upon the contracts entered into that thev might not otherwise 
possess, agrdfcably to the provisions of the Hindoo and Muhomedan 
Jaws. 

M 19th. That the lives of many of the destitute persons, who, in 1825, 
sold themselves in Assam, might have been preserved, without their 
being reduced to slavery, by supplying them with food on the public 
account is very certain ; but 1 doubt much, whether on application to 
government for leave to expend 20 or 30,000 rupees, or even a much 
larger sum in that wav, would have been complied with then, while, 
as the distress was occasioned by a scanty crop, it may be questioned 
whether any tiling short of the importation of a large quantity of 
grain could have afforded material relief. Importation was, however, 
impracticable at the time; the whole tonnage on the river being re¬ 
quired for the troops^ and the evil admitted o(*ito mitigation fexcept 
that which might be derived from a diminution of individual con- 
sumption, to which I am aware of no means that could be more cer¬ 
tainly and extensively conducive, than making it the interest ofTitose 
•who had grain to divide it with those who hafd none. * 

“ 20th. That slavery, in the usual acceptation of the word, is repug¬ 
nant to the feelings of Englishmen, I am well aware, but the question 
in this case to be considered was not whether slavery should, under 
ordinary circumstances, be patronized and encouraged, but whether 
1 should, in deference to the speculative opinions of my own country¬ 
men, and in defiance of the wMic* and feelings of those who were 
alone interested in the result, d< >ni to certain death hundreds, if not 
thousands of a •starving population, by refusing them permission to 
obtain th^means oC saving their lives upon terms v#iir!i, to th m.at 
least, seemed advantageous. To the natives of the East, who are 
practically acquainted with the effects of slavery, the novel preju¬ 
dices of Europeans against that condition of civil life are quite unin¬ 
telligible, and whatever motive I might havAc assigned for such a 
piece of cruelty, the Assamese would most undoubtedly have attn- 
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buted it to a sordid determination on the part of their new master.s 
not to sacrifice any portion of^the capitation tax, lot the consequences 
to their subjects be what they might. 

“ 21st. As many female children continue to be sold in Assam, and in¬ 
stances occasionally occur of grown upwomen voluntarily selling them¬ 
selves with the view of discharging a debt, or relieving the wants of their 
parents or relations, 1 beg to be instructed whether it is the desire of 
government that the necessity for this practice should be removed 
by affording the means of subsistence to those who maybe reduced to 
have recourse to it for their own support, or that of their offspring. 
1 am afraid that any interference of the kind would lead to deception 
anil great abuse; but as the Honourable the Cour tof Directors have sug¬ 
gested the adoption of the measure, l am induced to solicit the orders 
of his JLordshipin Council on the subject, and should the principle be 
approved of, I will be prepared to submit such rules as appear to me 
to be best calculated to check the evils to which it may be expected 
to give rise. 

“ 22d. For the serious consequences that might be expected to follow 
the unconditional abolition of the practice of selling children in Assam, 
I beg to refer to the circular orders of the Nizamut Adawlut, of date 
the 14th of October, 1815, and the communication from the superin¬ 
tendent of police upon which they were founded. As a prospective 
measure, 1 think it might not be unadvisnble, as suggested by Captain 
White, to prohibit*all future sales, except those subject to redemp¬ 
tion, and to limit the period of bondage either to a term of years, or 
to the lives of persons in being at the time of making the contract, so 
that all unborn progeny should be free!* I would allow grown up 
persons to Sell themselves, or to sell their children, as far as it might 
lie consistent with their respective codes, but they should be disquali¬ 
fied lrom entailing servitude upon the progeny of their children, 
or upon their own immediate descendants, burn after one or both 
parents might become subject to bondage. Persons thus rendered 
subject to servitude, should retain the right of redemption upon pay¬ 
ment, in the case of grown up persons, of the principal sum advanced, 
and in that of young children of that sum, together with a reasonable 
compensation for the expense of bringing them up* this additional 
allowance to btf fixed by law, and to be liable ty be again gradually 
remitted according to the age the parlies might have attained, and the 
services they might consequently be presumed to have rendered to 
either masters. D. SCOTT, 

Agent to the Governor General/’ 

Political Agent's Office, N. E. Fi on tier, Oct. 10 , 1850 .— Sum. burp 
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[ Drawn «/* from various scarce Tracts and Parliamentary l'iqnrs, amt 
from the whole of the Evidence given before the East India t 'ouimiiUrs. | 

In tlie 1600, Elizabeth of England incorporated some of Iter 
courtiers and warriors, with some London merchants, to penetrate 
into the Indies, and to make war upon all Papist ships and Infidel 
States. Her charier directed that the proprietors of the joint stock 
should annually choose a governor and twenty-four committees'; also, 
that in a General Court of Proprietors, a deputy governor should be 
elected: the meeting of the twenty-four was called n Court, of Com¬ 
mittees. On "the 3d of April, 166!, Charles the Second directed 
that the qualification for a committee should be 101R)/. of stock; and 
for governor and deputy, 1000/. In 166-1, the following minute 
was made by the Court of Committees :—“ Ordered, that the master 
attendant do go aboard the ships now arrived, and impure what 
rarities of birds, beasts, or other curiosities there are on board, lit to 
present to his majesty; and to desire they may not be disposed of, 
till the Company arc supplied with such as they may wish, on 
paying for the same—and, about two months afterwards,—“ Ihe 
Governor acquainting the Court, that the factors having in every 
place failed the Company of such things as they writ foi^ to have 
presented his Majesty with, and that his Majesty might not find him¬ 
self wholly neglected* by the Comjiany, he was*of opinion, il the 
Court think fit, that a .silver ease of oil of cinnamon, which is to be had 
of Mr. T. Winter, tor 75 L, and some good then, be providui^Jor 
that end, which he hopes may be acceptable. The Court approved 
very well thereof.” In 1666, there is in the general books?, an entry 
of several rarities provided as presents for bis Majesty, arid for the 
two chief persons that attended his Majesty’s person. The Court of 
Committee of the old London Company, seems to have had the 
itch of collecting curiosities in a degree, which rendered it quite 
ridiculous both at home and abroad ; for Captain Hamilton, in his 
new account of the East Indies, published in 1739, says, “ There is a 
report current among the English m India,that the old East India Com¬ 
pany desired one Captain Good ha i, who was going in their service, 
* eommander*of a ship Jo Bengal, tlmt he would bring tUem home some 
Indian rarity, that had never been seen in England before. Being 
lodged in the factory at Balasorc, as he was looking out of his 

window, one morning, he »aw some people * h . * 

* * * >- • 3 

he immediately bethought himself of the commission he had from liifi 
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masters, and judged that they might be rarities never seen in Europe 
before; a^d, therefore, he ordered a small keg to be filled with them: 
—when he brought them to England, they proved to be such as they 
had never seen; some gentlemen, more curious than the rest, scraped 
some of them to try the taste, but they still continued in the dark, 
till the comical Captain gave them an account of their use and virtue.*’ 
To supply the hiatus, we must trouble “ the House ” to refer to their 
own records, and the rest of otir readers to turn to volume 1., page 
394, of the second edition of Captain Hamilton’s invaluable exposure 
of “ the Company,” u *o his day. 

In 1C08, parliament alleged the crown to incorporate the English 
East India Company; this new rival company adopted the same 
system in the choice of its governor and committees. By their 
charter, 21 proprietors of 20C0l..of stock, are to be elected annuull}, 
sod any 13 of these 2t elected directors, having taken the prescribed 
oath, and assembled, arc designated “ A Court of Directorsthey 
arc competent to administer the affairs of the Company, and must 
meet once in every week; they form the executive body of the 
East India Company, and possess full power to direct all its concerns, 
subject to the General Court of the Proprietors, to the crown, and 
to the legislature ; they are to summon General Courts of Proprie¬ 
tors, to Ije held in March, June, September, and December, in each 
year; in short, they conduct the whole administration of the affairs 
of the Company, both at home and abroad; for the more prompt 
dispatch of business, the executive detail of the Company’s affairs is 
vqgtgd in them; and their duties are very various and important. 
The chairman and the deputy of chairman are the organs of the 
Court of directors; they bring forward all subjects, and they conduct 
all communications with the crown, excepting in cases where it has 
been deemed expedient to form a deputation, by associating other 
members of the court with the chairs: so that the duties of the 
chairmen demand their necessary attention. 

The original qualifications for a director, are, that he is a natural 
born, or naturalized subject of England, actually possessing 2000/, 
or more, of India stock; is not a director of the Bank of England, 
or of the South Sea Company; and within ten d3j r s of his election 
he is tg take tfie oath. # • 

Oti the union of the old London and the new English Companies, 
in the year 1 702 , each Company chose 12 managers; who, together, 
formed a Court of 24 managers for carrying on the trade, until 1*08, 
when the charter of union took effect, and the United Company's 
affairs were conducted by their own directors. On the 25th March, 
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1 7W, the first General Court of the United Company was lydd; on 
the 15th April, the fir^t 24 directors v%re elected; and o* the 21st, 
in the Court of Directors, the several committees were appointed. 
The custom was, for each of the directors, in turns, to take the chair 
for one wcek'at a time. In 1713, the committee of by-laws reported 
a recommendation to divide the year into four quarters, and that for 
each three months, a chairman and a deputy chairman should be 
chosen. On the 5th March, 1714, the General Court of Proprietors 
resolved, that, when the directors were annually chosen, the Court of 
Directors, at their first meeting, .should elect, out of themselves, a 
chairman and # a deputy chairman, for the whole year; and on the 14th 
of April, the ftrst Court day after the election, the Court of Directors 
balloted for and chose a chairman and a deputy chairman; from that 
lime 24 directors were elected annually, and at the first Court after 
their election, they have chosen a chairman and a deputy chairman, 
and also nominated committees. In 1733, in the General Court of 
Proprietors, it was proposed to preclude any director, should he ’^be 
elected four years successively, from filling the offices of chairman and 
deputy chairman, more than once during the four years; but the 
motion was negatived; however, the next year, a by-law was passed, 
by which no proprietor, after he had served as a director for four 
years, could be re-elected until he should have been one year out of 
the direction. ## 

After the charter of 1699, there was n ot any legislative provision 
passed for the general government of the Company’s affair*, with the 
exception of the enactments a as to the declaration of dividends^and 
the commencement and termination of a ballot, until 1^73, when 
parliament passed the Regulating Act, and incorporated into it the 
Company’s own by-law, of 1734, obliging a director of four years 
standing, to go out for one year. It was notorious, that when the 
whole twenty-four directors were elected annually and altogether, 
then there were combinations which were injurious to the Company’s 
affairs, and also to the government of India; and it was found that a 
liability to be removed from the direction in one year, did not give 
the directors sufficient power, with >rity, or permanency in their situa¬ 
tion, but rendered their administration fluctuating and unstable; 
| • a § 
therefore, in order to break up the bad old system, parliament 

enacted that, for the future, instead of electing twenty-four directors 
each year, only six directors should annually go out of office, and 
six others be elected in their room, to serve four years: after being 
out of the directory one year, each person is again eligible for the 
office. Parliament also required that the Court of Directors shottld 
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pul the ministers of the crown in possession of all the advices received 
from Indi^ relative to the revenue, anti the civil and military govern- 
montof the Indian empire. Parliament also' appointed a governor- 
general and council, and thus took from the Company the anomalous 
power which they had for some years exercised, of sending out their 
factors to govern empires: and, in order to place a harrier aguinsj. 
the resto&tiou of servants who had been guilty of malversation or 
oppression; parliament restrained tin* Court of Directors from com¬ 
pounding sentences of any Courts of Judicature, ! ind from restoring 
any servant without llu* consent of three pails in four of the Court of 
Directors, and of the Court of Proprietors also. 

In case of death, removal, resignation, or other vacancy in tin 
directory, the elected director who may he chosen on such vacancy, 
is to serve the remainder of the term for which the director w In• 


occasioned the vacancy had to serve : the vacancy is to be declared , 
ten days notice is to be given of the day of election, and within forty 
days of tlie declaration of the vacancy, the election is to take place. 
Previous to every annual election, seven months notice thereof must 
be given, and two printed lists of the names of the proprietors, who 
appear tjtialified to vote, shall be ready to be delivered j the first, at 
least live months, and the second, fourteen days before the day of 
election ;,11 list is likewise to be published thirty days before tin: 


annual election of directors, containing the names of such (jiiulificd 
proprietors as shall signify, in writing to the secretary, their desire of 


becoming candidates for the direction thirty-two days before such 


aiujoal election:—no list given at such ballot is to contain more 
than six names, nor less than five, of persons duly <]ualific<! to be 


directors'. The other principal by-laws applicable to individual di¬ 


rectors, are:— 

A director is not to have any dealings with the Company, except 
at their public .sales; neither is he to vote on a lot of goods wherein 
he may be concerned; he m not to take any fee or reward relating 
to the allairs of the Company; when he goes beyond sea, he is to re¬ 
port to the Court; and should ho continue beyond sea twelvemonths, 
he is liable* to be removed from his office; if he shall hold any office 
or place of emolument under the crown, he is liable to be removed ; 
he is not to trade to or from India, otherwise than in the joint-stock 
of the Company, or transact any kind of business for persons resident 
in India, for any gain or emolument whatever. Any person having 
been ill office in India, is incaptblc of being chosen until two years 
resident in England ; and if elected within two years after holding 
any maritime office m the service of the Company, he is liable to be 
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removed. A director is liable to be displaced by die proceedings of 
uvo General Courts of the Proprietors^ stock; at the first (If which 
Courts, the grounds for the motion for removal are to be brought 
forward: and, nt the sccopd, the question is to be decided by the 
voles of the proprietors then present. 

'flic day fixed by the act of 1773, for the annual general election 
* if si \ directors, falling on Sunday?, in 1777, parliament enacted that 
ilie election should take place on the second Wednesday in the 
month of April, in every year. 

In 1781, parliauleiU ordered the Court of Directors to send copies 
of all tin* despatches which they proposed to send to India, to one of 
his Majesty ’^secretaries«>f Shite, and to (he Lords of the Treasury. 
In 1783, Mr. Fox brought into parliament his India Bill, by which 
it was proposed that tlm crown should nominate seven Last India 
directors, ami the proprietors of India stock elect nine others; the 
Company contrived in alarm both the King and tlu* Court; and 
after the bill had passe I the House of Commons, the Lords threw it 
out, and the Fox ministry of eourse resigned. Mr. Pitt came into 
office, ami was compelled, l>v (he necessity of the ease, to bring in a 
bill for withdrawing the government of India from the Company; 
Irian tlm rco-riL of the Company, it. appears that, frequent commu¬ 
nications were held with the Court of Directors on this bill ; and that, 
among the clauses which came under consideration, was section 13, 
which, as it originalfy stood, enabled the crowd to transmit to the 
Court of Directors, drafts of despatches for India; but the Court were 
of opinion that whilst the government of the possessions in Indiare- 
mained vested in the Company, and administered in their name, the 
power to originate orders could not lie vested in any othTir class of 
men, without at once annihilating the executive power of the Com¬ 
pany; therefore, the clause was altered ; the crown originating pub¬ 
lic political despatches only, whenever the Court of Directors should 
omit to submit one within fourteen days after requisition made by 
the crown ; section 15, as it originally stood, vested the crown with 
the power of issuing secret pol i« al orders to the governments in 
India, and withholding the know! ■< 1 ,e of the same, as well as of re¬ 
plies from the Company ; but the f ‘ourt of Directors considered that 
this power* would, aj. one blow, annihilate the Confjpany’s govern¬ 
ment ; therefore, Mr. Pitt consented that such secret political de¬ 
spatches should be counter-signed by a secret political committee, 
consisting of not more than three directors, who are sworn to secrecy, 
and act only ministerially, having no power t<f discus.*. or delay any 
orders which his Majesty’s government is at any lime pleased to 
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forward to India: the act of 1784 effected a total changein the system 
of govfcrning India, by transferring it from the Company to the 
Crown, —from the Court of Directors of the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East Indies to the Parliamen¬ 
tary Board of Crown Commissioners, for superintending, directing, 
and controlling all matters relating to the government of India. This 
Board has access to all papers, and power to amend all despatches', 
and to order despatches, but is not in any way to interfere in the 
nomination or appointment of any of the servants of the Company, 
either at home or abroad : vacancies in India are to be filled up by 
the directory, from among the covenanted civil servants, but gover¬ 
nors need not bo from that service; both the Crown ^nd the Com¬ 
pany may recal any servant; a statement of all the servants, and 
establishments, with their places and employments, to be laid 
annually before parliament. Ever since this period, no despatches 
can be sent to India, without the knowledge of the crown. In 1788, 
parliament required that annual accounts of the Indian revenues, &c., 
shall be presented to them every year. 

In 1793, parliament appropriated the surplus revenues of India, and 
the prolits of the Company’s trade, and restrained the Company from 
granting any salary above 20 01., without the sanction of the crown. 
Until the 3 ear 1794, the annual salary of each of the two chairmen 
was 2001 ., and of each of the other twenty-two directors, was 150/., 
amounting to 3706-f. a year; but in 1794, it Wi„s more than doubled; 
the chairmen having each 500/., and the oilier directors each 300/., 
amounting to 7,600/. a year; exclusive of their enormous patronage, 
their luxurious city feasts, expensive excursions, military parade, and 
numerous Mostly presents of all that is rare in Asia, or delicious in 
England. 

In the year 1802, the other be-laws respecting the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, were:—All orders sent abroad must be signed by thirteen 
directors, except those of the Secret Committee, or the Committee of 
Secrecy; chairman and deputy to be chosen yearly, and each to 
be allowed 500/. a year; every other director to be allowed 300/. a 
year. Directors may take copies of all papers, except those before 
the Secret Committee.—Directors may enter dissents on the Court 
Minutes.—Anj* member endeavouring to obtain a vote by indirect 
means, shall be incapable of being elected a director.—No list shall 
be received after the glasses arc sealed up. 

In 1805, a proposed despatch censuring the policy pursued by 
Lord Wellesley in 1803 and 1804, was signed by twenty-three di¬ 
rectors, but the Board cancelled the draft. 
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In 1807, the Court of Ihrectors resolved, that although the seal 
and integrity uf Lord William Bentick^in the government olttVladnw 
are deserving of approbation ; yet, when they consider tluf unhappy 
events which have lately taken place at Vellore, and also other parts 
of his Lordship's administration which have come before them, die 
Court are of opinion that it is expedient, for the restoration of confi¬ 
dence in the Company's government, that he should be riyuorcd,-— 
and he is hereby removed accordingly. This is the only inslamv of 
direct re-call of a governor burn India, which the Court of Directors 
have ever made. As the Company retains the power of ru-tdling 
any of its governors or servants, independently of the crown, the 
crown had n6t power to annul the re-call, but it had jlower to alter 
the despatch ; accordingly, tlu* Crown Commissioners converted the 
criiiiiiiatory reasons assigned by the Company for the re-call, into 
paragraphs, which were commendatory, or at least excusatory, of 
Lord William; however, the despatch necessarily terminated what 
re-call. 

In I SI 3, parliament separated the Company’s financial accounts 
into two branches, headed Commercial and Territorial, anil em¬ 
powered the crown to linens * persons to proceed to India, where- 
they were made liable to the local civil judicatures; the appropria¬ 
tion of the revenue of India was particularly defined; the home 
profit declared not liable to territorial charges until the divTdeml war 
provided for; the crown was invested with powfljr to disallow rales 
for the colleges, and to disallow the appointment of governors ami 
eonim.indors-in-chicf; but the directory had reserved to it the power 
to appoint the Company's advocates, uttornies, chaplains, aud'fffin- 
ters-attendant, independent of the crown ; the re-itoratisn of £ap¬ 
pended servants was undo subject to the approbation of the cnmi^ 
no gratuity’ above 60i>L granted by the Company, to he valid, unless 
confirmed by the ir-»wn: accounts of all grants of money by the 
Court of Directors to he laid before parliament: the power of grant¬ 
ing superannuations to their servants was conferred upon llie Baird 
of Commissioners, and the Court of Directors; the accounts of such 
superannuations to be laid hefon parliament. Functionaries allowed 
outfit, in lieu of#salary from the date of appointment; the payment 
of king’s troops not to exceed twenty thou.-^nd men. Under the 
original charter, ail questions in the Court of D : rectors, put by ballot, 
where the votes were equal, had been decided by the lot of the 
treasurer; but now, parliament enacted, that, for the future, such 
questions should be declared to be lost, except* in the case of candi¬ 
dates for oflice 
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In 1821 , the decision of the Court of Directors in the case of a 
Bengal'ftfjieer, wtio was in Breland, was made known to him, before 
the draft which had reference to his conduct, ami which neces¬ 
sarily would go to India, had been approved by the Board; the Board 
took a totally different view of the ease, and the despatch which the 
Company was obliged to send out to India, was quite opposed to the 
Court of Directors’ letter to the officer himself. Since then, the Court 
has invariably abstained from communicating any decision what¬ 
ever to parties when such decision was in any way subject to the 
approbation of the Board, until that approbation had been received. 

In 182 !), the very considerable delays which frequently took place 
in the correspondence with India, induced Lord Ellenhorough to 
press the Company to make arrangements to facilitate it.; but the 
Court of Directors replied, “ Were the Indian Government to l>e 
characterized by a single word, it might be denominated, ‘A Govern¬ 
ment of Checks.’ Now% whatever may be the advantage of checks, 
it must always be purchased at the expense of delay, and the 
amount of delay will be generally in proportion to the number and 
efficiency of the checks.” 

“ A government of checks!” A pure military despotism which 
the proprietors, the directors, the crown, and tie' legislature un- 
quivocally declare to be, “ A Government of tin* Sword,” cannot 
admit of any one check. Can the wicked and wanton invasion of si 
neighbouring kingdom be checked by withholding supplies? Can 
the w*orst laws be checked in their administration by the righteous 
ve|jlict of a, jury of equals and neighbours? Can the execution 
of* Mrs, Lushington's sentence of banishment pronounced upon Mr. 
Buckingham bo checked by any process • r by any appeal, either 
in India or England? No; but the ch<«.ks which do exist are but 
the excess of vice, checkins' every approach to virtue. The pro¬ 
posal to build a bridge in hid’.'* is checked by the proprietors lest the 
dividend should he delayed ; the necessity ofemph tying native and other 
efficient functionaries is over-ruled by the directors, lest their own 
soils should have to stay at home and deal in butter and cheese; a 
responsible minister for India is checked bv the dastard policy which 
continues to dry-nurse India ; a popular legislature in India is 
checked by the* ignorant apathy of the parliament of Westminster. 
These are the checks which cause delay in the existing government 
of India; and this is the history of the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company: it must ever be the history of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors of every gorged'monojioly and corporation. 
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The only Europeans who resided in the kingdom oi* Ramnad, 
were, the Sub-Collector, the Commandant, and myself, “ the ('hank 
Agent:” tlu^ family of Adjutant Millar lived as Europeans, alWys 
speaking English—this was the whole array of English in the king¬ 
dom; but widely separated as this caste was from all the rest of the 
population, by colour, language, dress, and manner of living, yet it 
never formed one circle; each household stood almost aloof from 
every other household; the Civilian was far above all persons who 
were “not in the Service;” the Commandant was invalided (not 
exactly a rea* invalid, but on the shelf)—I was without rank; and the 
Millars were without money—and, even worse than that they were 
“ People of Colour.” When the district was collected and managed 
by Mr. Bannerman and by Mr. Nelsdh, 1 resided with the Millars, 
unenvied and unmolested, for each of those most worthy young men 
was accompanic I by his own affectionate wife, whose society was 
sufficient amusement for the husband’s leisure; but, soon after Mr. 
Gleig came to Ramnad, he found his time hang so very heavily on 
his hands that he was reduced to the necessity of seeking society, 
even amongst the injured race, reviled by the opprobrious epithet of 
“ Ifalf Castes," which is just as inhuman a designation as “ Out 
Caste,” is, in the nomenclature of a Hindu. 

Mrs. Millar had sent three pieces of white 1*>tton cloth to be 
painted as palempores; but, as the painter brought them back to her, 
they were illegally seized upon, on pretence that the duty which had 
been paid on the white cloitf must be augmented according to the 
value added by the painting of the cloth. "By law, the %loth was 
subject to a single duty only, and it bore the stamp affixed by the 
Custom-house as a receipt for having paid that duty; however, the 
practice was contrary to law, to exact a second duty on the colour¬ 
ing of any cloth. On this seizure, Mrs. Millar applied to Mr. Gleig 
for the restoration of her palempores; he took this opportunity of 
introducing himself to her; he not only restored her own palempores, 
but subsequently he allowed her o pass the goods of other persons, 
even of native ipercliants, free oi duty—ond he extended to her 
»family a participation in the prerogatives of purveyance and of pre¬ 
emption; among other supplies, he furnished her with a pair of 
draught oxen, for her bullock-coach, at the Tariff rate; that is, he 
causectthe government to compel the person who had the best pair 
of oxen in the country to sell them to another subject of the govern¬ 
ment, at the lowest price which the worst pair of oxen would sell 
for in an open market; probably, about one hundredth part or the fair 
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value of the oxen seized upon;—this is what the Madras officers call, 
tflieir owh'inalicnable right ofilpurveyasnee. The person who obtained 
Mr.Gleig’s order to purvey a pair of oxen, would not go and pounce 
at t^jre upon the IhjsI pair of oxen in the country, but, quite the con¬ 
trary, he would seize on more than a hundred good oxen in as many 
different villages, and allow them to be redeemed, on the payment 
of any siftn, from half a pagoda up to a pagoda; and, at length, when 
the noise alarmed him, then he would enforce the Company's order 
and drag away a pair of favourite oxen from the hackery of some 
family who had lost the protection under whose influence they had. 
acquired the cattle, perhaps, by a similar act of outrage. 

Mr. Gleig extended the protection of the Company* to the family 
of Mrs. Millar, so that the family wliieh had been neglected by the 
Tehsildars, began no lift up its head again, and wa> courted by the 
natives os having access to the Sub-Collector. It soon became a 
question whether Mr. Gleig and I could meet each other, should 
ho call at any time when I was at Mrs. Millar’s, where I resided when¬ 
ever I was able tp leave the coast and visit Ramnad—however, this 
question was soon set at rest; for Mr. Gleig had made only his third 
visit when I was invited to repair to Madras, for the purpose of ex¬ 
plaining to the government the nature of my complaint against the 
local authorities of Ramnad and Madura.—Mr. Gleig had secretly 
reported to the government that my presence in the district pre¬ 
vented the due collection of the revenue! * 

After rather more than a year’s absence from Ramnad, passed at 
Madras and in Ceylon, in November 1827, l again crossed Adam’s 
Bridge and returne d to the coast of Ramnad; there I slopped at my 
Store-house, inrthe village of Attancurray. and I sold oiT every thing, 
for whatever price it would fetch, in order to close the vexatious 
and ruinous concerns in which I had unfortunately engaged and been 
entangled for nearly five years. In the course of the month of 
December, I addressed a remonstrance to Mr. Gleig, the Assistant 
Magistrate, at Ramnad: and I also forwarded a scries of four long 
fetters to the Editor of the Madras Courier, expressing in them my 
unreserved view of the governments of Ceylon and Madras. On 
my arrival at Ramnad, I had found the people of«the country quite 
in a state of alarm, on account of the return pf their old collector, 
Mr. Lushington,lo India, as Governor of Madras; the universal topic 
of conversation was a rumour, that he had issued a new copper- 
coinage, marked with the Cross—and that he was about to Have all 
the clothes and edoking utensils of the people throughout the 
country, also marked with the sign of the Crass : his violence towards 
several df the principal officers of the government, who hnd possessed 
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the entire confidence of Sir Thomas It^unro, greatly augntfited the 
apprehensions of the natives; they saw that the system f>f govern¬ 
ment was changed—anil that no person, however great or good, could 
stand against the frown of the new Governor. The old servants and 
subjects of tfie ci-devant Collector of the Tributes of the southern 
Poligars said, “ the violence of youth often becomes sobered down 
by age; but Mr. Lushington has become even more violent in his old 
age than he was in his youth. ” I reported this state of public feel¬ 
ing to the Madras Courier Newspaper; and, in my several communi¬ 
cations to that paper, I expressed my own opinion of the local 
authorities, afd of public and local matters, in the broadest possible 
terms; mentioning names and facts, at full length; all the News¬ 
papers of Madras were then under the rigid prmrious censorship of 
the government, and they could not publish even an advertisement, 
until it had been approved of and permitted by the Chief-Secretary 
of the government; the Post-oflices also were systematically violated 
by the Luropeun aud Native officers who had charge of them; 
therefore I considered my letters as addressed, in the first instance, to 
the magistrate of Madura, to be forwarded by them, indirectly, to 
the government at Madras; that is, my letters were as if addressed to 
the persons I accused directly of misrule, peculation, and even of 
murder. * 

Within a day or tyo of Christmas I went faun the village of 
Attancurrny to the city of Ran mad, in order to pass the holidays 
there, as usual, with mv friends. Fur three years I had constantly 
rented half of the house ofathe widow of Adjutant Millar, oftfic 
Ramnad local corps ; an officer who had been employed under 
Mr. Lushington, during the southern Poligar war, in hunting down 
and hanging the various Poligar chiefs. On my first arrival at Ram¬ 
nad his widow had shewn to me several letters concerning these 
murders, which were written hy Mr. Lushington, in his own hand 
writing. As she and her family hail lost ail their share of the spoil, 
by the failure of the house of Jlrmugton and Co., of Madrasjtond 
were in extreme poverty, I advised her to address a memorial to the 
Governor, and to a solicit a small pension-—for, being a native of In- 
# dia, she was debarred from the privileges of Lord Clive’* fund, as well 
as from that of the military fund, and had neither pay nor pension of 
any kind whatever. According to my advice, Mrs. Millar ad¬ 
dressed a memorial to Mr. Lushington, and enclosed in it one of 
his own letters about hanging a Poligar chief, wjio had been hunted 
down and taken, and who, without any species of trial, was hanged 
in cool blood. The application was replied to, and the grafit of a 
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pension' :yas refused. A second application was mode, enclosin'* a 
second anlbgraph loiter of C(|iinl importance, but without success; 
however, the enclosures wore not returned. 

On Christmas day, as usual, the servants and friends of the family 
paid their holiday respects, with presents of nosegays, garlands, and 
fruit; nnipngst these visitors wns the Cusbuh-Ameena, or native 
fiscal of Ramnad, an officer recently appointed, and an entire 
stranger to roe; during his visit, he several limes attempted to 
start a conversation with me, and he adverted to some very trifling 
matters of business between myself and the collector, relating to a 
few brass-badges for the peons of the Chunk fishery, which were not 
worth ten shillings, but as they v ere connected with the fishery, 
concerning which ^was involved in disputes with the collector and 
the government, I was unwilling to hear or say any thing on the sub¬ 
ject, and I replied to the Ameena’s ill-timed remarks, of which 1 only 
knew the tenor;—“ My manager at Attancurray knows all about 
the fishery, bnt I do not know any thing about the natter ;” and 
when a servant was called to interpret and to urge the subject, I re¬ 
plied—>“■ 1 forget; I do not know any thing about these things.” 
During all this time, the room was half filled with his peons, and the- 
vebuff was noticed by every one of them; he then turned to a resi¬ 
dent, and, in the conversation which ensued, it was remarked 
of me, “ Never".nind him—he is but a deg.” In fact, I was 
not merely indisposed to talk about the fishery, but ! was 
engaged in conversation with Miss Millar. It wns well known 
throughout the whole country that both Mr. Gleig and myself were 
very ardent admirers of this young lady, who was the only one in the 
whole country, and for above an hundred miles round Ramnad. 
Gleig had gone over to Madura to pass the holidays with the dissi¬ 
pated gambling crew which rondevouzed there; but, before he set out 
from Ramnad, he had presented ear-rings, &c., to Miss Millar r with his 
request that she would wear them on Christmas day. 

'She next day, the Zemindar of Ramnad sent his compliments, and 
requested that I would allow him to visit me; but I declined to re¬ 
ceive him. I considered him as the slave of the legitimate Queen of 
Ramnad, seUip by the Company, merely to keep her out of her own 
property; and I wished only to quit the country, for ever, as speedily 
as possible. 

On the 28th, the Cusbah-Ameena sent word to me that he would 
call upon me; I returned for answer, that l declined the visit, in com¬ 
mon with all visits; then he sent to know when he might call; again 
I sent word to him, that I would not receive any visits; but, not with- 
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standing this message, he and his usual posse of peons and other 
servants, came into my room where 1 wits alone, writing, f was sur¬ 
prised and displeased ; and said to him, “ I sent word to you that I 
would not see you, therefore I will not;—go away.” On this refusal 
to receive hiiA, hechanged his tone and said, “ 1 am the police oflicer;~ 
where is your passport ?” 1 merely told him to go ; but, after he 
had been in the room about live minutes, I arose, and without haste or 
violence, 1 put my hand gently on his arm and turned him out of tho 
room. He immediately called out, “ Witness, witness,” and made 
much noise—then he and his peons went round the house, into the 
front verandah, and made a very great noise by talking as loud as 
they could. The house being inhabited only by Mrs. Millar, and 
two of her daughters, I took up my ruler and went round to turn 
him out of the house, but he would not go away, 'and he desired his 
armed peons to resist my endeavours to turn them out. There was 
no authority in Kamnad for me to apply to. The Auiecna arid his 
people remained making a great noise; and he said to Mrs. Millar, 
who is a subject of the King, but not of the Company, thut, ifl escaped, 
he would hold her responsible—and that he would leave peous in 
the house to prevent me from making my escape over the wall; 
accordingly he left three of his peons in the house to guard me. 
1 wrote instantly to Mr. Peter, his Miyesty's justice of the*peace at 
Madura, at the distance of sixty miles. 

During the next two days I continued a prisoner to the house, 
most strictly guarded, experiencing every possible annoyance, the 
peons keeping close to me, and pretending to be in constant appre¬ 
hension that I was about attempting to escape .from them. # On Sun¬ 
day, the 30th, which was the second morning of my imprisonment, 
whilst at breakfast, 1 received a letter endorsed by Mr. Gleig; I handed 
it over to our mutual flame, as being from her “ friendon read¬ 
ing it 1 could not forbear laughing, and 1 said, “ He has done exactly 
what I would do, if I had the power—for, if it was in my power, I would 
not allow any one, but myself, to look at you ; however, he has gone 
beyond his power,” This letter, from Mr. Gleig, was in reply to my 
letter to Mr. Peter; though I, behy subject only to the King, was 
not, in the most slight degree, subject to Mr. Gleig, who was merely a 
"fiscal servant of the Company, without any commission whatever from 
the King, or any legitimate power whatever over me—however^ I 
knew that he had many armed peons, who would do whatever they 
were bid to do; and 1 was actually their prisoner. My situation tiras 
so strange, that, though real, I could scarcely realize it to myself. ’ ! 
entertained so much contempt for the Company, that it seemed quite 
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ridiculous for me, myself, a true born Englishman, to be a prisoner 
to tlie Ten-dealers of LeadenUall. I had always felt myself as safe 
from their dungeons, as if my dwelling was in London—but now 1 
was actually their prisoner; the mark of their bales and chests was the 
badge of my sentries; a factor of the Company had actually placed 
some of the Company’s peons over me as guards. Mr. Gleig ac¬ 
tually had the ignorance and the insolence to reply to my letter to Mr. 
Peter, and to say that he himself sanctioned the police Ameena’s 
arrest of me. 

1 had affronted the Ameena; I suppose the offended Brahmin 
guessed that there might be a latent spark of monopoly in the breast 
of his young master,—and he guessed well. Mr. Gleig says,—“ If 
the necessary vouchers are not produced, the police will carry into 
effect the orders of government.” This is a very fair sample of the 
Company’s if and but government. Conscious of crime, even of a 
criminal existence, whenever the Company is brought before the pub¬ 
lic, it always stutters, just like a criminal with the halter full in view; 
for, to each party, public exposure is but a shameful death. The tyrant 
of Ceylon would have spoken out responsibly, oven if unadvisedly; 
but the Company is old in villany—and has become an adept in 
deceit and fraud. 

When I came over from Attancurray to Ramnad,it was my intention, 
as in former years^o have staid over the New Year’s day, and as this 
was almost my take-leave visit, I was very desirous to prolong it to 
the utmost; however, at length I determined to free Mrs. Millar and 
hft’-fnmily from the extreme degree of annoyance which they sulfered 
from the presence of eight sentries in their house, and also to bring 
the illegal arrest of my person to a crisis; therefore, on Monday, at 
day-light, I gave out, that, after breakfast, I would proceed to my 
bungalow at Attancurray, and I ordered my servant to procure a 
couple of coolies and to pack up for our return to Attancurray. 
Accordingly, after breakfast, two hours after my intention had been 
made known to every one about me, I set out with my servant and a 
couple of coolies;—the peons said nothing, but they all followed us; 
we passed through the gate of the city, and close to the police office— 
and yet, even there, to my surprise, nothing was said; however, aa 
we went along, through the city of Raninad, other peons joined them- 
setyes to our guard, and a mob gradually collected about us. When 
we had arriyed at the extremity of the suburb, I was uncertain about 
th^path leading to ,Attancurray, therefore, I turned round to the 
peon nearest to me, and asked him which was the best road ; on this, 
the peons began talking together—-and then four of them joined their 
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frauds together, forming themselves inuxa string, and thus thfcf dosed 
the road against me. Finding myself mus forcibly arresUlfl, 1 asked 
who it was that had arrested me; but no answer being made, 1 de¬ 
sired that some one of them would lay hold of me ; they refused to 
lay hold of ihe, but they continued to obstruct mv progress towards 
Attancurrav, and they endeavoured to force me back into Kamnad. 
To put an end to this struggle, in the midst of an increasing mob, 1 
stepped close up to one of the peons, and demanded his name; he 
would not tell me his name,; therefore, in order to make the arrest 
personal, with at least one individual, I made a slight blow at him 
with my fist ^ he avoided the blow, so that my knuckles scarcely 
grazed him. I then surrendered myself, saving, I am your prisoner, 
turned round, and went back with them to the police office. As we 
re-passed through the bazaar, the whole town was in an uproar. It 
was a grand triumph for the government officers, thus to drag any 
English gentleman prisoner through the streets, and much more so to 
serve theChank Agent so. The bazaar people were surprised at what 
they all knew to be an over-stretch of pow r er—they were not glad; 
hut, from the excessive tyrannies of the while people at Ramnad, it was 
impossible that any black man could fail to be gratified at seeing a white 
man insulted. The father and mother of the Protestant schoolmaster, 
an old servant, and a few other intimates came up to me to <sondole. 

On arriving at the police office, 1 found the Ameena seated 

on his tribunal, in full court, surrounded by the other officers and 
servants, with his friends and other spectators, lie addressed some 
questions to me, in the Taijiil language, but I would not pay ally 
attention whatever to him, or to his questions. After ^ns, some 
domestics, who could speak broken English, were brought in to serve 
as interpreters. In order to cut short every attempt at an examination 
by persons who had no right whatever to interfere with me, under 
any possible circumstance, I wrote down, “ I am prisoner to die 
police of Ramnadbut, I would not speak onevword to any person; 
indeed, I kept my back towards the ore tended court; as, with regard 
to me, it could not possibly be a i mrt—no member of it having aay 
constitutional, parliamentary, or "ugal power whatever, oyer any 
British born subject. 

By ten o'clock. Wound that I was a close prisoner in 4>he police, 
office, without the least prospect of being released from the prison; 
therefore,-1 immediately sent a messenger to Attancurray, desiring 
my cook to come over to Kamnad, with some kite lieu gear ;4fimve#er, 
the messenger was kept back until sunset, and tic cook arrived only 
in tinnj to provide supjier. Tbo whole of the day I was exposed, as 
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a sight, ^ about fifty people at a time; f was annoyed and insulted in 
every po&ible manner. Some of the Brahmins employed in the 
police office repeatedly spat across me, ns grossly as they could. The 
police officers and servants interfered with the most trifling details 
relating to myself, my servants, and my visitors; even a glass of 
water was^ matter for police interference. A letter, which 1 wrote to 
the magistrate of Madura, was opened before it was forwarded. That 
which most shocked and disgusted me was, to see that every person 
was implicitly obedient and subservient to this accursed power—the 
Company—which is the centre of all hopes and of all fears—the 
most damned Devil-god of alt the idols before whiqji the people 
prostrate themselves. The native police officers of Ramnadhave no 
check whatever over them; for the European magistrate and his 
assistant cannot even glance at the proceedings of the natives, who 
are subordinate to them, even if they were inclined to do so. In my 
case, neither Mr. Peter nor Mr. Glcig can have the inclination to 
check the abuse of power by their native assistants; for Mr. Peter 
has been foiled b.v my appeal to the government—-and Mr. Gleig is 
jealous of my attentions to Miss Miliar. 

In prison 1 closed the year 1827;—and, from my prison, 1 beheld 
the first sun of the year 1828 rise upon Ratnnnd. 

In th^countries subject to the Company’s government of Fort St. 
George, a police c «ffice is not the resort of, parties concerned in 
affrays; nor is it an establishment of persons appointed to watch 
lover rples laid down for promoting and guarding the security and 
cdtafort of the inhabitants of large towns, neither is it an office 
created to aid in detecting criminals—but it is a Revenue office, 
in which the Fiscal and about twenty other foreign Brahmins are 
employed in keeping accounts of the monthly arrears of the rack 
rent of the land, in the several villages of the district. Defaulters, 
whether the head-men of villages, village accountants, or merecultN 
vators of fiye-acre-faTms, are lugged intp this Exchequer Court, by the 
score; when, shoved into this infamous court, they are told that they 
owe so much; they assert that they have paid; then, they are asked, 
** where is the receipt ?"—they reply, that thejr paid one or two 
fanams every, day to the Company’s peon, or to the Company’s 
accountant; pn this, disputes epsue; the man Vs cuffed, and shoved, 
and bullied, and beat, until b<? is cowed and quieted; but, then, 
when the prisoner is but a mere cultivator, whose payments are 
sirttple, ifc wile, nailed to the waist, covers her bosom with her arms, 
and, emboldened by despair, she steps forward in defence of her 
husband ;—she speaks out; as they shove her away, she raises her 
voire louder and louder: and, the more they beat her, the more she 
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sxpialls anti sovaiiis out against the robbery. Confusion ensups^—alf 
parties do the best they can for thcmselws. No change of/bnduct, 
from bullying to cajoling, is too gross for the highest officer; 
consistency of conduct seems never thought of. Indeed, the in. 
famous conduct of the Company's revenue servants is the favourite 
subject of the native theatre ; the Company’s thumb-screws, and other 
instruments of torture, are as indispensable on the stage otf they are 
in tile police office. The police office at Ratnnad, instead of being 
an open court, is the interior of a prison ; instead of being a court of 
justice, it is “ a den of thieves.” However, although these British 
Indian courts of justice are on a level with the Temple of Jerusalem, 
it must not be supposed that the Jews were more degraded and more 
trampled upon by their Roman conquerors than the Hindoos are by 
us; for such is not the case. We have polluted the temples of India 
with the blood of innocents, and with maintaining every abomination 
that will retain the people in ignorance. The Komars allowed the 
Jews to have their own law; the Company has swept away all sem¬ 
blance of law. The Romans left to the Jews the administration of 
their own ecclesiastical, civil, and criminal law (except in capital 
/cases), together with the police guard of the city; but, here, we have 
left to our enslaved millions only the decision of civil cases, to the 
amount of five shillings, and only the appointment of their owji village 
watchmen. 

In my second letter to Mr. Peter, I requested Teave to visit my 
bungalow at Attancurray, for shoes, money, and papers; but even 
so necessary an indulgence was not granted to me: thus, I was ^ot 
allowed any opportunity to make any preparation whatever for the 
journey I was forced to take to the magistrate at Madura * 1 had not 
about me money sufficientfor the journey—neither had I on a suitable 
pair of shoes for the march; my umbrella was at Attancurray ; fcwished 
to return to Attancurray to look into the Madras almanack for the 
passport laws, and see if any authority really was necessary to enter 
the Madras country ; also to look over my papers for the various 
passports which i had taken out for my several journeys. My other 
9 flairs jupw became of secondary importance; they had been reduced 
to as bad a stat£ as possible—but now the very wreck of them was 
destroyed ; and it seemed as if my own escape freftn the wreck of 
the fisheries was to be prevented. Indeed, there were very good 
reasons why Mr. Peter and Mr. Gleig should dread my return to 
Bengal, where the newspapers were free from the previous fe nsorjhip, 
and quite at liberty to publish everything I dbuld communicate to 
them, liable only to subsequent responsibility. When^I found 
that I could jiot return to Attancurray, and that I was to be 
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inarched to the magistrate at Madura, J borrowed an old Madras 
almana6^, and carefully examined the passport laws, which are pub¬ 
lished in it; indeed, this is the only publication in which the pass¬ 
port laws of Madras are collected together from the Government 
Gazettes, in which they are promulgated. 1 found that there was 
some old advertisements, in the name of the governors of Madras, 
irregularly issued; the latest, and the principal of these advertise¬ 
ments is dated from the police office at Madrasj it is neither signed 
nor countersigned by any one. There is also a police notice, which 
prescribes the exaet mode of enquiring of travellers by presenting to 
them a printed paper to be filled up; had [this been done 1 would 
have understood it. lustcad of the magistrate comjdying with the 
mode prescribed by law for .enquiring of European travellers con¬ 
cerning their passports ; J, who for near five years, hud been a resident 
and inhabitant of Rumnud, when at rest, at homo, not when travel¬ 
ing, was arrested in my own lodging—which I had rented, uninter¬ 
ruptedly, for three years; and, after 1 had been three days a prisoner, 
closely guarded, and insultingly treated, I received a most vague if 
and but letter, which assumed that f was legally arrested. The 
letter itself was from Mr. Gleig, who held no sort of commission or 
authority whatever from the crown, and therefore could not legally 
interfere^*ith me, except in such cases as when 1 might equally inter¬ 
fere with himself, as in breaches of the peace. However, 1 was fast 
lodged in prison tin'll could not get out: indoedf, 1 was to bo marched, 
inland, sixty miles to Madura. 

Jvirly in the year 1827, when I complained of Mr. Peter to Sir 
Thomas Munro, (he honourable the Governor in Council referred uic 
to the Zilfah Court of Madura for redress of the grievances laid be¬ 
fore him;—surely the governor in council did not mock me by refer¬ 
ring m§ to a court which 1 might not approai h. On the very day in 
which 1 arrived from Ceylon, the police peon, and the revenue 
manager, with all the village authorities of Attancurray, waited on 
me, and made their salaam: since then they have repeated their 
visits very often; none of them ever imagined that there was any 
•ccasion to ask who 1 was, or why I came back to Attancuqpy; all 
of them, and every other person in the country, knew me as a con¬ 
tractor with the government; and they all saw jne openly disposing 
of my chank-shells and madder-root, the produce of the government 
monopolies, which no other person could do. In November, Mr. 
Giejg^ certainly knew that 1 had returned to Attancurray, from my 
visit to Ceylon; but, 'in December, I addressed a letter to him, there¬ 
fore he could not possibly be ignorant of my arrival. 

The legislature of Madras, perhaps, can regulate that Europeans 
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shall not settle in the country of Madras. U has been actuallyRegu¬ 
lated, that their own board of revenue,land that their own Electors 
of revenue shall not farm out the lands or revenues to Europeans; 
.vet, in spite of these two regulations, their own members and their 
own servants»have induced me, an European, who had never seen a 
Madras law, to farm some branches of their revenues; they have 
allowed me to exercise extensive police powers, to arrest people, to 
imprison them, and to inflict punishments on them at my own discre¬ 
tion, and for my own advautage; the government looked at the 
improvement of its revenue from the articles of chunks and chaya 
with satisfaction and congratulation, even although they thought that 
the increase was occasioned by the rod of a barbarian from Europe. The 
government cared only about the increase of the revenue j not at all 
about the means by which it was increased. They never imagined 
that the increase had arisen from any thing except increased severity; 
though quite the contrary was the case. 1 have now shaken ofT 
these revenue concerns, and have begun freely to express my opinion 
of them and of the whole system, of which they are the least excep¬ 
tionable parts; 1 have also ceased to pay the yearly sum of four 
thousand pounds sterling to the Company, for the exclusive privilege 
of flogging two hordes of the natives of Kamnad; and 1 have of¬ 
fended still more by saying, that the divers and diggers ou^Jht not to 
be flogged by their annual renter; therefore, os soon as the rents 
expired, the Company asked me, “ By what authority are you at 
Ramnad V —although, even at that moment, 1 had some thousand 
rupees'-worth of chaya-root and of conch-shelis remaining in my pos¬ 
session, not delivered over to the purchasers. 

When 1 arrive at Madura ami am led before the magistrate, I 
must ask of my jailor—“ Will you refer mo to any regulation of the 
government which renders it incumbent on rne to have any specific 
authority, more than 1 actually have, to be in these districts ?—Will 
you refer me to t-*.!- regulation of the government which describes 
what vouchers ore necessary ?—Will you refer me to the regulation 
of government, which inflicts arrest, imprisonment, and marching 
through the country, on me, merely for having landed on this in¬ 
hospitable coasf, where I now am only because wind-bound and un¬ 
able to leave it?” • 

Ever since the year 1*95, my father, all his three sons, and several 
of his nephews, have been domiciliated at Calcutta, and sailing about. 
India. In 1824, I sailed from the port of Trincomale, in command 
of the British registered launch “The Patrick/’ of 15 tons; and, on 
arriving*tm the coast of Kanmad, I engaged with the government of 
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Madrid for the Ramnad fishery, &c., and kept my boat trading afong 
the coasf^pf Ramnad; as uskal, at this season, the boat is now at 
Attancurray. - I have sojourned at Attancurray, upwards of three 
years; but, last month, I sold the store-house, bungalow, and other 
property there, with a view to sail, in the launch, for*Calcutta, on 
the 10th of February neat, which is the earliest day the season will 
allow of sidling. If competent legislative authority has not prohibited 
a Ceylon trader from putting his foot on the Madras territory, then, 
it is clear, that 1 am illegally arrested; and, therefore, that I might 
have slain those who arrested me, and might also slay those who now 
illegally restrain my liberty. 

Three years ago, when, as an entire stranger to the country and 
the people, I arrived at Rainnad, i certainly had communication with 
the police authorities j but this was the subject:—on offer was made 
me, to supply me daily with fresh fish, for a very trifling considera¬ 
tion, for [>erhaps less than the mere carriage of the fish from the coast 
to the city, 1 readily closed with the offer: but, then, I was told that 
] must write to the police Amecna, requesting that he would allow 
my fish-man to pass unmolested, and grant him a passport. I refused 
to apply for a passport for a native, os the law does not require any 
such thing; and I said to the fish contractor,—“ If any person dares 
molest you, tell me !” He regularly supplied me with fish for some 
weeks, even for several months; indeed, diiring my absence on a 
journey, even one through Ceylon, the fish was regularly delivered 
to my order granted in favour of a native gentleman, my first land¬ 
lord. In time, 1 discovered that the fish was taken from the fisher¬ 
men, in virtue of an order from the head Ameena of the police at 
Ramnad: and that, by means of the order to supply fish for my table, 
“ according to the custom of the country,” much more fish was taken 
from the fishermen than was supplied to me. The police order 
enabled the holder and his accomplices, of <he police, daily to plunder 
as many fishermen as they could get hold of, all along the coast. 
They might well afford to supply me with half-a-dozen pounds 
weight of fish daily, at a cheap rate, when they stole half an hundred 
weight daily in my name. The police also sent to me cheap poultry, 
which, not wanting, I could scarcely force away; lor they wanted 
the name of an "European to protect them in their robberies on the 
people: they would also have been glad to have supplied me with 
milk, butter, eggs, sheep, firewood, grass, and many other such 
articles of domestic consumption, together with coolies in order to 
liave had my name to purvey and press under—particularly as my 
own want? were limited to the actual consumption of myself and a 
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clerk or two. Certainly the officers and servants employe^n ar 
department so profitable as the revenue police of Madras, wlfiild not 
spend their time, and exert their powers, gratuitously, merely to- 
accommodate a stranger. 


A SYNOPSIS of the whole of the EVIDENCE taken bfeforo die 
EAST INDIA COMMITTEE in relation to the 

ARMY OF INDIA. 

(Continued from No. 44, page 47.) 

Augmentation and reduction of the Army by whole Regiments ; 
and alteration of Establishments affecting Rank. —443. The intro* 
duction of regimental promotion into the Company’s service, 
besides the inconvenience it has occasioned in regard to selec¬ 
tion for the staff’, arid the unequal demand for staff* employ upon 
particular regiments, has been productive of a still more serious in¬ 
convenience in regard to alterations of establishment affecting rank, 
or requiring an augmentation or reduction of establishment by whole 
regiments. Sir Robert Scot, in adverting to the former class of these 
difficulties, observes as follows :—“Hitherto, when it has become 
necessary to augment the armies of India, by adding to lhe„number 
of regiments at the several Presidencies, the rule by which the 
officers have been taken from the old and promoted into the new 
regiments, or kept and promoted in their own, has. either not been 
always the same, or it has at different times been very differently 
understood or applied ; an if great public as well as private inconve¬ 
nience has repeatedly been sustained by the measures which the 
Governments were afterwards compelled to adopt, with the view of 
correcting the irregularities committed on these occasions. On a 
late occasion also, when a certain change in the organization of the 
three armies, and an increase in the complement of European officers 
took place, the promotions occasioned thereby were, in various 
instances, dissimilarly and unsatisfactorily effected. Whether this 
want of uniformity in so important a procedure has in every instance 
been produced by a want of sutfii ient clearness and precision in the 
regulations or instructions applicable to such matteik, or from any 
other cause, I am not prepared to states but as jealousies and dis¬ 
content, and, in many cases, serious injustice to individuals have 
been, and, while it is suffered to remain uncorrected, will continue 
to be its inevitable consequences, I submit* that some just and 
uniform' system should be clearly laid down and publidicd to the 
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nrmyy and the several Commander-in-chief and Governments abroad 
imperatively required to conform thereto.'* 

444. But the difficulty of doing justice 1 ! to the claims of the Com¬ 
pany’s officers, upon occasions even when the service has been bene¬ 
fited by an improved establishment or an augmentation by whole 
regiments, is trivial indeed, when compared with the serious public 
inconverfience which has resulted, since the introduction of regimental 
rise in 179(1, front die impediment which it has opposed to the reduc¬ 
tion of the trmy by whole regiments. It is stated by three of the 
witnesses that no reduction by a whole regiment has been in conse¬ 
quence attempted since 1796'. This difficulty, in the opinion of 
Colonel Salmond, constitutes the principal defect in the system of the 
Indian army. It arises, ns Sir J. Nicolls remarks, “ frdin the location 
of the officers of the corps so reduced, so ns to place them in other 
corps, without prejudice to their brother officers.” 

445. —The mode in which the officers of a reduced regiment might 
be provided for, according to Sir Jasper Nicolls, would be to leave 
them in skeleton corps, “ to supply staff vacancies.” Sir John 
Malcolm thinks that when a temporary addition has been required, 
it should not have been made by whole regiments, but by the forma¬ 
tion of “ what are termed extra battalions,” which “ are commanded 
by a captain of experience selected from the lint*, and have only 
two staff, an adjutant and quartermaster. They are found (he says) 
to attain excellent discipline, and are quite equal to all the duties 
that occur within our territories. In case of war or foreign service, 
ttyy would no doubt require an additional number of European 
officers; but this could with facility be given them from corps in 
garrison. The reduction of such corps, which has lately taken place 
to a considerable extent at all the Presidenees, is attended with 
none of the inconveniences before mentioned, and their maintenance 
is comparatively economical.” 

446'.—The return in Appendix (A.), No. 1, may be referred to in 
illustration of the preceding remarks. It will be seen bv this, that 
the native troops of the three Presidenees, in the year 1826, amounted 
altogether to 260,273 men, and that the establishment, as at present 
fixed, is reduced to 156,500 men, or by upwards of 100,000 men, 
without any reduction of the number of regiments which had been 
raised, and which still form a burthen upon the Indian establishment, 
the only reduction of European commissioned officers which has 
taken place, in consequence of this large reduction in the number of 
Natives, amounting to no mure than “ two or three subalterns in 
each corps.” 
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447. The mode in which Gplonel ? Imontl proposes to opiate 
this serious defect in the system of tho Company’s service, i/to offer 
“ a liberal and satisfactory commuted allowance for their commissions 
to as many officers,” upon a reduction of the establishment by whole 
regiments, “ as chose to take it, allowing the seniors of each rank 
the first choice ; the reduced officers,” if they did not accept of the- 
coiiimuled allowance, “ being allowed to exchange with officers of 
corresponding rank in oilier regiments,” who might be so disposed. 
The officers being nearly of similar ages in the corresponding ranks, 
Colonel Salmond does not apprehend that in any case a young man, 
by the proposed me 1 hod of exchange, woyId be substituted for an 
old man. Cdloncl Salmond is also of opinion that the arrangement 
v ouldnutbe attended with great additional expense, because all 
tlie expenses of a regiment not wanted for the service would thereby 
be saved, and the outlay incurred in buying olf ns many Eiiropean 
commissioned officers ns are equal to the number required to be re¬ 
duced, be thereby more than repaid in a short course of time. 

44H.—Independently, however, of the difficulty above stated to a 
reduction by whole regiments, it may be observed, that tile system 
of the Company's service would hardly admit of such reduction, 
even if the officers rose in one line, their existing allowances, espe¬ 
cially in the lower ranks, being represented as not more thap suffi¬ 
cient for their maintenance; a fact which is of itself sufficient to acr 
count for the non-introduction into the Compands service of half¬ 
pay, “ as it is understood in the King’s service.” Sir John Malcolnt 
states, that lie recollects only one instance of any considerable reduc¬ 
tion, which took place immediately after his arrival at Madras, and 
consequently before the introduction of regimental promotion. He 
states, that on this occasion the reduction was attended with the 
greatest distress to the European officers, who were, as far as he re¬ 
collects, reduced to their mere subsistence, and allowed to go where 
they chose, while the men were wholly disbanded.” 

449. —-Sir T. Pritzler remarks, that “ additional companies to regi¬ 
ments will always be found the best augmentation in case of war, as 
they would do for garrison duty, and thereby prevent recruits from 
being sent on service, who only tend to ml the hospitals; and 

•when the service is ov t er, the augmentation would soot? be absorbed 
in the corps by filling the vacancies occasioned by service.” 

450. —In another of the replies to the Board's circular the difficul¬ 
ties in the way of a reduction by whole regiments are stated and 
illustrated, and an opinion expressed, that they are completely 
obviated fev Colonel Salmond’? plan above referred to. 
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Furlough Ilegufatiod^Mo^+gmcnA Sir Jasper Nicolh 
states thgt officers, after a rellidencefoften jean ra India, are allowed 
a furlough for three years, with the privilege of the pay of the if 
rank; but he does not think that one officer out of ten, as a subaltern*, 
has availed himself of the ieattSe of absence, from being unable to 
tncet the expense, and profitably, at length, having obtained some 
regimental or staff appointment Many officers who have suffered 
from ill health will make any sacrifice in preference to returning to 
India, bnt in general they are very glad to get back. 

452. *—Major-general Sir Thomas Reynell has corroborated the 
above testimony. He doubts the effect of the furlough regulation 
to be to induce officers tq. save money with a view to their eventual 
retirement when they hare served twenty-two years. 

453. —Lieutenant-colonel J. W. Aitchison states, that the limitation 
regarding furlough is generally confined to the absence of four 
officers per regiment; but in some there are more, in others less; it 
depends chiefly on sickness The Court's orders are, that all officers 
who require furlough on account of sickness be allowed to come 
home. 

454—In the Appendix will be found a statement of the rates of 
furlough pay as they existed in 1813 and at present, and a return of 
the number of officers in receipt of furlough pay, with the amount of 
charge in each year, from 1796 to the present time. It may be re¬ 
marked, however, that furlough operates as a great saving to the 
Company, every officer on furlough losing at least two-thirds of his 
Indian allowances. 

455. —Captain Balmain is of opinioh that some check should be 
made to 'the frequency of furlough. 

456. —Major Wilson thinks that officers should be encouraged to 
acquire information in foreign countries. 

457. —In another of the replies to the Hoard’s circular, the indul¬ 

gence of furlough is considered of importance, from its tending to 
keep alive the connexion between the European officer and his native 
country, the feeling of which might be weakened, if the officer had 
not the option of visiting this country on the pay of his rank, before 
he had served a sufficient time in the country to entitle him to retire 
on full pay. » ^ # 

458. — Retiring Regulation. — Major-general Sir Jasper Nicolls 
.states, that after officers have served sixteen or eighteen years in 

India they generally prefer completing the term which entitles them 
to full pay in preference to seeding furlough, but it depends much 
upon the situation the officer holds, and upon his general health. 
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459. —Major-general Thornes Reynell corroborated jtkis «vi- 

ilence (Nos. 196-7). A , certain jiUjnber of officers h^vo availed 
themselves of the retiring regulation; certainly not so many as re-' 
main to serve. 

460. —CJoloncl Salmond has not found the retired pay list to in¬ 
crease much of late years; not so much as when it was first estab¬ 
lished. He accounts for the circumstances by stating tha( advantages 
had of late years been conferred upon the service which formerly had 
not existed; and the service becoming more valuable, officers were 
naturally less willing to relinquish it. 

461. —-He should calculate that the ntimber of cadets who returned 
home to eiyoy their pensions might be one in twenty. His observa¬ 
tion regarding the retired half-pay did hot apply to Bengal alone, 
but to India in goneral. 

462. —The amount of the retired lialf-pay was, in round numbers 
(ending April 1831), 115,798/. 

463. —Lieutenant-colonel Maync is of opinion that inducements 
should be held out for a greater number of retirements. 

* 464.—Major Nutt dwells on the importance and advantage of a 
retiring fund. 

465. —Colonel Pennington thinks that improved retiring pensions 
are required. 

466. —Sir H. Worsley is an advocate for a retiring paynn propor¬ 
tion to length of service. », 

467-—Captain Grant DufiT thinks that the retiring allowances are 
on too low a scale, and that the retiring fund among the officers 
should be supported by thq Directors. a 

468. —Sir T. Pritzler is of opinion that “ all officer^ who have 
served twenty-two yean are entitled to the same retiring pension, 
whatever rank they may have attained.’* 1 * 

469. —Lieutenant-colonel Colebrooke thinks that pensions should 
'be given to European officers and soldiers in proportion to their 

length of service. 

470. —In the Appendix will be found a statement of the retiring 

allowances of European commissioned officers in 1813 and at present, 
and a return of the number of retired officers in the receipt of full 
and half-pay, with the amount of charge in each year from 1796 to 
the present time, • * 

471. —The following are the number of European commissioned 
officers who retired from the service in each year, and at each Presi¬ 
dency, and in India, from 1813 to 1830, according to the Table in 
Appendix (A.), No. 66. 
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V - 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay- 

India 






1813 

12 

21 

111 

42 

1814 

30 

22 

8 

fiO 

1815 .. .. .. 

35 

IS 

4 4 

57 

.1816 

25 . 

27 ‘ 

HI 

02 

1817 ..... 

11 

15 

7 

33 

1818 

10 

20- 

3 

12 

Iftl!) 

15 

18 

n 

11 

182(1 

21 

** 

i 

5 

33 

1821 

If. 

15 

r» 

30 

1822 

20 

17 

u 

52 

1823 

27 

15 

1 

*■» 

1821 

21 

19 

5 

1 • 

1825 

31 

22 

4 0 

>7 

1820 

-"> 

23 

1 

52 

1827 

20 

51 

0 

(l-i 

1828 

52 

15 

5 

52 

1829 

30 

2s 

1 t 

7 * 

1 iS JO 

2^ 

52 

8 

1 


472.—In tlu* following Tnlilt 1 tin* retirements art* cunt rusted 
with the appointments of cat lots, mailt: twenty-two years preceding 
that of the year of lvtirenienl. The retirements are obtained from 
tlm preceding, Table, anti the* appointments (Vein the second of the 
Tablet*, given under the head of “ Casualties and Appointments." 
In the third column the rate per cent, of retirement.'., contrasted with 
the appointments twenty-two years back, is stated. When an officer 
has complettd twenty-two years of actual service in India, he is 
entitled to retire online full pay of his rank, and the Table has ac¬ 
cordingly been constructed to show whether there is any and what pro¬ 
portion observable between the number of appointments and retire¬ 
ments at the interval above stated:— 


* 

APPOINTMENTS. 

• 

RETIREMENTS, 

„ After an interval of 22 Vears. 

Per-cent age 
of 

Retirement. 

1700 . 


114 

■1 


12 

30-812 

1707 ■ 


132 



41 

31-000 

1708 . 


408 



33 

8-088 

1709 . 


219 



36 

16-138 

1800 . 


474 



52 

10-970 

• 1801 . 


43 



43 

100000 

1802 . 


291 



48 

16-494 

1803 . 


492 


• » • • 

&J 

11-585 

1804 . 

, , 

357 

■1 


52 

14 565 

1805 . 

• • I 

439 



68 

15-489 

1806 . 


310 



52 

15*294 

1807 . 


281 


„ • • • • 

75 

20 691) 

1808 . 


263 



88 

33*460 

From 1700 to 

1801 . 

1,390 


to 1823 . 

247 

17769 

_ 1802 to 

1808 . 

2,403 

— 1824 to 1830 . 

240 

17*864 

— 1796 to 

1800 . 

3,853 

— 1818 to 1830 . 

687 

17*830 
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473.—Officers, however, having the privilege of « furlough to 
England of three years, after a service of ten years in India, many 
■ivail themselves of this privilege previously to retirement, which 
postpones their privilege of retiring on the pay of their rank to a ser¬ 
vice of twenty-five years. Accordingly, the following calculation is 
meant to provide for the case of officers so circumstanced:— 


APPOINTMENTS. 

RETIREMENTS, 

Twenty-five Years afterwards. 

Per-centnge 

of 

Retirements. 

From 1796 to fSsOO . 1,347 

Prom 1821 to 1025 . 

236 

17*520 

— 1801 to 180.1 . 1,022 

— 1826 to 1830 . 

335 

20-653 

— 1796 to 180.1 . 2,969 

1821 to 1830 

571 

19-232 


474. —According to those data, the average number of appoint¬ 
ments, from 1700 to 1813, being at the rate of 243 annually, the 
retirements in the years, from 1831 to 1835, would average 43 at a 
per-centage of 17 83. If the period of twenty-five years be taken, 
the per-centage from the Table being 19*232, the average number 
of retirements in the years, from 1834 to 1838, would be 46. But 
these numbers are evidently too low, as they fall considerably below 
the average of the actual retirements for several y$ars past, which in 
the years from 1824 to 1830 amount to 62 annually. 

475. —The per-centage of retirements from among the European 
commissioned officers, from 1813 to 1830, being 1*63, and the pro 
sent authorized establishment of European commissioned officers 
being 4,120, tho average number of retirements annually would, ac¬ 
cording to this method of calculation, amount to sixty; but the fol¬ 
lowing considerations seem to show that this average is likely to vary 
in a series of years, being sometimes above and sometimes below 
that amount. 

476. —The average number of appointments per annum to keep 
lip the present authorized establishment being 209, when the existing 
supernumeraries shall have been absorbed, and the appointments, 
from 1796 to 1806, averaging annually 303, the retirements in the 
years, from 1818 to 1828, when these officers completed their twenty- 
two years of service, must be expected to be considerably in excess 
of what will take place in the succeeding ten years, the appointments 
affecting which, namely, from 1807 to ISIS, averaging no more than 
129 annually. Again, in the years 1819 to 1826, the appointments 
average annually 366, and consequently the retirements that will 
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lake place, in the years, frn^n 1841 to 1850, may be expected to be 
considerably in excess of sixty annually, when the retired list will 
probably have attained its maximum, if the establishment of Euro¬ 
pean commissioned officers should not intermediately have been in¬ 
creased. 

477-—The variation, therefore, between the result obtained from 
the ascertained per-cent age on appointments, and the per-centage of 
retirements, contrasted with the establishment of European com¬ 
missioned officers, seems to be attributable to the number of ap¬ 
pointments affecting retirements being considerably in excess of the 
actual number of casualties, occasioned by the large segmentations 
which have intermediately been made since 1796, while the number 
of retirements arc not as large ns they would have been if the esta¬ 
blishment had been as large in 1796 as it is at present. In corrobo¬ 
ration of this remark, it may be ob served that the average number of 
appointments, from 1796 to 1813, is 243; while the casualties on the 
present authorised establishment do not exceed 209 annually, on an 
average. From 1796 to 1811, the average of appointments annually 
is 211; from 1796 to 1823, it is 237; and from 1796 to 1828, it is 
268; which shows that during the whole period up to 1850, a larger 
number of appointments affecting retirements up to that time have 
been nitric, than will be brought into operation in succeeding years. 

478. —A few f(>cts or suggestions in relation to the European 
officers, not comprehended under the preceding heads, will conclude , 
what the witnesses have stated in regard to this important branch of 
the Indian military establishment. 

4 79. — Off-reckonings .—The officers, on succeeding to a regiment, 
participate in the profits of a fund, denominated the off-reckoning 
fund, which is formed from the surplus of the off-reckonings of the 
European and Native troops of the different branches of service be¬ 
longing to the Company at the three Presidencies. The funds of 
the three Presidencies are thus joined, for general and equal division 
among the colonels of regiments. Lieutenant-colonel Watson states, 
that “ the Bengal Presidency furnishes a greater surplus sum for 
dividend than the others proportionably.” Colonel Leighton states, 
that “ when the regiments were divided in 1824, a colonel-com¬ 
mandant was* given to each battalion, and yhich is now called a 
regiment: and by the regulations of the Company it is ordered, that 
an officer promoted, and who would have obtained off-reckonings on 
the old establishment, prior to 1826, should receive the old esta¬ 
blished allowance for two battalions; and that officers who succeed 
to off-reckonings subsequently, should only get the short or half 
allowance.” 
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ISO. —In (he Appendix will be found a statement of the roles of 
off-reckonings at each Presidency, as they existed in 18)3 and at 
present, and also the value of an off-reckoning share in each year, 
from 1813 to the present time ; with the number of colonels in re¬ 
ceipt of full and half shares of off-reckonings, and of those who have 
not yet come into the receipt of a half-share, with the sum paid as 
compensation to officers who succeeded to off-reckonings* between 
1824 and 1826, in each year, from that period to the present time. 

481. —Sir John Malcolm is of opinion that “ officers should serve 
a certain number-of years before they could be entitled to enjoy 
the benefits of ofT-reckoriings; this arrangement, however, to bo 
just, should fh a great degree be prospective, affecting in its opera¬ 
tion none who had been more than six or seven years in the service.” 
He adds again, “ Every individual, before he became eligible” to 
the command of a regiment, “ should have served w ith credit for a 
certain period in the command of a corps, or in stations so high 
in the general staff, as to be deemed of equal importance as that 
charge.” 

482. —He thinks that colonels should be “ allowed to command 
iheir regiments when they had no general charge.” 

483 —In another of the replies to the Board’s circular, the regu¬ 
lation is considered impolitic, which prevents a colonel in receipt of 
off-reckonings from drawing the command-money of his regiment, 
from its discouraging many good officers of that rank from re¬ 
maining in India, which they probably would do if they could 
receive command-money and off-reckonings at the,same time; and 
by this means there would be a larger proportion of senior offices 
of the Company’s service present with corps, and entitled to ex¬ 
ercise the higher commands on field service than there are at 
present.” * 

484.—j Military Funds There are funds at all the Presidencies of 
India calk'd military funds, which are maintained by subscriptions on 
the part of the officers, and by contributions from the Company. From 
those funds, and the orphan fund in Bengal, and from Lord Clive's 
fund, the widows of officers and their children are provided for. Lord 
Clive’s fund has long since been worn out, principal and interest, so 
that the charges upon it are in fact charges upon the Company. 
With regard to the fhilitary funo% the direct aid of the Company ir 
5,1231. per annum; but the funds profit, principally by an indirect 
aid, in the shape of a high rate of interest on their balances, and on an 
advantageous rate of exchange on their remittances to England.” 
Mr. Melvill calculates “ the total advantages to the funds in those 
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varioik? modes,” at 17,0111 /.^a year, “ including the direct contribu¬ 
tion of 5^232. Those funds are not managed by the Company, but 
by trustees appointed on the part of officers.*’ 

485. In the Appendix will be found a statement of the rates of 
pensions payable from Lord Clive’s fund, as they stood in 1813 and 
at present; and also a return of the number of officers and soldiers, 
and their widows, in receipt of pensions from Lord Clive’s fund, with 
the aggregate amount of charge in each year, from 1813 to the present 
time. 

486. —Captain Macan describes “ the comparative situation of 
officers in India with that of civilians,” as being “ infinitely inferior 
in every respect; in power, in confidence of the government, in 
allowances and emoluments, and in relative rank or precedence in 
society.” In illustration of this remark, he states that “ an officer 
commanding a corps has to pay the sum of twenty rupees a month 
from government to the Cutwal, before two witnesses. A civilian 
has the disbursement of thousands, without such unjust or degrading 
suspicion.” 

487. —Lieutenant-colonel Baker recommends that officers should 
be compensated for the loss of bungalows when a station is 
abandoned. 

488. —Sir John Malcolm does not think “ it desirable that any 
share of**the ordinary civil situations of government should be given 
to military men but he advocates the existing practice of their 
having “ equal pretensions with other branches of the service to 
political situations in India.” Lieutenant-colonel Watson concurs in 
this opinion, adding that “ political and military functions are more 
analogous to each other, as far as relates to Asiatic courts and Eastern 
diplomacy.” 

489. —Sir John Malcolm, in another place, remarks as follows 

” In various situations, civil and political, which military men have 
been called upon by emergencies to fill during the last forty years of 
wars and revolutions, they hau* rendered the greatest services to the 
government and their country.” 

490. —“ In the politietd line their claim, when recommended by 
superior qualifications, has been long recognized; and it would be 
the worst of pqlicy to narrow selection to stations, on the fulfilment 
of the duties of which peace or war may depend.” 

491. —Sir T. Pritzler remarks, that u the employment of military 
men generally in civil situations must be injurious to the army;” but 
lie admits, indeed, that ** military men only are fit persons to be em¬ 
ployed at some of the n.itiic courts.*’ 
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492 . —lieutenant-colonel linker and # Lieutenant -colonel Mayne 
eon.sidor the employment of military men in civil situations^ objee- 
(lonal)le. 

493. —Colonel John Muuro ami Sir 11. Worsley, on the other 
hand, regord*the employment of otlieeri in political situations and on 
the civil staff as desirable. 

494. —Colonel Salmoiul remarks, that “ the qualifications of many 
military men for political, and even for judicial and revenue duties, 
• annul be doubted : experience has settled that point. As residents 
at native courts they are peculiarly acceptable and useful.” 

495. —Colonel &almond bus given a return of the number of offi¬ 
cers in civil Employment at the three Presidencies, amounting alto¬ 
gether to ‘218. 

496. —Major Wilson thinks it advisable to employ military men on 
extraordinary occasions, sm h as the acquisition of new territory, &t\, 
except in the }>olilical detriment, where their services are ulways 
useful. 

497-—Captain Duff is of the same opinion. 

498. —Captain Page remarks, that the natives are more disposed to 
yield a cheerful obedience to mililury men than they would to 
civilians. 

499. —The employment of military men in civil situations, is, in 
-mother of the replies, considered beneficial. 

# ( To Ijc ivalmucd.) 

FORENSIC SKETCHES.—THE CALCUTTA BAR. 

MR. PEARSON, THE Al>\OCATE-fSENEIl \L. 

The Bar, in its relation to the general body of clients, bears an 
analogy, although perhaps imperfect, yet nt/l inconsiderable, to that 
which obtains in a body of representatives towards their constituents. 
If 4 ‘partem et circaisvs ” be all that the constituents demand, the re¬ 
presentative will not be stimulated to procure for them the nobler 
rights of citizens; and, consequently, though he may possess, he will 
not put forth the higher and loftier faculties of his nature. 

In the same manner the profei*ional character of the bar will take 
its tone, and derive its leading f a l ures from tho frame and constitu¬ 
tion of the society irf whose splieie and in whose bch&lf the exertions 
of its members are employed. In a society wherein the habits of tin* 
[Miople are essentially and virulently litigious, their propensities in¬ 
variably crafty and over-reaching, their status, if not now enslaved, 
in many respects degraded—regardless of forensic truth and iwg- 
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nizmgspcrjury, in many instances even as a virtue,-—despising, as he 
needs nujst, the general character of the client; such contempt is 
easily transferred to the cause he undertakes, and hence the advocate, 
not deriving from his exertions that self-satisfaction and self-approval 
which indemnified litigation is superior to all pecuniary remuneration, 
naturally enough looks merely to the fee marked upon the back of 
his brief, and apportions, according to that standard, the measure of 
his exertions and the warmth of his zeal. Fame and reputation—at 
least fame and reputation of a high order—do not constitute part, and 
the most essential part of his reward. lie is aware that the admiration 
of the client for his talents, abilities, and exertions, is measured solely 
by the calculation of how far that talent may be made Serviceable to 
his advantage; the client’s estimate of the value of all talent and all 
accomplishments being rated merely at what they will fetch. As he 
cannot reward his advocate with the meed of honour and reputation, 
t':e advocate very naturally demands that he shall remunerate him in the 
best way that he can do so, and he is regardful that this remuneration 
be ample, not so much from a thirst of gain as from a political con¬ 
sideration of the character of his client, who, taking money to be the 
only estimate of value, whether of goods or chattels, learning, know¬ 
ledge, or abilities, the advocate would sink in his estimation in pro¬ 
fessional value were he to bestow his talents at a low fee. A Roman 
patron, were he Sctevolaor Cicero himself, would be long ere he got 
a second retainer vrbre he to hold his first brief gratuitously. This, 
we apprehend, constitutes one and the chief of those various causes 
which trace out the line of demarcation, prominently and strongly, 
between the professional character as it exists in India, and in 
^England. -i 

Admirers, as we are in common with every liberal mind, of the 
energetic and highly honourable character of an honest and en¬ 
lightened advocate, and most sincerely believing that the elements 
of that character exist in their highest perfection in the bar of this 
country, it is, nevertheless, evident that there exists not that high in¬ 
ducement here to the exercise of those finer and more exalting quali¬ 
ties which constitute the perfection of the forensic character. The 
members of the profession find themselves in a cliniate.and country, of 
the evils of whieji they are the more peculiarly susceptible from the 
circumstance of coming here first, at a period of life at which they 
have had full opportunity to know and appreciate the superior ad¬ 
vantages and enjoyments of home. With habits, studies, and pur¬ 
suits greatly at variancq with those which they, for the first time, meet 
with here, they do not easily reconcile themselves to the change, nor 
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assimilate cordially with a state of society, which, to their preconceived 
notions, must appear limited and confined. Having not tyere before 
him those objects of professional ambition with which every man has 
a right to look forward with hope that time and perseverance, and an 
ordinary shale of good fortune, may ultimately reward him, the am¬ 
bition of the profession is in this country narrowed, and confined to 
the profitable exercise of an immediately lucrative employment of 
talents and of acquisitions fully adequate to that ultimate end, rather 
than a far prospective exertion of mental aspirations after future 
honours and the higher distinctions of the profession. To this state 
of feeling contributes, in a great degree, the impolicy hitherto occa¬ 
sioning the Ron-select ion from the Indian bar of judges to occupy va¬ 
cancies occurring on the Indian bench. We consider this impolitic 
and unjust, both to the profession and the suitors of the court; inas¬ 
much as an advocate of some years' local experience and familiarity 
with the laws, habits, and customs of the country, must, of necessity, 
be better qualified for a judge than a lawyer fresh from England, and 
experienced only in the practice and customs of the English courts 
and English character. The ambition of the Indian bar points home¬ 
ward, and is here limited to the accumulation of wealth by their 
professional exertions, or by the being appointed to one of those 
lucrative offices attached to the mecanique of the court, which, com¬ 
paratively with those of a similar description at home, and indeed, it 
must be said, in reference to the qualifications, pluvious education, 
and mental endowments requisite to their fulfilment, and the duties 
they embrace, are, or have been hitherto, very highly remunerated. 
How much talent, energy, ttnd knowledge, professional and genera), 
have merged in the quiescence of one of the quasi sinecures of the 
Supreme Court! How much eloquence has become mute by merely 
changing a seat at the arc of a circle to one at the diameter! * 

These causes contribute, not to the stifling or destruction of all the 
higher and loftier sentiments of an English advocate, but to their refe¬ 
rence and non-application; or, to employ a legal expression, not inap¬ 
propriate to our subject, these causes operate to keep such sentiments 
in abeyance. Another cause affects, in a considerable degree, the experi¬ 
ence obtained bjyi practitioner in this country, which may be considered 
as analogous to the disadvantage: which the medical.profession like¬ 
wise labour under, Tviore confined in their experience, and without 
that variety of subject-matter which the vast field of English litigation 
developes, they have not the same opportunity of anatomizing the 

* The officers of the Court sit on the side of the sdhii-rircular table opposite 
the bar, who sit round it. 
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human 'hiind, of viewing it in, all its different varieties of operations, 
healthy or diseased, with the infinity of motive arising out of the 
innumerable shades so variously exhibited in the humorous tempera¬ 
ment of Europeans, more especially Englishmen. This, together 
with a want of an equally enlarged association with professional 
Iwethren, forms an obstacle to an equal enlargement of professional 
vifcws by the reciprocal interchange of opinion. 

There are, however, many and inconsiderable counterbalancing 
advantages derived from a practice of some years at the Indian bar, 
which tend to give, in some respects,a higher tone to the general cha¬ 
racter of the man , though they arc not productive of the same pro¬ 
fessional excellence in some departments of practice. The enlarge¬ 
ment and expansion of view obtained by travel, the necessary obser¬ 
vation of, and enquiry into, manners, laws, ami characters of men, 
altogether different from those which the routine of English practice 
opens out; the constantly addressing themselves to the bench, com¬ 
posed of men of learning and critical judgment, instead of juries, 
composed of men, unlearned and of unscrutinizing habits of mind; 
these, and a number of other causes, tend to expand and vary the 
mental horizon, and to enrich it with images and scenery which a 
changeless residence at homo will not supply. 

We have thus endeavoured to take a just and impartial survey of 
the distinguishing points of character, and the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages out of which those distinctions arise, which discriminate 
the professional character in India from that of England. We shall 
nojv, in the same integrity of feeling, and with equally inqiartial 
r pencil, proceed to such individual sketches, as taking ourspectatorial 
seat withinthe court, upon a day in term of sittings, shall attract our 
attention most forcibly. 

Entering the Supreme Court, we perceive in front the three 
judges upon the bench, a semicircular table, covered with green 
doth, round which are placed several chairs, to the number of 
twelve or fourteen. Whatever be the business proceeding in court, 
the observing eye of the sjn.-ctator will be quickly attracted by tlie 
appearance of a gentleman who occupies the middle seat among 
about eleven or twelve other togati , “ of some fifty, by our lady’’ 
but of whatever age, whose eye is bright, vigilant, and observant; 
arid whose head, uninvested with the forensic decoration of a wig, ex¬ 
hibits to the craniologist, a study well worthy of his nicest attention. 
This is our Advocate-General. 

Whetlier there be an innateness of ideas, originally impressed upon 
'die mind at our birth, we will not here stop to investigate; but there 
if'y in the manner and habits of the present subject of our tontcmpla- 
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tion,asdhicthing which appears to originate out of an innateness of the 
principles of the gentleman, not the less apparent from ascertain air 
of professional sternness, or even ruggedness, which, upon certain 
occasions, over-shadows his manner and countenance, and which is 
sometimes nfbre particularly developed in a laugh, short and transient, 
scarcely exciting the gelaotic muscles, but rolling away as it were in 
the distance in a kind of rough gurgling murmur «■ fauclbus , upon 
occasion of a caustic piece of satire, or a biting jest. 

Coming here, he has laid aside the exertion, not relinquished the 
possession, of the highest qualifications of the lawyer and the accom¬ 
plishments of the man. The learning of the scholar—-the energy of 
the politician , ardent, yet dignified — the eloquence of the senator— 
strong and powerful in argument, yet beautiful with the decorations 
of an imagination, rich with the accumulated treasures gathered from 
the exhaustless mine of antiquity; all these arc amply, richly his;— 
but, as we remarked above, in this hemisphere they are in abeyance , 
and the lawyer only is called into action, in the less dignified o{ Mira¬ 
tions of sifting llihdoo perjury, or unravelling the conspirations of 
Hindoo fraud. 

But the auditor will be most fortunate, if upon occasion of his visit 
to the Court, he find the Company’.** Advocate, either engaged in an 
address to the jury upon a criminal prosecution of magnitude or im¬ 
portance, or in a reply to the arguments of an antagonist. The former, 
it is true, will not be altogether free from the defects above adverted 
to, as affecting those who having not such constant opportunities or 
occasions for addressing, or, if we may so term it, having intercoijjsc 
with juries; that is to say, It will be liable to rise into an oration, 
and, ascending above the intellectual level of his auditory* it will fall 
into the danger of exciting only admiration, where it ought to produce 
conviction also. Perhaps those professional qualifications which are 
the most conducive to success with juries, are not by any means those 
which lend the most to elevate the professional character; a skilful 
and dexterous application of arguments adapted to their habits and 
modes of thinking; a knowledge of, and careful respect of their pre¬ 
judices, and as it were a kind of self-identification with the jury, which 
totally abstracting the speaker from all personal regards, makes the 
jury receive his arguments with tout species of approval which arises, 
if we may so speak, from the “ one of us'* principle of action, which 
sets the auditor in a proud equality with the shaker, or in which, at 
least, merge those apprehensions which are excited sometimes by a 
powerful harangue, but ill understood, which hi apt to awaken a kind 
of dogged determination not to be over-awed by a fine '•peeeh into a 
verdict. Were a jury, as they were bv a rctiicd Chief Justice of our 
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Indian tribunal alleged to fye, a body resembling the Athenian 
dicasts, an pration of Demosthenes would be well adapted to win their 
verdict. As they are, we would rather look for a verdict from the skil¬ 
ful adroitness of Sir James Scarlett, than that philippic of the Athenian. 

That circumstance, however, which thus, in some measure, proves 
a disadvantage to the advocate who is to solicit a verdict from a jury, 
tends in other respects to enlarge and quicken the higher reasoning 
faculties-the having, in fact, to address juries composed of the 
Judges (who, our readers are aware, sit in that capacity as well as 
Judges in civil cases)—men habitually engaged in the weighing of 
arguments and evidence, has necessarily a tendency to keep alive a 
more constant and vigilant exertion of the higher faculties of syste¬ 
matic reasoning and argumentation. 

But the occasions upon which the vast resources of Mr. P.’s capa¬ 
city shine forth most conspiciously—occasions which constitute the 
grand criteria of real power—-are those wherein he is called, upon tho 
emergency of a powerful and well directed argument—a chain of 
reasoning which, perhaps, has required and has employed a long and 
diligent process of mental arrangement and preparation—to step 
forth at once and instanter to meet, combat, and subdue it. He is 
magnificent. There are many men of great acquirement and great 
talent, whose minds, to employ a commercial similitude, have large 
resources, and are possessed of stores amply sufficient to meet more 
than all ordinary demands; but then they require time to collect 
their assets, arrange their stores, and probably to borrow from the stores 
of others;—such men on occasions of great and large demand, 
when argument and argument is poured in thick upon them, which 
must be answered in sterling and authentic coin—these men foil not 
for want of funds, but for the want of power readily to bring those 
funds into action and meet the demand at once 

Not so with Mr. Pearson. Let the danger be ever so pressing, 
sudden and emergent—let the demand be ever so large—like Sir 
W. Curtis, upon an ever memorable occasion,* he bares his brawny 
arms for the mighty purpose—with one solitary twitching of the 
upper lip, and with one solitary application, sudden and quick, of 
his eye-glass to his mouth, he deals forth the rich coinage of his brain, 
—sterling, solid* golden coin, prompt and imnjediate as called for, 
withotit a momentary interval of hesitation or delay!—and then, like 
the worthy knight above recorded, pauses and looks round in triumph 

* In the great commercial panic of 1825, which occasioned i sudden and tremen- 
u P° n every batik, *for even Coutts and Co. downwards, it is said that Sir 
W. Curtis remained from theopeuingof his house till midnight, with hit shirtsleeves 
tucked up to hit elbows, paying away gold as fast as the checks poured in. 
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as he would say, “ Are you satisfied t” •“ Are there any more V* He 
feels not the necessity of husbanding his stores—of eking out the 
argument, by doling his six-pences, to gain timefor mustering of his 
funds,—no, no; all is prompt, ready, nay, eager payment. What 
is most remarkable in the subject of our present sketch is, that he 
never takes notes—at least the outward visible memoranda, usually 
had recourse to as auxiliaries to memory;—all is recorded, and by 
some peculiar process, arranged and ordered upon the unseen tablets 
of the mind. Now and then, indeed, he is observed to start from 
the backward recumbency of his apparently careless, regardless po¬ 
sition, and ^cratch, rather than write a hasty word or two—the cue 
perchance, rough and ungainly though it be, to a chain of argumen¬ 
tation, clear, lucid, and beautifulthen recurs he to his former atti¬ 
tude of outward indifference, and incontinently the tortoise-shell eye¬ 
glass is applied once and again—not to its appropriate organ, but 
pressed to the closed mouth, or slightly bitten between the upper 
and lower mandij^, Vi ' 

Plutarch enumerates among the requisites usually deemed neces¬ 
sary to the formation of a great and happy man, the being born in a 
great and renowned city: however valuable such an advantage may 
be, we think it hardly equals that of being bom the son of an English 
country gentleman of a good family; such is the origin of our worthy 
Advocate General, and such is the station whicj^ we sincerely hope 
he will live long to fill in dignified repose, whether retiring from the 
bar or the bench. 

We have thus endeavoured to convey a sketch, albeit imperfect, 
of our Advocate General, as he appears in court As a public man,. 
he will not be displeased to see himself publicly mentioned; as a gen¬ 
tleman, a scholar, and, though not an author, *yet himself a large con¬ 
tributor to the beauties of the press—he will not object that his por¬ 
trait should embellish a publication intended for the eye of the gen¬ 
tleman, the scholar, and the man of literature .—Oriental Observer. 


THE COLONIES OF FRANCE. 

The iniquity of the Colonial System of Modern Europe is 
equalled only by its folly*—it is wholesale Slavery. Spain, 
Portugal, Holland, England, and France, have successively 
endeavoured to make their Colonies send them all their raw 
produce in exchange for all the manufactured goods they 
require. Spain and Portugal have, finally, lost their Coloniea ! 
Holland derives no advantage from this Temnant of hers. 
England* lost North America—and has just paid twenty 
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million sterling for the permission of the slave owners to 
improve the condition of800,000 slaves; and has just granted 
a perpetual annuity of ^630,000 a year to the Proprietory 
Governors of India! The Colonies of France absorb the 
whole of their own local revenues, in their ovn internal 
expenditure ; and they require a far greater sum to be fur¬ 
nished by the mother country for defence. Washington, 
Hayti, Mexico, Brazil, Java, and lkncoolen, arc the monu¬ 
ments of the system. 

The CoUmiet of France in 1787, «u Ith llmr respective population and finances, were as follows 


I’ori'LATION 


COLONY 


Saint Domingo 

Martinique 

Guadaloupe 

Saint Lucie 

Tobago 

Cayenne 

Senegal 

Isle of France 

Bourbon 



Free 

Slave 

Tel ul 

_ 

White 

Coloured i 

Black 


Taxes levied in the Colonies, 
in Livres Tournois. 


Total | 81,500 | 16,000 [ 550,000 647.500 | 9,000,000 



The expenditure of the Marine department in the Colonies amounted to fifteen million 
livres Tournois: but the oxn^nditure of the War department and of the other departments <*| 
the administration are not Known. *' 


In the year 1827, the Colonial budgets stated the popula- 
tipn of the French Sugar Islands as follows:— 



Colony 


Martinique 

Guadaloupe 

Bourbon 


Free People 


_ Slaves 


White Coloured 



0,786 20,723 

6,705 34,232 

6,387 25,134 



79,819 246,183 


In the general accounts of 1830, the annual grant made 
by France to her Colonies, was apportioned as* follows:— 

Pay of Staff rad Troops . ", ., . fr. 2,710,700 


Expense assimilated to Pay 
Clothing of Troops .... 

Barracks. 

Hospitals. 

Commissariat. 

Ordnance . •> . 

Sundries . 

Bills (pawn from Bourbon and Madagascar 


194,400 

238.500 
37,000 

1.113.100 

2.301.100 

484.500 
75,500 

673,000 


Total, Francs 7.827,800 
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From "these official documents it appears that the defence 
of the CMonies fails entirely on France, and that, exclusive 
of the na&l force, the military expenditure amounts to near 
eight miliidn of francs a year; besides which, France has to 
send out toiler Colonies a million of francs a year, to meet 
the charge of internal administration; so that with the naval 
charge and home administration, we may safely conclude 
that the Colonies of France cost annually to the Government 
of France the shut df one million pounds British sterling 
money per annum. To this should be added what they cost 
the people of France, both at Home and in the Colonies^ 
here figures fail; it is easy indeed to set down the sum of 
21,111 francs, as the market price of the average number of 
Negroes to be executed in the year, for the purpose of 
quenching the flame of rebellion against the Colbnial system 
with their blood,—but is that the full value of the tn£n to 
their families, to their countrymen, and to the world at 
large ? 


THE OUDE CASE. 

In the year 1794, Menohur Doss and Seetul Baboo, bankers of 
Calcutta, advanced 1,158,700 sicca rupees to Azoph-ud-Dowlah, for 
the use of his government, on the security pf bonds, bearing in* 
terest at 36. per cent, per aftnunri The finances of the Nabob- 
Vizier ruined, chiefly by the overbearing rapacity of the East 
India Ck»np*ny, who forced him to pay to them an annual subsidy 
of five million rupees a year. In 1796, the Company caused the 
vizier to pay off his debts; the native creditors were paid but 18 per 
cent., while the European creditors received 96 per cent.; the Dosses 
refused 18 pur emit, therefore they were not paid The Company 
occasionally interfered in their behalf, and recognized the claim of 
their subjects as a just and honourable claim on the state of Oude; 
after several acts of interfereqe^fer the payment of the debt due by 
Oude to the bankets Calcutta, % Company seized ttpon one half 
of the territory of Oude, and appropriated it entirely to their own 
use ; they could not prevail upon (he Sovereign to pay a debt due to 
a British subject,hut they could and <Hd prevail upon him to cede to 
themselves die h|lf of bis kingdom; ftttdoubtedly, by this seizure 
the Company itself became liable for the whole amount of the^recog- 
JEa*t India and Col. Mag . Vol. vim. No. £&, August. p * 
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nized debt due to the' bankers of Calcutta; however, as iu many 
similar cases, when the territory was seized, then the Company 
resisted the claim which it had advocated from the former sovereign. 
The Company did not limit its sovereignty to one half ofcthe territory 
of Oude, but it set up and deposed viziers at pleasure f it maintained 
ministers in place'by force; it interfered in every thing, and dictated 
in every*; it removed the treasury to the house of the British Presi¬ 
dent ; in fact, the remainder of Oude was but a subordinate district 
of the Company’s Empirethe Company erownCd the Vizier, and 
dubbed him King—making up in dignity what they had robbed him 
of in territory and cash. At length the bankers advanced £<20,000 
to Mr. Prendergast, and he brought the case ever to England ; Lord 
Brougham was one of the counsel for the creditors, and, in 1813, he 
advised them to petition against the renewal of the Company's 
Charter. In 1832, the case was brought before the House of Com¬ 
mons; and was referred to a Committee of that House; but the 
termination of the session put an end to the enqniry, and prevented 
the Committee from offering an opinion as to the merits of the case. 
Mr. Prendergast himself got into Parliament several times, as a 
*• member of the House of Commons. In 1830, when the Tories 
were turned out of office, Lord Ellenborough was about to give the 
case a further consideration. 

v At the close qf 1831, Mr. Prendergast solicited the attention of 
Mr. Grant to the case of his constituents, edntending that the loans 
of those unfortunate Creatures wCce originally made under the virtual 
guarantee of the Company’s Government, and therefore bad a 
special right to the interference of the British Government with the 
King of Oude. On the 12th of April, 1832, Mr. Grant stated to 
the Company, that he had reviewed all the proceedings, connected 
with this case, and that the result of the review which he had taken 
of the case, was a conviction in his mi ml, that the circumstances 
connected with the transactions of it, gave it so peculiar a character, 
that it ought to be pressed upon the Government of Oude for pay¬ 
ment ; the claim had been repeatedly recognized by the authorities, 
both abroad and at home— by the circumstances under which the 
debts were contracted—by the^bf^cet^ation entered into by Mr. 
0wnyHori by the favoimb^l^^^itt’ ttywwd- in their behalf 
by Lord Teignmouth, and LoidWcUesley; yet nothing was done to 
fiilfil the expectations which hftd been most naturally excited in the 
minds of the unfortunate creditor*. We ought not to be deterred 
from using our best 'endeavouts to obtain justice, however tardy, for 
* the parties who. aland to us in the relation of sujbjects, and who have 
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sustained a grievous -injury, by the length of time during which 
without Vny deftwilt on their part, it has been withheld.. Tlie right 
and duty\>f interference on the part of any country in behalf of its 
own subjects, against independent states, arc established by'national 
law, and recognized is the practice of all nations, and particularly 
of Great Britain. Such right and duty ere surely not impaired by 
the circumstance that the wrong-doer happens, in this instance, to be 
a prince, depending for his throne entirely on our support. Our in¬ 
terposition with the King of Oude, in order to obtain the Settlement 
of thisclaim, should be direct and formal; the Governor-General in 
Council should be dimmed to lose no time in addressing to the King 
of Oude a letter to that purport, arid his lordship should be desired 
to instruct the Resident to take an early opportunity of delivering 
that letter to the King, and of verbally explaining to his Majesty 
the grounds on which the British government have felt foemselte# 
constrained to press upon his serious attention, a claim which ought 
to have been discharged thirty years ago, and which the agents of 
the parties have not erased to prosecute to the utmost extent of 
their power, both in India and in this country. The rate and amount 
of interest should, of course, be settled according to the law and 
usages of the country in which the debt Was contracted. The 
mode and details of payment must be matter of negotiation* between 
the King of Oude and the Supreme Government^ I have to request 
that you will prepare the draft of a despatch to the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral in Council, containing instructions of the tenor above stated. 

On the 9th of May, 1832, the Company replied:—“ The proceed¬ 
ings which ore now pending in parliament on the claims of Mr. 
Hedges and of Mr. Hutchinson, and the communication which the 
Court have recently received respecting fob claims of Messrs. W. 
Palmer and Co., and those of the Lucknow bankers, appear to the 
Court to be of such a nature, as to ihake it their indispensable duty 
to etkdaavour to convey to you, and through you to the rest of his 
Majesty's ministers, the conviction which the Court entertain of the 
pernicious tendency of the principle involved m all those proceed¬ 
ings and communications. If the case'of the Lucknow bankers is 
to' be taken up dk you purposed shoukf be/ what can the Court say 
to* the^presO»iv«s Of &f Harry or to (Dose of Colonel 

Frith, Major Webbefr, Captain Gdwtufdl, #id many others, on whose 
behalf the British Government, when tafttdted, has refused to lend 
ita good offices with foe Vizier; or h6V Will it be possible to resist the 
multitude of dormant doinis, not drifyupoh Oude, but upon othet 1 
ndtivn‘rtt^;-viliidfe' : 'aie known the part of fyiropeatts 
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and also of natives, who are* equally entitled to consideration with 
the Lucknow bankers ? It is clear to the Court, that if the Authority 
of the Government were to be employed in the one east, it would 
be immediately asked, and could not be refused, in otheqk; and that 
demands would arise which it would ruin our allies to mdet. In short. 
Sir, the Court would do you injustice, if they permitted themselves 
to think that you had any adequate idea of the mischief that would 
result from the adoption of the course which you recommend.” 

Mr. Grant immediately replied, expressing his entire dissent, in 
every respect, from the view which the Company took of this claim, 
and of the right mode of dealing with it, conceiving that die effect of 
this interposition, in behalf of justice, can tend only to inspire confi¬ 
dence in die rectitude and protecting vigilance of our government; 
end he felt himself obliged, by a sense of duty, to renew the recom¬ 
mendation conveyed to the Court in his letter of the 12th of April. 
He said, “ it is necessary, however, to advert more particularly than 
I did m that letter, to the question of interest. On this point, I think 
that our interference ought not to be carried to the extent of the 
whole demand. If, on the one hand, the claimants are justified in 
urging that the accumulation has been occasioned by the arbitrary 
refund of Saadut Ali, and his successors, to pay the debt, the King 
of Oude jnay, on the other hand, plead that, as the interference of 
the British Government would at any time have effected the payment, 
it is, in fact, to the withholding, or, to speak nfiore properly, to the 
withdrawing of such interference, that the accumulation is mainly to 
benascribed. Under these circumstances, the amount of interest to 
be allowed appears a fair subject of * compromise; and it will 
probably be found, that the most equitable principle for both patties 
will be, to fix a moderate and reasonable rate of simple interest for 
the whole period. Such a compromise, while it would diminish die 
pressure on his Majesty, would not overlook the unmerited injury and 
injustice inflicted on the bankers, by depriving them tor so many 
years of the use of their capital.” 

On the same day, Mr. Villieradireeted the Court to prepare and 
submit to the Board, with the least practicable delay, the draft of an 
instruction to the Governor-Genet^W Council, oa the subject of 
these claims, in order that no time may he lest in the transmission of an 
hUtmctkm to the Local Government; on this long pending question. 

On the, 13th of December, immediately after the ever to be 
lamented death of Mr. Villiers,/tbe Court having omitted to frame 
and transmit a dispatch, relative to (he claims on Oude, conformable 
, to requisition, the Board themselves prepared orders on the subject, 
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aud sent a dispatch, to be forwarded by the Court of Director*, to the 
Governor-General in Council, in the usual form. This draft said, 
“ it ig inaumbent on us to use our utmost efforts to retrieve the 
present cAimants from the unfortunate situation in which they are 
placed. Under a strong conviction that this is a valid claim against 
the King of Oude, we are of opinion that the settlement'of it should 
no longer be delayed. You will, accordingly, lose no time in 
communicating to the King our sentiments on this subject, and 
strongly urging on him the importance of an immediate and effectual 
adjustment, as due to his own honour, no less than to the interests of 
justice ancP to the wishes of the British Government. The presetat 
claimants are entitled to the same terms as those which were accorded 


by Asoph-ud-Dowlah to the European creditors in 1796, and for 
which Munseram, their agent at the time, contended* together with 
such additional compensation, in consideration of the lapse of time 
which has since intervened, and for which they certainly are not 
responsible, as may appear to you fair and equitable.’' 

On the 1st of March, 1833, the Court remonstrated with the 
Board, against sending out the disjwtch in December. The time and 
attention of the Board, were so completely engaged by die measures 
relating to India and China, which were before parliament, that it 
was not possible to give to the Court's remonstrance the deliberate 
and uninterrupted examination due to it; however, on the termina¬ 
tion of the session, the Commissioners lost no time in taking into 
consideration the statements and reasonings submitted by the Court; 
the result was, that the Cbmmissioners saw no reason whatsoever to 
depart from die course directed in December; and they 'desired that 
the dispatch which was framed by the Board, should be transmitted 
to India without further delay. 

Captain John Loch, the Chairman of the Company, had repeated 
verbal communications upon this subject, with Mr. Grant, with a 
hope that die Bbard might be induced either to withdraw the dispatch, 
or greatly to modifyits contents; but, finding that the Board’s 
decision was unalterable, cm the 15th January, 1834, he called the 


attention of the Court tothp order requiring* them to forward the 
dfepaidtj'wheret^qp,itwas fesolTed^hnine tontraeHcente?—" That, 

. the interference which 
the Board requires that the CkNo^iauyuhpkl exercise with the King 


of Oude, on behalf of the Luchnmr >^k|eers, is unjust in principi4 
incons^tentwiththe relations substftk^#etw«en his Mqgesty eftMk 
Congpany^be meet effects; theG&nrt 

cannot consent, even ministerially, tb act upon the orders of the 
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Board, until compelled by law to do so.” It was also resolved J —'“That 
the Chairman be authorized to take counsel's opinion, whether it is 
imperative upon the Court now to sign the dispatch, as required by 
the Board,—-or whether they may abstain from signing/ it, until a 
Court of Law shall, at the instance of the Board, decide that the 
Board's authority in the case must be obeyed.” 

On the next Court day a Director moved,—That a week’s notice 
should be given, of any intention to submit for signature, the dispatch, 
asprepared by the Board; but the question thereon being put, the 
same was passed in the negutive. At the request of Mr. Grant, 
the chairman and his deputy, Mr. Tucker waited upon hkn upon the 
morning of the 29th, when Mr. Grant adverted to the circumstance 
of the dispatch sent down by the Board, more than a year ago, not 
having yet be^n signed and forwarded to India; and expressed his 
deep regret, that he felt himself called upon to take a further step on 
that matter. In the course of the same day, the chairman stated to 
the Court, that,-under the impression that such further step would be 
taken by Mr. Grant, before the next Wednesday, he would, on that 
day, submit the dispatch in question for the signature of the Court. 

Two days after, that is on the 3lst of January, 1834, the Assistant- 
Secretary of the Commissioners filed an affidavit of the above pro¬ 
ceedings' in the Court of King’s Bench, and the Attorney-General 
moved for a rule niSi for a mandamus against the Court of Directors, 
to compel them to transmit the dispatch to India, which rule to 
shew cause was granted by the judges. On the morning of the 
5th of February, the rule was served upon the Chairman of the 
Company,* who in the courser of the same day laid it before the 
Court of Directors; the 15th of April was given to shew cause why a 
mandamus should not issue—commanding them to transmit the dis¬ 
patch. The Chairman a ithdrew his notice to lay the dispatch on the 
table for signature; and it was resolved by the Court—that the, joint 
opinion <?f the Company's standing counsel and Sir James Scarlett 
be^keiv as to the position in which the Court are now placed by 
the nile which the Board have obtained from the Court of King’s 
and whether .there be not gjrpund UP 00 which tips Court may 
shew cause against that rule, or appeal to his Majesty in 
C$pg»ciL However, half a dozenof the did standards in the direc¬ 
tion, made up their minds, whateverthe law was, that they would 
not sjgn the dispatch; it is -said that they declared, that rather than 
conform they would be ejected freon, their seats, be fined,, go tp 
prison,, and. even be hanged on a gallows, Astell, MarjoribankjS, 
Wigrara, ‘Thornhill, Mills, and Ellice, entered the following pro- 
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test:—** Adverting to (he proceedings/which have already takes, 
place relaftve to die claims of the Lucknow bankers we feel itto 
be our du\ to place upon the records of the Court the expression 
of our detewination not to affix our signatures, under any circum¬ 
stances, to the dispatch proposed by the Board of Commissioners; 
because we afe impressed with the deepest conviction, that any 
attempt to enforce such claims by the direct interference of the 
British Government, would be nothing short of an act of spoliation 
toward^ an ancient and prostrate ally—that it would compromise 
the British character, and lead to consequences most detrimental 
to the continuance of our rule in India.” On. the same day, Mr. 
Tucker, of all people in the world, entered his long-winded protest 
(a very curious document, quite characteristic of the despicable little 
animal), in every paragraph of which he shews off the chair in which 
he sits, just ns if it formed au integral part of himself. Among 
other matter, he said,—“I feitel it my duty to declare, that it is impos¬ 
sible for me to comply with the requisition of the Board on tins'par¬ 
ticular occasion. I urn quite aware that I am called upon to act 
ministerially only in signing the dispatch of the Board; but there 
are cases where I cannot act even ministerially. There are obliga¬ 
tions superior to that of yielding obedience to a mandamus—and 
there are acts which the law itself cannot command*, ac^ which 
cannot be performed without a violation of those principles on which 
all law is founded. The Legislature can, no douGt, investor public 
functionary with large discretional powers, but these powers can 
never extend so far as to give a legal sanction to an act in itsglf 
illegal and criminal. The order which we are required to issue has 
for its object to enforce payment of a claim which has never been 
admitted or substantiated, which takes its origin some forty years 
ago; and which is understood to amount, with interest, to more than a 
million sterling:—it is well known that it will be followed by other 
demands of the same kind, to an enormous amount—every means 
short of force were resorted to, in 1816, for the purpose of inducing 
the Nawaub to satisfy this particular claim. I am called upon 
to make a decided stand—and I feel that it ought to be made at all 
hazards. Adjusted as are the powers between the two departments 
—what gives, or eats give, weight end influence to thfe Court ? The 
knowledge, experience, and political integrity of its members— 
take away these and the Board becomes supreme. The Court! by 
manifesting, on great occasions, Arm resolution, and a high spirit of 
independence, will ruse its own character and Inspire confidence anil 
respect. Our servants, who have not always shewn a becoming 
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jeference to our authority) and station, will leam to ob^y a power 
which is prepared calmly to resist that which it believes tribe wrong, 
and steadily to enforce that which it feels to be right;/and, acting 
thus, our constituents, and the British public, and the people of 
India, will be satisfied that the Court of Directors is, what it ought 
’ to be—an efficient organ of Administration, to whom the interests of 
a great empire may safely be confided/' 

.What would be said if the Commissioners of Excise were to seek 
thus to set themselves above their superior Board—the Lords Commis¬ 
sioners of the Treasury; and if the Chairman of the Excise was to 
declare publicly, that all their knowledge, experience^ and policy, 
should be applied to wrest supremacy from the Crown T The Di¬ 
rectors are by law equally subordinate to the Commissioners for the 
affairs of India; yet they dare thus publicly to conspire against 
those powers which parliament has entrusted to the Crown. 

The Chairman well knows that it is the practice of the Company 
to order its military officers to support officers of the King of Oude in 
collecting the revenue, by means of lighted matches on the fingers 
of the cultivators, and other cruel tortures, and death. It is to be 
hoped that the officers of the Company's army will adopt the words 
in which the chairman protests against the order of his superior, and 
that they will tell the Company—“ There are cases where we cannot 
act even ministerially,” and so*forlh. 

The next time*the Court of Directors met, *IVfr. Clarke added his 
protest; he said, “ whilst willing to give all possible weight to the 
distinguished talent and reputed honesty of purpose of Mr. Grant; 
T am reluctantly, but imperatively, led* solemnly to protest against 
being retired to afford my signature to a document so utterly ex¬ 
ceptionable, both in principle and its probable consequences, if 
enforced.” 

The next week, Messrs. Lock,Bayley, Carrol, Alexander, Jenkins, 
and Shank, signed a minute, by which they say:—“A determination 
upon the part of a director not to affix his signature, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, to such a draft, appears to be tantamount to a determi¬ 
nation to resist the operation of law ; which, if participated in by a 
Jtortyority of the directors, would stop the wheels of thd Indian govern¬ 
ment; and, if confined to a smaller number, cannot save them from 
sftaiing whatever responsibility the Court may be considered to incur, 
so long as they continue to be directors. We feel it never could 
consist with our sense of propriety to remain directors, after wehed 
decided not to he parties in carrying on the affairs of the Company, 
under the system which the Legislature has prescribed; much lest 
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should We consider Ourselves justified fn determining and in advising 
our colleagues, to abstain from dating what the law has imposed; for 
we cannok imagine any doctrine more fatal to every principle of 
governme\, than that a person filling a high and responsible station 
may judge for himself, whether or not he will pay obedience to the 
laws enacted for his guidance. If the legislative enactmepts regard¬ 
ing the Company are defective, it rests with us to point out the de¬ 
fects, and with parliament to apply a suitable remedy; but, as long 
as the laws exist, we are bound to obey them—this is our duty; and 
it is incumbent upon us faithfully to discharge it Neither can we 
allow that %ny responsibility attaches to the directors, for acts done 
by them, in obedience to the authority of the Board, when exercised 
in opposition to the protests of the Court. Sooner than be respon¬ 
sible for this draft, we would resign our seats; but no such respon¬ 
sibility exists. If we sign it, we do so ministerially, and because the 
law compels us; and, surety, every director knows that he is required, 
in some cases to do what the Secret Committee is always required to 
do—to act merely ministerially in communicating to the Indian go¬ 
vernment’s orders and instructions for which the Board are exclusively 
responsible. That there may be circumstances of a public nature, 
which, although only affecting us ministerially, would induce us to 
decline any longer to act in the direction, we fully,admif\, If the 
Board, for example,^ were imposing upon the Court a system of 
governnment which appeared to us to involve the vital interests and 
stability of the Company, and the general character of its adminis¬ 
tration, we should not hesitate to relinquish our seats, and to explain 
to the proprietors our reasons for so doing; but that is notour present 
situation, A decision on the question of the claims of the Lucknow 
bankers has, unfortunately, been passed by the Board; and our 
utmost efforts to change it have been unavailing. We deeply and 
sincerely regret the course which the Board has taken; but we feel 
that it would not become us, upon that solitary ground, to adopt the 
strong alternative of resignation, instead of placing our names mi¬ 
nisterially, and under protest, to the despatch. The Court should use 
every legal means in their power to prevent the transmission of thia 
most objectionable despatch; but, after having ione so, they should 
obey the taw, and by that example, incufcaie in others the important 
duty of obedience to their legal orders. 1fife Court cannot resist the 
authority of the Board, further than thl law still allow; and we 
should not object, accordingly, to sign the dispatch, ministerially, 
under protest, provided die eminent 'counsef whom the Court he* 
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unanimously resolved to consist, shall advise that no legal grounds of 

resistance remain. » . r ■ 

On,the next Court-day, that is, on the 26th of February, 1824, 
Mr. Forbes delivered in a letter, as he found himself iq/ten unsup¬ 
ported minority, stating the reasons which influenced his opinion, 
that the claim is founded in justice; and that it is incumbent on the 
Company to address its strongest representations to the King of 
Oude to effect a settlement of it. Alter a concise, yet clear review 
of the facts of this case, and of tho principle of interference in k, he 
concludes, by saying,—“ let me add one word. It has been asked,— 
“Are we. ready to entertain the other claims contemporaneous with 
tins?’' 1 answer, " Yes.” All such claims as may be equally well 
authenticated. I feel, myself conscientiously hound to give my assent 
to the despatch proposed by the Board, and f am ready to annex my 
signature. I was unfortunately absent when tho Court came to the 
resolution of not signing the despatch ( until compelled by law 
but it will be in their recollection, that I took the earliest opportunity 
of expressing my dissent from that resolution.” 

Lord Grey's feeble ministry gave way to the wicked and corrupt 
opposition of Mr. Tucker; and, in the Peers, Lord Brougham said, 
that Mr. Grant had taken a step, which even his friends could not 
defend. *• 

But the most strange part of this case, is the rider to it: the 
conscientious Directors have resolved to depose the King of Oude, 
and to appropriate to themselves the remaining half of his kingdom. 


MILITARY COURTS-MARTIAL IN INDIA. 

The accounts pouring in upon us, in volumes, of the illegal 
interference and atrocious despotism of the Madras public 
authorities, in reference to the proceedings of that palladium 
of the soldier's rights—Courts-martial, call upon us in terms 
of such loud appeal to enter upon the subject, that not a mo- 
zrfent Can we refrain from doing so. The case of Colonel 
$D^$he, to which it will be remembered our attention was 
directed in ousdast, went so high,as to involve. the character of 
even the chief of the Madrasarmy, Sir Robert O’Callaghauj 
t%' 4 pase to which in this instance our attention will be 
directed, will be found to involve that of the Gopemor of 
the Presidency himdelf! No tongue can remain mute, no 
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pen idle Awhile smdi instances ofjAWfeaable outrage against 
the laws which hold society togetherare put in practice; and 
we take tns opportunity of boldly asserting, that, although 
India may Ve deprived of the means of bringing the tyranni¬ 
cal conduct of her rulers before the tribunal of public opinion, 
(because denied the ‘ liberty of the press,’) yetnever-will any 
portion of her community want a champion to struggle in 
its cause, so long as to up shall belong that post, the func¬ 
tions of which we at present exercise. The gallantry, the 
resplendent acts of heroism by which the Madras portion of 
the Indian army so long has been distinguished) awaken in 
us, we may be allowed to say, a very peculiar degree of in¬ 
terest; and to its cause, at least, we shall ever be devoted 
with a fearless pen, and a heart of fire. On the sincerity of 
this assurance let it finally rely, while we at once give de¬ 
monstration of our zeal, by bringing forward the case to 
which we refer—a case, let it be added, which impeaches 
the honour of the party by whom it was instigated, and of 
Sir Frederick Adam, above all, to a point which would take 
more than the potency even of despotism to screen from 
general obloquy and condemnation. * ^ 

Captain Sprye—Deputy-judge Advocate of the district of 
Vizagapatam, during Borne months was employed by the Ma¬ 
dras authorities to act in the capacity of Public Prosecutor, in 
the cases of innumerable individuals, whom the Government 
had pronounced rebels. So long as the sentences of the tribu- 
naiover which he presided were in accordance with the man¬ 
dates of the Government, so long. Captain Sprye was 
loaded by, the<Government with every*mark favour and 
distinction. But, eventually comes the case of a family , of a 
Rajah. The Captain cannot convict* because the evidence 
is insufficient to conviction; and the, family of the Rajah 
oonsequenriy are acquitted. The Government, at this, take 
timhrage;. and without comment,^ without the assignment of 
any motive, without offering thu g round, or that jin explana¬ 
tion of the abruptness of such a course, thrust Captain Sprye 
from his appointment,, gave it another (a..Lieutenant 
Moore) call * newCourt-martiajl ontlje Rajah’s family '; 
and, in reply to Captain Sprye, who in the barest justice de- 
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mands—Why he had been so thrust out ? state ft that no 
reply is necessary." Now, without referring to tpe affair of 
the Rajah, yet in what a predicament does not Ups place the 
Madras Government, with regard to Captain Sprye alone ? 
Here is an officer on whom, the shortest period, previously, 
they hall publicly lavished the highest favours, ejected violently 
from his post; and, without reason or cause assigned, tacitly 
loaded with disgrace, and consequently left as an object open 
to the reproach, or, at least, suspicion of the whole Army ! 
Was any thing more flagrant than this, ever enacted ? unhe¬ 
sitatingly we assert, never!—yet, this is the result of the 
want of free public discussion. Sir Frederick Adam, no, 
nor Sir Robert O'Callaghan, would no more have dared to 
perpetrate such an act in the face of a Free Press, ffian they 
will relinquish their insolent career, not being in terror of it: 
but of this let them continue assured, that let the Court of 
Directors attempt to shield them as it may, yet that such 
atrocity will not be endured by a British public, when once 
we shall be enabled to bring it sufficiently before its atten¬ 
tion, addition to wbat we hare related, Captain Sprye, in a 
state of extremg ill health was ordered to one of the unheal - 
thiest districts in India. A certificate from the Medical 
Officer of the regiment alone, interposed to prevent his pro¬ 
ceeding thither; and, in the meantime, in answer to the Cap¬ 
tain's unremitting appeals for a specific accusation and public 
trial, he is hastily put under arrest; Court and place appointed 
for his trial—and, mark, on 6 charge, not at the time drown 
out but subsequently concocted ! 

-:> For the present, we have only left ourselves space to 
announce that the Court sot, the accusation was actually 
brought forward—and, in the fade of the whole world tit it 
be told, Captain Sprye is acquitted triumphantly acquitted! 

-Acquitted in spite of the deepest laid intrigues/Supiiotted 
hylSi that talent, leagued' with Irresponsible {fower, could 
tb lead to the overthrew* of its adversary—Captain 
.'Sppr-foAcquitted!' 

; Hereis one instance—we have a thousand to relate to the 
same pqrport ; but what a commentary is pot this, on the 
conduct of the Madras Government! 
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THE SYSTEM OF'DIVING 

In the Defym for the Recovery of valuable* lost in Tank* and Rivert. 

Happening to lope a valuable diamond ring when swimming some 
years since, in a tank in the Deccan, I was induced to employ a set 
of dggers for. its recovery; not, I confess, with much hopes of 
success, notwithstanding .the confident tone in which I was assured 
they seldom or never failed in their search. I was however most 
agreeably disappointed, for, after seven hours* labour, the ring was 
found. As die mode which they adopted for the recovery of the 
lost article, ilhis new to me, and may probably be unknown to many 
of your readers, I venture to fbrward the following brief sketch of 
their proceedings. The head of the set I employed, and who, 
eventually, was successful in his search, was a celebrated diver in that 
part of flHia. He wore a beautiful gold bangle on his right arm— 
a present from the Peshwa Bajee Rao, for having recovered a valuable 
emerald from the Tapti river, which that prince had dropped in 
crossing the stream. He assured me, that although a most laborious 
and sometimes painful trade, he had usually found it a lucrative occu¬ 
pation. I may add that I subsequently saw the same mode adopted, 
on various occasions, for the recovery of the nose ornaments, ear¬ 
rings, and other jewels lost by women when bathing ofi the ghats of 
the great rivers and banks in that part of the country, and almost 
alwayth s wisuccess.—Their method is as follows :— A set of divers 
consists of three persons, two of whom dive by turns, while the third 
sits on the adjoining bank. The two divers wade to the place pointed 
out, if within their depth, each carrying with him a circular flat bot¬ 
tomed wooden basin, with sloping sides, about* seven inches deep and 
two and a half feet in diameter. With this the diver descends, and 
having scooped into it as much of the surface of the mud or sand as 
it will contain, ascends with the platter and sends it ashore, where its 
contents are carefully washed and examined by a third person. If 
the water Ins not deep, when one man has stooped under water, he is 
kept down by his partner, placing one footupon his neck or shoulders, 
until the platter is filled, on which a signal is made, the foot is with¬ 
drawn, and the man rises to the surface. IJut wbei\ the depth of 
water will not admit of such arrangement, Jin' diver sinks a grapnel, 
or heavy stone from a canoe, and then desctshls by the rope. When 
he ascends the platter is lifted into the boat, and there examined. To 
this way, they continue to work for hours, each, diver descending in 
turn, until they have examined the whole surface of the mud or sand 
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around the place pointed out and very seldom fail of success, if ordi¬ 
nary information be only afforded as to the spa? near Vhich the 
article has been lost. They remain under water from oneAo two and 
a-hnlf minutes at a time—oft-times more, if the water beiaeep. They 
adept the same system precisely, whether in Mill water or in a 
running stream ; only, that in the latter, of course, their labour is 
more severe-—their success more precarious. Their remuneration 
depends solely on success; the ordinary salary being one-third of the 
extricated value of the lost article, and which is divided in equal 
portions among the set.— Lieut. Taylor —Journal of the Asiatic 
Society for January. 


THE GOVERNORSHIP OF BOMBAY. 


On the appointment of Sir F. Adam to succeed Mr. Lushington in 
the government of Madras, a loud outcry was made in thttHouse of 
Commorfs (and with great propriety) for a reduction in the salary, 
which Was accordingly effected; but in the present appointment of 
Mr.Grant to a Governorship, the duties of which are anything but 
onerous, we have heard nothing of a reduction, which, in common 
justice, should be applied to the one appointment as to the other 
The wojk of retrenchment and reduction seems to be going on un¬ 
sparingly in Sndia, by Lord Bentinck; and why, therefore, should 
high situations, ab they become vacant, not be subjected to the same 
rule, at so fitting an opportunity ? Is it that the new Governor is 
tlje Brother of the President of the Board of Control, and therefore 
exempt from the cuttings and pruning* to which all other Indian 
officials ale unhappily exposed! •> 

The following particulars of Mr. Robert Grant’s salaries and emolu¬ 
ments, at Bombay, arc drawn from on account printed by order of the 
House of Commons, on the 5th of June, 1334; but the sums are under¬ 
stated, by reckoning the rupee at only two shillings; for instance, we 
Relieve his own salary is fifteen thousand pounds, net. 

Salary of the Governor . . . , . ... . , £ 14,35D 

Salary of his 3 Private Secretaries. .• . . ... . .* 1,400 

SWory and allowances of his Surgeon , . , . «. . . 540 

. Bareli House establishment, 39 persons . . . # . . . . 1,371 

Malabar Point House establishment, 98 persons .... 584 

Dapoolee House establishment, 8 persons ...... 148 

Governor’s Body Guard of 66 Siblen-keepers and Footmen 802' 


Total of Civil Salaries for die Governor and his 145 
personal attendants . . . 


} 


£ 18,195 







is; 


. Scene tn the Jail. 

The rant of the palace* and garden J; the use of the {date, furni¬ 
ture, carriages, cattle, steamer?, yachts, boats, &c.; the attendance 
of the iwfitary body-guard, a chaplain, lascars, convicts, <Src,, are 
extras nororpught into such a vulgar thingasacash account. When¬ 
ever occasion requires, the Post-o$ce runners will convey oysters, 
bread, &c,, a hundred miles or so, gratis; but, besides these direct" 
personal allowances ami enjoyments,.the Governor can. subscribe, 
to dtarities, and lie has a pension and stipend list to manage, which 
amounts to the sum of 219,124/. 10 s. per annum.,The total civil 
establishments of Bombay cost, in salaries and allowances alone, the 
enormous sum of 969,821/. per annum. 

The esiitblishment of steam packets is a good result of the 'ap¬ 
pointment of the President’s brother to Bombay; and we look td the 
new Governor with renewed hope; though hope has so often beert 
disappointed by new Governors, that we had almost resolved ,nd 
longer tb expect much from any new administration. 

We merely attempt to state the value of the office to which Mr. 
R. Grant has been appointed, for we think the country ought to know 
it; however, it is so mystified, that we cannot find exact data. Hie 
Governor will live in a style equal to the expenditure of more than 
50,000/. a-year, and he will save 13,000/. a-year, and accumulate by 
interest, 10 , 000 /. in his live years; so that, after having cost the 
country 325,000/., he may return, an honest man, with 75,090/. 


SCENE IN THE JAIL. 

Lieut. Doleful with his Attorney. * 

Lieut. Doleful .—I have shewn you the arheuut of my debts, which, 
before I could think of defraying, was 3000 Rupees. It was now my 
determination to set about fulfilling my promise of remitting to my 
Agents 50 Rupees a month. My pay came in, which amount^) to 


202 Rupees a month. My Servants to .. 

. 60 

My Board, Wine, &c. 

90 

My Horse 

16 

My Clothes » 4 

30 

Military and Orphan Fund 

6 

, • ■,* ■ «, . 

202 

Here, then, was the full amount of my receipts. 1 

I was not able, 


W W - • J 

as*you may readily suppose, to remit the fifty. I now became truly 
. wretched^ A breach of promise on my part was the consequence, 
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and I calculated what would the result if I did not make sop$ kind 
of remittance to keep down adebtrunning on at eighteen per 
cent., the interest of which was .dS wopees a month. In tms state of 
great anxiety, I was advised by one of my friends to avaiL myself as 
much as I possibly could of goin| out to dine, by courting the society 
of married families. The resource was far from being agreeable 
me. I dejested the man that would , impose himself on the good 
nature and hospitality of others, and I determined rather to starve 
than be guilty of such an alternative. My resolutions were soon 
upset; for I received a visit from Col. Bountiful, who with a warm¬ 
heartedness I shall never forget, informed me that he was the bosom 
friend of my father, from whom he had received many favours; and, 
with irresistible entreaty, compelled me to reside with him. I did not 
fail now to comn$i$ce upon my monthly remittances. An event oc¬ 
curred, however, which began to change -in a more astonishing degree 
the aspect of my future prospects. A ward of Col. B.’s took it into 
: her head to give me her heart in remuneration for stealing mine. 
Love is blind, Sir, and hasty; and therefore 1 did not consider 
the consequences of marrying whilst I was in debt Col. B., being 
an officer, had not a doit to give this lovely girl. It is sufficient 
to say that we were married notwithstanding, and so long as I had 
the honour of remaining in the same cantonment with Col. B., 
our exjyfases ^ere not increased. Alas! however, Col. B. quitted 
the station, and ypur humble servant was driven now, with the ad¬ 
dition of his wife, on his own resources. What was to be done ? the 
knot was tied; besides, my lovely girl vowed that she would rather 
dig', and endure want than leave her hqsband, to reside with her 
guardian. JMy remittances ceased; my debt accumulated and sub¬ 
sequently coming upon Half Batta, I was arrested, and brought to 
the residence in which we have now the honour to converse. 

Attorney .—There can be no question as to your claim to all the 
, privileges the law can grant to an insolvent. The ruinous principles 
pjl® service in which you are employed, is unquestionably that of 
debt in the onset of an expensive military career. To 
youth of an extravagant and thoughtless turn, inevitable ruin from 
debtmust be a consequence, and in cases of such debt, breach of 
vitwtdhe {follows, and with that breach of promise disregard of that 
which exalts and makes men honoifrable and respected 
in soldiery. I do not mean to say such has been the result in your 
service, but certainly there exists a cause for such an effect, and it 
would be wise in this Government to remove it. [ Exeunt. 
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4 Icutta. ter was brought before .counsel they'-, 

IE COURT, thought in fact that the Court would not 

Feb.&Lh, 1834. set aside the award. On the 26th of* 

Thomas Learmouth tm« Joint October 1831, Messrs. Tulloh and Co. • 
Moore and James Coull. wrote, he believed it would be found, 

Mr. Clarke stated that the plaintiff in this letten—it was written in Ijte hand- 
this case was Thomas Learmouth, and writing of Mr, Moore. A new firm had 
that the defendants were John Moore been previously constituted between 
and James Coull. The plaint had been Messrs. Moore and Coull, under the same 
filed on the 24th of December 1833, and name of Tulloh and Go. A doubt might 
stated that the defendants were respeo be raised as to whether Mr. Coull, could- 
tively British subjects. The action was he made answerable for the debts of his 
brought to recover the sum of Rs. 47,380- predecessors, hut that would be set aaid% 
13 for which theyallbwed, by a bill of parti- by liis own admission, which would be 
culars, a set off of Rs. 6451-10-1. TheAd- unanswerable. The following was the' 
voeate-generul opened the case. This action concluding paragraph of the letter to ; 
was brought for a sum of forty-seven tiiou- which he alluded:—**The amount due on 
sand and odd rupees, giving credit however the award, calculated with interest up to’ 
to the other party lor certain sums, between tin 1 .10th of January next is Sa Rs 1,128,61- 
five and six thousand rupees, which they 1*1-7; and with reference to Mr. Lear- 
adinilted hat ing received, and ony other mouth’s letter to us requiring the re- 
sums which the defendants could prove niittance of £6000. through you, our Mr-' 
they had paid on the plaintiff’s account. Moore has only to state his willingness to 
The plaintiff, Mr. Thomas Learmouth, had neet Mr. Learmouth’s wishes and your 
originally been a partner in the house of own mi that point, by paying the sum ,re- 
Tullnh and Co., which in 1821 he, as well quisito for the remittance in part payment 
as a Mr. Rowan Ronald, had quitted. of the award, and transferring the balance 
Their shares in the concern were given Ine to a new account with our present 
to different other persons, and amongst firm of Tulloh and Co., for which a due 
others they were succeeded by Mr. Moore, acknowledgment will be given by% us.” 
one of the defendants in the present ac- 1° consequence of thja ( letter a conversa¬ 
tion. Mr. Learmouth left in t%e hands tion afterwards took place between Mr. 
of the firm a considerable sum of money, Moore and one of the gentlemen, of the 
but in 1830 a dispute arising aB to the house of Fergusson and Co., and it wae 
payment of the amount of it, Mr. Lear- then agreed that the sum which remained* 
mouth brought au action against the th#n over should be allowed to remain with, 

partners in that Court. At that time Mr. the new firm, on certain terms; but it was 

Moore was a partner;—in fact he was the thought more satisfactory that some agree- 
nnly surviving partner of the firm that had ment should be'gjven, in consequence of 
been established in 1821. For some rea- which tbi* letter was written. He need 
son it was thought adviseable that the not trouble their Lordships with the de¬ 
case should be referred to arbitration; and tails, but would content himself with 
the arbitrators awarded that Rs. 106,473 reading the concluding paragraph. It ran. 

were due to Mr. Learmouth by Mr. thus—“I believe he," meaning Mr.- 

Moore, as the surviving partner of the Learmouth, “ has not instructed you to 
firm established in 1821; but calculating withdraw hit funds; and I therefore prrft 
interest up to January 1832, they awarded sume it would be dping only what he 
that there Would be then due by Mr. wishes to place the balance in the*hands 
Moore, aaumof Rs. 1,12,861. The arbitra- of the present firm of Tulloh and Co., at 
tors directed that the payment should be the usual interest; and that it should be 
made in January 1832, and that was their fixed for a certain period, % and be remdv- 
reason for calculating the nftmey that able thereafter on six months notice." 
would be due at that period. In October That lattet was addressed by a partner of 
1831, application was made by Messrs, the then firtn|pf Tulloh and Co. to Messrs. 
Fergusson and Co. the attornie* of Mr. Fergussou antt Co., and dated the 3d 
Learmouth who was then in England, to November1831; and in answer to it, on. 
the house of TuHoh and Co. for certain the lfiflr of November, came a letter 
accounts which would have been of im- which, after having answered the first 
port&nce if proceedings had been taken to parts, concluded as follows—“ We bpg to 
sat aside the award; but when the mat- say in reply to the last paragraphs! your 
Fat> IndiA and Col. Mag. VOL. viu. No. 45 , Q 
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letter, that unless we receive iWtrary 
instructions in the moantinie, we shall not 
object to your transferrins the balance to 
an account with your firm, at the usual 
interest, on the day on which the award 
becomes payable.” It would be shown 
that it had been so transferred, by the ac¬ 
knowledgment of one of the partners. On 
the 3d of .January 1833, Messrs. Fergus- 
son and Co. wrote to Messrs. Tnlloh and 
Co. as follows “ Having lately leceive 
instructions from Mr. Lrannouth to make 
him a furthor remittance of four or five 
thousand pounds, we shall be obliged to 
you, with reference to the < (including 
paragraph of our letter of the 16th of No¬ 
vember 1831, to purchase bills to that ex¬ 
tent, and forward them to us lor trans¬ 
mission to that gentleman,—or furnish us 
with the means to comply with his wish." 
The reply to this letter was of groat im¬ 
portance;—not only was it a recognition 
from Messrs Tulloh and Co. of the money 
being transferred to the new firm, hut it 
was actually written in the hand-writing 
of Mt. Coull, the new partner. It was 
in these terms :—“ We have the pleasure 
to say in ieply to your note of last even¬ 
ing, that wc shall follow up the arrange¬ 
ment entered into with you respecting 
Mr. Learmoutli’s funds in our hands on 
the 31st of January last, in due time 
and it*%as signed “Tulloh and Co.— 
so their Lordship^ *wouid perceive that 
there lind been a complete acknowledg¬ 
ment, a complete recognition. Notwith¬ 
standing this acknowledgment however,— 
/totwitlisuinding that a regular notice of 
more than six months lmd beeu given to 
pay up the money, no such money had 
been paicF; and Mr. Learmoutli was conse¬ 
quently under the necessity of bringing 
his action in tliat Couit to recover it. He 
would make no further comment. It was 
for their Loidships to hoar the evidence 
produced, and to find their verdict upon 
it.—John Livingston, sworn: Mr. Moore 
and Mr. Coull weie carrying on business 
in October and November 1831, under 
the style of Tulloh and Co, I don’t know 
whether there were any other partners 
then. I believe Messrs. Moore and Coull 
commenced business together in May 
1826. They had then another partner 
(Mr. Livingston) who died in November 
1828. Alt the time of his death there 
were no other partners that I am aware of 
than himself, Mr. Moore and Mr. Coull. 
Mr. Livingston was my brother. I was em¬ 
ployed in the house from May 1826 to 
May 1827- I believe Mr. William Rus¬ 
sell, who is since deceased, was admitted 
a partner in 1831, I believe he died in 


the beginning of 1832./Mr. William 
Fraser was admitted into fcartnership on 
the 1st of July 1833, Those were the 
only partners admitted subsequent to Mr. 
Livingston’s death, to/the best of my 
knowledge. I hiii intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Moore and Mr. Coull. The 
witness then proved the signatures of Mr. 
Moore to documents A 1» and D, and of 
Mr. Coull to C.—Cross-ex.by Mr. Turton : 
Mr. Coull was admitted (lining the life of 
my brother. I hear that on liis entrance into 
the firm there were cei tain liabilities for 
which he was not responsible ; but 1 do not 
know what those liabilities weie. Mr. 
Learmoutli was in the habit of drawing 
money from the firm ; ^sut 1 do not know 
whether Mr. Coull paid any pit of those 
sums or not. I am the nephew of Mr. 
Learmoutli. My brother wap also his 
nephew. My brother was in his uncle’s 
debt when he died, hut I do not know on 
what account. I never heaiil that he died 
gioatly indebted to the outgoing partners . 
but 1 believe lie died in debt to Tulloh 
and Co., about two lakhs of rupees. I 
believe that this claim arises out of a sum 
of money left by my uncle in the house. 
I have heard from Mr. Moore tliat my 
brother remonstrated with the plaintiff on 
the amount of the claims of tlve outgoing 
partners. 1 never heard the plaintiff say 
that lie had no claim against Mr. Coull. 
1 know that he originally proceeded 
against Mr. Moore alone. I believe Mr. 
Moore was admitted when my uncle left 
the house. I do not know when ho was 
admitted. I believe Mr. Coull was not 
in,any degree inteiested in the house till 
1823. I never heard my unde say that 
he undertook, on leaving the firm, to put 
Mr. Moore and his partner in possession 
of good and available assets to the extent, 
of its liabilities—Re-ex.: Mr. Coulihas 
acted as a pai tuer in the house siure my 
arrival in 1826. I have also seen Mr. 
Moore act as partner from the time of my 
arrival. That signature [E] is in the writing 
of Mr. Coull.— J Gilmore, sworn : I was a 
partner in the house of Fergusson and Co., 
in 1831. Mr. Learmouth was then in 
England. Our house acted as his attornies 
and agents. In* November 1831 we ad¬ 
dressed Tulloh and Co. [B put into his 
hand.] This was received by Fergusson 
and Co., on the 26th October 1831. Be¬ 
fore that time Mr. Learmouth brought 
an action against Mr. Moore, which was 
dropped and submitted to arbitration. I 
believe Mr. Moore called on us in conse¬ 
quence. I believe the firm of Tulloh and 
Cp. then consisted of Mr. Moore and Mr. 
Coull. A sum liad been awarded to Mr. 
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Learmouth, add Mr. Moon* paid 60002. to 
lie remitted to Mr. Learmouth. Mr. 
Moore wished Ws to transfer the balance 
to an account vith Tulloh and Co.; to 
w Inch, after s»m£ conversation, we agreed. 
We subsequentlyReceived a letter from 
Mr. Moore. [A put into the witnesses 
hand.] We agreed to what he proposed 
in thatletter. That [C] was received on the 
12th Jan. 1833, at which time I believe Mr. 
Coull and Mr. Moore were the only part¬ 
ners. They were likewise the only part¬ 
ners in 1831. There was a consent to 
transfer given in writing. There was a 
sum of 47,000 and odd rupees left in 
their hands. The sum of Rs. 47,381 -13-7 
was transferred to" he account of Tulloh 
and Co.—Cross-ex.: The amount that re¬ 
mained due was the balance of the award 
that was not paid.; 6000/. was paid. Au 
action eras brought against Mr. Moore 
only in 1830. We mode the claim upon 
TullohandCo., but Mr. Moore replied that 
he was the only person liable. Our pro¬ 
ceedings were directed against Mr. 
Moore, as the surviving partner of that 
Ann that succeeded Mr. I.earmouth on 
going out. I do not think that Mr. Coull 
was a partner at the time that Mr. Lcar- 
mnuth went out. We never paid any 
sums of money to Mr. Moore or Mr. 
Coull on account of Mr. Learmouth, 
there was merely that transfer. The 
60002. was paid by Mr. Moore alone; and 
we did not consider Mr. Cdhll at all 
liable for the amount of the award. The 
award was against Mr. Moore only, as the 
surviving member of the firm. I rather 
think the award is lost. It was for Mr. 
Moore to pay a certain sum of money, 
for Mr. Moore only. An account was 
opened with Tulloh and Co. for the ba¬ 
lance, at Mr. Moore’s request. The 
60002. were paid before the award was 
due, to meet the convenience of Mr. 
Learmouth. We had no instructions 
from Mr.Learmouth respecting the balance. 
—Seebnarain Law, a writer in tho service 
of Messrs. Fergnsson and Co. produced a 
letter-book, and proved that one of the 
entries, marked G., No. I, was the copy 
of a letter despatched to Mr. Moore. The 
peon’s book, with Mr. Moore's initials, 
was also produced to prove that it bad 
been received by the party to whom it 
was addressed.—Goluckchunder Ghose, 
writer to the same firm, produced another 
letter-book; and proved that one of the 
entries marked I, No. 1, was the copy of 
another letter despatched by the firm to 
the same party.—Mr. Gilmore recalled: In 
Feb. 1833, I had a conversation with Mr. 
Moore relative to this matter. I wished 


him to* remit 50002., that Mr. Learmouth 
had written for, direct. 1 wished him to 
remit the surplus of the award. Our 
house was then in difficulties, and I did 
not wish the money to be paid to ub. I 
requested him to remit it hunself, instead 
of remitting it through us. He said, as we 
were Mr. Lenimouth’s attomies, he 
thought he was bound to pay* it to us. 
It has not been paid to us.—Cross-ex.; 
When we had this conversation the under¬ 
standing was that Tulloh and Co. were to get 
6 mo.’s notice. The following documents 
were put in evidence. A was a letter from 
Mr. Moore to Messrs. Fergusson and Co. 
dated 3d November, 1831, enclosing Mr. 
Learmouths’s accounts up to the 30th 
of April that year, and conehiding with 
the paragraph quoted by the Advocate- 
General ih his opening speech. B was a 
letter, dated the 26th of October, 1831. 
from Messrs. Tulloh and Co. to Messrs. 
Fergusson and Co. containing another 
passage quoted by the Advocate-General, 
expressing the readiness of Mr. Moore to 
remit the 6,0001. to Mr. Learmouth, and 
to transfer the balance to a new account 
with the firm as then constituted. G No. 

1, was the copy of a letter dated 16th 
November, 1831, addressed by Messrs. 
Fergusson and Co. to Mr. Moore, stating 
that unless they received contajry in¬ 
structions in the mean tidfe, they lhould 
not object to the trsflyifcr of the balance 
to an account with Tulloh and Co. at the 
usual interest. C was a letter dated the 
4th Japuary, 1833, signed Tulloh and 
Co. and addressed to Fergusson and Co.q 
expressing their readiness to follow up 
the arrangement entered into jgith them 
in the preceding Janunry, respecting Mr. 
Learmouth’s Kinds in their (Tulloh and 
Co.’s) hands. I, No. l,was the copy of 
a letter (luted 3d January, 1833, addressed 
by Messrs. Fergusson and Co. to Messrs. 
Tulloh and Co., calling upon them to pur¬ 
chase bills to the amount of four or five 
thousand pounds for Mr. Learmouth, with 
reference to the concluding paragraph 
of their letter of the 16th of November, 
I <831. E was an account headed “ Tho¬ 
mas Learmouth in account with Tulloh 
aitd Co.,” signed “Tulloh and Co.,” 
brought up to the SOthrf April, 1831, 
and exhibiting , a balance of rupees 
1,60,473-7-1. Mr. Turton addressed 
the Court at great length for the defence; 
but the judgment will be quite sufficient 
for general information. Sfc John Franks, 
said that Mr. Moore appeared to be the 
only surviving partner of the house of 
Tulloh and Co. as constituted on the re¬ 
tirement of the plaintiff. The original 
Q 2 
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contract survived in him, and he appeared 
to him to be the only person liable. 
There seemed to have been a subsequent 
constitution of the house by the adoption 
of new partners; hut he did not find 
that the contract that was made by the 
adnfission of Mr. Coull made him liable 
to the original debts of the house. It 
was possible that an incoming partner 
might be made liable for the fornini debts 
of a house, but if so it must be because 
of a contract between him and the part¬ 
ners, and it must he a very special agree¬ 
ment between them to make him liable 
for demands for which others only were 
liable before; because'the old considera¬ 
tion of debt could not be supposed to ex¬ 
tend to the new partner, unless specifi¬ 
cally shown. In the present case Mr. 
Moore being liable on the original con¬ 
tract, there appeared to have been an 
action brought against him as the surviv¬ 
ing partner. The matter had been sub- 
aequently submitted to arbitration; and 
the arbitrators had given an award-against 
Mr. Moore alone. No part of the con¬ 
sideration appeared to have been received 
by Mr. Coull, which could have made 
him liable by law, for the original sum. 
The only question to decide was whether 
any thing had taken place subsequent to 
the awffd to render Mr. Coull liable for 
that tbr which*originally Mr. Moore had 
been liable alone. (There was nothing 
to make him so. There must be a new 
consideration to make him subject to that 
to which he was not liable originally. 
JBe took it therefore that Mr. Coull had 
not been originally liable; and that no¬ 
thing ha(j, subsequently occurred to make 
him so. He repeated that there muBt 
have been a very special agreement in¬ 
deed between the old partners and the 
new to make the latter answerable for 
the original debts of the former. Sir 
John Grant perfectly concurred with his 
learned brother. It was admitted on all 
bauds that one of the two defendants 
was not connected with the sum due by 
the other to the plaintiff originally. An 
account (£) had been put in, r/igued Tul- 
ioh and Co., and it had been proved that 
h had been signed by Mr. Coull, who 
«n not otherwise liable for that sum, 
unleas he thereby rendered himself so. 
He did net think that the mere circum¬ 
stance of the signature of Tulloh and Co. 
being written by him would bind him to 
that for which he was not previously 
liable ; but even if it wpnld, it had been 
subsequently abandoned by the plaintiff’s 
attornies by the action brought by them 
against Mr. Moore alone ; and he there¬ 
fore thought it would only be pussling 


the case to go further Khck. By the 
arbitrators' award the dgot was ascer¬ 
tained to be due by Mr. l^loore alone, and 
to make the other partv also liable, they 
must go to something teat had happened 
since. He would throw every thing pre¬ 
ceding that award out of the question, 
and would go at once to Mr. Moore’s 
letter of the 3d of November, 1831. The 
first letter it appeared referred to a new 
agreement, and in that of the 3d of No¬ 
vember he said thnt he was willing to 
make the arrangement, presuming that 
it would be only what Mr. Learmouth 
would wish, to pliire the balance in the 
hands of Tulloh and Co. ut a certain in¬ 
terest. Now if those terms were ac¬ 
cepted by Messrs. Fergusson and Co., no 
doubt it was part of tlic condition that 
the money should be placed in th<’ bands 
of Messrs. Tulloh and Co. and not re- 
movealile unless upon six months’ notice; 
lor the conditions, if taken at all, must 
be taken together; and so the defendants 
could not insist, on the six months' no¬ 
tice unless they admitted their liability, 
nor could the plaintiff insist upon their 
liability unless he admitted their right 
to the notice. But then let them seo 
whether this agreement had evgr been 
carried into effect. The answer was on 
16tli Nov. bv Messrs. Fergusson and Co. 
not to Messrs Tulloh and Co. but to Mr. 
Moore. It ran thus—“ We beg to say 
in reply to the last paragraph of your 
letter thnt, unless we receive contrary 
instructions in the mean time, we shall 
not object to your transferring the balance 
to 4 m account with y«ur firm at the usual 
interest, on the day on which the award 
becomes payable.” There was nothing 
said in this it was true with regard to the 
six mouths’ notice; but if tb*»v accepted 
the offer, they must have accepted the 
whole. i’lUt what was the acceptation ? 
—“unless we receive contrary instruc¬ 
tions .n the mean time.” It was condi¬ 
tional ; and to render it binding it must 
be shown that the condition had been 
fulfilled. It did not appear what was the 
result of this condition; and nothing was 
done till the 3d of January, 1833, when 
Messrs. Fergussftn and Co. wrote a letter 
in which they referred to the letter of 
1631. It "was quite clear that nothing 
had passed between 1831 and January 
1833. Mr. Coull’s answer of the 4th of 
January referred to the 31st of January, 
1832. It said——' 14 We shall follow up 
the arrangement entered into with you 
respecting Mr. Learmouth’s funds in our 
hands on the Slat of January last, in due 
time.” That was that they would follow 
up the arrangement about the funds, 
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which funds ufere in their hands on the 
31st January/ There was no evidence 
of an agreement; but there was evidence 
of a conditional acceptance of an agree¬ 
ment. Tt did not appear however to him 
to be sufficient bind Mr. Coull, who 
did not appear to have received any con¬ 
sideration. Upon these grounds be 
founded his opinion; and if the parties 
thought that the Court took a wrong 
view on a point of law, they of course 
had their remedy. It appeared to him 
that theie was evidence of a conditional 
agreement, which did not appear ever 
to have been carried into effect. Verdict 
for the defendants. 

March 4th, 18$4.—In this case the 
Advocate-General moved for a rule to 
show cause why a writ of attachment 
should not issue against certain persons 
who had been subpoened to give evidence 
on the trial. He moved for this rule on 
an affidavit of Mr. Shaw, stating that 
they were material witnesses; and that 
they hud not only bem served with their 
subpoenas in the regular way, but that Mr. 
Shaw had on the Saturday preceding tlit* 
trial sent a circular round to each of them 
informing them that the trial would come 
on the following Monday. This was 
a courtesy that Mr. Shaw was not bound 
to perform ; but they were hound to at¬ 
tend on their subjxrnas. In the course 
of the trial it was found necessary to call 
them j but on looking round the Court 
they were not to be found. Mr. Shaw 
then applied to the counsel in the case, 
who objected to calling them at that 
stage of the trial, not wishing to inter¬ 
rupt the proceedings of the Court. At 
the conclusion of the case for the prose¬ 
cution they were called on their sub¬ 
poenas, but they did not answer the call. 
The affidavit further stated that they were 
persons intimately connected with the de¬ 
fendants in the cause, one of them being a 
partner, and the other assistants in their 
employ; consequent!?, it was to be pie- 
sumed, that they were in some degree 
under the influence of the defendants, 
and that they might have been prevented, 
bytheir^from attending to give evidence, 
be that as it might, it*was certain that 
every person subpoenaed attended the 
Court excepting those who Vcre under 
the influence of the defendants ? Haro 
were these persons, under the influence 
of one party, absent, when subpoenaed to 
give evidence by the other. The evidence 
they had been exacted to give was of 
importance; and, if it had not been, the 
present application might not, perhaps, 
have been made. One of them was a 


partnerftn the defendants' Arm, another 
was a book-keeper,-—persons having ac¬ 
cess to the books; and, in calling to 
mind the proceedings' of the late trial, 
their Lordshisps would readily perceive 
how important their evidence would have 
been to show whether or not the transfer 
had actually taken place. They had 
given notice to the defendants |o produce 
their books; and thinking it possible that 
they might not comply, they had sub- 
pcBnaed their servants to give oral testi¬ 
mony on the subject.- They hod not 
attended as required, and under those 
circumstances he moved their Lordships 
for a rule to show cause why an attach¬ 
ment should not issue against them. 
Rule to show cause granted. 

INSOLVENTS’ COURT. 

March 8, 1834. 

IN THE MATTER OF JAMES CuLLEN 
and others. —J aincs Cullen examined 
by Mr, Clarke—I received a letter en¬ 
closing a power of attorney, the letter 
dated August 2, 1832, from Sir Charles 
Blunt, relative to the estate of Sir Alex. 
Seton: it enclosed a power of attorney 
and mi extract of an order of the Mastor 
of the ltolls, 1 received this letter on the 
21st Dec. 1832. In consequence, about 
the 22d of Docemher, wo received 19,000 
rupees at the Treasury, that had Imen long 
over due. We Teceivq^F this sam in 
virtue of the pouter of attorney. I 
believe the power was to the individual 
partners of the house us members of it, 
1 believe the power of attorney is in the 
Treasury. I cannot recollect whethty; 
there was any specific direction in the 
power of attorney. 1 have the letter I 
received from Sir Charles Bluflt. I will 
put in copies of the letter from him, the 
power of attorney, and the extract of the 
order of the Master of the Rolls. We 
did not write to Sir Charles Blunt in 
May, 1833, hut did in May, 1832. We 
acknowledged the receipt of his letter in 
January, 1833. I am satisfied we wrote 
in May, 1832. We have a copy of the 
letter of January, 1833. I will put in a 
copy of it. This is it. W r e afterwards 
received in June, 1833, 3700 rupees, in 
virtue of that power from the Treasury 
I do not recollectapplying to the Treasury 
in May, 1833, to have this sum in ad¬ 
vance. I do not remember Mr. Brown 
doing so. At that time there was an ar¬ 
rangement for anticipation of payments 
from the Treasury as an accommodation, 
but I do not reeqjlect any as to this sum—- 
it was for the accommodation of the pub¬ 
lic. We did apply for some payments is 
advance. I am not aware of the Treasury 
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refusing to pay a sum in advance In ac¬ 
count of the paper being that property. 
In June, 1833, we were not in the habit 
of refusing payment of all demands made 
on us. We had not positively refused to 
permit our creditors to withdraw their 
balances in June, 1833; but we had en¬ 
tered into negociations with several parties 
who wore desirous to do so. In June, 
1833, we had not refused to make pay¬ 
ments. I cannot charge myself with any 
positive refusal to pay demands against 
us—that were fair and proper demands. 
We had a system of fixed balances. It 
was for deposits of money to the credit 
of parties for a fixed time, generally with 
astipulation for a previous notice of with¬ 
drawal. This notice was generally three 
months. 1 mean three months before the 
end of the commercial year-—the com¬ 
mercial year ends April 30—three months 
before the 30th April. If the notice 
were not given, it was not on 30th April. 
We had received notices for April, 1833, 
hut they were uot insisted on. Negotia¬ 
tion had produced other arrangements. 

1 do not remember any case where pay¬ 
ment was insisted on, in which we did 
not partially pay—or parties not negoti¬ 
ated with, to their satisfaction-phy 
partial payments nr other arrangements 
to their satisfaction. I was satisfied in 
June, 1C33, tfyt by the forbearance of 
my creditors, 1 <Snuld avoid filing my pe¬ 
tition in this Court.* When we received 
the 37,000 riipees we certainly had it 
entered in the book, as usual in such 
transactions. I do not recollect giving 
afiy directions to have this sum entered in 
any particular manner. The entries will 
appear by our books. We keep a cash 
book distinct from our regular journal. 
It is impossible for me to say when 
posted to the ledger. The lodger is 
considerably in armor of the current day. 
1 do not know—I am not aware of any 
entry in our books as to this sum subse¬ 
quent to our insolvency. We wrote to Sir 
Charles Blunt subsequent to J une, 1833— 
we wrote to him in January, 1834. ! 
can produce a copy of that lottei. it shall 
be put in with the others—it was of a 
date subsequent to our insolvency. I 
think that was the only letter we wrote to 
him after June, a833. I did not know 
that Mr. Blunt was attorney for Sir Charles 
Blunt prior to his application to us last 
January. I mean prior to the letter of 
2d January. Sometime ago we had. 1 
had, personally, communications with him 
relative to this account; but I always 
understood he came ns a friend of the 
parties. I believe he is ihc brother of 


SirCharlesBl unt. I do notfknow that he 
is the brother of Lady Setttn. I did not 
know until Mr. Blunt’s application in the 
end of December, 1833, that Lady Seton 
hod agents in Calcutta. > 1 never made 
uuy endeavour to find who were the 
agents in India of Sir Charles Blunt or 
Lady Seton. I never asked nor made 
the enquiry of Mr. Blunt. I had not 
seen him for 12 months, he was at the 
Cape. I do not know when he returned. 
The first communication 1 had peTgoually 
with him was in January 3d or 4th, the 
first communication was by letter through 
Messrs. Cockerell nml Company, of 31st 
December or 1st January last. We hod 
received no notice whatever from Sir 
Charles Bluut or Lady Seton, who were 
their agents in India. We had received 
no communication from England to com¬ 
municate with any person in India pre¬ 
vious, except the letter of 2d August, 
1832. 1 considered that I was authorized 
on the part of Sir Charles Bluut to ex¬ 
ercise my judgment as to the investment 
of the funds of the estate of Sir Alexander 
Seton in conjunction with the agents of 
Lady Seton. I did not consider it ne¬ 
cessary to receive any further power from 
Sir Charles Blunt on his port to enable 
me to invest the funds in real securities. 
We put the 37,000 rupees received in* 
June to the credit of the account as a 
cash balance. There was no specific 
application! of it, it was received and 
went to the current business of the 
housh, like other cash received. I can¬ 
not distinguish it now from the other 
monies in the house. At that time 1 was 
awure our credit was impaired, like that 
of other establishments in Calcutta; but, 
I by no means considered that the ex¬ 
istence of our business was precarious. 

I could have placed the money apart with¬ 
out mixing it with the other funds of the 
house. 1 could have placed it in either 
the Bengal or Union Bank, but it would 
have borne no interest; I might have in¬ 
vested it in Company's paper. The 
19,000 rupees I placed in Company's 
paper, sometime before I had received 
7,000 rupees,—prior sometime^u the 
receipt of the 19,000 belonging to the 
same estate—that 7,000 I also placed in 
Company’s paper. When the 7,000 was 
received we had no instructions, but con¬ 
sidered them not applicable to that sum, 
as it was due at the Treasury before the 
date of the order of the Master of the 
Rolls. Wc considered the order to ap¬ 
ply to any sums becoming due subse¬ 
quent to the receipt of the instructions. 
VVc considered the 37,000 as coming 
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within our in^ructbus. We considered 
that we were by them prohibited invest¬ 
ing the 37,000 except in real securities, 
or otherwise than as so instructed. In 
the ordinary course of our business, it 
was entered as s^ cash balance. The 
7.000 und 19,000 in Company’s paper 
must appear as the funds of Lady Seton. 
Our assignee is prepared to deliver it 
up 011 production of proper authorities to 
the agents of Sir Charles Blunt and Lady 
Seton. We have regularly rendered ac¬ 
counts current to Sir Charles Blunt. 
The last in January, 183-1, subsequent to 
our insolvency, made up to the date of 
filing our petition. Robert Brown ex¬ 
amined by Mr. Cftrke—l have heard all 
the questions you have put to Mr. Cullen, 
and his answers. Those answers are 
correct to the best of my knowledge, 
as far as that knowledge extends. It 
would appear tlint the 19.000 rupees 
was received by me as a member of the 
house. I cannot speak from actual recol¬ 
lection. It was invested, I believe, immedi- 
ateli in Company's paper, as soon as paper 
could be found. I cannot speak exactly as 
to dales. - 

SITMMMtY. 

Meat tv gat tk' Exchange—Land able So¬ 
cieties .—A number of the Shareholders 
having addressed a requisition to the Di¬ 
rectors of the Laudable Societies, calling 
upon them lo convene a meeting for the 
purpose of considering the be* course to 
lie adopted in the present state of the So¬ 
cieties, a meeting was called by them at 
the Exchange Rooms, yesterdiy, for the 
special purpose of taking into considera¬ 
tion the adoption of some temporary ar¬ 
rangement which should be satisfactory lo 
all parties to provide against the difficul¬ 
ties in which Shareholders are ut. present 
placed regarding the payment of their 
(subscriptions, due, before the 1st proxi¬ 
mo. On the motion of Mr. Mollov, Mr. 
Cockerell was called to the ch:.ir. Mr. 
Dickens opposed the nomination on the 
ground, that, if conciliation were to be 
the object of the meeting, it would be 
more radily attained by the appointment 
of a jiAn who had taken no p rt in the 
contesTOiat had lately taken place. Mr. 
Cockerell was perfectly willing to resign 
the chair to which he hud not been called 
by any wish of his own. His only object 
in consenting to take the chair had been 
that, of conciliation, and he liad not hurl 
the slightest intentionof advocating either 
one side or the other. lie had himself, 
at first, declined, on the very ground ad¬ 
vanced by Mr. Dickens, and had only 
been induced to take it at the request of 
one of the gentlemen who -had signed 


the requisition for the purpose of conci¬ 
liation. Mr. Dobbs proposed Mr. Reid, 
who hod not taken any part in the previ¬ 
ous contest, and Mr. Clarke, in order to 
set the example of conciliation, seconded 
the motion. Mr. Dickens, after a few 
preliminary remarks, proposed the follow¬ 
ing resolution, which was seconded by 
Mr. Dobbs:— 

“ That during the current ntbnth, the 
Shareholders ol the ( 7thand 13th Laudable 
Societies be permitted to pay in the 
amount of premiums due from them to 
the Union Bank, and that the Bank he 
requested to open an account with the 
Laudable Societies, for the purpose of 
receiving such premiums. 

“ That during the month of March, 
the Shareholders be permitted to pay, in 
like maimer, premiums into the Union 
Bunk, except that the penalty of two jn*r 
cent., onlmnrily levied in fee, be required 
in addition thereto.” 

Mr. U1 irke opposed the above resolu¬ 
tion, on the ground that the Union Bank 
h.id 1 ready, upwards of twelve months 
ago, been appointed ibo Treasurers, re¬ 
marking, among many other observations, 
M ilu* lateness of the hour at which the 
meeting dissolved, anil the extreme 
length of the proceedings prevent us from 
not icing, that in the event of its being 
curried they would be iugt wliN-e they 
were, and would have assembled to no 
purpose: Mr. <’lnrk# then proposed the 
following amendment:— 

“ That, under the cireumstnncex in 
wlii -h the Societies are placed, all sub¬ 
scriber!, and shareholders be called on tfi 
pav tiieir subscriptions into the Union 
R.uik, upon the receipt of Mr.Sullen, as 
Secieiury to the Societies, and that no 
|i!i>incnts» be recognized until after the 
1 .'ith of April next.” 1 

11 is reason for fixing on that day was 
be.:«use it had been chosen for another 
meeting of the subscribers; for he was 
one of those who would attend any 
meeting of the Societies, no matter by 
whom convened; and he thought, as a 
temporary measure, it would he found lo 
answer the exigencies of the case. The 
amendment was seconded hyMr. Plowden. 
Mr. Dickons opposed this amendment at 
very great length, end v^th much energy, 
hut the re wins before given prevents os 
from doing more than giving a vers brief 
outline of his address, lie w-s n«t one 
of those who would attend any meeting, 
no matter how convened, for he knew 
tliatthe conslitiAions of the Societieswme 
fixed in law, and that its articles could 
not be controverted hi meetings irregu¬ 
larly convened. No one could he move 
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anxious than himself to promote the in¬ 
terests of the Societies, nor could any one 
be more fearless or zealous in his deter¬ 
mination to fulfil his duty towards them. 
Not being the creature of any party no 
majority should coerce him to art against 
what lie considered the conscientious dis¬ 
charge of his engagements, for no majority 
could relieve him from his responsibilities. 
If they attempted to coerce him ho de¬ 
fied them. They might expel him, but 
if they did he would take the judgment 
of the law on their right to do so. The 
readiness expressed by the Directors to 
call a meeting, on reasonable grounds, 
had been received by one of the meetings 
with laughter, and perhaps any thing 
else advanced by him might have met 
with a similar reception; but all he 
could say was that to the judgment of 
such a meeting he would not hold him¬ 
self liable—he would decline such a tri¬ 
bunal. Ho then reverted to the origin of 
the discussions. The house of Crutten- 
den, Mnckillop ami Co., failed on the 
11th of January, and on the previous 
years, Messrs. Alexander and Co., the 
then Secretaries, had failed. In conse- 
quenre of tlie perilous situation to which 
tho Societies had then been reduced by 
a system of accommodation, it was 
though: advisable, in their then state, to 
call a injecting of Shareholders to remove 
the SeJrotaricstuat had been appointed, 
but the meeting entertained a different 
opinion. In that case, the state to which 
the Societies had been reduced, called for 
extraordinary measures. He denied that 
any of the late meetings were competent to 
appoint Mr. Cullen, and lie would next 
proceed look a little into that gentle¬ 
man’s pretensions. He (Mr. Cullen) had 
been a Director at a time whim six cr 
seven lakhs, belonging to the Societies, 
were in jeopardy; but these funds were 
not so much of the funds of the Societies 
as of the Directors, lor the responsibility 
rested with them. Now, it was advanced, 
•s a merit on the part of Mr. Cullen, that 
lie had been instrumental in getting these 
funds secured, but he could not see 
much merit in securing funds, for the loss 
of which he would have been personally 
responsible. However, even this was not 
done till the month of September, by 
which time the house of Alexander and 
Co. was well known to have been in im¬ 
minent peril. Messrs. Cruttcnden and 
Co. had been appointed Secretaries by the 
Directors in 1832, and that appointment 
had been approved of at a subsequent meet¬ 
ing of Subscribers; hut at none of those 
meetings had it ever been said that the 
Directors had not the power of appointing. 


What was said was that there did not ap¬ 
pear to be any grounds for the removal of 
their then Secretaries, but the meeting 
did not. ajvpoint, nor did any one appoint 
but the Directors. With reference to 
the recent appointment of a Secretary, by 
the Directors, he admitted that the ne¬ 
cessity of its confirmation or not, by the 
Shareholders, was a matter for discussion ; 
but that the original appointment rested 
with the Directors, would not admit of 
any doubt. The Directors had regu¬ 
larly assembled in the usual manner, 
and two candidates only appeared for 
tho appointment—Mr. Cullen and 

Mr. Wright. He would not, for the 
sake of argument, dispute the eligibi¬ 
lity of either pnrty, bui still the Directors 
had the right of choice, and they accord¬ 
ingly appointed Mr. Wright. Even for 
the sake of argument, admitting that they 
had committed an error in judgment, was 
that any reason that their conduct should 
be impugned in the manner that it had 
been; and he said now, as he had said 
on the uppearance of the advertisement, 
calling the first meeting, that unless that 
advertisement were withdrawn the de¬ 
struction of these Societies was inevita¬ 
ble. »Hc denied the right of any majority 
to alter the constitutions of the Societies, 
and if every Shareholder present agreed 
to expel him he would still hold them in 
defiance. In reply to the assertion that 
he hod attacked Mr. Cullen, he said that, 
in reply to the advertisement, he had not 
attacked him, but given his reasons for 
not appointing him. When he had a 
claim of merit set up for Mr. Cullen’s past 
services, he felt himself called upon to 
dissect that conduct, and he trusted he 
had showed tho utter ludicrousness of that 
claim. The securities that h'd been pro¬ 
cured through his means, after all, were 
wcrtli m'.'i h less than had been ad¬ 
vanced. These Societies were not char¬ 
tered corporations, but co-partnerships; 
and the Directors could only be relieved 
from their responsibilities by their ter¬ 
minations ; and if they consented to any. 
thing injurious to them, notwithstanding 
that they might be supported byflKgreat 
majority, any one dissentient shanmolder 
could make them (the Directors) per¬ 
sonally responsible. When he proposed 
to make the Union Bank their treasurers, 
it was intended, as a temporary remedy 
for certain difficulties into which the So¬ 
cieties had been thrown, but he was 
perfectly aware that fifty litigious ques¬ 
tions might hare arisen, though he cer¬ 
tainly had not anticipated them so soon. 
The Directors had been assailed on ac¬ 
count of thgir resistance to the requisition 
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of 13th January, but they were borne out 
by two rales of the Societies, which had 
never yet been abrogated. He ridiculed 
the idea of the attempt at conciliation dis¬ 
played in the several advertisements, 
which had, in Fact, been so many attacks 
on the characters of the- Directors; and 
he maintained that all the hostile pro¬ 
ceedings evidently proceeded from a 
settled purpose to elect Mr. Cullen to 
the Secretaryship at all hazards. The 
responsibility rested with the Directors, 
and he would consequently maintain their 
right to choose their own officers. Mr. 
Turton, in the fnll belief, that the last 
two meetings represented the great ma¬ 
jority of the Shareholders (for the num¬ 
bers in the upper provinces were but 
small) supported the amendment, for the 
persons present at those meetings were 
unanimously in favour of Mr, Cullen’s 
appointment. He stated broadly that he 
hod impugned the conduct of the Direc¬ 
tors, and he had done it on these 
grounds—namely, the manner in which 
they had appointed their Secretary, and n 
denial of any right in them to appoint 
permanently. Mr. Dickens disputed 
their right to meet when and where they 
pleased, but if they were co-partners, it 
was the first 4 imr he had ever heard that 
it was necessary for a partner to obtain 
the permission of the working partners to 
meet to discuss their own affairs. lie 
would next endeavour fo find out 
whether Mr. Dickens had had the power, 
a year ago, of appointing a Secretary. 
The second article of the regulation said 
“ the party subscribing shall be con¬ 
sidered a member of the Society, and 
have a voice in the management of its 
concerns;’’ but how was this Tule ob¬ 
served, when it was attempted to stop 
their mouths in the moment of enquiry. 
The eleventh rule said “ five persons, 
residing in Calcutta, shall be nominated 
Directors of the Seventh Laudable So¬ 
ciety, whose busines., it shall be to super¬ 
intend and controul the management of 
the funds, to examine the accounts, to 
decide on all applications for admi ssion ,a ml 
gedfcdly to transact the current business 
of ine Society.” W#s the appointiwuitof 
a Secretary part of the current business of 
the Society 7 He then called attention to 
the resolution passed last year, directing 
the assembly of half yearly meetings to 
audit the accounts, and to fill up vacan¬ 
cies among office-bearers, and remarked 
that the same authority that had passed 
this resolution had also appointed the 
Directors. The appointment of Mr. 
Wright, whether they had or had not the 
power to appoint him, was, to say the 


least/csrried into effect at a very short 
notice, and in a very hurried manner. 
There were only two persons present who 
were Shareholders in both Societies, 
namely, Mr. Greenlaw and Dwarkanauth 
Thakoor. .Mr. Turton denied that Mr. 
Cullen had applied to the Directors for 
the appointment permanently, and re¬ 
peated the substance of his letter of ap¬ 
plication, from which it was plainly to be 
inferred that he only sought from them 
the temporary appointment. Sufficient 
time had been fouud tocall a meeting to 
elect an Assignee for the Insolvent 
Estate, though sufficient time oould not 
be found to assemble the Shareholders to 
appoint their Secretary. The Insolvent 
Court, though it had the absolute power 
of appointment in its own hands, deferred 
so far to public opinion as to direct the 
assemblage of a meeting of creditors that 
their wishes might bo attended to in the 
appointment, while the Directors, on the 
other hand, who had no such power, 
would not call a meeting though the 
wishes of a large body of Shareholders, 
whose interests and whose rights they 
were bound to protect, was sufficiently ap¬ 
parent. Mr. Turton maintained that the 
resolution carried last year, in which 
Messrs. Cruttenden, Mackillop and Co. 
were requested to continue in the Secre¬ 
taryship, was virtually^a now election, 
for every one that attended that meeting 
went there with tfie intention of electing 
some one, and it was the general impres¬ 
sion that the contest would chiefly lie 
between Mr. Henderson and Messrs. 
Cockerell and Co., if the firm of CruMen- 
den and Co. were not re-appointed. At 
that time the Directors new thought of 
disputing the right of the Shareholders to 
cli>ct (heir own Secretary, but it was 
wonderful to observe the degree of ex¬ 
perience they had attained in one single 
year. He had been twitted with his 
opinion, formerly expressed, that a house 
offered better security than an individual— 
he retained that opinion still, but he was 
not obstinate in his opinion, and yielded 
it to that which was clearly the general 
wish. In reply to the assertion that no 
meeting was legal that was not called by 
the concurrence of all the Directors, he 
would merely state, that according to their 
own rule, this their own meeting was as 
legal as the rest, for it had been called 
without the consent of Dwarkanauth 
Thakoor. The deferring the meeting 
called for by the Tequisitioniats till the 
15th, on acCbunt of the Mofussil Share¬ 
holders arts another instance of the Direc¬ 
tors consistency, for those Shareholders, 
according to their antiquated rules had no 
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voice in the matter. Mr. Puttie briefly 
called attention to the peculiar situation 
in which he was placed. lie had been 
elected contrary to his own wish, and at a 
meeting which he considered by far too 
small; and he had consequently expressed 
a wish that nnother meeting might he 
called; hut he had allowed himself to be 
convinced to the contrary by Mr. Cullen, 
who had told them that if they attempted 
to call another meeting, it would be still 
more thinly attended. With reference to 
the appointment of the Secretary, had it 
occurred to him that there could he a 
doubt of the right of the Directors, he 
would have mentioned it Ht the meeting. 
So far as he was concerned, he should be 
very glad to get rid of a troublesome and 
onerous office, from which he could not 
possibly derive any benefit, and he should 
beg the meeting of the 15tb ol’April to 
relieve him from the Directorship; but 
there was a natural feeling in the breast 
of every man that made him averse to 
anything on compulsion. If a person told 
another to “ get out,” he might not be 
very well inclined to obey the order, even 
though he knew well enough that he 
ought to get out; but, if lie said to him, 
“pray make room for one that we like 
better,” he would veiy probably say, 
“ I will do so with all my lio..rt,” and so 
would he t^Mr. Rattle) say too. Mr. 
Wright, he believe!?, was perfectly willing 
to resign, and therefore,' his appointment 
would no longer bo a bone of contention ; 
hut his opinion was thrt there would be 
nothing like unanimity if Mr. Cullen were 
appointed Secretary, any more than there 
would if Mr. Wright were to remain. 
Mr. Clarke’s amendment was then put to. 
the vote, when an immense majority ap¬ 
peared in its favour; only five hands be¬ 
ing held up against it. Tlic Directors 
immediately retired. It was then pro¬ 
posed by Captain Forbes, seconded by Mr. 
Jessop, and carried unanimously—“ That 
Messrs. Dickens, Flowden, Colvin and 
Fergus son, and Baboo Dwarkanauth Ta¬ 
gore, be requested, by this nulling, 
to indorse over such of tlio Company’s 
Securities, belonging to the Societies, as 
may stand in their mimes to Messrs. 
Cockerell, Bruce, Harding, Turtnn, 
Captain Ouseley and Baboo Dwarknauth 
Tagore, and that the last named six gentle¬ 
men he requested to carry on the busi¬ 
ness of the Societies as the Directors 
thereof. The following resolutions were 
then proposed!—Moved by Mr. Turton, 
and seconded by Captain Forties—“That 
this meeting be adjourned to the 15th of 
April next, at three o’clock, at these 
rooms, and that the committee appointed 


to effect a union of the two Societies, at 
their respective terminations, are re¬ 
quested to prepare their report by that 
day.” Carried unanimously. Thanks to 
the Chairman was proposed by Mr. 
Turton, seconded by Captain Forbes, and 
carried by acclamation. 

Bhurtpore prize Money .—It has been 
stated to us that the following exhibits 
something near the amount of the shares 
of the different ranks in the residue of 
Bhurtpore prise money, to be distributed 
this month to the galiant captors 

Rb. As. 


General Officers, about . . 

200 

0 

Field Officers, do. 

96 

0 

Captain and Surgeon, di»r . . 

48 

0 

Lt. Asst. Surg. Cornet and En- 



sign, do. 

24 

0 

Subadars, do. 

:»4 

0 

Jemadars, about. 

4 

0 

Ilavildars, ilo. 

0 

8 

Rank anli files. 

0 

4 


The disproportion between the offi¬ 
cers and private’s sharep.se pears to us 
enormous. Wc should think there is 
some mistake in the above calculations. 

Relief of the Ituondclut .—We are glad to 
see that measures have been taken to relieve 
themiswyand distress of the many starv¬ 
ing and wretched creutures, fugitives from 
the famished province of Bundlckiiml, 
who are now wandering about the can¬ 
tonment. Wo learn in connection with 
this subject, (that the King of Oudli dis¬ 
tributes daily the sum of two thousand 
Rupees in the relief of those unfortunate 
people who have emigrated to Lucknow. 
This is real charity. The distress of the 
poor Ubondehis is so great, that they are 
in the habit of offering their children for 
sale for two, three, or four Rupees a 
head; and when they cannot find pur¬ 
chasers, whi. n occasionally they are un¬ 
able to do. owing to the government pro¬ 
hibition slave dealing, the parents col¬ 
lect a lew sticks from the jungle, and 
lighting a fire, burn their children to 
death! It is surely the duty of the 
British government to put a stop to such 
inhuman and revolting practices, by pro¬ 
viding for the subsistence of these Me- 
rable wretches. Wfcy not empluj^he 
able-bodied on the public works X Why 
not place thcm»at the disposal of Capt. 
Drummond, or some of his assistants, to 
aid in constructing the great trunk road 
between Allahabad and Mynporee ? This 
would be the means of saving hundreds' 
from starvation, and at the same time ex¬ 
pediting a noble work of improvement. 
The Masonic Lodge of Cawnpore, has 
with a beneficence and liberality, worthy 
of the noble objects for the promotion of 
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which the older of Masonry was origi¬ 
nally established, voted a sum of 300 Ru¬ 
pees from its funds, to aid in relieving the 
distress of the suffering poor. The corps 
at the station, the civil servants, and the 
general staff, have also subscribed libe¬ 
rally in aid of this work of charity and 
benevolence. 

We hear that government intends to 
make a present of an iron steam-boat to 
the Raja of Gwalior. Her draft will be 
only two feet of water. She is destined 
we believe to ply on the Chumbul. 

Sir Edward Ryan .—A letter received 
from Madras, dated the 20th February, 
states that Sir Edward Ryan was much 
better. The fe^r had left him for more 
than fifty hours when the letter was 
written, and the night before he was 
perfectly at ease. He was, however, 
very weak, but the medical men had no 
doubt of the beneficial effects of the 
voyage to the Cape, Sir Edward’s family 
se understand follow him in the Zeiwhia, 
touching at Madras, to take him on 
board if he should not be gone. Sir 
John Franks embarks in the suine ship 
we believe, and our Bench will again be 
left with only one Judge. 

Scirule — Our readers are already 
aware that the people of Scinde, have 
been completely defeated by Shah Soo- 
jah ul Moolkh. We might reasonably 
believe that with so powerful an enemy 
in the heart of their country* they would 
not be anxious to raise up fresh enemies. 
But we learn from the Bombay papers 
that they have recently seized several 
boats laden with rice belonging to the 
inhabitants of Dutch, which is Within 
the British territories. The excuse they 
have given for this outrage is that the 
rice on these boats was intended for 
several ships of war, which the British 
Government either had sent or intended 
to send against them. No doubt the 
British Government will oblige them in¬ 
stantly to restore what they have seized, 
or if the rice has been used, amply to 
indemnify the merchants who have suf¬ 
fered. 

mtceUanea. — The Mofussil Akbar 
states that the Lord*Bishop is likely to 
visit Agra next cold season. A Horti¬ 
cultural Society has been* established at 
Agm, of which Dr. Waugh is the Secre¬ 
tary. An atrocious murder has been 
perpetrated at Lucnow. A sepoy in the 
English service returning home in the 
morning, found his wife, a young girl of 
great attractions, lying dead and cold on 
her cherpoy with a rope about her neck. 
The murderer appears to have sat on her 
chest while he accomplished the blood y 
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deed. The jewels which she usually 
wore were stolen. On a recent occasion 
Muha Raja Runjcet Singh, addressing hi* 
Mnsahibs said that the sainted Sheets 
hod appeared to him in a dream and said 
that his present indisposition was occa¬ 
sioned by his having formed a connection 
with a dancing girl, and that if ho were 
to separate himself from her and go 
through the process of purification called 
Pabul, he would recover. The Mosa- 
hibs answered that such no doubt was 
the case, upon which Deesoo Sing and 
other Sheeks wore sent for and his High¬ 
ness went through the ceremony of Pa¬ 
bul, granting to the priests gold bracelets 
and clothes on their departure. 

On Dit .—The Cnorg Rajah some time 
back seized an emissary of Mr. Gramels. 
Ho was allowed six days to restore him, 
or, in the event of failure, n declaration 
of war would follow. The time has ex¬ 
pired, and the man is not restored; 6,000 
men are to take the field. The country 
being very jungly is difficulty of access, 
and determination may defend it against 
a host. The Rajah in the mean time is 
busy throwing up 6tockudes in every 
direction. 

Dr. Tax lor v. ColviiJ and Co .—To 
the Editor of the Meorutt Obterver. — 
Sir, should you agree with me that trans¬ 
actions similar to the one l nofir enclose 
you ought to be made rag public as pos¬ 
sible, I shall feel obliged by your giving 
it a place in your columns for that pur¬ 
pose. It embraces a correspondence be¬ 
tween the Assignee of the late firm of 
Colvin and Co., and myself, with a letter 
from the members who composed that 
firm; which, so far from satisfying me, 
has only tended to confirm my conviction 
that tlw>ir conduct towards me has been 
most shameful. With reference to my 
right to a priority of payment, I assert 
’bat I had that right, as they had pro¬ 
mised to pay me on the 16th of April, 
and which they failed to do, on the pre¬ 
sentation of my draft on that day; and 
as to their not having treated me dif¬ 
ferently from their other constituents, it 
has only given me a still more unfavour¬ 
able opinion of their conduct. Why did 
they not stop payment on the 16th April, 
after finding they wdre unable to meet 
my demand, tnatead of continuing on to 
the 3d May? If a similar thing hnd hap¬ 
pened to a London house of agency, its 
insolvency must have been declared the 
moment it occurred. The reason I ad¬ 
dressed the Assignee on the 14th Novem¬ 
ber last was, .that I entertained the idea 
(though a mistaken one) that the amount 
of my balance was recoverable. I now 
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leave the matter, with the further ob¬ 
servation that such transactions can only 
be corrected by giving publicity to them. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Henry Taylor, 
Assistant Surgeon, 68th Regiment, N. I. 
Mynpooree, 11th February, 1834.—To 
E. MacNaohtkn Esq. Assignee of the 
estate of the late firm of Colvin and Co. 
—Sir, after the most careful and mature 
consideration I have been able to give 
the letters of the late firm of Colvin and 
Co., addressed to me «n the subject of 
the funds 1 had in their hands prior to 
their insolvency, I feel convinced that in 
claiming the sum of 10,500 Sicca Rupees, 
either from the estate or from the mem¬ 
bers composing the late firm, I am sup¬ 
ported by every principle of right and 
justice. After your perusal of the ob¬ 
servations I have to offer, together with 
extracts from their letters, and submitting 
the same to their notice, I shall feel 
obliged by your giving me a reply to this 
communication. On the 10th January, 
1833, I dispatched a letter from Chess, 
addressed to Messrs. Colvin and Co., 
requesting them forthwith to purchase 
Government paper for me to the amount 
of 10,500 rs, which was replied to on the 
16th January. The following is a part 
of the letter bearing on the subject in 
question: “We are favoured with your 
letter of #he lQ^h instant, requesting us 
to invest the sum of % 10,500 rs., in the 
4 per cent, in your naino, and, on Messrs. 
Basett and Co’s., draft in your favour 
becoming due, to purchase a further 
3,000 rs., in the same loan. As your 
fuftds are held upon out usual terms, 
requiring three months’ notice before 
withdrawal^we shall not be able to com¬ 
ply with the former part of your instruc¬ 
tions till the 16th April, when they shall 
have our attention.” I have two ob¬ 
servations to make upon the above; first, 
how did it happen,—Chass only being 
two days date from Calcutta,—that ?..,y 
money was not considered due until the 
16th April? Of course Colvin -ml Co., 
must have received my letter on the 12th 
January. Second, The firm had no 
agreement by which my funds were held, 
and could not be withdrawn without 
three months’ notice, for I have the three 
accouns current for* 1829-30, 30-31, and 
31 - 32 , with their acknowledgments that 
my funds should be held on those terms, 
unfilled and without signature at this 
moment. Messrs. Colvin and Co., were 
requested in December 1829 to forward 
my accounts for those yefrs to Europe, 
which they promised to do, but instead 
of which they sent them to Sylhet, a 
place I never was at, and 1 only got 


them from the firm on my ipturn to Ben¬ 
gal at the end of last year. As I was 
ordered from Calcutta to Meeratt in 
December, which place I did not reach 
till the end of March, I had no oppor¬ 
tunity of enforcing payment personally. 
On the 23d of February (not wishing to 
trust to promises of purchasing Govern¬ 
ment paper,) I addressed a letter to Col¬ 
vin and Co. apprising them that on the 
16th April I should authorise Mr. Abbott 
to receive from them the sum of 10,500 
Sa. Rs. The following is part of the re¬ 
ply of the firm, bearing on this letter, 
date 2d March: “We observe the change 
in your arrangements, that, instead of, as 
formerly requested, in veiling the sum of 
10,500 siccus in the 4 per cent, loan on 
16th April, we are to pay the amount over 
to Mr. John Abbott, to whom you will 
give authority to receive it.” Mr. Abbott 
having given up the idea of acting as 
agent, 1 was compelled to write to tny 

friend Mr. E-(2d April.) In the 

letter to him I enclosed a draft at sight 
on Colvin and Co. for 10,500 Rs. to be 
presented on the day the money was due, 
and which was presented and payment 
refused. I wrote to Messrs. Colvin and 
Co. informing them of the course 1 had 
adopted on the same day that I wrote to 

Mr. K- -— . I received a letter from 

Colvin and Co. on the 20th April last, 
four days after the sum alluded to was 
due, and wlt>ch bears the Calcutta post 
mark of the 9th; so that they did not 
afford time for a reply, and in which they 
wished me to allow my funds to remain 
undisturbed for the present. They not 
having heard from me, of course they 
were bound to pay the 10,500 Rs.; in 
fact, independent of all this, it ought to 
have been pr.t into Government paper on 
the 12th January last.—I am, Sir, &c. 
(Signed': Henry Taylor, Mynpooree, 
14th November, 1833.— Hf.nhyTaylor, 
Esq. Assistant Surgeon, 68th Regt. N. I. 
Mynpooree. Sir,—I beg to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter dated the 14 th 
instant, and to state that in compliance 
with your request, I have handed it over 
to the members of the late firm of Messrs. 
Colvin and Co. for tVeir perusal. I regret 
however to inform you, that it is quite 
out of my power to render you Shy as¬ 
sistance in the situation in which you are 
unfortunately placed. Yours obediently, 
(Signed) E. Macnaghten. Assignee iff 
the late firm of Colvin and Co. Assig¬ 
nee’s Office, Court House, 23d November, 
1833.—To Messrs. Alexander Colvin, 
Wm. Ainslie. Basett D. Colvin, Thos. 
Anderson, and Daniel Ainslie, Calcutta. 
Sirs,—I beg to enclose you a copy of a 
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letter from the Assignee of your late firm, 
and have to request you will give me an 
answer to mine of the 14th ultimo, ad¬ 
dressed to him, and which was put into 
your hands. I am, Sirs, your obedieut 
servant, Henry Taylor. Mynyiooree, 
15th Dec. 1833.— Henry Taylor. Esq. 
Surgeon, Mynpooree. Dear Sir,—We beg 
to acknowledge the receipt of your latter 
of the 15th ultimo, requesting us to give 
you an answer to your communication to 
Mr. E. Macnaghten of the 14th Novem¬ 
ber. Our agreeing or differing in opinion 
with you, as to your right to a priority in 
the payment of your demand, ran new in 
no way affect your interests; and our only 
reason for entering on the subject is, if 
possible, to remove from your mind any 
idea which you may entertain of our having 
treated you differently from our other 
constituents. That you have a just and 
equitable claim upon our estate for the 
amount of your balance we readily admit, 
and sincerely do we wish we could add 
we were prepared to discharge it, and all 
other similar obligations to the many 
friends who have suffered in our misfor¬ 
tunes. We regret that any mistake or 
delay should have occurred in tho trans¬ 
mission of your accounts to England, but 
we do not see what argument is to be 
founded on the fact of your not having 
acknowledged the receipt of them and 
stated your wishes respecting the balance, 
on you return to Calcutta.* You were 
not ignorant of the terms on which we 
held money at interest, for we have your 
express consent to them, with respect to 
the account of 1828, in your letter from 
Allahabad of the 30tli October 182&, and 
even without this, you must be aware that 
we could not allow a high rate of interest 
on money held at immediate call. Yout 
demand was accordingly noted as due at 
the usual period of three months from 
the receipt of your letter of the 10th 
January, but unfortunately about the time 
your notice expired, the calls upon us 
had increased to such an extent, that, in 
justice to our more distant creditors, we 
could not longer continue our payments. 
That you have been involved in our ruin 
we deeply regret, byt we hope you will 
acquit us of having acted otherwise than 
you would have approved of, had you 
been in England instead of in this country. 
We are, dear Sir, your obedient servants, 
(Signed) Alexander Colvin. For self 
and late partners. P. S. AltUbugh it is 
not a matter of much moment, we may 
also observe, that your letter from Chass 
of the 10th January bears the Hasareebagh 
post mark of the 12th, and the Calcutta 
mark of the 15th, It was replied to on the 
following day. (Signed) A.C. as above. 


Lady William Bentinck landed from 
the Pilot vessel Guide, which was towed 
up to Calcutta by the Enterprisie. Her 
Ladyship came in H. M. Ship Cwaeoa, 
from Madras, and left the Frigarc at the 
Sand-heads. 

Salt Sales.-— The first Salt sale of the 
year will take place on the 14th of March. 
The quantity for sale this year iB 45 lakhs 
of inaunds, being two lakhs less than the 
quantity put up during each of the two 
years preceding. The motive far thus 
reducing the supply, we understand to be 
the accumulated stuck uncleared by the 
purchasers, which has gone on increasing 
for some years past to a very inconvenient 
state. 

Estate of Fngtuson and Co .—The first 
public sale, that has come to our know¬ 
ledge, of cluims ou the recently fallen 
firms, was advertised to take place on 4th 
of March, at Jenkins, Low, iimlCo., when 
two claims on the estate of Messrs. Fer- 
gusson and Co., for the amounts of rs. 
3,683, and rs. 9,240, each duly verified 
l>y accounts current, and the signature of 
the assignees, were pul up at auction. 
The biddings were any thing but spirited; 
for some time the lots hung at two pice, 
and ultimately they were withdrawn at 
one anna in the rupee. 

Runjeet Singh. — Rumours are afloat 
that Runjeet Singh, inu anticipation of 
his own death, hasplarixl his son Kurruk 
Singh on the gudeee, and abdicated in 
favour of the young man, who is to the 
last degree weak and imbecile. A letter 
from a gentleman residing at Lahore, 
which bas been published in one of tlieMo- 
fussil papers, describes the nature of the 
Muha Raja’s complaint. Ht^has an acute 
attack of liver, which he has in seme 
measure subdued by abstinence. He re¬ 
fuses to take any medicine. Dr. Gerard, 
who has returned from his travels, to 
Lahore, advised His Majesty to U6e beer. 

Return of Bengalee Coolies .—About a 
fortnight ago, a French man-of-war ar¬ 
rived in the river, the object of her visit 
was to bring back to Calcutta about two 
hundred and sixty Bengalee Coolies, who 
were hired in Calcutta three or four years 
ago, and sent to the Island of Bourbon to 
work as labourers. The number origi¬ 
nally engaged was about five hundred; 
some of whom have died, others have 
gone t<> the neighbouring island of Mauri¬ 
tius. They were extremely dissatisfied 
with their situation and expressed a 
strong desire to return. 

Civil. Servite Amenity Fund .—We were 
occupied most part of the morning in at¬ 
tendance at a Meeting of Members of the 
Civil Service Annuity Fund, held alee in 
the Town Hall at eleven o’clock, accord- 
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ing to advertisement, “ to take into con¬ 
sideration the propriety of acquiescing iti 
the terms of a Memorial from the Mana¬ 
gers of the Bombay Civil Annuity Fund, 
praying that annuities may be pa) able to 
the representatives of annuitants up to 
the period of their demise, on consider¬ 
ation of an increase in the due, propor¬ 
tionate to the increased risk incurred hy 
the Honourable Court.”. There were 
fourteen gentlemen present, and Mr. 
Pattle was in the chair. The resolutions 
that were adopted, haring several blanks 
for figures not filled in at the Meeting, 
we must defer publishing them, until we 
can obtain a jterfoct copy. In the mean 
time we will gives sketch of the proceed¬ 
ings. Some preliminary conversation 
took placets to the interpretation of a pas¬ 
sage ip the Court’s letter, which, in an¬ 
swer to an offer of the Trustees of the 
Bombay Civil Annuity Fund, to make a 
proportionate payment pro rata if required, 
for the concession solicited, stated the 
Court’s willingness to grant this boon to 
the Service, upon their paying an addi¬ 
tional fine proportioned to the increased 
risk.” Some thought the Court intended 
the service to pay the entire value of the 
few mouths thus added to the average 
term of the annuities; but the prevailing 
opinion was, that both the words them¬ 
selves andi theiiyeference to the Bombay 
proposition, supported the more natural 
construction, that tltf increase of pur¬ 
chase money to be paid on taking an 
annuity so modified, was to be a rateable 
increase, on the same footing as the an¬ 
nuities are now purchased, the annuitant 
paying only half the entire value and the 
Company (nominally so) the other moiety. 
Mr. H. T. Prinsep, entered into some 
calculations to shew that it would be un¬ 
wise to reject the Court’s offer as above 
interpreted,—that every pension would 
thereby receive an average increase of 
£500 for an average term of six months, 
now unpaid for, which, at the age of 47 
years, would, hy the calculations ad- pted 
in the Annuity Fund Rules, he worth a 
present payment of about 2080 rs., so 
that on the average every annuitant would 
have to pay about 1000 rs. more than he 
now paid. Adverting also to a proposi¬ 
tion lately sent hoiqpto pay the annuities 
quarterly, instead of at the end of each 
year, he shewed that this would cost the 
Fund a difference of interest equal to 
about £22 10s. per annum, which repre¬ 
sented a principal sum very nearly equal 
to the value of the other -modification. 
So that the additional sum to be paid for 
both objects, would be about 2000 ra. to 
each annuitant. He then drew up a set 
of Resolutions, founded upon the above 


statements, and representing to the Court 
that there appeared to he so large a sur¬ 
plus already accumulated in the Fund, 
that it could well bear the additional 
charge prospectively, both for the present 
and for future incumbents, without any 
further tax upon the Service. Mr. Man¬ 
gles, adverting to what had recently been 
done with a view to alter the constitution 
of the Fund, observed that, if this new 
proposition went home, the Court would 
have three, if not four propositions before 
them from the service, almost at the same 
time, and he much feared it would tend 
to indispose the Court to grant any of 
their requests. The Fund surplus had 
already been disposed ttf in the plans 
submitted. It would, in his opinion, be 
most expedient to wait the issue of the 
applications now on the way to the Court 
before taking up the present subject, and 
he promised an amendment to that ef¬ 
fect,—which was lost, haring only seven 
votes. Mr. H. T. Prinsep then urged 
upon the Meeting the consideration that 
it would be disrespectful to delay reply¬ 
ing to a letter of the Court of Dimeters, 
and that it was therefore necessary to 
adopt some resolutions to prepare modi¬ 
fied rules for adoption, or otherwise, by 
the service, wliirli rules must be sent in 
circulation, in order that the votes of the 
service might be ascertained at a future 
Meeting. His string of resolutions was 
then put to 0 the vote, and at first only 
seven hands were held up for them, but 
finally, after a little explanation and alter¬ 
ation, they were carried by a majority, 
comprising the requisite number of votes. 
Corkier.. 

Cater of telf-murder at Delhi. —The fol¬ 
lowing is the Report of the cases of self- 
murder attempted and perpetrated, in the 
city of Delhi, during the year 1833, which 
has been s**nt in to the Magistrate :•— 

Died. Recovered. 
By Opium ... 44 6 

, — Arsenic ... 11 A 

— Bang Ganja . . 0 9 

— Leaping into wells 9 5 

— Leaping from house¬ 
tops .... 1 14 

* 65 39 

Daring Murder at Allahabad. —A most 
daring murder was committed at Alisha- 
bad on the evening of the 8th of January. 
Twd men dressed like house bearers went 
to the quarters of the Sergeant Major of 
the 12th Regiment Native Infantry, end 
said they were sent by the commending 
officer of the Regiment to call the Suba- 
dar of the 4th Company, Buckram Sing. 
The Sergeant-Major immediately sent for 
the Subadar and informed him of the 
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message, stub in the mean time the tiro 
men went away. The Subadar dressed 
himself, put on his sword and sash, and 
repaired to the commanding officer, who 
said that he had not sent for him; but 
that sonio one must have been playing 
tricks with him, and then dismissed him 
to the lines. The poor fellow made his 
obeisance and retired. On his way back 
he had to cross the bed of a nullah, which 
he had no sooner approached, than two 
men attacked him from boliiud with 
swords, and gave him several severe cuts. 
His cries were heard by a Gentleman iu 
his bungalow closo by, who went with his 
servants and lanterns to the spot, but 
found the SubdRar senseless and welter¬ 
ing in his blood. He was taken to the 
hospital, but expired soon after. The 
next morning a paper written in common 
Hindee was attached to a pillar of the 
guard room, accusing a man of the same 
regiment of the name of Matabeg of 
having committed the murder; and as 
there were two men of that name in the 
Regiment, they were both seized and ex¬ 
amined; but haviug proved that they were 
at some other place at the time of the 
murder, they were both dismissed, and 
the murderer remains yet to be disco¬ 
vered. The murdered man bore an excel¬ 
lent character in the Regiment, and was 
not known to be at enmity with anv one. 
He had served long in the army and had 
intended to take his pension, in about six 
weeks. 

H. M. 16th Regt.of Foot marcliod into 
Cantonments yesterday, and occupied the 
lines lately vacated by the 44th.—Major 
Low was expected to arrive at Lvibknow 
yesterday. His Majesty intended meeting 
him, and welcoming his return in the out¬ 
skirts of the city. 

We hear that when Henry Owen, Esq. 
took charge of the judges’ office, about a 
.month ago, there were no less than a thou¬ 
sand or twelve hundred civil suits on the 
file. He has since, we understand, made 
over two hundred cases of trifling amount 
to the adjudication of the Sudder Ameen, 
who has managed to pass .judgment uj»>n 
half that number.—The decision of one 
hundred cases in tye short space o{ a 
month, supposing none of his judgments 
have been, or will be, revised by the su¬ 
perior court, reflects credit on the talents 
and activity of the Sudder Ameen. 

It is said that the Benares division of 
the army is to be incorporated with the 
Dinapoor, and the General Officer thus 
rendered disposable will be removed to 
Neemoch; the future head-quarters of the 

“ Western Division” to comprise the Mey- 
var, Malwah, and Rajpotana Field Forces. 


Benares will henceforth bo a Brigadier's 
command.—We think it more likely, aup- 
posing the report of throwing the Dina- 
pore and Benares divisions into one, to be 
correct, that the head-quarters of the new 
division will be fixed at the capital of the 
junior presidency. Agra will be separated 
from Meerut, and with the three at pre¬ 
sent independent field forces, constitute 
the Agra Division of the Army. 

The Assignees of some of the late 
Agency houses, after threatening for a 
long time, have at length proceeded to ex¬ 
treme measures, und obtained warrants 
from the sheriff of Calcutta for the arrest 
of several debtors in the upper provinces. 
Leaving out of consideration the crueltv. 
we doubt the policy of the measure. To 
the debtor deeply involved, arrest is a po¬ 
sitive benefit: to the creditors of the fallen 
houses, a positive loss, by a simple process 
in the Insolvent Court. 

On Dit .—A rum' ur has heen very pre¬ 
valent during the last week, that the 2d 
Brigade Horse Artillery, and H. M. 16th 
Lancers, are to be removed to Agra, as 
soon as the necessary arrangements for 
their accommodation can be completed, 
consequent to the recent order connected 
with the Establishment of the Agra Pre¬ 
sidency. 

Examination of Hie Pupilt of tlw Hindu 
College .—Tho distribution of-Whe Prizes 
to the students of thi'Hindoo Coliege, 
took place yesterday, at the Town-hall, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, and the Right Rev. 
the Bishop of Calcutta presided, and se¬ 
veral distinguished members of the Euro¬ 
pean community, ladies und gentlemen, 
were also present. The concourse of 
natives assembled was immense; not a 
native of respectability, we should sup¬ 
pose, *was absent, and altogether there 
must have been several thousands col¬ 
lected together on this most interesting 
occasion, all, in so far as we could observe, 
most attentive to tho proceedings. It is, 
we conceive, one of the most gratifying 
exhibitions that Calcutta affords, proving, 
as it does, that the natives, of this part of 
India at least, so fully appreciate the im¬ 
portance of education, and justifying those 
bright hopes of the future destinies of this 
country which it is so cheering to every 
philanthropist to indulge. It is, indeed, 
almost impossible to witness such a scene, 
and not to be wafted by imagination far 
beyond tbe limits of the dull present, and 
to figure to oneself some of these children, 
in whose minds the germ of intellect and 
patriotic sentiment is budding forth, shed¬ 
ding lustre on the country of their birth, 
and aiding, by exalted morality and talent, 
by enlarged and comprehensive view»; to 
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elevate it to a High and honourable rank 
among the nations.—After the distribution 
of the prims, which were numerous and 
handsome, chiefly books, a youth, named 
Kylas Dutt, read an Essay on government, 
. which was extremely creditable, even with¬ 
out reference to the difficulty of its being 
composed in a foreign language, and which 
was delivered, with some slight excep¬ 
tions, with great propriety of accent and 
emphasis. Then followed the recitations, 
in which the various speakers,—some, nay 
most, of them extremely young,—acquitted 
themselves to the general satisfaction of 
the crowded audience. The first, “Logic,” 
by a very little fellow, Bucharam Doss, 
was spoken with so much humour, such an 
evident appreciation of the joke, that we 
believe it astonished as much as it pleased 
the audience. Cato’s soliloquy was also 
extremely well delivered by Kummulkis- 
sen Bahadoor; and Launcelot Gvbbo ,— 
perhaps one of the cleverest of the whole 
of the recitations, was aho given with 
infinite spirit and gusto, though the re¬ 
citer, Oomachura Dutt, was also quite an 
urchin. In short, they wereall so excecd- 
ingly good, that it is scarcely fair to par¬ 
ticularize any of the recitations.—After 
the recitations, a Persian Essay was read, 
which was said to display considerable 
talent.—On the table there lay many 
drawings, "surv^s, and maps, some of 
which were strikingly pieritorious, and all 
of them croditab'y executed. The land 
surveys are the results of actual measure¬ 
ments, the science being practically studied 
by the boysthey were all neatly exe¬ 
cuted, as were most of the maps. There 
was a drawing of a horse, extremely bold 
and correct, and some coloured landscapes, 
equally good. Indeed, nothing could be 
more satisfactory than the whole exhibi¬ 
tion, and we sincerely hope that the in¬ 
valuable institution to which it is owing 
may go on and prosper.—Tho Hindoo 
College is supported partly by govern¬ 
ment and partly by the public, but its 
management is entirely conducted by a 
public committee. Under these circum¬ 
stances, we have always a regular notice 
of the time of the annual examination, 
which is usually held in a public place, 
and at a time when all can conveniently 
attend at this interesting exhibition. But 
not so the Sangscrit College. That insti¬ 
tution is supported entirely by govern¬ 
ment, and its manigement is committed to 
a few public functionaries. We have, ac¬ 
cordingly, little or no chance of being 
resent at its examinations, which are 
eld in some obscure corner of the Hindoo 
College buildings, and at a time when few 
can think of attending them—to wit, seven 
in the morning. 


We understand that it is contemplated 
to abolish the Medical Board, and con¬ 
duct the duties of superintendence through 
an Inspector-general, with inspectors, and 
deputy inspectors, in place of superintend¬ 
ing surgeons. 

Stall Shuja .—There is a report that 
Shah Shuja, ex-King of Cabul, has made 
an o\ ert.uro to the British Government, 
by which he declares his willingness to 
open the navigation of the Indus, in re¬ 
turn foranyassistaucethey maybo pleased 
to afford him in his war with the Ameers 
of Scinde. As Shah Shuja is the Cabul 
legitimate, and Scinde has already been a 
tributary state of his 'dominions; it re¬ 
mains for the eastern politicians to de¬ 
cide whether it is better to take the Shah 
under our protection, on good and equita¬ 
ble terms, or allow him to derive the re¬ 
quired assistance from Runject Sing, 
whose ideas of speculative benevolence 
are not likely to prevent his affording 
supplies of men and money, and reaping 
the advantages of his outlay .—Meerutt 
Observer. 

A/how .—Our correspondent at Mhow 
has kindly furnished us with the follow¬ 
ing important intelligence, dated February 
17, 1834: “There may he a commotion 
here when we least expect it. Hurree 
Ilolkar, who has been in confinement in 
the fort of Mahaisir for the last sixteen 
years, has recently been released by a 
party of Bheels, and has laid claim to the 
guddee; he bids fair to succeed too, for 
he hits 200 Arabs, 2 nr 3,000 Muhrattas, 
and a horde of Bheels, (these latter play¬ 
ing the very devil in the country) and is 
to be*at Indore to-morrow, where, of 
course, a desperate tumashu will be enact¬ 
ed. We are not to interfere, but, as old 
Rodjer (Wyatt's jockey) was wont to 
observe, when his opinion as to the event 
of a rac" was asked, “ dekhay chayhay.” 
I do njt see how we can remain quiet 
spectators of the tussle. If we do, I 
should not be surprised if the Bheels, af¬ 
ter sacking Indore, should pay us a visit 
for the same purpose. You cannot ima¬ 
gine more complete savages than this race 
are, nor human nature more degraded and 
depraved than in them. They go per¬ 
fectly naked, and huddle themselves 
together at night, just like the beasts of 
the fields, for the sake of the warmth of 
one another's bodies. We shall have this 
country in a blase, in one sense or the 
other, shortly. 

Salaries of Civil Servants. —The pro¬ 
jected arrangements regarding the salaries 
of the higher branches of the civil service 
ore, we have been informed as follows: 
collectors on their first appointment are 
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to Twelve 24,900 Rt. per annum, to be in- 
t:rented afterwards to 26,4)00 ana 28,000; 
the judicial to be considered the first 
branch of the service. ‘ Civil and Sessions 
Judges to receive 30,000 Rs. per annum, 
and after reaching that period at which 
they might be entitled to a commissioner- 
ship, '33,000 Rs. This (33,000) is to 
be the future salary of commissioners. 
This last item is a most incomprehensible 
reduction, and the favour shewn to the 
judicial branch is a further exemplifica¬ 
tion of the old system of giving the most 
pay to those who have least to do. Two 
commissionerships are absorbed, and the 
salary of the holders of the remaining ap¬ 
pointments redurad. Why these men, 
harassed heretofore by excess of duty,' 
and now in some instances oppressed 
with an additional imposition, should be 
deprived of that pay which they so hardly 
earn, we are at a loss to imagine. Go¬ 
vernor s-General and members of council 


Rs. 4,91;4#5-15-7, and the lattm. 
Rs.' 3,25,902-15-0, and the balance In 
hand amounts to Rs, 24,67,147-6-9), 
which more a than covers the estimated 
value of the’ annuities now on the regis¬ 
ter, stated to be Rs, 24,46,086-8-2.^, 
This apparent prosperity of the Fund, 
'however, may be fallacious; we have some 
fears on the subject, observing that the 
present annual charge is estimated at 
Rs. 3,68,645—being Rs. 43,029 more than 
than that of the past year, and that the 
pensions of widows admitted in 1833, 
alone involve an estimated capital of 
Rs. 2,90,645-2-6, almost exactly three- 
fifths of the whole income. 

Opium .—The following arc the parti¬ 
culars of the sale of 3000 chests of the 
Company's opium, held at the Exchange 
rooms on the 20th of February, viz. 

Chests Average. Not Proceeds. 
Patna, . 9100 956 8 4 20.08,700 

Benares, 900 938 3 6 8,44,400 


still remain as to salary equally well as 
before. Why? That pleasant little apo¬ 
logue of the boys and the frogs, should 
be read in the Council Chamber at Cal¬ 
cutta twico a month. 

Postage by the Forbes Steamer .—From 
an advertisement which has appeared in 
the Government Gazette, we learn that 
the postage of letters to be sent to Eng¬ 
land by the Forbes, has been fixed at one 
Rupee the Sicca weight, and that ail 
letters must be sent in by the 13th of 
April. 

Sailing of the Forbes Steamer .—We 
learn that the Forbes steamer which was to 
have token her departure for Suez on £hc 
1 st of May next, will proceed thither on the 
15th of April next. Accommodation will 
be afforded for nine passengers; viz. three 
from Bengal, and two each from Bombay, 
Madras and Ceylon. The price of pas¬ 
sage money is fixed at 1000 Rupees, ex¬ 
clusive of ten Rupees a day to the enm- 


Total Proceeds,—28,53,100 

Indigo, Bullion, Public Securities. — 5th 
March, 1834,— Indigo. —The importation 
of produce to the 28th Feb. inclusive is 
reported at fy. mds. 91,651 34 6 against 
fy. mds. 1,20,946 13 8 to corresponding 
period last year. The deliver)* in the 
past week has been fy. etnas. 288 22 2. 
The exports to- 24ti(Feb. inclusive are 
given as below: 

To Great Britain . . 46.004 
France .... 30,281 
nited States . . 1,098 

ulphs, tic. . . 1,074 • 

Fy. mds. 79,447 
Increased since oarlastbyfy. mds. 8.685 
Bullion. —The following sales are re¬ 
ported for the past week: 

Spanish J 5,000 pi. am. ri.2064pr. 100 
Dollars (3,300 „ a „ 908 0 .. 


mander of the vessel for table allowance. 

The Ganges steamer was despatched 
on Wednesday last to the Aracan coast 
with Mr. Secretary Macsween, who will 
pass a month in that district, making 
enquiries into its state, with the view of 
preparing a report for government. 

Bengal MUOary Fund .—By the state¬ 
ment of receipts and disbursements of 
the Bengal Military Fund dining the 
year 1833, the amount and value of the 
annuities with which it is bnrthened, 
end the particulars of the pensions to 
widows, and' passage money and outfit to 
ofRoees granted during phe past year, it 
appears that the receipts have exceeded 
the disbursements by upwards of a lakh 
■end a half of rupees, the former being 

Mast India and Col. Mag. VoL vtn. No. 


Burmin { *° 5m< wtl 0 ** 89 8 P r - 100 wt 

Public Securities .— The fluctuation in 
the past week is a depreciation in the 
value of the Remittable Loan equal to 
4 annas per cent, compared with its for¬ 
mer position. The following are the ratea 
of the day: 4 

To buy. TO sell 
8a. Rs. 

Remit. Loon. Spr. ct. pram. 91 S 93 8p. ct. 
nws C doss IBs. 1 to S20do.l 19 14 

„,*7 \ 9do. 331 to 1040do.0 12 0 4 

pr- "■ i 8do. 1041 tol440do.0 4 par 

* 

Third 5 pr. ct. , . , . do. 3 9 l_l „ 

Fourpr. ct. . . . diset OS I 0 „ 

Bank ol Donga! Stock prem, 4.0000a 3,900p. Oh. 
Union Batik Shares value. 2.500 a 2,800 
45. August. * 


Sdo. IQ41tol440do.Q 


end f Upwards j 

.ct. |_from No.^ 


115 do 3 0to0 
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The entire expense of the late foolish 
exhibition of fire works, is stated to be 
12,200 Rupees. 

At a European general court-martial, 
assembled at Delhi, on the 26th of July, 
1838, of which Lieut. Col. J. F. Hoileau, 
of the Artillery, wag President, Lieut. 
Frederick Vaughan McGrath, 62d regt., 
N. I., was arraigned on the following 
charge s — Charge. “ For unofficer-like 
conduct, and conduct disgraceful to the 
character of an officer and a gentleman, in 
the following instances.—" First. Having 
on the night of the 11th of June, 1833, 
in the city of Delhi, committed a shame¬ 
ful outrage, in forcing open the door of a 
house in the Channdney Chouk, and sub¬ 
jected himself to the disgrace of being 
pursued and placed in restraint by thp 
native Pol ice officers.—“Second. Having 
assaulted and struck the Police officers 
with a whip, when in the execution of 
their duty, and having wheu detained by 
them, applied to them the most foul and 
gross abuse. — Third. "Having, on the 
same night, at the Cotwalley Chehnotra, 
insulted the Civil Magistrate, in the exe¬ 
cution of his office, declaring that he was 
not fit to be associated with, and calling 
to a gentleman seated in the magistrate’s 
buggy, come out of that damned black¬ 
guardly^ buggy.—"Fourth. Having, the 
next morniugtU^tli of June, 1833, sent a 
challenge to fight c duel to the magis¬ 
trate, for his condvfct in the execution of 
his duty, or on pretence of words alleged 
to be said by the magistrate while in the 
execution of bis duty.” Upon which 
wrnrge the Court came to the follow¬ 
ing decision :— Finding. “ The- Court 
having Maturely weighed and con¬ 
sidered what has been urged against the 
prisoner, Lieut. Frederick Vaughan Me 
Gratli, of the 62d regt. N. I., together 
with what the prisoner has adduced in his 
defence, have come to the following deci¬ 
sion:—"Of the first instance of the 
cohaige, he is not guilty.—“Of the se¬ 
cond instance of the oharge, be is not 
guilty.—"Of the third instance of the 
charge, he is not guilty.—"Of the fourth 
instance of the charge, he is not guilty. 
" The Court do therefore fully acquit the 
prisoner,' Lieut. Frederick Vaughan Me* 
Gnth, of the 82d regt., N. I., of the 
- whole and every part of the charge pre- 
fbrradaga'insthim.” —Confirmed, (Signed) 
W. 0. ReNTIMCK, Commander-in-Chiet 
Lieut. McGrath is to be released from 
arrest, and directed to return to his duty. 

At a European general court-martial, 
assembled at Delhi, on Monday, the 19th 
of August, 1839, of which Lieut. Col. 


J. P. Soileau, of the ArtiKery, was Pre¬ 
sident, Ensign Kenward Wallace Elms lie, 
62d N. 1., was arraigned on the following 
charge.— Charge. ‘ * For unofficer like con¬ 
duct, and conduct unworthy of an officer 
and a gentleman, in the following in¬ 
stances :—“ Having, in the city of Delhi, 
on the night of the llth of June, 1833, 
on the occasion of Capt. Arnold and Lieut. 
M‘Grnth being confined by the Police, 
attempted by violence and abuse, to ef¬ 
fect the release of those officers, and hav¬ 
ing attempted to draw the CotwaFs dag¬ 
ger from liis waist.—"Second. Having, 
on the same night, at the Cotwally Che- 
bootra, when the magistrate l»d arrived, 
to enquire into the Afair, grossly and 
‘foully abused the Police officers, and to 
such an extent, as to excite attempted 
violence on his person.—" Third. Having, 
the next morning borne a challenge to 
fight a duel to the magistrate, for his con¬ 
duct in the aforesaid execution of his 
duty, or on pretence of alleged language 
of the magistrate in the execution of his 
duty.” Upon which charge the Court 
came to the following decision:— Finding, 
—" The Court having duly weighed 
and considered the evidence brought for¬ 
ward on the prosecution, together with 
whnt the prisoner has urged in his de¬ 
fence, is of opinion, that he, Ensign Ken- 
word Wallace Elnislie, G2d regt., N. I., 
with regard to the “ First instance of the 
charge, isonot guilty.—” Second instance 
of the charge, is not guilty.—“ Third in¬ 
stance of the charge, is not guilty. — 
"The Court does therefore fully acquit 
him, Ensign Kenward Wallace Elmslie, 
62a regt., N. I., of the whole and every 
port of the charge preferred against him.” 
Confirmed, (Signed) W. C. Bkntinck, 
Commander in Chief, 

CIVIL <vppo inthentb.—- 6th February, 
Cornet Macnaghten, 3rd Assistant to the 
Age a to the Gov. Gen. in Rajpootana to 
proceed to Kotah to relieve Mr. L. Wil¬ 
kinson, and to officiate os Political Agent 
at that place.—Mr. L. Wilkinson, when 
relieved by Cornet Macnaghten, to pro¬ 
ceed to Bhfipaul, to relieve Major Alves, 
and officiate as Political Agent at Bho- 
paul.—Major Alves to proceed to Ajmere, 
to relieve Lieut. Col. Speirs,and assume 
charge of the Office of Agent to the Gov. 
Gen. for the States of Rajpootana.— 
Lieut. Col. Speirs to proceed to Neemuch, 
to relieve Capt. Pauley, and act as Poli¬ 
tical Agent at Neemuoh, on a consoli¬ 
dated allowance of 2,000 rs. per mens.— 
Capt. Pasley is tojilace himself at the 
disposal of the Commander-in-chief.; 
Mr. T. Church to he Deputy Resident at 
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Prince of bales’ Island, and to officiate 
as Resident at Singapore, during the ab¬ 
sence of Mr. Murchison.—Mr. J. W. 
Salmond, to bo first Assistant to the De¬ 
puty Resident at Prince of Wales'Island, 
and to officiate as Deputy Resident until 
further orders.—10th, Mr. T. Plowdon to 
officiate as Senior member of the Board 
of Customs, Salt and Opium, and of the 
Marine Board, during the absence of Sir. 
C. D'Oyly, to the Sand Heads.—Mr. J. 
Lawrell, to officiate, until further orders, 
as Suit Agent of the 24 Pergunnahs.— 
13th, Mr. G. Main waring to officiate as 
Gov. Gen. at Benares, during the absence 
of Mr. Gorton.-«24th, Mr. H. T. Prinsep, 
to officiate as Chief Secretary to Govt, 
during the absence of Mr. C. Macsween.— 
Mr. S. J. Bccher, having exceeded the 
period within which he ought to buve 
qualified himself in the Native Languages 
for the Public Service, bus been ordered 
to return to England.—3rd March, Mr. 
R. Walkei, to officiate as first Dop. Col¬ 
lector of Customs, during the absence of 
Mr. J. Hunter, to China. —Mr. A. F. 
Donnelly, to officiate as 2nd l)ep. Col¬ 
lector, until the return of Mr. Bracken. 

Furloughs. —Mr. W. T. Robertson, 
Mr. R. E. Cunliffe.—Mr. John Hunter, 
to China.—Mr. G. F. Thompson to N.S. 
Wales. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMO¬ 
TIONS, changes, &c. from 23 Jan. to 12 
Mar. 1834. Infantri /.—Major M.C. Paul to 
be Lieut. Col., vice T. Taylor, retired— 
2nd regt. L. C. Capt. G. 1. Sliadwell to 
be Major.—Lieut. F. Wheler to bo Capt. 
—Super. Lieut. M. N. Ogilvy is brdhght 
on the effective strength of the regt.— 
9th regt. N. I., Capt. J. Fagan to be Maj.; 
Lieut. W. Beckett to be Capt.; Ens. R. 
St. J. Lucas to be Lieut., vice Paul, pro¬ 
moted.—18th regt. N. I., Ens. G. P. 
Austen to be Lieut., vice Wallace, inva¬ 
lided.—Lieut. H. Rigby of Engineers to 
be Ass. to the Garrison Engineer of Fort 
William and Civil Architect at the Pre¬ 
sidency.—*Capt. R. Hawkes, 9th regt. L. 
C. is permitted, at his own request, to re¬ 
sign the situation of 2nd Ass. Adjutant 
General of the Army.—yThe orders direct¬ 
ing Lieut. A. C. Spottiswoode to act as 
Adjutant to 37th regt. N. L during the 
absence of Lieut. Loveday, and Lieut. 
H. Hunter to aet as Adjutant to the left 
wing of 58th regt. N. I. detached to Se- 
crora, are confirmed.—Lieut. J. C. Lums- 
daine of 58th regt. N. I. is appointed Aide- 
de-Camp to Brig; Gen. w. Richards, C. 
3 — The appointment in G. O. of 4th 
Dee. of Lieut. J. G. B. Baton to be Adju¬ 
tant of 47th regt. N.I.is cancelled—The 


order appointing 2nd Lieut. M. Dawes to 
act as Ass. and Quar. Mast, to 2nd %tt> 
Artillery, vice Dallas, appointed to offi¬ 
ciate as Commissary of Ordnance, is con¬ 
firmed.—J. Me Dowell to be 1st. member, 
J. Langstaff to be 2nd member, and Sur¬ 
geon J. Swiney to be 3rd member of the 
Medical Board, rice Robinson, retired.— 
Surgeon W. Panton to be a superintending 
Surgeon.; Ass. Surgeon B. Burt to be 
Surgeon.—The orders appointing Lieut. 
J. Locke, 22nd regt. N. I. to officiate as 
Station Staff at Lucknow, during the ab¬ 
sence of Capt. Dcnby, and Lieut. G. 
Hamilton to act as Adjutant to 53rd regt. 
N. I. during the absence of Lieut. O. W. 
Span, aro confirmed.—Capt. S. P. C. Hum- 
frays of 36 th regt. N. I. is appointed to 
officiate ns Major of Brigade at Mhow 
during the ubseu'-e of Major Parker.— 
Capt. G. Young, 70th regt. N. I. to act as 
Member of Military Board on the depart¬ 
ure of Lieut. Col. Craigie.—Capt. E. P. 
Gowan to act ns Secretary and Accountant 
to Military Board, vice Young.—Lt. J. 
Hamilton, 9th L.C., who was nominated 
to officiate ns Brigade M ijor on the Estab., 
is appointed to the Mcywar Field Force. 
—The order appointing Lieut. C. Corfleld 
to act as Adjutant to 47th regt. N. I., is 
confirmed.—Lieut. G. Johnston of 46th 
regt. is appointed to ac*was ifterp. and 
Quar. Mast, to Slatyefl. N. J. during the 
absence of Lieut. Btimb.—Cornet C. M. 
Gascoyne of 5th L. C. is appointed to act 
as Intcrp. and Quar. Mast, to 2nd L. C. 
until further orders.—Lieut. J. F. Brad¬ 
ford of 1st regt. is appointed to act %s 
Intorp. and Quar, Mast, to 9th L. C. un¬ 
til Lieut. Tucker's recovery.—liiout.G.H. 
Fagan is brought ou the effective strength 
of the Engineers, vice Wood, dec .—The 
div. order directing Lieut. E. S. Lloyd. 
49th regt. to act as Adjutant to the Nus- 
seree batt. during the illness of Lieut. 
O'Brien, is confirmed.—The reg. order 
appointing Lieut. E. M. Blair to act as 
Adjutant to 5th regt. L. C. during the 
absence of Lieut. Wheatley, is confirmed. 
—Lieut. J. II. Daniell is appointed to act 
as Adjutant to the 2nd brigade H. Art. 
during the absence of Lieut. Dasbwood. 
Lieut. G. W. Williams of 29th regt. is 
appointed to act as Intorp. and Quar. Mast, 
to 18th regt. ,N. I. during the absence of 
Lieut. Brown—Ens. S. P. D. Tulloch, 
S. W. Duller* J. C. Robertson, and R. 
Robertson aire brought on the effective, 
strength of the Infantry.—Lieut. Col. C. 
H. Lloyd is apdbinted to the command of 
the European Invalids at Chun&r.—21st 
regt. N. I., Ena. T. James to be Lieut,, 
vice Cook; invalided.—Ens. T. C. Birch 

r 2 
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ia brought on the effective atrength of the 
Infantry, vice Wight, retired.—Surgeon 
J. Long staff to be 1st member, Surgeon 
J, Swiney to be 2nd member of the Medi¬ 
cal Board, vice M‘Dowell, retired. 

REMOVALS AND POSTINGS.— Ens. B. 
W. R. Jcnner, 64th regt. is attached to 
Ramghur batt.—Lieut. Col. J. Anderson 
from 62nd, to 8th regt. N. I.—Lieut. Co). 
T. Dundaa from 8th to 21st regt. N. I. 
—Lieut. Col. C. F. Wild is posted to 
62nd regt. N. I.—Ass. Surgeon C. Newton 
from 17th to 48th regt. N. I.—Ens. J. 
Thompson to do duty with 55th regt. N. I. 
—Artillery —Capt. T. Hickman to 3rd Co. 
5th batt.—Lieut. J. Fordyce from 4th Co. 
2nd batt. to 1st. Co. 4th batt.-—Lieut. J. 
Brind to 7th Co. 6tli batt.—Lieut. R. 
Waller to 1st troop, 3rd brigade, H. A. 
—Lieut.E. D. A.Todd from 3rd Co. 2nd 
batt. to 8th Co. 6th batt.—Lieut. J. H. 
Campbell from 3rd Co. 4th batt. to 1 st 
C >. 3rd batt.—Lieut. R. Maule from 7th 
Co. 7th batt. to 3rd Co. 4th batt.—Lieut. 
T. Edwards from 1st Co. 3rd batt. to 5th 

Co. 7th batt_Lieut. W. Barr to 2nd Co. 

2nd batt.—Lieut. R. C. Shakespoar from 
2nd Co. 6th batt. to 1st. Co. 3rd batt.— 
Lieut. W/ Timbrell to 4th Co. 2nd batt. 
—Lieut. M. Dawes to 2nd Co. 6th batt. 

retired from the service. —Sur¬ 
geon J. Savage from 5th August, 1833— 
Lieut.Col. P. staging from 4th June, 1831 
—Capt. R. Burton 4fnm 12th June, 1832 
—Surgeon J. McDowell. 

invalided. —Lieut. C.Cook 21st regt. 
N. I. 

cFurlouohs.—L ieut. J. Evans—Lieut. 
H. C. Wilson—Surgeon J. Clark to Cape 
—Lieut. Jack to China—Lieut. T. L. 
Egerton to N. S. Wales—Surgeon F. S. 
Mathqws to Cape—Capt. J. Johnston 
(prep.)—Surgeon C. B. Francis—Capt. 
J. H. Vanrenen to the Cape; ^ Capt. 
J. Fitzgerald; Major W. Pattla to the 
Cape- (prop)—Lieut. Col. G, Hunter, C. 
B. (prep)—Surgeon W. Milchelson; C*pt. 
W. H. Wake; Lieut. A. P. Graham— 
Lieut. Col. J. Craigie to Cape; Capt. H. 
R. Impey to China; Lieut. Col. J. Ander¬ 
son (prer.) 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS.— Rev. 

H. Pratt to officiate as Curate and Chaplain 
of the Church an<\,Station of Benares, and 
is also appointed Surrogate for granting 
Marriage Licenses—Rev. T. E. Allen to 
be Chaplain of Haxareebaug. 

ARRIVALS of SHIPS.— 7th Feb., For¬ 
tune ; Currie, Glasgow—12th, General 
Faster, Thomas, London-*-19th, Lord Al- 
thorp, Sprnule, Liverpool; Waterloo, Cow, 
Sydney—21st, Zenobia, Qwen, London; 
Helvetlyn, Boadlo, Liverpool—5th Mar., 


Bolton,.Tremlin, London ; Aurrell, Met¬ 
calf, London. 

departures. —3d Feb. Lord Eldon, 
Dawson, London; Solway, Procter, Lon¬ 
don; Dorchester, Carrick, London—4th 
Duke of Northumberland, Pope, London 
—5th Alexander, Waugh, London—6th 
Orient, White, London—8th Irma, Be- 
nard, Havre—13th Duke of Argyle, Bris¬ 
tow, London; Trinculo, Hesse, Liver¬ 
pool— 14th Eliza, Sutton, London; L’ln- 
dien, Morin, Havre— 19th Coromandel, Du- 
peyron, Havre—20th Protector, Buttan- 
shaw, London—21st Isabel, Gnrnal, Liv¬ 
erpool—22nd Sophia, Thornhill, London 
—24tli Malcolm, Eyle%, London—26th 
Hall, Hughes, Liverpool; D’Auvergne, 
Huqnet, London; Chiltle Harold, Green¬ 
field, London—1st Mar. Severn, Braith- 
waite, London—2nd Frances Ann, Hay, 
Liverpool—3rd Jason, Lc Grand, Havre 
—7th Roxburgh Castle, Fulcher, London 
—The Sherburn and Barettb Jr. were to 
leave on 15th March, the Zenobia about 
the 20th, the Hindustan on 25th, and the 
General Palmer, all for London, at the 
end of March. 

marriages. —Jan. 13th, at Muttra, 
Lieut. G. Larkins, H. A., to Eliza, 
daughter of T. Battley, Esq. of Dublin— 
14th, at Meerut, Rt. Ncave, Esq. C. S., 
to Miss M. S. Bristow—23d, Dr. R. 
Stuart, to Mrs. E. I. Thompson—24th 
Mr. J. S. Morton, to Miss E. Mansfield— 
27th, at Dmapore, Mr. T. A. Pereira, to 
Miss M. Guest—Fob. 3d, at Agra, Lieut. 

A. H. E. Boileau, Engs, to Miss Hanson 
—6th, at Kurnaul, Lieut. W. Cookson— 
9th,• L. C., to Elizabeth L., youngest 
daughter of Col. T. G. P. Tucker, H. M.’s 
Serv.—8th, Capt. W. Cubitt, 18th regt. 
N. I., to Miss Harriet Harcourt; Mr. 
E. G. Dubes, to Mdlle. M. L. de Ville- 
nouve; At Lucknow, Lieut. W. G. Don, 
to Georgians K., youngest daughter of 
the late G. Elliot, Esq.—16th, Mr. W. 
J. Collett, to Miss. C. George; At Cawn * 
pore, Lieut. E. B. Bere, H. M.'s 16th 
Lancers, to Elizabeth A., eldest daughter 
of H. Pigou, Esq. late of the 3d Dragoon 
Guards—12th, at Nuaserabad, Major J. 
Herring, 37th regt. N. I., to Eliza Anne, 
third daughter of Maj.-Gen. Loveday, 

B. Aj— 14th JM. J. Athanass, Esq., to Miss 
S. Brhchod; At Dum-Dum, F. G. Ful¬ 
ton, Esq., to Hsrriett, daughter of the 
late G. Morse, Esq. M. D. of Clifton— 
15th, Mr. J. Wise, Ship Sherburne, to 
Miss Hannah Craven—17th, st Howrah) 
John Howell, Esq., to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of M. Stalkartt, Esq.—22d, Mr. 
H. J. Tonson, to Mrs. E. G +ds—24th, 
at Dinapore, Sergt. R. Handcock, to Bat- 
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bara, re'ict qf the late Mr. W. T. Bayley 
-—25th, at Kurnaul, C. Raikes, Esq. C. S., 
to Sophia M., eldest daughter of J. M. 
Mathews,Esq. H.M.’s 31st regt—27th, W. 
M. Dirom, C. S., to Mary, eldest daughter 
of R. H. Tultoh, Esq. C. S.—March 3d, 
Mr. A. Howatson, to Miss C. Should ham. 

BIRTHS. —Jan. 14th, at Tirhoot, Mrs. 
Cosserat, of a daughter—17th, at Seram- 
pore, Mrs. N. 1. Gantser, of a son—21st, 
at Monghyr, the lady of W. Duff, Esq. 
of a daughter— 24th, the wife of Mr. J. 

B. Nicholas, of a son—26th, at Fort Wil¬ 
liam, the lady of Captain Mansell, 39th 
Foot, of a daughter—Feb. 1st, at Agra, 
the lady of Lieut. C. S. Reid, Art. of a 
daughter—4th, Chittagong, Mrs. A. R. 
Smith, of a daugh.; at Delhi, the lady of the 
Hon. H. Gordon, of twin daughters— 
At Allahabad, the wife of Mr. W. Jones, 
of a son—7th, at Seebpore, the lady of 
E. Thompson, Esq. of a son—At Alla¬ 
habad, Mrs. E. H. M. Paschoud, of a 
daughter—10th, Mrs. L. Mendes, of a 
son—14th, Mrs. M. A. Pereira, of a 
daughter—The wife of Mr. C. L. Vail- 
lant^of a daughter—At Berhampore, the 
lady of W. Dyer, Esq. Surg., of a son— 
16th, the lady of R. S. Horn fray, Esq., 
of a daughter—In Fort William, the lady 
of Lieut. Rigby, Engs., of a son—At 
Digha, Mrs. D. Penhearone, of a son— 
At Mynpoorie, the lady of W. P. Andrew, 
Esq. M. D. of a daughter—21st, at Pur- 
neah, the lady of R. B. Perry, Esq. of a 
son—23d, the lady of J. Berner, Esq. of 
twin sons—28th, the lady of A.G. Rous- 
sac, Esq. of a daughter—March 1st, at 
Serampore, the lady *of W. W. Baker, 
Esq. of a daughter—2nd, the lady*>f J. 
Cowie, Esq. of a son—4th, the lady of 
G. Dougal, Esq. of a daughter—6th, 
Mrs. H. J. Frederick, of a daughter. 

■ deaths. —August 10th, 1833, on his 
way up the River, M. S. Livesley, Esq. 
—On his tray to Agra, Mr. J. Davis— 
Jan. 4th, at Bareilly, G. F. Thompson, 
Esq. C. S.—10th, at Benares, Mary, wife 
of Mr. G. Tuttle—19th, at Rangoon, 
Capt. W. Crisp, Country Service—25th, 
Harriet, relict of the late Mr. John Bart¬ 
lett; Charlotte, infant daughter of Mr. 
John Brown—26th, at Chendernagore, 
Mr. L. D. Crus—The infant son of Mr. 
J. Vaillant—Feb. fltb, at ^haugulpore, 
Louisa H., eldest daughter of Capt. J. 
Graham—7t4, at Secrole Benares, Col. 
Lionel Hook, Commanding H. M.’s 16th 
regt. of Foot—8th, at Allahabad, Augusta 

C. , the infant daughter of Major N. Wal¬ 
lace, -53d regt. N. I.—9th, at Coolie 
Basar, Master G. J. Graham—Near 
Cawapore, Sergt. D.' Manson, H. M.’s 
44th regt.—10th,at Hameerpore, Caroline, 
wife of R. M. Tilghman, Esq.—14th, 


Mr. J. J. Palmer—15th, James, son of 
Mr. D. C. Low; Margaret, infont daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. Carter—16th, at Sulkea, 
Martha A., infaut daughter of Mr. B. 
Leggatt—24th, at Deegah, Jas. Havel!, 
Esq.—27th, Madame S. Latour—29th, 
Mrs. L. Landsman—March 1st, Bridget, 
wife of Mr. A. B. Morton—2d, Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. J. Smith; Mr. Jas. Smith, 
Ship EimoMn— 3th, Mr. W. N*inn, son of 
the late —Nunn, Esq. of Essex. 

JHattral. 

Colonel Farran .—The Governor Gene¬ 
ral is come amongst us, and ’faith his 
Lordship appears to be in good earnest. 
Certain discontented frogs, we are told, 
prayed in ancient times for a king; but 
soon reckoned with their greatest mis¬ 
fortunes tho grunt of their request. 
Many snd distressing are the apprehen¬ 
sions entertained, in various quarters, 
that the fragments of loaves and fishes 
ore to be gathered up and restored to the 
coffers of the state. The times are hard 
enough; and, if there he any foundation 
for the reports of “ clippings’’ intended 
and to be enforced, his Lordship’s visit 
will not soon he forgotten. “ Coming 
events cast their shadows before,” and, in 
a recent Fort St. George Gazette, appears 
a G. O. removing Col. C. ]{nrraii*froin the 
N.igpore Subsidiary Fnrfe, as incompetent 
to dischargethe functions ofthe office. Now 
Col. Farran is an old and deserving servant 
of the Company. There is a delicate way 
of doingunpleasantthings; and, admitting 
that he was found wanting, what benefit 
is derived from thus publicly recording 
his inefficiency ? Infinitely njpre respect 
has been paid to the feelings of others— 
what advantages can accrue to the service 
by hurting his ? Is ho, however, the only 
officer^ on the Madras Establishment, 
incompetent to the discharge of his pub¬ 
lic duties ? We have yet to see whether 
his Lordshi ) means to confer so high a 
compliment on the Mulls ! 

Defalcation *—A deficiency to a large 
amouitt has, we understand, been dis¬ 
covered, within the last two or thiee 
days, in (he cash-chest of the Stuldur 
Adanlut Court. Three individuals, we 
hear, have been takeir up upon strong 
suspicion of being concerned in the de¬ 
falcation—among whom, we find, is 
Woodingherry Audocnarraiu Brflminy, a 
native of very considerable respectability, 
and who h&s hitherto maintained a high 
character for’honour and integrity. W o have 
not learned sufficient of the matter to lay 
particulars before our readers. Tha 
deficit, however, Is stated to he Some¬ 
thing to the tune of twenty thousand 
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rupee*. The parties suspected to be con* 
cerned are in custody, and will, no doubt,, 
take their trial at the ensuing sessions. 

civil APPOINTMENTS. —Jan. 22, Mr. 
M. Levin to set as as Collector and 
Magistrate of Ountoor, until further 
orders—Mr. A Maclean to act as Secre¬ 
tary to the Marine Board—28, Mr. A. 
D. Campbell to act as a Judge of the 
Court of Sudr and Fojdaree Udalut—Feb. 
4, Mr. A. F. Bruce to act as Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue, vice Bannerman, 
on forlough—Mr. JJ. A. R. Stevenson to 
act as Mint Master—Mr. G. Bird to be 
Ass. Judge and joint Criminal Judge of 
Guntoor, end to act as Judge and Criminal 
Judge of Nellore—Mr. James Fraser to 
act as Judge and Criminal Judge of Chi- 
cacole—Mr. W. Lavie to act as Sub-Col¬ 
lector and joint Magistrate of Nellore— 
Mr. R. Cathcart to act as Sub-Collector 
and joint Magistrate of Vizagapatam— 
Mr. W. A. Arbutbnot to act as Sub-Col¬ 
lector and joint Magistrate of Ganjam— 
Mr. T. Scott to be Master Attendant 
at Ganjam, vice Colley, dec .—The charge 
of the duties, as Military Secretary, 1 
is made over to the Chief Secretary 
to Government, Mr. H. Chamier, during 
the absence of Mr. Clerk—Messrs. R. D. 
Parkeer, D. White, E. Maltby, E. New¬ 
berry, S. Scott, and J. D. Bourdillon, 
have attained the rank of Factor—7, Mr. 
F. Anderson tcPagt as Sub-Collector and 
joint Magistrate <ft Canara—Mr. H. 
Stokes to aid as additional Sub-Collec¬ 
tor and joint Magistrate of Canara—11, 
Mr. H. Forbes to be an Ass. to the prin¬ 
cipal Collector and Magistrate of Coim¬ 
batore—Mr. A. Hall to bo an Ass. to the 
principal Collector and Magistrate of 
Canara—ifr. H. B. Sowell to he an Ass. 
to the Collector and Magistrate of 
Chingleput—14, Mr. Wm. Montgomerie 
is permitted to resign the Company’s 
Service, from 1st May, 1834—17, Mr. A. 
Cole to bo an Ass. to the principal Col¬ 
lector and Magistrate of Madura—19, 
Mr. J. C. Scott to bo Ass. Judge of the 
Zillah Court of Canara, vice Walker to 
Europe—Mr. A. J. Cherryjto be Deputy- 
' Secretary to Government, in the Depart¬ 
ment of the Chief Secretary, from the date 
of Mr. Smollet’s Succession to Mr. Scott, 
in the office of Ags. Judge of Madura— 
Mr.P. B. Smollet to be Ass. Judge and 
joint Criminal Judge of Madura, in suc¬ 
cession to Mr. Scott—Mr. C. H. Hallett 
to be Registrar of the Provincial Courf of 
Appeal end Circuit, for the Centre divi¬ 
sion—Mr. E. Maltby to a^t as Head Ass. 
to the principal Collector and Magistrate 
of Canara—Mr. A. M. Owen to be Ass. 
to the principal Collector and Magistrate 


of Malabar—22, Mr. S. Nkholls to act as 
2d Judge of the Provincial Court of Ap¬ 
peal and Circuit, for the Western divi¬ 
sion, until further orders—Mr. M, Levin 
to act as a Judge of the Provincial Court 
of Appeal and Circuit, for the Centre di- 
viaion, until Mr. Casumajor joins—Mr. 
T. Y. Stonhouse to act as a Trustee for 
St. George’s Church, during the absence 
of Mr. Clerk—Mr. J. A. R. Stevenson to 
act as Canarese translator to Govern¬ 
ment, on the vacation of.the office by Mr. 
Bannerman—Mr. W. Lavie to act as Col¬ 
lector and Magistrate of Guntoor, until 
further orders—Mr. R. Cathcart to act as 
Sub-Collector and joint Magistrate of 
Gaiyam—Mr. W. U. Arbpthnot to resume 
the duties of Sub-Collector and joint Ma¬ 
gistrate of Vizagapatam—Mr. J. G. S. 
Bruere to act as Ass. Judge and joint 
Criminal Judge of Rajahmundry—Mr. P. 
B. Smollet to act as Sub-Collector and 
joint Magistrate of Nellore, until further 
orders—Mr. C. R.Baynestobe Senior Ass. 
to the Accountant General, in succession 
to Mr. Hallett—Mr. R. D. Parker to act as 
Government Agent at Chepaukduriiggthe 
absence of Major Hodges—Messrs; R. 

D. Parker, T. H. Davidson and G. F. 
Beauchamp, to be Commissioners for the 
drawing of the Government Letters of this 
present year—Mr. G. F. Beauchamp to 
be 2d Ass. to the Accountant General, in 
succession to Mr. Baynes—Mr. S. N. 
W r anl to act as Register of the Zillah 
Court of 'Oombaconum, until further 
orders—Mr. W. Douglas to act as Secy, 
to the Board for the College, and for pub¬ 
lic instruction, during the absence of 
Lieut. Rowlandson. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMO¬ 
TIONS, CHANGES, &c. from 19th Jan. to 
March 2, 1884—Major A. Ross to be 
Inspector General of CivH Estimates— 
Capt. A. La we to be Superintending En¬ 
gineer in Malabar and Conan, vice Ross; 
Lieut. E. Law ford to be Superintrading 
Engineer in the ceded districts, vice 
Lawe; Ass. Surg. B. G. Maurice to be 
Surgeon, vice Herklots; dec .—The 10th 
regt., N. I., to proceed from Fort St George 
to Vizagapatam; the order appointing Lt. 
W.O. Fellowe to act as Adj. to the lOtti 
regt. N. I. during ’the absence of Lieut. 
Kenny, is confirmed—6th L. C., Lieut. 
W. P. Deas to be Captain, vice .Knox, 
dee —50th regt. N. I., Ljeot E. I. 
Morgan to be Captain; Ens. R. Rolio to 
be Lieut., vice Larclner, dec.—8th regt. 
JL I,, Ens. H. G. Napleton to be Lieut-, 
vice Shemrd, dec.— 32dregt. N. I., Ens. 

E. Baker to be Lieut., vice Prichard, 
dec.—Lieut. E. Hughes is appointed to 
act as Quart. Mas. and Interp. to the 39th 
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regt. N. I., vjse Ottley—The order ap¬ 
pointing Lieut. D. H. Considine to act 
as Aid-de-Camp to Major-Gen. Dalrymple 
during the absence of Ens. Dalrymple, is 
confirmed*—Capt.T. B. Chalon, 33d rtgt 
N. I., to be Deputy Judge Advocate 
General—22d regt. N. I., Lieut. D. 
Buchanan to be Adj., vice Darby, re¬ 
signed—Ens. B. T. Geraud to be Quart. 
Mas. and Interp., vice Buchanan—8th 
regt. N. .1., Lieut. A. C. Wight to be 
Capt., vice De Blaquiere, dec.—52d regt. 
N. 1., Captain J. Tocher to be Major; 
Lieut. R. Dowell to be Capt.; Ens. C. 
II. Horsley to be Lieut., vice Hunter, 
retired—The orders appointing Lieut. 

M. White to act as Interp. and Quart. 
Mas. to 48th regt. N. I., during the ab¬ 
sence of Ens. Haines, sick; Lieut. E. 
Horne to act as Port Adj. at Vellore 
during the absence of Capt. Lewis, 
sick, and until the arrival of Lieut. Ott¬ 
ley ; Lieut. J. V. Hughes to act as Quart. 
Mas. and Interp. to 39th regt. N. I., 
during the absence of Lieut. Ottley, are 
confirmed—Lieut. H. Montgomery is 
brought on the effective strength of the 
Horse Brig, of Artillery—The 80th regt. 

N. I., to march from Vellore to Madras, 
to be there stationed—Col. J. Doveton is 
admitted on the general Staff of the Ar¬ 
my, in conformity with his appointment 
by the Court of Directors, with the rank 
of Brig. General, in succession to Major 
General H. Fraser, returned to Europe, 
and is appointed to command *the troops 
in the ceded districts—Major C. O. 
Fothergili to command the 1st N. V. 
Batt., from 24th May, 1833, vice (Hicks, 
dec. ; Major J. A. Condell to command 
the 1st N. V. Batt. from 16th Oct., 
1833, vice Fothergili, removed—Capt. 
T. Sewell to act as Deputy Secretary 
to the Military Board—Captain D. 
Montgomerie to act as Paymaster 
at the Presidency, vice Sewell—Ass. 
Surg. J. Hamlyn, 36th regt. N. I., 
to afford Medical Aid to the Presidency 
of Mysore, until further orders—Surg. 
W. Haines to be Superintending Surg., 
and posted to the N. division of the 
Army—Surg. W, E. E. Conwell will 
resume his duties as Jlegt. Surg .—The 
orders appointing Cornet F. I. Carru- 
thers to act as Quart. Mas. to 2d regt, 
L. C., and Lieut. W. C.Onslow to act as 
Quart. Mas. to 44th regt. N. I., during 
the absence of Lieut. Dudgeon, are con¬ 
firmed:—Lieut. G. Freese to| act as Quat. 
Mas. and Interp. to 12th regt. N. I., till 
further orders, vice Glover, promoted— 
Lieut. D. Babington to act as Deputy 
Ass. Quart. Mas. General, in the ceded 
districts, during the absence of Lieut. 
Harris, sick—Art. 2d, Lieut. W. K. 


Worster to be 1st Lieut., vice Brother- 
ton, dec. —Supern. 2d Lieut. G. Selby is 
admitted on the effective strength— 
Lieut. R. Shirreff is permitted to resign 
the appointment of A<y. to 2d regt. 
N. I.—4th regt. L. C., Capt. W. Hamil¬ 
ton to be Major—Lieut. F. Forbes to be 
Capt., vice Meredith, promoted—24th 
regt. N. I., Lieut. J. Lewis to be Capt.— 
Ens. E. Martin to lie Ligut., vice 
Swanston, retired—Liout. E. V. Hollo¬ 
way, 42d regt. N. I., to do duty with the 
32d regt., and to act as Quart. Mas. and 
Interp. to that Corps, till ftuther orders— 
Lieut. S. Vardon to act as Adj. to the 
Corps of Sappers and Miners, vice Law- 
ford—2d regt. N. I., Lieut. E. Apthorp' 
to be Capt dn—Ens. W. Junor fo be 
Lieut., vice James, promoted—1st Lieut. 
J. H. Bell, of Engineers, to be Super, 
jun, Surg. in the N. division, vice Smith 
to Europe—Ass. Surg. T. O’Neil is ap- 
poin ed to the Medical charge of the 
Female Asylum—Ass. Surg. J. Mac- 
far land to be Surg. vice Atkinson, re¬ 
tired—Lieut. R. Henderson, of Engi¬ 
neers, to be Superintendent of Roads, in 
the Pulilicund Assessment Department— 
Lieut. II. Wakeman of 42d regt. is ap¬ 
pointed to act as Quart. Mas. and Interp. 
to 32d regt., vice Holloway, whose ap¬ 
pointment has not taken place—The order 
appointing Lieut. G.Halpin, of 23th regt. 
to command the Escort gf the Resident at 
Tanjore, is confirm^—Eur. regt., Ens. 
T. Mears to be Lieut., vice Burrard, dee,— 
The Gov. Gen. is pleased to direct that 
Col. C. Farran be removed from the com¬ 
mand of the Nagpore Subsidiary Forcg, 
as deficient in the qualifications required 
for the discharge ofthat important office— 
Col. I. Woulfe, 9th regt. N. 1., to com¬ 
mand the Nagpore, Subsidiary Force, 
vice Farfan, removed—4th regt. L. C. 
Lieut. S. W. Hennah, to take rank from 
7th Jan. 34, to complete the Establish¬ 
ment—Comet F. G. J. Lascelles, from 
2nd L. C. to he Lieut. 6th L. C.—Cor¬ 
net W. G. Woods, from 2nd L. C. to be 
Lieut. 4th L. C.—Cornet K. E. A. 
Money, from 8th L. C. to be Lieut.—The 
orders appointing Lieut. C. Fooley to 
act as Quart. Mas. during the ab¬ 
sence of Lieutenant Clutterbuck on 
furlough, and Lieut. Biddle to act as 
Quart. Mas. and Interp. to 26th regt. 
during the absence of Lieut. Nicholls on 
furlough are confirmed—Lieut. S. W. 
Hennah 4th L. C. to act as Adj. vice 
Forbes, prom.—Lieut. Col. I. S. Fraser, 
36th regt. N. I. to act as Secretary to 
Government in the Military Depart, 
during the absence of Mr. Clerk on sigh 
leave.—Lieut. Col. T. Maclean to act as 
Special Agent for Foreign Settlements 
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<luring the absence of Lieut. Col. Fraser 
—Cant. H. White, 7th regt. N. I., to act 
sii De^Juty Secy, to Government in the 
Military Depart.—Lieut. Col. Walpole to 
he Military Secretary to the Governor, 
and to act as Town Major of Fort St. 
George during the absence of Major 
Simond—Lieut. W. Leggett of 1st N. V. 
Batt, to command the General depot of 
European Pensioners at Cuddalore— 
Lieut. T. M‘Goun, 6th regt. N. 1. to be 
a Deputy Judge Advocate General and 
to proceed to Trichinopoly to conduct 
the duties of the 8th district—Capt. I. 
It. Haig, 34th regt. N. 1. to act as Ass. 
Adj.-Gen. of the Army vice White— 
Lieut. Gen. Balfour of Artillery to act 
as Deputy Ass. Adj.-General of the 
Army vice Haig— 

REMOVALS AND TOSTINOS. —Surg. A. 
Campbell from 50th to 42d regt. N. I.— 
Surg. G. Knox from 23d to 12th regt— 
Surg. D. Bruckenhridge from 42d to 50th 
regt—Surg. B. G. Maurice late prom, to 
23d regt.—Ass. Surg. T. W. Eyre from 
34th to 50th regt—Ass. Surg. E. Willy 
from 42d to 34thregt—1st Lt. C. W. Bob* 
land from 2d to 4th Batt. Art— lBt Lieut. 
S. W. Croft from 4th to 3d Batt. Art.—1st 
Lieut. G. M. Gumm from 3d to 4th Batt. 
Art.—1st Lieut. B. W. Black, late prom, 
to 1st Batt. Art.—2d Lieut. A. B. Gould 
late prom, to 2d Batt. Art —Lieut. Gen. 
C. Come? frnnwdlst to 15th regt. N. I.— 
Col. G. L. AVahalffiwn 14th to 41st regt. 
N. I.—Lieut. Col. t. Hackett from 51st 
to 27tli regt. N. I.—Lieut. Col. 1. Stewart 
from 27th to 51st regt. N. I.—Surg. G. 
Knox from 12th to 36th regt. N. I.—Surg. 

F. *WiIliams from 36th to 12th regt. N. 1. 
—Maj. Gen. Sir H. S. Scott from 4th to 
33d regt. M. I.—Col. W. C. Oliver from 
33d to 4th regt. N. I.—Corn. F. G. I. Las- 
celles from 2d to 4th regt. L. C.—Corn. 
W. G. Wood from 2d to 6th regt. L. C. 
—Cornet K. E. A. Money from 8th to 4th 
regt. L. C.—Corn. W. L. Walker from 
1st to 4th reg. L. C-.—Corn. St. V. Pitcher. 

is posted to 6lh regt. L. C_Corn. A I.. 

Kelso is posted to 3d regt. L. C.—Cbm. 
J. Fowler is posted to 8th regt. L. C.— 
Corn. J. Norman is posted to 4th*regt. 
U. C. —Corn. J. J. Mudie is posted to 6th 
regt' L. C.—Corn.' Hon. H. Arbuthnot is 
posted to Sdrpgt. L.C.—Corn. P. Studdy 
M posted to 5th rttgt. L. C. — Corn. F. 
Hughes is posted to 7th regt. L. C.—Corn. 

G. Cfumine is posted to 8th regt. L. C.— 
Corn. A. Tottenham is posted to 4th regt. 
L. C.—Corn. G. W. Russell is posted to 
2d regt. L. C.—Com. W. Vine is posted to 
6th regt. L. C.—Corn. F. Bdbeton is posted 
to 3d regt. L. C. —Corn. J. F. Rose is 
posted to 1st regt. L. C.—Surg. 3ed- 


das from 25th to 18th regt. N. I.—Surg. 
J. Macfarland is posted to 25th regt. N. 
I.—Col. A. Grant, C. B. is posted to 4th 
regt. N. I.—Col. W. C. Oliver from 4tli 
to 41st regt. N. I. — Lieut. Col. G. L. 
Wahab is posted to 27th regt. N. I.— 
Lieut. Col. J. Hackett from 27th to 51st 
regt. N. I.—Lieut. Col. J. Stewart is post¬ 
ed from 51st to 22d regt. N. I. 

Furloughs. —Captain T. Anderson 
(prop.) Lieut. W. H.- Pigott (prep.), 
Capt. A. Munsey, Capt. G. T. Piuchard 
—Lieut. I. I. Sheerwood, 

Retired from the Service.—Ass . 
Surg. J. Chalmers. 

arrivals OF ships. —Jan. 23, Baretto, 
jr. Saunders, London;,. Alfred Tapley, 
Lond.; 26th,, Hindostan,Redman, Loud; 
Feb. 10th, John Hayes,Worthington, Cal¬ 
cutta ; 15th, H. M. ship Curacoa, Dunn, 
Calcutta; 19th, Alex Waugh, Calcutta. 

marriages. — Feb. 2, at Cannanore, 
Mr. J. Bunyan, to Francina, daughter of 
the late Snb Ags. Surg. Lucasz. 

BIRTHS. —Feb. 20, at Kamptee, the la¬ 
dy of Ensign B. Giraud, of a son—4th, 
At Kamptee, the lady of Q. Jamieson, 
Esq.M.D., of a daughter—8th, atBanga- 
lone, the lady of Dr. J. Ricks, of a daughter 
—16th, at Mnsulipatum, the lady of the 
Rev. W. S. Aislaaie, of a son—18th, at 
Vellore, the lady of Capt. A. S. Logan, of 
a daughter—19th, at the French Rocks, 
the lady of Lieut. J. Wilton, of a 
daughter. 

deaths.*— Jan. 14th, at Pondicherry, 
Miss A. Benjamin — 19th, John, only 
child of Mr. W. Rafter—27th, at Triuhi- 
nopoly, Frances, daughter of Major F. 
Baatjpn—Feb. 13th, at Kamptee, George, 
infant son of Lieut. W. Mitchell—15th, ftt 
Masulipatam, George Charles, eldest son of 
Capt.G. J. Bower, H. M. 62d regt,— 22d, 
at Guindee, Jane, wife of Mr. W. EUngne. 
—March I, J. Mitchell, Esq. C. S.—4th, at 
Mangaloivr, Eliz., wife of P. Grant, Eisq. 
C.S.— 6th, Miss C. Fitzgibbon. 

BOMBAY* 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, &C. from 

Jan.27th, to Feb. 28th,1834. —lstReg.N.I. 
Shper. Lieut. W. W. Baker, is admitted 
on the effective strength of the Regt. vice 
Harvey, dee .—Ens W. C. Stather, to be 
acting Qu. Ms. and Interp.—Ass. Surg. 

H. M. Felix, to act as Civil Surg. and 
Ass. Garri 80 K at Broach, during the ab¬ 
sence of Ass. Surg. J. Me. Morris.—Ass. 
Surg. W. R. Deacon, to he Surg. to the 
Residency at Bhooj..—Ensign T. Postans, 
15th reg. N. I., to be Line. Adjutant k at 
Bhooj, vice Denton, resigned the situa¬ 
tion.—Cap. J. R. Woodhouse,6reg. N.I. 
is appointed Deputy Judge Advocate Gen. 
to the Poona division of the Army, vice 
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Hamilton, promoted; Capt. D. Cunning* 
hame, 2nd reg. L. C. to act as Dep, Ass. 
Qr. Mr. Gen. of the Northern division of 
the Army, from the date of departure 
of Lieut. Holland to the Presidency.— 
Art. 2nd Lieut. J. B. Woodsnam and I). J. 
Cannan are admitted on the effective 
strength of the Artillery.-—Lieut. Col. E. 
Hardy (retired) to be Colonel; vice 
Hessman, dec. —Lieut. Col. L. C. Russell 
to be Colonel, vice Hardy retired.—Maj. 
T. Stevenson to be Lieut. Col.—4Uap. W. 
Miller to be Major, 1st Lieut. A. Rowland 
to be Captain, 2nd Lieut. R.C. Wormald 
to be 1st Lieut., vice Stevenson promoted; 
Super. Lieut. R. W. Chichester to be ad¬ 
mitted on the effective strength ofthe Regt. 
Capt. W. Jacob is appointed Agent for 
the Manufacture of Gunpowder, in suc¬ 
cession to Lieut.-Col. Stevenson, who 
vacates on promotion—Capt. J. Sinclair, 
Art. is appointed Ordnance Assistant to 
the Commandant of Artillery, vice Jacob 
— Art. Lieut. E. Pottinger to be Qnart,- 
Mas. and Interp. in the Hindostanec 
language to 2nd hatt. vice Fraser prom.— 
5th regt. N. I., Lieut. L. Brown to be 
Quart-Mas. and Interp. in the Hindos- 
tanee language, vice Robertson, transfer¬ 
red to 25th regt. N. I.—The following 
temporary arrangements are confirmed— 
Lieut. J. S. Ramsay to act as Adj. to the 
left wing of 4th regt. N. I. so long as it 
shall be separated from Head Quarts.— 
Lieut. J. P. Major 11th regt. N. I. to 
act as Interp. in Hindustani to 4th N. I. 
during the absence of Lieut. Lucas to 
Poona—Lieuts. T. Gaisford and C. Yorkc, 
the former to act as interp., and the latter 
as Quart.-Maat. to the Golundauae batt. 
from the date of Lieut. Cleather assum¬ 
ing charge of that batt.—Assist.-Surg. 
Hocldn to be relieved from duty in the 
Indian Navy—Lieut. C. Hunter, Adj. 
N. V. B. is appointed Commissariat 
Agent at Dapoolie, in succesaion to Capt. 
Shortt—Ena. H. P. H. Hockin is ranked 
from 24th Dec. 1883. and posted to 6th 
yagt. N. I., vice Burt, dec.—Sir C. Hal- 
kett, K. C. B. having resigned the Com¬ 
mand of the Army, Maj.-Gen. Sir J. S. 
Barns, K. C. B. is appointed Commander 
of the Forces, from the date of the sailing 
of the Ship Victor#—Col. H. Sullivan 
Commanding the Poona Brigade to Com¬ 
mand the Poona Division of the Army, 
vice Barns—Col. T. Wiltshire of 2nd 
Foot to Command the Poona Brigade, 
vice Sullivan—Col. L. C. Russell of Art. 
will proceed to the Presidency, and as¬ 
sume charge of his duties as Commandant 
of Art. in succession to Col. Strover pro¬ 
ceeded to Europe—Lieut A. F. Bartlet 
26th regt. N. I. is promoted to the brevet 


rank of CapL.Tpom 4th Jan.l884~*jy*ut. 
W. Brett to he Adi. aud Qvti$*past. 
to the 8e$$te0p Horse Brigade, vise 
Rowland'pfftWffWf—Jiieut.-Ool. A. Man- 
son, M*3< G. Moore, .and Capt. J. Rey¬ 
nolds, to be Members of a Special Com¬ 
mittee constituted under Orders of Govt, 
in Marine Depart—Lieut. F. Whichelo 
to be Act. Dep. Commiss.-Gen. during 
the employment of Capt. Reynold on s 
Special Committee—Lieut. J. D. Smythe 
4th N-1. to be acting 3rd Ass. Commis.- 
Gen.—Capt. W. Greenville 2d Foot to be 
Mil. Sec.—Ensign F. Jauvrin 20th Foot 
to be Interp., and Lieut. S. Powell 40th 
Foot to be acting Aide-dc-Camp on the 
personal Staff of the Commander of the 
Forces, until the pleasure of the Com- 
mander-in-chief in India is known—Mr. 
D. Craw to he 1st Member of the Med. 
Board, vice Maxwell retired—Mr. V. U. 
Kemball to be 2nd Member and Surg. 
F. Trash to be 3d Member of the Med. 
Board—Surg. J. Orton to be a Super¬ 
intending Surg. on the Establishment— 
Ass. Surg. J. McLennan to be Surg.— 
Ass. Surg. J. Bourchier is appointed to 
succeod Asa. Surg. W. R. Deacon in 
Medical charge of the Aux. Horse in 
dutch—The order appointing Ass. Surg. 
J. Meams to perform the duties of Civ. 
Surg. of Sholapore, inconsequence of the 
death of Ass. Surg. J. ,L. Obmeron, is 
confirmed—Ass. Sjprgi J* A. Lawrence is 
appointed Civ. Sum* Sholapore.—Art. 

1st Lieut. F. J* Pontardent to be Capt.— 
2nd Lieut. H. L. Brabaxon to be 1st 
Lieut., vice Fraser retired—Lieut.' E. S. 
Blake to rank from 7th Feb. 1834, trice 
Brabaxon promoted—The following tem¬ 
porary arrangements are ^confirmed— 
Lieut. W. T. Whitlie Adj. of Art. in 
Guserat, to take charge of the Commiss. 
of Ord*. Depart, at Ahmedabsd, from the 
date of the departure of Capt. Falconer— 
Lieut. S. Parr to act as Qusrt.-Maa. to 
the 23d regt. N. I. during the absence of 
Lieut. Liddell—Ensign R. P. Hogg to 
act as Interp. in Hindostanee to the 
European regt. from 1st to 27th u)t.— 
Lieut. C. Threshie to act as Adj. to 10th 
regt. N. I. during the absence of Lieut. 
Adams—Mr. V. C. Kemball to be 1st 
Member, Mr. F. Trash to be 2d Member, 
and Surg. R, Wallace* to be 3d Member 
of the Med. Board, vice Craw retired— 
Surg. G. Smyttan to be a Superintending 
Surg.—Ass, Surg. J. Patch to be Surg.— 
Lieut. H. Stiles to be Interp. in the 
Hindostanee language to the European 
regt., vice Bredhurst to Europe—Lieut* 
A. Shepherd to act os Adj., and Capt. 
J. E. G. Morris as Intern, to 24tb gggt. 
N. I. on the departure of Lieut. Du rack 
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from the Station, and until the arrival of 
Lieut. Ramsay, who is appointed Adj., 
as a temp, arrangement is confirmed. 

RETIRED FROM THE SERVICE _Sitrg. 

D.- Craw, Capt. J. W. Fraser of Art.— 
Surg. J. A. Maxwell, M. D. 

F&RLOuqhs.—M ajor W. K. Lester; 
Lieut. A. Humfreys of Bengal Art. to 
Sea; Ass. Surgeon 3, Bumes, M. D.; 
Lieut. W. fgglesden, Ind. Navy.; Lieut. 
Col. £. H. Bellasia to Cape; Cap. G. 
Thornton; Lieut. H. Hart; Lieut. P.K. 
Skinner. 

Furlough Cancelled.—L ieut. J. 
Hobson. 

ARRIVALS OF SHIPS. —17th .Tan., Rt. 
Quayle, Bleasdale, London; 19th, An* 
nandale Fergus son, Liverpool; 8 th Feb.. 
Colombia Pattison, Liverpool j 12th, Wm. 
Rodger Crawford, Clyde; Duncan Gibb, 
Donal, Dublin; 18th, Ospray, Solman, 
Greenock. 

DEPARTURES _30th Jan., Amity, Scott, 

Liverpool ; 1st Feb., Hugh Lindsay, 
Wilson, Red Sea; Fergus, Mason, Gree¬ 
nock ; 2nd, Victory, Biden, London; 3rd, 
Rt. Quayle, Bleasdale, Colombo ; 9th, 
Clarence,Traill,London; Annandale.Hill, 
Liverpool; 16th, Mary Catherine Jones, 
Liverpool; Lady Nugent Percival, London. 

MARRIAGES.— 18th Feb. Cap. A.Dixon, 
Ship Severn, to Mary Charlotte only 
daughter df the .late Lieut. Col. Fallon, 
H. Co’s. S. «* *. 

BIRTHS.— 14th Dea at Ahmedabad the 
lady of Ass. Surg. C. Scott, of a daugh¬ 
ter.—29th, at Surat, the lady of 1). C. 
Bell,Esq., Gar. Surg.,ofadaughter.—12th 
JanV the lady of R. C. Money, Esq.,C.S., 
of a daughter.—6th Feb. at Byculla, the 
lady of Rev.JV. Mitchell, of a son..—The 
wife of Mr. P. A. De Souza, of a son.— 
13th, the lady of Sir J. W. Awdry, of a 
SOT.— 24th, at Bhewndy, the lady of 
Lieut, and Adjutant Thatcher, of a 
daughter. 

DEATHS.—29th June, 1833, at St. 
Helena, Ensign E.C. Burt, 6 reg.N. I.— 
28th Dec., at Hurnee, D. Shaw, Esq., 
M.D.— 18th Jan., on his way from Bom¬ 
bay to Bushin,"Capt. F. G. Willoek, R.N, 
—26th, Mr. John Morin.—6th Feb., at 
Ahmednuggur, Mary, wife of Mr. S. Han¬ 
son.—8th, at Kirkee, Lieut. E. Ellis, 4th 
L. D.—16th, at Mahableshwur Hills, 
Ensign A. J. Hodgson.—3rd March, at 
Poods, John Burnett, Eaq., C. S. 

AKattrittu*. 

Mauritius.—Vfe regret to be obliged 
to record one of the most ^contemptible 
little acts of tyranny, on the part of the 
Mauritius Government, which we have 
ever had occasion to notice. Captain 


Worthington, of the ship Ann, having 
proceeded with his ship to the Isle of 
France, some public functionary pre¬ 
tended to discover a breach of the revenue 
laws, and subjected the Captain to a pro¬ 
secution uid a heavy fine, no utterly un¬ 
just In itFnature that it is the opinion 
of all, that it will, nay that it must, he 
remitted by His Majesty's Government 
at home. - This act of oppression was 
commented on as it deserved by the Cal¬ 
cutta press, more particularly by the 
Editor of the India Gazettee, who ex- 
posorl in terms of just indignatiou the 
tyranny to which the Captain hail been 
subject. On his return to the Isle of 
France, Captain Worthington presented 
an appeal to the authorities at home from 
the former decision of the Court, and ap¬ 
pended to his appeal the statement of 
his grievances which had been published 
in the India Gazette. The appeal was 
received by the Governor without com¬ 
ment, but a day or two after Captain 
Worthington was seized on the plea of 
having forwarded a document (the state¬ 
ment of the India Gazette) reflecting on 
the Government of the Island, and cal¬ 
culated to bring it into contempt. How 
the Captain could be justly subjected to 
punishment for an article written by the 
Editor of a Calcutta Gazette, we leave 
the reader to judge. He was however 
tried and convicted on the prosecution of 
Mr. Jeremie^sentenced to a heavy fine, 
and to three month’s imprisonment. The 
Government after this most arbitrary and 
unjust conduct, appears to hare in some 
measure repented of its act, for it was 
suggested to Captain Worthington that 
if he would apply for the remission of 
his sentence the Government would pro¬ 
bably listen to his request. He accord¬ 
ingly penned an address to the Governor 
stating tint his interests were suffering 
from hi* imprisonment, and that being 
au old man of sixty, his health must 
suffer from confinement in a dungeon. 
On this representation he was released, 
after having been confined twenty days, 
and subjected to heavy expenses,—not 
for any act of his, but for an article 
written by the independent Editor of a 
newspaper, several thousand miles off. 
We are happy to find that a meeting was 
to be held in Calcutta, to express the 
public sympathy in his unmerited suf¬ 
ferings, and the general detestation of 
the conduct of his prosecutors; to offer 
him a public subscription to make up for 
his pecuniary losses, and to petition the 
home Government to take into considera¬ 
tion the conduct and proceedings of the. 
Government of Mauritius towards him. 
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Eait India //owe.*— On 9th July, a 
special meeting of the proprietors of East 
India Stock was held at the India House, 
for the purpose of receiving the. case laid 
before Counsol, together with counsel's 
opinion thereon, relative to the power of 
the Court of Directors to grant, under 
the New India Bill, compensations, & c. 
to their officers or servants exceeding6001, 
without the previous concurrence of the 
last Court of Proprietors. The subject 
has excited a considerable degree of in¬ 
terest, and the Court was fully attended. 
Henry St. George Tucker, Esq., the 
Chairman of thu Company, took the chair 
soon after 12 o’clock. The minutes of the 
last Court were read. The Chairman then 
stated, that the meeting was specially 
convened for the purpose of laying before 
it the case and opinion respecting the 
granting of compensations under the 3d 
and 4th of William IV. section 7. A 
proprietor suggested that the whole case 
should be read. The Chairman remarked, 
that that course would be adopted, but 
that other papers would not be read. The 
Secretary then read the case submitted to 
Mr. Sergeant Spaukie, the standing Coun¬ 
sel for the Company. It referred to the 
charter granted by William III. to tbe 
Company, which gave the Directors power 
to appropriate money in all cases, except 
where limited. It also noticed the pro¬ 
visions of the 52d Geo. III., and the 55th 
of the same king, and the by-laws of the 
Company, by which it was provided that 
in cases where salaries, &c., exceeded 
the sum of 2001. were proposed, to which 
gratuities exceeding 6001. were to be 
made, such sums should not be paid un¬ 
less such grants were first sanctioned by 
a'Court of Proprietors. The Act passed 
in the last Session of Parliament was then 
referred to under the provisions of the 7th 
section, of which, the Court of Directors 
considered that they had power to grant 
allowances above 6001. with the concur¬ 
rence of the India Board, without the 
previous concurrence of the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors. The question, therefore, was— 
" Whether the prqpent compensation 
under the Act of 3d and 4th of Wilfiam 
IV. f cap. 85, sec. 7, <*n bg made by the 
Court of Directors, without being previ¬ 
ously submitted to and sanctioned by the 
Court of Proprietors, if the sum exceeded 
6001. I am of opinion that the grant of 
compensation, &e. under sec. 7 of the new 
Act, may he made by the Court' of Di¬ 
rectors with the approbation and confir¬ 
mation of the India Board, without such 


grants being, previously submitted to 
and sanctioned by the Genera) Oourt of 
Proprietors, though the same may ex¬ 
ceed 6001. The Court of Directors An* 
authorised in the must ample manner to 
act in *11 matters whatever for the Com¬ 
pany, where their powers are not ex¬ 
pressly restrained, and whore specific 
functions are not to be exercised by the 
Court of Proprietors. The Court of Di¬ 
rectors, with the sanction of the Court of 
Proprietors, and the Court of Proprietors 
separately, ore restrained in certain cases 
from making additions to salaries, and 
giving gratuities without the approbation 
aud confirmation of the India Board. The 
enactments of the Legislature on this 
subject are followed up by by-laws to the 
same effect applicable to the proceedings 
of the Court of Directors, on proposing 
such measures previously to their being 
laid before thelndia Board. Iam of opinion, 
however, that the compensations, superan¬ 
nuations, and allowances contemplated in 
sec.7, are not ‘ gratuities,’ or, as expressed 
in the by-laws, 4 given by wayof gratuities,’ 
within the meaning of the Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment, or of the by-laws. They are com¬ 
pensations founded on just moral consi¬ 
derations, though not amounting to legal 
claims to be award**! to persdhs whose 
reasonable expectatipmof permanent em¬ 
ployment and provnion in life, are dis¬ 
appointed by the abolition of the Com¬ 
pany’s trade, and the altered footing on 
which its establishments are placed. The 
4 gratuities’ to any 4 officers, civil or Mi¬ 
litary, or any other person,’ meant by the 
Act, and intended to be restrained, were 
grants of money for some extraordinary 
service, the occasions for which might, 
from their indefinite character, have led 
to abuse. The grants under the 7th sec¬ 
tion appear to be wholly of a different 
nature, and being authorised by the Le¬ 
gislature under new circumstances, are 
not liable to the same suspicion. I be¬ 
lieve this construction has been put upon- 
the Word 4 gratuity,’ in circumstances 
much more questionable than those aris¬ 
ing under the new Act. As there is no 
provision in the Charters, Acte of Parlia¬ 
ment, or by-laws, requiring the previous 
sanction of the Court of Proprietors to 
what the Court of Directors do on the 
part of the Company under sect. 7, I am 
of opinion, as above stated, that the grants 
in question may he lawfully and effec¬ 
tually made by the Court of Directors 
without such previous sanction. Perhaps 
I may be permitted to say further, -elk 
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though not strictly required, by the terms 
of the question, that I am of opinion, not¬ 
withstanding the Court of Directors, or 
the legal organs of the Company, hare the 
power to settle and adjust any scheme of 
compensation, under section 7, which, on 
receiving the approbation and confirma¬ 
tion of the India Board, will become fixed, 
the General Court of Proprietors still re¬ 
tain all the authorities which are compati¬ 
ble with the established system of control 
in this as in many other cases. The Gene¬ 
ral Court of Proprietors are not excluded 
from bringing lhe subject before them in 
the regular and nsual form for discussion, 
and adopting such resolutions as they may 
see fit in the progress of the measures 
rendered necessary by sec. 71 but I do not 
think the previous sanction of the Court 
of Proprietora required to the validity of 
the compensations proposed by the Court 
of Directors and approved by the India 
Board. In fact, the compensations to be 
made are to be taken out of the funds 
ceded to the Crown in aid of the sources 
out of which the dividend is secured, and 
are incumbrances upon it. Indeed, the 
object and circumstances of these grants 
hardly fall under the scope of the restrain¬ 
ing acts into grants of money, which all 
profess to have in view, the protection of 
the Company’s funds from undue charges 
or gratuities.” Mr. Weeding regretted 
that at this, the fiN^Meoting they had 
held under the new •Charter to discuss 
any special matter, that any doubt should 
have arisen as to the privileges of the 
Proprietors. He felt that an important 
errt>r had been committed by the Court 
of Directors which materially interfered 
with the privileges of the proprietors. 
The Chairs had pledged themselves not 
to consent to any thing in the arrange¬ 
ment of the affairs of the Company, un¬ 
der the new system, which would inter¬ 
fere with the Court of Proprietors, nor 
that any of the privileges they had en¬ 
joyed should be taken away. He hoped, 
therefore, that they had power to rectify 
the error that they had made. He was 
sorry to say that the opinion that had*jnst 
been read was not at all satisfactory to him. 
The caw* also, was a little imperfect, as 
it omitted to state that the Directors in 
pmetice obtained the consent ol the pro¬ 
prietors to the grants before they were 
made, if they exceeded the amount stated. 
The opinion was against the facts of the 
case. It was stated that the Court of Di¬ 
rectors had the power to make grants, &c. 
under the New Act, andwith the sanc¬ 
tion of the Board of Control, without the 
previous sanction. of the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors. Now what said the Charter? 
It stated that the Court of Directors 


should have the power of managing all 
the business of the Company, except 
where restrained by the General Court; 
and the by-laws provided that all salaries 
and pensions above 2001, and gratuities 
above 6001, should be submitted for the 
approbation of the Court. If this be so, 
the opinion of Counsel is not only at 
variance with the facts, but with the prac¬ 
tice of the Court—(hear). He now came 
to the resolution which involved so gross 
a violation of the rights of that Court, 
and— 

“ Could honour’s voice provoke the si¬ 
lent dust,” 

he might bring back departed worth to 
state that the conditions Aider which the 
Company had given up all its property, 
had not been fulfilled. The conditions, 
after seven days debate and a ballot, de¬ 
cided by nine to one, were, that the pri¬ 
vileges of the proprietors should be up¬ 
held, and if they were not fulfilled, he 
contended the bond was unsealed, and 
they might enter into the China trade 
again. The fourth proposition moved by 
the late Sir John Malcolm was to this 
effect, “ that a sufficient power be retained 
over the commercial assets to enable the 
Court of Directors to propose to the Com¬ 
pany apian for making a suitable provision 
for the commercial officers and servants of 
the Company.” This right ought to be re¬ 
served to the proprietors. Mr. Grant, in his 
'correspondence stated that the whole of 
the power cf the Court of Proprietors 
should be maintained—that as they would 
not be trammelled with commercial affairs, 
they would be enabled to turn greater 
attention to the Government of India. 
The power of the Court of Proprietors to 
sanction such grants, was admitted by 
Mr. Grant, and the altered state of their 
affairs could not set aside the by-laws 
under which they had previously acted. 
As to the 7th, section of the new 1 Act, if 
the Directors could make grants under it 
as represented, it was so vital an interfer¬ 
ence with the rights of the proprietora, 
that he must leave personal consideration 
out of the question in opposing it. It 
was said by Mr. Sergeant Spankie, that 
the grants might bg made on just and 
moral considerations, and where no legal 
claim existed. •That was the way in which 
previous grants had been made. Upon 
that principle it was that the grants had 
been made to the Company’s marine, to 
Sir Murray Maxwell of 1,5001. for his 
embassy to China. All these grant* were 
founded on just and moral considerations 
without s legal claim. He could not but 
compliment the Learned Counsel on his 
ingenuity, as he admitted that while he 
considered the Court of Directors had the 
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Honour to mtke the grunts, the General 
Court of Proprietors still retained all their 
authority and control in this and many 
other nutters. It was the duty of the 
proprietors to maintain their privileges 
for the common good of England and 
India. The opinion states that the com¬ 
pensations are to be taken out of the funds 
ceded to the Crown. There existed a 
fair and equitable lien on all the property 
taken by the Crown to grant adequate 
compensation. The home establishment 
has been provided for liberally, and he 
recommended that a more adequate sum 
than was stated to be the case, should be 
allotted to the Commanders and Officers of 
the maritime service. Their services were 
entitled to full consideration; the mari¬ 
time service was the foundation of the 
Company's power in India, nor without 
them would Lord Clive have been enabled 
to achieve the victories he had obtained. 
They were bound in justice to behave 
liberally to the maritime service. The 
assets of the Company were not only ade¬ 
quate to provide for the dividends, but to 
act liberally to all those who had claims on 
them. The maritime service had always 
proved of the greatest benefit, and had on 
many occasions been of essential service— 
had preserved the China fleets of merch¬ 
antmen, and had saved millions. If the 
natives of India were consulted they 
would advocate rewarding them liberally. 
He wished to ask if there was any scale 
of compensation which could be relied 
upon? The Chairman replied that at 
present there was no scale before the 
Court* Mr. Weeding concluded by^nov- 
ing the following resolution: — “ Re¬ 
solved,—'That in compliance with the 
terms of the 4th condition of the com¬ 
promise entered into with his Majesty’s 
Government by the East India Company 
on the 3d May 1833; viz.—‘ That a suf¬ 
ficient power be retained oter the com¬ 
mercial assets to enable the Court of Di¬ 
rectors to propose to the Company, and 
ultimately to the Board, for their confir¬ 
mation, a plan for making'suitable pro¬ 
vision for outstanding commercial obli¬ 
gations, and for such of the commercial 
officers and servants ti may be affected 
by the proposed arrangement,’ which con¬ 
dition was ratified on the 27th of May, 
1833, by the Right Hon. Charles Grant, 
on the part of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
and has since been confirmed by Parlia¬ 
ment, it is the undoubted right of this 
Court that whatever plan the Court of 
Directors may propose for compensating 
the discharged commercial officers and 
servants of the Company shall be sub¬ 
mitted in the first instance to the Gene¬ 


ral Court of Proprietors for consideration 
and approval.” The motion having been 
seconded, the Chairman said he was in¬ 
deed, extremely sorry if the Court of 
Directors had fallen into error, but he 
would ask in what the error consisted of. 
They had proceeded to give effect to the 
late Act of Parliament; among other 
things they were called upon.under the 
7th clause to make compensation to ser¬ 
vants who woujd be deprived of emolu¬ 
ment by the change. They had proceeded 
legally and correctly. His Hon. friend 
(Mr. Weeding), appeared to doubt this, 
but the Court of Directors had not had 
any occasion to doubt upon the subject. 
He had not the presumption to advance 
his opinion of the law of the case in op¬ 
position to their Learned standing Coun¬ 
sel. Had they acted contrary to the 
opinion of the Learned Counsel, they 
might have incurred a serious responsi¬ 
bility. The Statute law would ride over 
the by-laws of the Company. There was 
no ground for the charge that the Direc¬ 
tors had oommited an error, which was 
the real object of the resolution, and he 
did not think it was for the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors to look to such things. Mr. 
Lowndes—It is our duty — (cries of 
“ Orderl”) The Chairman—Would the 
Court of Proprietors undertaken settle 
all the affairs of thcCggnpany ? The soli¬ 
citor had acted innocently if incorrectly, 
and it was not their interest to pass over 
the Court of Proprietors. They were 
now under a special Act of Parliament, 
and were bound to give effect to it. They 
had proceeded to consider the claims 
made upon them under the sqlemn obli¬ 
gation of an oath, and the justice due to 
all other parties. The papers might be 
called for, and if the Courtof Proprietors 
proceeded to act differently it would be on 
tlieir own responsibility. They wereready 
to receive any suggestions, but the pro¬ 
prietors must not expect to overrule the 
opinions of the Court of Directors. It 
was true that the Company's assets had 
been surrendered to the Crown, but the 
proprietors had an annuity of 10$ per cent, 
for them, and the assets were transferred 
to the Company id trust for the benefited 
the territory of India.,* The question at 
issue was still open to the proprietors. 
The Directors certainly considered that, 
under the new Act they could, with the 
concurrence of the Board of Control 
make grants without the consent of the 
Court of Proprietors. He thought this 
Court should have the papers before it. 
Mr. Fielder said, when the consent of 
the Board of Control had been given to 
the scale of compensation, it would be 
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tod Into for the proprietor* to offer oppo¬ 
sition. In the third proposition of the 
late Sir John Malcolm, it was stated that 
all measures involving direct and con¬ 
tingent expenses should originate with 
the Court of Directors, aucl this should 
be subject to the approval of the pro¬ 
prietors. The proprietors could not have 
a concurrent power with the Board of 
Control. *The Directors were only the 
servants of the Company, and how conld 
the new Act take away the powers of the 
proprietors to determine the amount of 
compensation. The proprietors should 
adopt a strong course, and the Directors 
would not dare to refuse carrying their 
wishes into effect. They had not given 
up from 22 to 24 millions of assets until 
they were assured that they should have 
power to pay all who had claims upon 
them. Mr. Grant anticipated that the 
same liberal allowance would be made to 
the maritime officers as in 1815, aud 
since 1814 the Company had granted not 
less than two millions. The Chairman: 
The assets wore given over for the divi¬ 
dends, with other liabilities. Mr. Fielder: 
To pay the officers, aud all who had claims 
upon tho Company. Many of their ma¬ 
ritime officers had been 20 , 30, and 40 
years in their employ, and they should 
be liberajly provided for. Mr. Lowndes 
addressed the Cjjurt in favour of the 
claims of the mahtime officers. Mr. 
Sweet recommended that the Board of 
Control should he requested to suspend 
their decision until the matter had been 
fpflher considered, by the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, and that the result should be 
laid before the Court of Proprietors. He 
concluded^jy moving a resolution to that 
affect. He said he knew nothing of the 
..gcale of compensation to the maritime 
officers; hut, if what was stated was cor¬ 
rect, their interests were sacrificed. Mr. 
Twining considered that the Court of 
Directors had no desire to interfere with 
the Court of Proprietors, but he consi- 
fffred that all important questions ought 
. to be brought before the Comt o£ Pro¬ 
prietors. He spoke in high torms of the 
•fcaU» talent, and the spirit of enterprise, 
alseiys shown by the maritime service. 
Ife times of danggr an impertaut branch 
of trade had been committed to their 
charge, and the Government would haw 
been , much injured if it had been deprived 
of its services at suoh times. He sug¬ 
gested an amendment to the resolution, 
which* however, was not adopted. The 
fifrairmaw said the proprietors could not 
at present know the scale that had been 
adopted by the Court of Directors, or 
their reasons for it. Mr, Corrothers con¬ 


sidered that the Court of Proprietors, a* 
the Legislative body, ought to have first 
sanctioned any plan of compensation. 
The Chairman stated that the Board of 
• Control hod as yet expressed no opinion 
upon the scale. Sir C. Forbes considered 
the Directors had committed an error, as 
all money grants above 600/. or salaries 
above 2001. ought to be sanctioned by the 
Court. In the compensation to the home 
officers grants of from 200/. to 800/. had 
been made without that sanction. The 
rights of the proprietors had therefore 
been infringed. He thought the officers 
of chartered ships hurl not the same claim* 
on the Company as thos^ in the regular 
service. He obtained an opinion on a 
case precisely similar to that put to Serg. 
Spankie, and he would raid it. It was 
as follows onsidering the former Acts 
of Parliament and tho bye-laws of the 
Company, and tlie 7th section of the 3d 
and 4th of William IV., cap. 85, herein 
referred to as the only grounds on which 
this question is to be resolved, I am of 
opinion that the Court of Directors can¬ 
not make the grant of compensation or 
gratuity exceeding 600/. without the 
previous sanction of the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors. The word in the 7th section 
of the late Act is Company, and in for¬ 
mer Acts a distinction appears to bo 
taken between tho Court of Directors 
and the Company, from which I conclude 
that the potters given in this section was 
not intended to he given exclusively to 
the Directors. If the Company at large 
was iutended by that word I apprehend 
that (he Proprietors must be consulted, 
and that the bye-law appears to confirm 
this view of the case.” This opinion, 
Sir C. Forbes said, was signed by Sir J. 
Scarlett, and he could not account for 
the difference of opinion on the tame 
case, ‘-nr R. Campbell defended the 
conduct of {he Court of Directors, and 
denied that they had acted illegally. 
Captain Gowan hoped the privileges of 
the proprietors would be upheld, and 
that they would steadfastly and perse- 
veringly contend for them. He express¬ 
ed his wonderment that so embarrassed 
as opinion should have been given by 
Sergeant Spankie, while that of Sir J. 
Scarlett was* clear. This Court must 
take ere that the Directors did not put 
their hands in the proprietors’, pocket. 
The people of India, whose representa¬ 
tives they were, ought to be protected by 
the proprietors. He expressed his sur¬ 
prise at the difference in the two. opi¬ 
nions. Mr. Sergeant Spankie Mid the 
case put by Sir C. Forbes was different. 
He should have given a similar opinion 
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to Sir Janiot on such a case, but he con¬ 
sidered the Court of Directors under the 
new Act had power as regarded compen¬ 
sations to exercise all the powers of the 
Company. He apprehended there would 
be no difference of opinion between Sir 
J. Scarlett and himself on the some case. 
After some further discussion, in which 
Mr. Loch (a Director, who expressed his 
high opinion of the Court of Proprietors 
and the desire of the Directors to main¬ 
tain their rights), Mr. Weeding withdrew 
his original motion, and substituted ano¬ 
ther similar to the amendment of Mr. 
Sweet, which was negatived, and the 
amendment carried. The Court adjourn¬ 
ed at six o'clock. 

Steam Navigation to India .—The fol¬ 
lowing are the Resolutions of the Com¬ 
mittee on Steam Navigation to Iudia, as 
reported in the House of Commons on 
Monday evening:—“ 1. Resolved, that it 
is the opinion of this Committee that a 
Tegular and expeditious communication 
with India, by means of steam-vessels, is 
an object of great importance both to 
Great Britain and to India.” “ 2 . Re¬ 
solved, that it is the opinion of this Com¬ 
mittee, that steam-navigation between 
Bombay and Suez having, in five suc¬ 
cessive seasons, been brought to the test 
of experiment (the expanse of which has 
been borne by the Indian Government 
exclusively) the practicability of an ex¬ 
peditious communication bp that line 
during the north-east monsoon has been 
established." ”3. Resolved, that it is 
the opinion of this Committee, that the 
experiment has not been tried during the 
Bouth-west monsoon; but that it appears 
from the evidence before the Committee, 
that the communication may be carried 
on during eight months of the year, June, 
July, August, and September being ex - 
cepted, or left for the results of further 
experience. “ 4. Resolved, that it is the 
opinion of this Committee, that the ex¬ 
periments which have been made have 
been attended with very great expense; 
but that, from the evidence before the 
Committee, it appears that by proper 
arrangements the expense may be ma¬ 
terially reduced: apd, under that im¬ 
pression, it is expedient that measures 
should be immediately taken for the re¬ 
gular establishment of steam communi¬ 
cation with India by the Red Sea.” “ 5. 
Resolved, that it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that it be left to his Majesty’s 
Government, in conjunction with the 
Bast India Company, to consider whether 
the compartniertba should be in the first 
* instance from Bombay or from Calcutta, 
or according to the combined plan sug¬ 


gested by the Bengal Steam Committee.” 
“6. Resolved, that it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that by whatever line 
the communication be established, the 
net charge of the establishment should 
he divided equally between his Majesty's 
Government and the East India Company, 
including in that charge the expense of 
the land conveyance from the Euphrates 
on the one hand, and the Red Sea on the 
other, to the Mediterranean.” " 7. Re¬ 
solved, that it is the opinion of this 
Committeo, that tlm steam-navigation of 
the Persian Gulf has not been brought to 
the test of experiment; but that it ap¬ 
pears from the evidence before the Com¬ 
mittee, that it would be practicable be¬ 
tween Bombay and Bussaruh during every 
month in the year.” “ 8. Resolved, that 
it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
the extension of the line of the Persian 
Gulph by steam-navigation on the river 
Euphrates has not boeti brought to the 
test of experiment; but that it appears 
from the evidence before the Committee, 
that from the Persian Gulph to the town 
of Bir, which is nearer to the Mediter¬ 
ranean port of Scumleroon than Sues is 
to Alexandria, there would bn no physi¬ 
cal obstacles to the steam-navigation of 
that river during at least eight months 
of the year; November, December, Jan- 
and February beina not absolutely ex. 
cepted, but reservelrfor the results of 
further experience.’* “ 9. Resolved, that 
it is the opinion of this Committee that 
there appear to be difficulties on the line 
of tlie Euphrates from the present state 
of the countries on that river, and par¬ 
ticularly from the wandering Arab tribes, 
but that these difficulties do* not appear 
to be by any meanR such as cannot be 
surmounted, especially by negotiations 
with the Porte, Mehemet Ali, and the 
chiefs of the principal fixed tribes; and 
that this route, besides having the- pros¬ 
pect of being less expensive, presents- so 
many other advantages, physical, com¬ 
mercial, and political, that it is emi¬ 
nently desirable that it should be brought 
to the test of a decisive expeiiment. 
”10. Resolved, that *jt is the opinion of 
this Committee that the physical difficul¬ 
ties on. the line of the Red Sea appear¬ 
ing to be confined to the months of June, 
July, Augusl,; and September, aud those 
of the riven; Euphrates-to the months of 
November,. December, January, and 
February, the effective trial of both linns 
would open a certain communication 
with the Mediterranean in every month 
of the year, changing the line of the 
■team-vessels on both sides according to 
he seasons.” ”11. Resolved, that it is 
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tha opinion *f this Committee, that it 4* 
recontmendeiTto hi* Majesty’* Govern -} 
ment to extend the line of Maltapacket*, 
to suchports h> Egypt end Syriaaa will 
complete the communication between 
^sgtand end Indie.” “ 12. Bosomed,, 
tbit it !• the opinio*, of this Committee* 
tbat the expense of this experiment by 
the Euphrates hu been by an estimate 
which the Committee has subjected to 
the examination , of competent person?, 
stated at 20,0001. which includes a liberal 
allowance for contingencies; and the 
Committee recommend that a grant of 
20,000/, be made by Parliament for trying 
that experiment with theieast possible de- 
lay.”-The (V isdom of the Ancients isoften 
Eulogised, but in some respects they 
were lamentably deficient in knowledge. 
—The Roman Ladies were pre-eminently 
beautiful,' but they had a subject for 
lament, that they could not preserve 
their complexion from Injury. 

The English Ladies suffered from a 
similar deficiency of Science until Row¬ 
land’s Kalydor Appeared. 

Epicures desirous of a treat must taste 
Crosse and Blackwell’s Soho Sauce, which 
for its delicious flavor stands unrivalled; 
and for Lobsters and Salads nothing can 
surpass the excellence of Breffut’s Italian 
Cream. u * 

India House ,—(Ls the 23d July, a 
Court was held, wEBp E. Ironside, Esq. 
was appointed a Member of Council at 
Bombay. 

< MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMO- 


Her», from fa. p. unatiached' to be Capt. 
vice T. A Kejfipis who exchanges— 
34 West India Rogt., to be Enas.—Ens. 
R. Ifacnab, from h. pi 32d foot, vice 
Macdonald, appointed Quart. Mast. 99th 
foot—W. T- Brace, ’-Gent, by patch, vice 
I. D.Macdnnald promoted—Ceylon Regt. 
Lieut. G. Fret*, to be Captain without 
purchase, vice Gray, whose promotion 
has not taken place dated 3d May, 1834— 
To be 1st Lieuts., without purchase—3d 
Lieut 1. F. Field, vice Gray, dec. 21st 
Feb. 1834, 2d Lieut., E. Holgate, vice 
Frctz, 2d May 1834—To be 2d Lieuts.— 
Ensign H. C. Bird, from 2d W. I. Regt. 
vice Holgate, 11 Jul$—13 Regt L. D. 
Major, A. T. Maclean tdbe Lieut. Col. 
without purch. vice Persse appointed to 
lfifh,L. D.—Brev. Lieut. Col. R. Lisle 
from h. p. 19th L. D. to be Major, vice 
Maclean—Lieut. I. G. Collins to be 
Captain by purch. vice Campbell, who 
retires— Cornet HL H. Kitchener to be 
Lieut, by purchase, vice Collins; I. A. 
Cameron Gent, to bo Comet by purchase, 
vice Kitchener,—16th L. D. Lieut. Col. 
W. Persse from 13th L. D. to be Lieut. 
Col., vice Murray, dee. —4th regt. foot 
Major H. W. Breton to be Lieut. Col. by 
purchase, vice Mackenzie who retires— 
Capt. J. Englancfto be Major by purcli. 
vice Breton—Lieut. W. Lonsdale to be 
Captain by purchase, Vice England, Ens. 
R. H. Monypennyto be Lieut, by purch., 
vice Lonsdale—G. King, Gent, to be 
Ens. by purchase, vice Monypenny—6th 
regt. foot, Ens. J. C. Mansergh to be 


TIONR, &c. in the King’s Army serving 
in India and the Colonies— War Office, 
4thJuly—13th L.D. Lieut. D. Heneage, 
from 10th £. D. to be Lieut, vice Hume, 
who exchanges—2d regt. foot. Lieut. T. 
Metdrum, to be Capt. without purchase, 
ties Maclean, dee. Ens. Halkett to be 
Lieut, 17th March, 34—Cadet H. D. 
^fanshawe from Royal Military College, 
to be Bus. vice Halkett—20th foot, Ens. 
(& T. Kfag to be Lieut, without purch. 
vine Watson, promoted in 57th foot— 
■ Robertson, from 1i. p. S8tl^ foot 

tohuEns. vice King; Ens. I. Todd, to be 
'without prnreh. vice Ellis, pre- 
jfljitwMn 63d foot—Cadet G. R, Steven- 
Mis&iafr Royal Military College, to be 
EMl.'; viee Todd—JStfth foot Lieut. W. 
fipfi&friMn 39th foot to be Capt. with- 
vice Donelaa, dec.—61st foot 
Forbes, from h. p. un-attached 
to %• Mtjms,-- Vice P. Taylor who ex- 
. receiving the difference—63d 
foot Lieut. J. Ellis, from 40th foot to be 
Captain without purch. vice Keith, dee. 
w^Sd. foot Captain Hen. A> I.C. Vil- 


Lieut. without purchase, vice Sharpin, 
promoted in the 55th foot—Cadet F. H. 
Lang ‘from Royal Military College to be 
Ens. vice Mansergh, 55th foot; Lieut. 
A. Sharpin from 6th foot to he Captain 
without purchase, vice Armstrong, whose 
promotion itaa not taken place—Ens. E. 
Warren to be Lieut, without purchase, 
vice Boyd, dee. —Ens. W. Hagart, from 
h. p. 1st foot to be Ens. vice Warren— 
734 foot Lieut. T. E. Lacy to be Captain 
by purchase, vice Villiers who retires— 
Ensign A. Harris to be Lieut, by purch. 
vice Lacy—G. P. Erskine, Gent, to be 
Ens. by purchase, vice Harris—Sd West 
India regt., A. H.«Lapslie, Gent, to be 
Ens, without purchase, vice Bi d appoint¬ 
ed to the Coykm regt. 18 July—I I tH 
regt. L. D. J. Cowell, to be Cornet fay 
purchase, vice Benny appointed to 6th 
Dragoons—13th L. D. Captain Sir J. 
Gordon, Bart., to be Major by purchase, 
rice Lisle who retires—Lieut. J. Sar- 
raaunt tc be Captain by purchase .vice 
Gordon—To be Lieuts. by purchase, r 
Cornet F. S. D. Tyssen, vice Brandling, * 
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who retires—Qmict J. Cox, vice Sargeaunt. ■ 
To be Comets by purchase, W,S. Wmt, 
Gent., vice Tyasen; C. C. Shute, Gent., 
vice Cox—2nd regt. foot, Staff Ass. Surg. 
T. Hunter to be Ass. Surg., vice Cox, ap¬ 
pointed to 47th Amt—4th foot, Lieut. A. 
T. Fauuce to be Captain by purchase, vice 
Clarke, who retires; Ens. G. Hall, from 
52nd regt. foot, to be Lieut, by purchase, 
vice Faunce; to be Ens., by purchase, H. 
B. Dudlow, Gent,, vice Sherlock, who re¬ 
tires; J. H. H. Euxton, Gent, vice Ter- 
ritt, who retires; Lieut. J. Espinasse to be 
Adjutant, vice Faunce, prom.—13 th regt. 
foot, Ens. R. D. Streng to be Lieut, with¬ 
out purchase, vice White, dec., dated 17th 
April, 1834—55(fc regt. foot, A. Daubeny, 
Gent., to be Ens. by purchase, rice Hogart, 
who retires—62nd regt. foot, R. Gason, 
Gent., to be Ens.by purchase, vice Wells, 
promoted—99th foot, Lieut. P. Smyly to 
be Capt. by purchase, vice Gay nor, who 
retires; Ens. J. J. Werge to be Lieut, by 
purchase, vice Smyly ; C. T. Nicolay, 
Gent., to be Ens. by purchase, vice 
Werge—Cape mounted Riflemen, Ens. 
R. Morris, from h. p. of 62nd foot, to be 
Ens., vice Gardiner, promoted in 22nd 
foot—3rd Ceylon regt., Capt. F.N. Rossi, 
upon half-pay, has been permitted to re¬ 
tire from the Service, wljfc the sale of an 
unattached company, be having become a 
settler in the colonies—25th July, 16th 
L.D., J. Philips, Gent., to be Vet. Surg., 
vice Spencer, appointed to 2nd Drag.— 
20th regt. foot, Ens. H. Briffcoe to be 
Lieut, by purchase, vice Welch, appointed 
to 95th foot; L. D. Gordon, Gent., to be 
Ens. by purchase, vice Briscoe—58th 
foot, 2nd Lieut. C. H. Cragie, from*. p. 
of 23rd regt. to be Ens., vice Campbell, 
whose appointment has not taken place— 
75th foot, Capt. C. Herbert, from 66th 
foot, to be Captain, vice Nesham, who ex¬ 
changes—97th foot, Ens. A. F. Welsford 
to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Wall, who 
retires—C. Yard,, pent., to be Ens. by 
purchase, vice Welsford—1st West India 
Regt., Maj. Gen. Hon.H. King to be Col., 
vice Sir P. Maitland, appointed to the 
command of 76th foot—2nd W’est India 
Regt., F. C. Richardson, Gent., to be Ens. 
by purchase, vice Macnab, who retires. 

arrivals of BHipf. — June 3^, Off 
Lame, Symmetry, Stevens, 'peyion, Mur 
4; July 9, Portsmouth, Helen Christian, 
Martens, Batavia, March 18; 10th, 1.0. 
W., Malcolm, Eyles, Bengal, Feb. 25; 10th 
I. 0. W., Dulce of Argyle, Bristow, 
Bengal, Feb. 14; 10th, Dartmouth, So¬ 
phia, Thornhill, Bengal, Feb. 21; 10th, 
Weymouth, Lady Nugent, McDonald, 
pmpbay, "Feb. 11 ; 10th, Portsmouth, 
Childe Harold, Greenfield, Bengal, Mar. 3; 


10th, Dartmouth, RojaJ George, Em* 
bletoh, Mauritius, Mar. 29; Uth, Haiti 
bourne, Countess 'Dunmore, Miller, V. D. 
Land, Fab. 1 j f 1th, Cowes, Boncoofen 
Powell, Manilla, Deo. 28; 12th, Margate, 
Avoca, « Boodle, Singapore, March 8; 
12th, Downs, Now Grove, Brown, Ben^ 
gal, Jan. 22; 14th, Brighton, Roxburgh 
Castle, Fulcher, Bengal, Mwah 5; 14th, 
Liverpool, Norval, Watstm, Batavia, Mar, 

7; 14th, Waterford, Town of Ross, Allen, 
Mauritius, March 1’6 r 15th, Downs, D’ 
Auvergne, Hugeot, Bengal, Feb. 15th, 
Downs, Bencoolen, Hunt, Mauritius, 
April 1; 15tli, Liverpool, Isabel, Gournal, 
Bengal, Feb. 10; Downs, Sarah, Whito- 
Bide, China, Mar. 23; Downs, Statesman, 
Quitter, Singapore, May 27th; Downs, 
Griffin, Wright, South Seas, May 13; 
Cowes, Eugene, Osgood, Batavia, Feb. I; 
22d, Downs, Rambler, Anderson, Mau¬ 
ritius, Mar. 29; 2M, Liver no), Warwick, 
Gibson, Mauritius, April 10th; 23d, Swa- 
nage, Forth, Robertson, V. D. Land, 
April 10; 23d, Swanage, William Bry¬ 
ant, Roman, Hobart Town, March 9; 
28th, Liverpool, Capricorn, Bosworth, 
Mauritius, April 21; 28th, Gravesend, 
Fcnella, Bosworth, AlgoaBay, April 21^ 
Mary Ann, Smith, Cape, May 14; Ports¬ 
mouth, Dorothy Foster, Milbauk, Mau¬ 
ritius, May 14; July 29, Dartmouth, ' 
Barelto, jun., Saunders, Benge#, March 
11; 29th, Elisa Jane Jindlav. Cape, May 
18; 29tfa, Plymouth jNorneen, Lofgreen, 
Singapore, March 20. 

ARRIVALS OF PASSENGERS— Par 8yt K* 

metry, from Ceylon. —Mrs. Bousteod and 
Miss Watson; Col. Macalister ; Caplt. 
Taylor, Law,Holmes, Bousteod; Messrs. 
Wall and Burrows; 7 children—ftr Lady 
Nugent, from Bombay-- Mrs. Beuasis.BeU,.. 
Forbes; Misses Howell and Harrison; Dr 
C raw, Pres. M. Board; Liout. Col. Bella- 
sis; Messrs. Mackensie, Jarett, M. C. 3., 
Walker; Lieut. O.Boll, 12regt.Madras- 
N.I.; Dr. Mactaugh, Ass. Burg. H. M.‘ 
6th; Lieuts. Gordon and Jekyle, H. M. 
6th, Steele, Nil.; Mr. Malcolm, left at 
Cape,Mr.J. RRennis, 6 children; 5 ser¬ 
vants » 6 invalids; 2 women and j child; 

.) .Forbes, Esq .—Par Malcolm, from Bengal. 
Mrs. Temple Gel. Davis, Messrs. Gaits- 
kill. Freeman, Pittar Col. Wators, 47 
regt. Jas. Mac DowelljJBsq., B.M. Board; 
Jas. Clarke, Esq., Surg. B. S. for the 
Cap#; Capt. M. D. Conrtaytic, H. M.S. ; 
Arthur Pittar, Esq., Ed. E. Hope, Esq.; 
Mfsses Maria, Lucy, Ada, and Char¬ 
lotte Templer, Gaitskill and Freeman ; 
Masters ‘A. P, Davis, T. V. Davis, E. 
Piltar; Sergt. Morlcy; 4 Ayahs—Par 
Royal George, from the Mauritius. —Mrs. 
Col. Grant-; 3 Misses ditto; 2 Masters 
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Bestalls; Mrs. Low and Mm Low, from 
China and the Capo ; Mr. Ledet, Mrs. 
Ledet, and Miia Ledet; Mm. Monnero; 
Messrs. Bonrffe, Drosina, Prudhotme, 
Counter, Falconer, Doyon; Cu>t, Few ion; 
f aemnti 1 12 invalids (2 died); Mr. Car- 
Wpr~-Ptr Sophia, from Bengal. —Meura. 
‘wMIgie, Bromley, Harrington; 2 Miaa 
Cnraigies; Coll. Locket and Craigie; Mkj. 
Fttflawnejs; Lieut. White; Dr. Duncan ; 
Messrs. Mingy, Stamphrey,* Mill*, Tuttle, 
4 children—Per Protector—Dr, Mathews, 
Mrs. Mathews; Mr*. Smith, Armstrong; 
2 servants; Mrs. Buttanshaw, Bawlini, 
Hsviland; Miss Harwell; Lieut. Cola. 
Murray and Williamson; Major Wardlaw; 
Rev, Mr. Hawlini; iJapt. Buttamhaw; 
Messrs. Smith and Graham; 6 children; 
2 aemmts~/ , er DorvAsrter'^Chpta'.Sperlcs, 
H. M. 38th regt. and Barker, 19th regt.— 
Per Childe Harold —Mrs. Smithson, W. 
Aim lie, Herbert, Cox; Wm. Smithson, 
Esq; Wm. Cox, Esq.; F. R. Vincent, Esq. 
—Per Orient, Mrs. Bishop, widow of the 
late Col. Bishop; Mrs. Lamb; Mrs.H*r- 
pur; Cant. John Somerville, 01st regt. 
W. I,; Lieut. Evans, 19 B,, N. L; 2 
Master Bishops; 2 Master Hsrpqrs: 3 
Mils Hsrpurs; Master W. Dent; Miss 
J. Lamb; S Miss Fell's.—From Madras. 
Cspt. W. Drake, 3d regt., M, N. T. 
Lieut. N. Wood, H. M. 34th regt.; Capt; 
Pinchari, 3d regt. L. I.; Lieut. Figgott, 
46th regt. M. N.^T; Mr. Heibcrt; $fr. 
Clarkf 29 troops an^ 1 woman; 2Euro* 
pean and 2 native servants; Per Rea* 
eeofcm, Mr. Floppier and two children; 
Mrs. Frop. ^r; lugs Lemaine; Mr, Le- 
maines Mr. Bonef n and S children.; Mr. 
Bands; Mr. Badean; Mi.Kenedy; Mr. 
Ferdisny: Mr. P. Blyth; Mrs. B. BlVth 
and 3 children; Mr. J. Smith and 5est- 
vants. , 

KABBiaou— June Sd, Capt. J. Ro- 
wiion, 6th regt. Madras N. I. to ElixabSth, 
eldest daughter of P. C. Lewis, Esq. of 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place— 19th, 

F. D. Orate, Esq, 3d son of the late m’R. 
Orme, Esq. of Madras, to Eliza, tjlkrt 
daughter of L. Goldsmith, Em.— IJtb, 
at St Peter's, Port, Maj. J. ly. Cktblty, 
l ledrss Army, U> Ellenor 3d daughter 
oflhsff'Surgsotk Paddock—Slit, at Spaid- 


", to Anne fUsabeth, youngatt 
tUdghtor of the Rev. W. Moore, D. D.— 
Nth, at Esher, Sir H. Fletcher, Bart,of 
Ashley P«rk,to Emily Maria, 2d daughter 
the late Geo. Brown, Esq. formerly a 
Member of Council at Bombay—30th, at 
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Charlton, Rev. W. Raven of B ompton, 
to Helen, 3d daughter, and at the same 
time, the Rev. J. C. Blathwayt of Isling¬ 
ton, to Msgdeline, 4th daughter of J. M. 
Richardson, Esq. of Cornhill, and Black- 
heath Park—Lately, at Laagham-place, 
Mr. A. T. Blake, of Piccadilly, to Selina, 
only daughter of the late Major Taylor, 
E. I. Go’s Serv.—July 4th, at Guernsey, 
Cat*. Geo. Carpenter 41st regt. only son 
of Gen. Carpenter, E. I. Co.'s Serv., to 
Mary, 3rd daughter of Lie it.-Col.Cardew, 
Commanding the Royal Engineers in that 
aland—10th, at Liangbarne, Rev. Wn. 
W. Ewbagk, B, A. of Christ’s Coll, Catnb., 
to Justins Elinor, eldest daughter of the 
lato Sir Geo. Cooper, Knt. one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court at Madras— 
S. 'Haines, Esq. of Taviitock-place, to 
Ann, daughter of the late Maj. Hitcliiu, 
E. I. Co.’s Service—At Newry, T. S. 
O’HallOran, Esq. 6th regt. Foot, eldest 
son of Brig.-Gen.O’Halloran, C. B. Bengal 
Army, to Jane, eldest daughter of James 
Waring, Esq.—15th, at Greenwich, Capt. 
Thos. Sandy a, to Frances, 2d daughter ol 
Capt. Thos, Sanders, E. I. Co.’s Serv,— 
At Stratum, Capt. E. Foord, E. I. Co.’s 
Serv., to Eliza, eldest daughter of R, 
Moser, Esq., of Upper Thames-street— 
At St Pancroij-Capt. T. P. Ellis, 52d 
regt. Bengal Na„ to C itherine Muuro, 
td daughter of the Rev. H. Betljunc of 
Dingwall, Rosshiro—24th, at Mary-lo- 
bone Church, Capt. G. H. Sotheby 34th 
regt. Madras of N. I., to Catharine, 3 
daughter of the late R. Lane, Esq. of 
Argyll-Street—At Bryanston-square, J. 
Flockton, Esq. Madras Med. Estab., to 
Anup Maria, eldest daughter of F. J. 
Humbert, Esq. of Oxford-street—12th at 
Syon, Viscount Halmesdale, son of E*rl 
Amherst, to Gertrude Percy, 4th daugh- 
teV of the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, and 
niece of dm Earl of Beverley. 

births.— June 25th, in Upper Harley. 
Street, the lady of W.B. Bayley, Esq, of 
a son—8th July, at Twickenham, the 
Indy of R, P. Nisbet, Esq. of a daughter. 

PEAIS*—M»y 13th, at sea, Capt. L. 
Pwoeval, of the ship Lady Nugent —July 
JNh, at Shepperton, S. H. Russell, Esq., 
formerly in the E. L Co.’s Serv.—12th 
M the Albany, Lteut.-Col. D. Wilson, 

E. I. Co.’s 8erv.—13th, in Sussex-pltce, 
the Right Hdn. LadyTeignmonth—14tb, 
at Yeovil, Rt. Hostie, Esq. late of Cal¬ 
cutta—21 it, at Brighton, Sophia, widow 
of the lateT. Templeton, Esq. of Calcutta 
—27th, in Arlington-sftuet, the Right 
Hon. Henry, Earl Bathurst, K.G. 
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CLOSE OrtHE 6ESSK®L,. 

*■ t i * v •> i 

The second SedRdn of oar Iftrfteitteftt JNb 

closed* In itself an era, bp^ art^ ra$qnl Any demonstrate, 
by what an era to be followed f '.find Jttjts jsfypfct, to yrttiit 
consequences has it given rise ? -vtpdjjfc pffehoroetia ^ iipits 
train ! Has it given quiescence toother great vjafcert of politic 
cal excitement ?—has it al|ayed ihfr turmoils of men , s hopes* 
and lulled the ruffian billows o$ tfieif fea*s f—»h^* if left the 
social horizon clear from the angry tempests tb£t so recently 
hung about it ?—has It breathed a calm over the ’Nw^esJ and, 
soothed them, as though the spirit of Jehovah 
over them to their rest f ^ 4 

The second Session, of "our 'fiefearned Parliament kJ$ 
closed, and amidst a chaos of what dfistractiortf hn<| dismal? l 
Look around!—wfiat coostern&flph in,every lopkij ‘ 
distrust and desperation on every brow!—see f 
tion of the milUons^—the ruin that; ft Upon th#^^ 

social edifice hojriHs rocking 1xfftrhftol!4^aIten|ly i. n 

raneous convulsion—every moment ^h^tatehing tiUts down¬ 
fall! Yet, has theoecond j^essionof oofParii'ametit 
arrived at its cfate^axid irith tb|s-*ypjpi; w$%h a result! 

ThisJ too, is tie he* hyttem*4^e fpiftem--tfe@ 

reformed systettf, wm^IdcH euoh^fgtt^fe^d,' each splen¬ 
did beneftt,were to 'levy hfen the netioRi at 

length awake- 7 wi(t j i^|i^itn tiow, epenitjfejjfes itpop thetapuffc? 
Never was tfffire a mo ment when ajh4p|aiiry into the prin¬ 
ciples by which onrpohticsl eM# h s^vWnod'* cohfd be to 
appropriately instituted It ie&he i^iq^estkm that arisen 
to the erisd. Frodqgous effects ssf^potking around a* > 
njre cannot view them and remain ^Mt^tesited In their citfS^i 
have seen, that for which wld so struggled, jkfti 
■ftP^onp^i^orm is teftm* bpt a phantom sewing 
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to delusion. We have seen Unit oar condition, while we had 
it not, was flot so calamitous «s it is while new we havedt j 
we bat.e seen that pur expectations of it have been blasted j 
iq, short, that we entertained ourselves with a lie. In proof 
Of this, which of otyr^iuterests rest on a different basis now 
'Inm what they did formerly ?—ere the poor made rich, or 
the rich, divested, of any portion of their undue affluence ? A 
second Session pf opr Reformed Parliament has reached its 
t$^0, but have *it» labours added to our prosperity or hap-* 
plows ?—let the fact be admitted* for no power of sophistry 
would suffice for its sdemal—never were the afflictions of the 
empire so multifarious, or in their,nature so inveterate. 

} There are three points of .view hi which the position of Bri¬ 
tain may at this moment be surveyed. First, in reference to 
Beyopef-secondly, her Colonies, and thirdly, herself—the 
effects operating ip her own bosom. Now, on what footing has 
our Reformed Parliamen t left us with regard to foreign states ?— 
linguist the matter as wo choose, yet the honest amongst us are 
'those who will confess, that from oneextremity of the continent 
.to the other, the name of England is contemned. France dis- 
:trusts us, Ruqgia laughs at us, Holland abuses, and Belgium— 
the little S^gtaip—Belgium* the potitical mushroom—deigns, 
and noj^ste, than to scorn us I * Without breathing even to 
tip? aegdjtyr the,name of Polandf yet what as regards Greece? 
—to Greece we, are an abqpthif t^oitf I>id Greece require our 
instmotentality to tighten the cosdsof her bondage?—did she 
seek for oar interference to aejk npoaherthe new curse of 
kiuglygovernmeot 1—did she weqfcthe Gtho of our selection, 
while she had patriots of her own4o hem her round with re- 
$ pubheanijra ? Apd passing fr$rp to Portugal, from Por- 

ti|gal to Spain, have the flagpgm fibril discord been permitted 

•tj» $&l in t|pfe quarters of Europe* when a glance from 
shores should have heen^pffleitot to extinguish them ? 
not, tome ignorant 4oterdah*ve asserted, of no mo* 
j^tpns whether a Miguel, end a Carlos, or a Pedro tmd 
Regent, sway the destinies of those co&atries; ft U 
ent to ns—of moment, to the question of gouejml 
liberty, and corneqnently momentous to the interests of 
lau|. , $i*t, jtoger than a ciphef,^hat is England ? With|fef 



* I %* €Um of , 'tif 

, ' t „ . 1*11 

amty Wtbiclt tbepubKo vewh&f ■ 

expended ? with Jaeto iB^perted only it the ttnpsf^^Ww* 

expence of-five^mflll^^ j nrldi^ediHnte eetahlitfb#." 

menu entailing an immense araountof additional harden* 
grievous to reflect oreiv~y®tj on earth h there a thing ^ete 
mean andotawiing? She has stoodby, and seen despotism 
overrun Europe like a plague. * She bat seen the patriots of 
Italy immured in the dungeons of Austria; shehateeen Po¬ 
land pierced to tbe heart* her children carried awaycapttve* 
her heroes perish on the altars of their own greatness; -she 
has seen Turkey, a new victim to the ambhkm of the monster ; 
and she has seen these things without a muscle in her frame 
contracted, or a curl upon her brow. Ignoble wretch! add 
yet this is England, in the plenitude of her aH-glorieni 
form! and if, in these instances, such are the evidence* of 
new condition, what are they in the example of heT C^lotnest 
It is to the solution of this question we now direct our* 
selves j and in the general designation Colony, shall, for the 


present,include India—a word surely in its«i a trumpet ot our* 
notions on this reform* What is the Internal condition Of* 
our Asiatic dominions, or what has our E^/orwipd^Parliament 
done to establish a system of a less insalutary*order? Now*. 
our assertion is unanswerable, that, what has been d»ge, ;hpj' . 
been done in aggravation of India's Ills* not in ameliorarion Of' 
them. Let the renewal ftf the charter, and the tom tot the 
renewal of that charter, blazon forth this :-—between CrNHrt 
Britain and India there is not a tie.* •'She is held to ns by 
the sword $ presently, a power superior to the sword iriH 
spring up, and she will be severed from 'vif for ever. In such 
relation, has it bean the care of a Pariiamtnt' to 

place us w&hthfiEast! From the Esie^ a glance UW 

the .other possessions of the Crown.^ A^figeof tbe-fi$riM#i«f' 
tiommom, accorded twenty millions steriing to' effect at fl®*' 
step the abolition qf S 
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riiaelo’w *fer the substance ?Well we knOW,'slavery irTtbe 
Coiobresofthe British'”'l&Mrfi; rs not abolished. ■ Eton 
fw^tymfliions, under the administration of the Whigs, were 
Insufficient to its abclitfoft.^The slave thought his fetters had 
dropped off; he* rises, shouts aloud in worship of a British 
Senate,* but what Is his horror !—~a moment, and to the earth 
hie thrns again to weep. True; he is not a slave, but an 
apprentice ; he is cSlledby another name, that which he has 
li^i ceased to he j—he is a shave, and twenty millions of the 
people’s money have been lavished to keep him, such, al¬ 
though under the deluding epithet of " apprentice.” The 
twenty millions have not been without their result, however. 
They have doubled ministerial'patronage; an aim worthy of 
a fh^omerf Parliament, and of such a parliament, as at this 
juncture has closed its labours t In New Holland we have 
disaffection ; in the Canadas almost revolt. With the Mauri¬ 
tius smarting under the lash of our oppression j we have 
Africa only too prostrate to send forth a cry; and as to the 
isles df the Mediterranean, have they indeed escaped our 
tyranny ?—-they may rejoice in it, but as a testimony of our 
little appreciation of them. Not that they can rejoice in it, 
however; for,’ even the rock Malta, groans under its iron 
subjection. Thus much, then, has reform accomplished in 
Oiir Colonial relations! We have now to direct a last look, 
and that is to the state of Britamin herself—thegood which 
reform has effected in her oWrt bosom. 

To estimate the real greatness of an empire we must des¬ 
cend to the question of its domestic circumstances. Are 



these prosperous, the position hr flattering $ are they adverse, 
tbe slghS of greatness may tit dOitoling, btit; let us be assured, 
■*‘' ' ; are delusive. The dbmeriiO ‘circumstances of Britain, 
: no features but thosed#gloom. The illustration is 
fact of her increasmg pa^perism. Pauperism is but 
&Hertn£orbankruptcy* Abiakrupt empire--^8 it great t 
^ihavea costly governntent/ahdto support ityfifty millions 
iflually&re drawn from the public treasure. Whom do these 
mMOns enrich, seeing that' pauperism' is on the increase ? 

re* cannot sere# to the' benefit of the people, 
)sper; hut their abstraction from the 
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resources of tbe people must serve to impoverish the peofsH' 
and, consequently, to accelerate, the national ruin. But dwt 
costliness bf dm government is not the toot, but manifests* 
tion of the evil. The root of the efilis the system whence 
has sprung the costly Government itself;—the vice is in the 
first elementary principles of our political frame-work# The 
institution of three estates for one j of the diverse grades of 
Commons, Lords, and King, is the affliction at its root, 
and which can never be* assuaged till utterly eradicated. 
Why should we sanction distinctions which exist only 
in the wildest chimera ? Why longer allow a war against 
nature? A Chamber of hereditary legislators, did the 
monstrous anomaly exist only among the New Zealanders, 
we would eschew with befitting rationality; we would de¬ 
signate what profoundly it is, a buffoonery’ against the laws 
of all reason and humanity. A Chamber of nobles is a desi¬ 
deratum to feudalism, but, in a free State, an intollarable 
impertinence. To deal less in abstraction, let us adduce 
practical proof of the soundness of this opinionour pro¬ 
rogued parliament will afford us tbe examples. We fay, a 
Chamber of nobles is an impertinence, when ij#inatitutes de¬ 
crees in opposition to the votes of theCommorft. Our House' 
of Peers has done this. The Commons resolved, that’ tithes 
in Ireland be abolished, and a different medium of clerical 
support established. The Peers, declaring the welfare of the 
church in danger, refuse their assent: to* the measure, and 
stand in open array against the, WUI of a whole nation. 
What have the Lords to do with the body of inferior clergy i 
Who should legislate for them, even by the laws of our own 
absurd, constitution, but their representatives of tbe Com¬ 
mons t The Commons, further, bring in a bill for themo* 
dification of certain portions of criminal codepvJhe 
Lords reject it ; and again, thewholenation is at the mercy 
of a band of despots p*-of despots# At^.to wjiom a*#*tbe 
Lords responsible l . They wiefcljM* unreachable power,* a 
power above and beyond the ctintnifd^ttf. the people* And 
yefcto diis power,, a people, calling ^piselvesfree, coueept 
;tq Itow lbThen* isrit wonderful, theyehould be debatafl^ 
liitastoaishiiig they should hfc 4^ •* slaves and, pagpffi^ 
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that they* are? Powerless to the establishment of good, 
it can ! occasion no surprise, they should be powerless to 
tixe prevention of evil, and hence the poor-law amendment 
biH. < That daring infraction of all the great axioms of oar 
liberty, that manifesto against our dearest and most precious 
rights*^ then the last transoendant result of our reform / 
The domestic circumstances of a State, by which such a 
measure had been received, call assuredly for no minuter 
analysis. The fact, and all is proclaimed*; why should 
We linger over a theme of such indelible disgrace ? With the 
JLords’ rejection of the Irish Tithe Bill, the JewP Disabili¬ 
ties Bill, the Coroners' Court and Capital Punishment Bills, 
and, with the Commons' assent to the Coercion and Poor- 
law Amendment Bills, have the labours of this so ever- 
memorable second session of the Reformed Parliament 
wound up its labours. ^Here is subject-matter for thought, 
and excursive speculation. But we are indulging beyond 
limits —we have hinted as. to the position of England at 
home, abroad, and in her colonies—we have pointed to the 
few ipost prominent of the advantages accruing to her from 
ref or m we J^ave shewn in what her ills, in their cause, con¬ 
sist ; and we tike our leave of the subject* only trusting, before 
we could next resume it, that graver ills may not have called 
for more violent remedies. 

« 


CONFESSIONS OF A BtJSH-ttANGEB.* 

n 

I am an Englishman. Mf v family were respectable 
• 'farmers. I was transported for a crime of which I am 
^gu&tless. L was thought to be concerned with a band of 
Igpm^ggfare on the Sussex coast. Never anything was more 
jUtdHte. I Jjiad commenced fanning on my own account. 
?Tbe first year 1 did well, and married} the second,‘ crops 

>, t * - ' * » 

is s ttan peculiar to 111* eormct 6f Botany Bay. Wild portion* 
et tic immo&jdMk to* instance, in India would bo caliad in Wmm 

Jbntt4and, ie''mrw Holland are called % Stub—the origin, it would appear, of tie 
■djpoQaNou, , ^ 1 



Uiwwtse.The exorhit*ap|ef - 
the rent,the tirte*», • aadths rates, rained me* - I hecaeae# >. .• 
beggar ;and this is the dele of my misfortunes, l had two 
children—infants, *»d a wife. Itwas in . the. depth erf 
winter.; they had neither food, clothing, nor either* They 
pierced my ears with cries, for bread—the mother, beganto 
upbraid me**—I grew desperate—that night I dyedray hands 
inn man's blood! - * .*..■• . ,*...* >■ 

The sum this person had about him was considerable. It 
sufficed for. present and future necessities. Howawa?, v as!y 
looks grdW haggard ; the neighbours remarked it 5 andtbis 
made nty disposition also grow sullen. Suspicion attached 
to me. Without assignment of any cause 1 became a marked 
character. One day a party came to my abode desigoing to 
speak with me. I thought there could be ho doubt on what 
subject, and allowed my confusion to betray me. jb gentle* 
man of the party said, be bad undoubtedp roofs ofmygudtrr- 
that 1 was known by many to ( be engaged* in intrigues with 
the smugglers; that* in short, I was the very man whom, the 
night previously, had escaped their hands at the general 
rescue which had taken place. 1 protested jay innocence, 
but my protestations were interrupted onlyhy sh»ugs, and 
sayings that, it wouldn’t do, it wouldn’t do; they bad 4 po 
much good evidence to the contrary. So i was taken ix$to 
custody, and carried away to jail. On the trial, witnesses 
were called who went into the most circumstantial detail* 
Their evidence astonished me; I Stopped to reflect whether, 
in fact, it applied to me; I was staggered by it—the Court 
convinced* The jury found no necessity to retire; they, 
pronounced the verdict, as together rthey^ji'ete assembled, in 


the hox—Guilty. >.I was allowed to seemy wife and children 
once* It is from the effect of thtfclhave .never recovertd. 


Seen alter,vl^as: coneNsyed on boardrtbe hulks,, and. thence 
totbe §»t ahip ; -tfoa§? sailed 4For./Kresty 

years Ihavebeen ah exile fjtjm- ^Country. I have : 
heard of a character in a play who, a£er a dreadful term of 
banishment, and More a violent dea$t,§aid, he had butone 



Ids nitive land, 

then die in £eaeb; I feel like thahdlililfl 
but 1 shall never see England again. 
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228 Con/mum a Bush-ranger. 

I .have been here, whajt is understood by the” tevm, 
desperate character. 1 am well aware there is a great deal 
of the nxffian in my looks.; I am of a short, muscular baBd, 
brawny limbs neatly and completely knit, a large head covered 
with a ferocious quantity of hair, swarthy complexion, and 
very dark overhanging eyebrows. My voice is my only 
peculiarity; it is capable of every intonation; 1 have thought 
myself sometimes a Pizarro—it has had a power of such 
command. I have seen men awed by it; I consider it the 
tfceans which has most enabled me to accomplish the ob¬ 
jects that have engaged me. It has made me the chief, where 
another would have been the subordinate. 

On my arrival in this region I knew nothing of what I 
had to expect. The voyage afforded me sufficient time to 
reflect over and mature plans. All my aim was restoration 
of my freedom. Not knowing the fate that awaited me, I 
could decide on nothing definitively. I determined to seize 
on whatever might present itqelf. Once during the voyage, 
the thought flashed on me that, if I could get sufficient to 
be of my opinion, I would make an attempt on the ship, 
and carry her off to South America. The difficulty was in 
discriminating between whom I could trust. To ascertain 
this point, I hit upon an excellent expedient. I told all sorts 
of # stories, which, as a school-boy, I had read of German 
and Italian bandits. Naturally, I diverged into anecdotes 
of British convicts, and the attempt one parry had made to 
seise the ship which was conveying them to tbeir, as our desti- 
( nation—Botany Bay. I was listened to with intense in- 

■Rarest. I described a plan, such as I bad actually formed 
if my own mind, and minutely applicable to the 
circumstances of our case,, with a precision that evidently 
bo work its effector The more cautious became re- 
fppve, and the more ardent, bold and communicative 
|qj£ral Instantly proposed to ettrbraoe such a plan for 
our deliverance. The majority declared 'they were ready 
tp embark in it. t alone remained silent, dll with 
one accord they offered me the leadership. Then I sprang 
forward, asserting success lay only in an immediate blow. 
Mv manner earned with it tertor j they felt it impossible 



t'onfmktoof a 




disobey; so 1 bod instantlywound mem best,but I was dcfeated 
by an unlooked-for event. The chief-matehad over-heardnty J 
recital, He did not take it, as I had sneered it to escape t&f 
lips, a were story $ but even in the course of the narrative be* 
came so impressed by it, that he looked upon the whole as'4 
settled conspiracy. Without awaiting tbe conclttaion k wb^pti; 
indeed, was calculated to confirm hia feats,he hastened tbdii*' 
close what he thought he knew to the Captain. Taken tbits 
by surprise, nothing waa left to us but submission; Resistance *$ 
was vain. But the treatment the affair exposed us 
insupportable. We were loaded with double chaihs> kept|i 
on biscuit and water that was fetid, not permitted togooj* 
deck, but immured in bolds almost always- fastened doWiiH 
with the hatches. This lasted till we fell victims to afi^gh^ J 
ful disease; fortunately the voyage was near its term, orw4' : 
should certainly all have died. In the Captain there Was 
not a spark of humanity; but the chief-mate who had inter¬ 
cepted the plot-showed the good-heartedness of a sailor. 
The defeat of the conspiracy, and my illness, made my temps? 
more morose than ever. I several times designed to nut aft 
end to my existence, and was restrained only, by the hope 
that never left me«of regaining my liberty. * The town at 
Port Jackson was a very different place then, from what it is , 
now. Its first view struck me with insufferable horror. The 
houses were few, scattered, and built of timber. There wan 


but little appearance of activity j and there were oifiy a few 
boats, not a second ship, in the h&rbour. The day of our . 
arrival, we were all marched chained in pairs to a barracks* , 
There wt^conttnued, till sent to work for government, or as* 
signed to the settlers as servants. At this time, Macquarie 
was Governor, and he treated us a ll* well*' I would have laid 
down my fife for. him, because always planni^ aonii- 

thing loam derate ouicondittwR'^BF ever there was 
mam, I believe it wasV||^quai!ie*- ! ;Ha: waj|. very ■ rough inj 1 ' 
speaking to one,&uthe ^ine(ba^d<^lly’&|4.|be heart, 
and the granting ticketa of leakOvor^imited^'wiiH^ bhn. If 
was undbr Sir Thontaa Brisbane, I and.. sent to H a road-gang. 

I had been in . the Employ of a fitraer„on the Hunter, ^ 
stoefanu, Some of the cattle. wCht*&aftray-~- it was 
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fruit* at they were in numbers far too large for end eum*’* 
superintendence; the settler, however, abused me without 
mercy; and for my venturing a reply, got a magistrate to 
sentence me to a punishment of fifty iphes. This did more 
to call up the bad qualities of my nature, than all the miseries, 
misfortunes, and ill-treatment, I had experienced before, 
from that period I became a thoroughly reckless, and terrific 
character. Revenge was my only virtue* Once, my hands 
h§d been steeped in human gore, what now could restrain 
UIU1 Nothing less than the very life of the settler could ap- 
.gMsaae me. Besides, it wa» not on one occasiofi he had 
qvinced towards me the most cruel conduct, but during the 
entire term of my being with him. He was a butcher iu his 
look, and in hia breast too. He used to heap on me the most 
abusive epithets; and cut short my rations. Whenever 
Saturday night came (which was the evening for apportion¬ 
ing the weekly allowance) he would hiiuself stand by and 
take off a slice from the pork, or an ounce from our weight 
of flour. God knows our fare was coarse and unpalatable 
enough; it need not in quantity have been insufficient for 
the sustenance of nature. After my punishment, I was re¬ 
turned to himi but he conceived a dread of me, and from 
this fortned an empty pretext, on which I was sent, as I 
h^ve said, to a road-gang. The horrors of my condition 
seemed to increase—to drag me, were it possible, to a state 
of madfiess. I am a man once endowed with a large capa¬ 
city for happiness—I doted on my children, and had an 
ardept affection for my wife. Judge, if when X looked back 
on my past days, I ate not my bread in bitterness and quaffed 
a, cup with which had mfrgjgd scalding tears 1 To bring 
things to a climax, at this epoch arrived General Darling. 

that name I cone&ve ia blended whatever in das- 
pdfmhferk'W in humanity ^graded. It ig no exaggera- 
l&^assort. that he inu»dafri£tbe country with human 
|^ti& Not toe violent death,of, a convict, but rises up in 
Judgment against him* From pbe hour the reins of Govern¬ 
ment vjere vested in him, a spirit of open insurrection took 
possession of Our breasts. The persecutions which assailed 
qs were sevemigj^ribfr, and utterly impossible to be endured. 





We tlibmii, contemned* loathe# tunn -. He had notatwdt 
but what ^ w He was the ‘ 


gust of aH, and inspired the whole community with hateof 
his very name, Thepoor devils, who, |*ke< myself, were con¬ 
signed tothe slavery of. working on the roads; were exposed 
perhaps to the greatest torture. Yoked together with heavy 
chains, we were ordered at sun-rise from the miserable hovels, 
scarcely serving for shelter from the dew, and alter hours of 
toil, permitted a mess of porridge, but of such odious apptafe^ 
anceandcomposition, that, fainting as we were, we Could hawj^ 
bring ourselves to touch it; the provisions of the wholeday" 
partook of the same character; the meat, always salted, de*ft 
tied mastication fvotn its hardness; and, when from ex¬ 
haustion we could indeed labour no more, our restorative wvurl 
the lash! I tell my tale simply, because its facts in them¬ 
selves sound too much like exaggeration; to be believed 1 
must lower the colouring of its truth J To be human, and 
endure such a life, was not within the limits of possibility. 
All having hearts must feel this. An alternative offered-y-k 
seized upon it. Heaven knows there Was sufficient provocation! 

It was a stormy night, the wind came in startling gushes, 
and sometimes in •hollow moans, that made the breast ache.; 
I had been for two hours on my pallet disturbed and sleep¬ 
less. The road we were forming lay through the middle of 
a dense forest, so that as the blast ftkfept through it, it wub 
easy to distinguish the noise its ravages were committing 
in the falling of huge branches ofithe encalyptue, and, at in^ 
tervals, of a tree itself. The satfageyell ofthe jackall ca&e 
with the'Wihd; and at moments/ the siilleabound of a kan- 
garoo from ohe ifeess in the forest to another, told but too 
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near me seemed under the operation of the same impulse; 
for, my eye glancing to them, in a moment, they interpreted its 
significant expression. Not a second was to be lost. Hastily 
we rose, and at once crept away, passed the soldiers. We 
flew down this road, so that as the carriage came up, we 
might attack it beyond the vicinity of the huts. And it did 
come up, when one of us, dashing athwart the space, cut the 
horse-reins, while another, with myself, seized the inmates. 
'There were but two individuals—-a gentleman and his coach¬ 
man: so that it was easy to secure them. It waB I who made 

' * f 

the demand for whatever they had about them of value. 
Resistance was futile, so the gentleman gave us his watch, 
purse, and rings. There was in the carriage besides, a good 
many packages; there was a small case of capital tea, a ham, 
and European preserves and pickles. Having secured the 
booty, we made off with the speed of hunted deer. In a 
time incredible we had cleared an immense extent of coun¬ 
try. We resolved to give ourselves no respite till the morn; 
then, we knew, it would be prudent to remain concealed. At 
dawn, jyc discovered that we had completely cleared the 
wood, and were at the base of a long ridge of irregularly 
rising hills. These we surmised to be the Blue Mountains, 
over which lay Bathurst. The point was to find a place 
of concealment. The eye could not detect the trace of any 
thing human. Not the most squalid hut was near. This 
gave us satisfaction, for it was the guarantee of our safety. 
*We had clambered some distance up the hill, when we es¬ 
pied a slight projection of rock# To our unutterable de¬ 
light, it presented an aperture lauding to a small, dark 
cavern. The rain had come down in such floods, that 
vre were drenched like rats under waterj but we had 
. alternative but to lie down in the cave, soaking as 
vye were, till evening. We did so immediately, and from 
Exhaustion, fejl into profound slumber. On waking, which 
was at broad noon, our limbs were so stiff we could scarcely 
ri$e# This put ub to excruciating torture, and we were with¬ 
out cordials of any kind; gin or rum, in quantity ever so 
small, would have revived us; but we had neither, which made 
our condition bitterly distressing. However, we had our free- 
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dom, and although exposed to constant peril, yet, not onthat 
account did it seem the less precious. The only thought 
that for the present occupied us, was the mode of escaping 
pursuit. We had, indeed, (what 1 omitted to state), fastened 
our victims to two separate trees, and dragged the carriage 
from the road into a deep ditch, as well as tied up the horses; 
but the alarm, we knew well, would soon be given, and, for 
aught we could be aware, the soldiers of themselves might 
have missed us. The whole of that day we underwent 
torture to the rack; but we conversed in whispers as to the 
most politic course, and agreed that to Sydney we were 
bound to go, for the sake of disposing of, or exchanging our 
booty. That night we determined to set out. We were at 
a distance of eighty miles, and ignorant of the route, save as 
to the most general idea of its direction. It was in July; con¬ 
sequently the depth of a New South Wales’ winter, and 
when the days are shortest. At seven in the evening it was 
deep dusk, and each, loaded with his treasure (the lot of the 
watch falling to me), in good fellowship we set out. We had 
not traversed more than ten miles, before we came upqn some 
natives, bivouacking. They had kindled a large fire, around 
which were men, women, dogs, and children, huddled pell- 
mell, tearing asunder the fragments of their revolting repast, 
or making the country, for miles, ring with the peals of their 
ferocious laughter. We had no wish to be noticed by them, 
so we steered our course as directly from them as possible. 
Amongst ourselves we preserved the most perfect silence; we 
were afraid to raise our voice above breath. We were in 
horrible dread; not a bough bending to the breeze but we 
mistook itfor a soldier. By this time, we felt assured the hue 
and cry were undoubtedly raised against us; so; with the 
morniqg, again endeavoured to remain concealed. About the 
middle of the ensuing night we reached Liverpool, then we 
knew we were thirty miles from our destinatipn. We con¬ 
trived now to procure some spirits; it was rum, and we mixed 
it with water, which, after our fare of undressed liam, which 
was all we had wherewith to support nature, was grateful 
enough. The second morning, at day-break, we were at the 
precincts of Sydney. We were, literally, in the lion’s mouth ; 
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but all of ua had acquaintances in the town, whom could we 
but reach, we were safe, at least for a few hours. This reflec¬ 
tion encouraged us, and we went on, one by one, I confess, 
if ever I felt fear, it was at that moment. The chances against 
us, as every one must know, were frightfully against us; for, 
independent of the government apparel—yellow frieze with 
the broad R.—there was somethings uspicious in our very 
looks. There was a part of the town called Kent-street, a 
quarter where there was nothing but drunken brawls day and 
night; I reached it, and going up to a well-known door, gave 
&4ow tap, and then a whispered call of ** Alice! Alice!” Alice 
flew to receive me—but I had yet to learn the fete of my com¬ 
panions. 


MILITARY COURTS MARTIAL IN INDIA. 

The mediums through which, in the two last numbers of 
our Magazine, wc have already introduced the subject of 
Military Courts-martial in India, must have left an impres¬ 
sion far too degp on the public mind, to require the neces¬ 
sity of our recalling its attention to them. It will not have 
been forgotten, that on those occasions, it was the cases of 
Lieut. Hiern, Colonel Smythe, and Capt. Sprye, which 
aroused«our indignation, and which engrossed us to the ex¬ 
clusion of comments further necessary to the more general 
elucidation of the entire matter. Wc embrace this oppor¬ 
tunity of supplying those deficiencies j as well as of again 
protesting that, once embarked In the cause of seeing the 
rights of the Indian army re-established, we will never throw 
a&ide our pen till that object be consummated—till the 

f hflby at present trampling on them shall be laid prostrate— 
justice shall be accorded for the minutest violation in 
thfem which h&s taken place, leaving thus much preambled. 
We proceed at once with our theme; and our arguments 
being facts—facts speaking without the aid or artifice of 
declaration—we can have no choice, but confidently rely 
upon their triumphant issue. 
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When the rights of Courts-martial* *re abrogated, what 
has become of the claims of the soldier ?—When the ver¬ 
dicts of that only tribunal to which he can look up for the 
protection of his life, his reputation, and his honour, are at 
the will of an abominable despotism, what guarantee has he 
that his breath hangs not* on the next sword that flies from 
its scabbard? Courts-martial, of course, are to the soldier 
what courts civil are to the citizen; and, in a conventional 
sense, more, as their jurisdiction stretches to the question 
of his honour. Whatever, therefore, trenches on those 
rights, or invades those privileges, must be of the highest 
conceivable moment; while the authors of that infringe* 
ment must be looked upon as responsible for the gravest act 
of possible delinquency. Now, it is of such an act we 
accuse the head authorities of the army and government of 
Madras. We take our ground boldly, and allege against 
them this imminently perilous procedure—of endeavouring 
to bias the decisions of Courts-martial, by exerting over 
them a despotic interference. 

In support of an accusation at once so deep, delicate, and 
unequivocal, we have evidence commensurately accumula¬ 
tive ; and for the present confining us to the facts in one 
instance—an instance of such unspeakable melancholy, that 
it is afflicting to the heart even momentarily to recur to it, 
we assert the sufficient^ of even these alone to the sub¬ 
stantiation—the full substantiation of our most momentous 

» * 

charge. This instance relates to the case of an Ensign 
Hiern. Ensign Hiern is now no more. As a commentary 
on the degree of the persecution to which he was exposed, 
it may be only necessary to state, that he died of a broken 
heart!—an exemplification, indeed, of what tyranny can 
accomplish*-a spectacle at which justice turns pale, and in¬ 
dignation kindles to madness! But let us on. The charge 
on which this young officer is arraigned is that of “ scanda¬ 
lous and infamous behaviour.” We may be pardoned for 
not expatiating on the circumstances in themselves which 
led to the trial; they are minute, and to bur purpose, scarcely 
relevant, but this it is important to adduce, that the Ensign 
waa not in favour with'regimental M authorities”—a fact not 
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a little admonitory of the steps In the after course of the pro¬ 
ceeding:. The decision of the court is declaratory of the per¬ 
fect innocence of the prisoner. On both instances of the charge 
he receives the most perfect acquittal. Notwithstanding, 
to the surprise of the whole army, what does its redoubt¬ 
able chief, but record bis disapprobation of the sentence, 
ordering the Court to a re-consideration of it! The Ensign, 
a second time put upon his trial, a second time receives the 
fullest acquittal —a second time receives the fullest acquittal! 
—and yet, in the very face of this double acquittal, is his 
rank suspended, and himself sent, no better than a prisoner, 
to reside under the most offensive surveillance I Sir Robert 
O’Callaghan, Commander-in-chief of the Madras forces, 
figures as scene-shifter in this Bcandalous drama; through 
his instrumentality is the whole enacted j and, resorting from 
stratagem to stratagem to sustain it through the successive 
stages of his malevolent intention, as a final manoeuvre, sends 
the case home for reference to the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, pending which does the catastrophe ensue, in the 
deatl^of the unhappy victim ! 

Ensign Hiern dies of a broken heart! A base calumny is 
invented, an Outrage perpetrated against him, which he is 
without power either to appeal against, or subvert. A 
tyranny beyond the jurisdiction of any law is practised 
against him ! He is tried, his judges pronounce him guilt¬ 
less ; and, in the very teeth of his innocence, he is degraded 
and treated as an individual committing the most heinous 
offence! This drives him from perfect health to the grave, 
and makes a young wife a widow in a distant land !! If here 
be not a transaction calculated to awaken the attention of all 
. England to the enormities of our administration in the East, 
then, never, we say, has such a transaction been brought to 
l^pit. For our own part, we are well willing to rest upon 
Itkione the substantiation of our charge, solemn as it is, with 
’' which we set out: and demonstrative enough will it prove that 
a despotism is permitted to interfere in the decisions of the 
Courts-martial of India, which, defying every operation of 
justice, places not* only the fortune and honour, but the life 
even of every individual coming under their jurisdiction, in 
jeopardy. 
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But we said we would confine ourselves to one instance, 
while we have a thousand ! In addition to this of Ensign 
Hiern, of Colonel Smythe, we have again that of Captain 
Sprye. Some portion of the circumstances connected with 
this foul work, we have disclosed; but we have disclosed not 
the whole • We spoke, indeed, of conspiracy—a corijspiracy 
formed for the demoniacal purpose of implicating him in a 
charge known as a wanton slander; we told of the sitting of 
a Court for his trial, and of the verdict of his judges pro¬ 
claiming him acquitted —“ most fully and most honourably 
acquitteif of all and every part of the charge.” But we went 
no further; we named not that being so acquitted, likewise, 
he too, was libelled, his appointment taken from him, his 
fortunes ruined, and, without notice or cause assigned, left 
publicly an object on whom the displeasure and disgrace of 
the heads of the army and government had fallen. This, 
indeed, we whispered not then, but we proclaim it now; and 
if it go not to damn the memory of Sir Frederick Adam’s 
administration over the civil affairs of the Presidency, as 
well as that of Sir Robert O’Callaghan’s over those of the 
army, it will be because there is nothing rife but tyranny, 
injustice, and treasgn. We urge, also, that net only have the 
judgments of those Courts been attempted to be tampered 
with; their decisions openly contemned and set aside; the 
intent and meaning of Courts-martial, therefore, absolutely 
contravened; but we assert, also, that the Courts themselves 
have been assembled without warrantable purpose—the ver¬ 
dicts they have returned proving the truth of our observation 
—and this at an immense cost, and culpable expenditure of 
the public revenue. The Courts held on Colonel Smythe, were, 
a letter informs us, at a charge to the government of more 
than seventy thousand rupees ; that on Captain Sprye, at 
thirty thousand . To add to the onerousness of the matter, 
they were appointed to convene at the remotest points, 
whither the witnesses and paraphernalia of the Court having 
to be conducted, immense additional expenses consequently 
were incurred. The route, too, lay over distances involving 
the contingencies of bad roads, insalubrious climates, and 
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the countless othei inconveniences arising from 1 distant 
travel. But what are obstacles in the way of the caprices 
of despotism ! Will self-government ever restrain them, or 
act as a corrective ? No- The cure must be supplied from 
a far other source. But in the meantime, to the subject of 
this profligate expense. Even this feature, we urge, is 
sufficient to plead against Sir Frederick’s administration. 
What can be more monstrous than that, while the most 
mischievous—and mischievous because so paltry—retrench¬ 
ment is going on on one side ; direful extravagance, nay, 
absolute waste of the public monies is permitted on the 
other? Is more required to attest the unfitness of the 
present head of the Madras government ? To this is it 
necessary to append the charge, which in a previous page 
we have so fearlessly alleged—the charge of interfering 
with the verdicts of Courts-martial, and of lending their influ¬ 
ence to promote the base designs of the basest tyranny ? Is 
it necessary, we demand, to conjoin the former to the latter 
circumstance, to make out a case proving that not a day, an 
hour, should be lost in causing their recall? But, for the pre¬ 
sent, we have left ourselves no space ; for another occasion— 
a future moment-—what further we have t,o say. We have, 
indeed, already said much ; yet the public will digest it; but 
the budget is not all out, although sufficient to bear us up in 
our position. The despots of Madras—let them now look 
to it! The eye of the press, at length, fixes itself on their 
delinquencies. 

THE MADRAS GOVERNMENT AND MADRAS 

GAZETTE. 

An invasion of the liberties of the Press, is a call upon 
every just, and independent state of Society to arise and 
avenge the act. It is a call upon civilization, upon the 
spirit of national enlightenment, upon the first’most funda¬ 
mental principles of freedom, to raise a sflout in defence of 
all—the chief and highest rights which belong to a condition 
politically free. Without liberty of the press—that small 
claim to liberty of the press, which, even we of England 
can be said to enjoy,—where should we be—of what order 
would be our laws—of what degree our civilization ? It is 
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to the liberty of the Press we owe our all. We do not, in¬ 
deed, possess full and perfect liberty of the Press; but we 
possess some portion of it, and it is this possession which 
has made our State great as it is,—our prosperity what it is, 
—our freedom what it is,—our happiness what it is. To lose 
one tittle of that liberty, is to plunge ourselves into.slavery 
—to retrace our steps to barbarism—to consign ourselves to 
immortal shame. And, we are interested in this liberty of 
the Press, from one spot of the earth's habitation to another. 
Wherever its rights are invaded, there are we wronged 
—wherever menaced, there arc we insulted. The liberty of 
the Press affects all—is a question coming home to the 
breasts of all. To be insensible to an outrage practised 
against it, is to be destitute of correct sentiment; and to 
permit in silence a violation of its privileges, to be debased 
beyond power of just denotement. 

The hot-bed of tyranny—the theatre of every act warring 
against human privilege and right—again is India. The 
Government of Madras, not content with disgracing itself as 
it has done on the Courts Martial affair, must a£d yet 
another blot to its reputation, by prosecution of the Press 
—prosecution of the most enlightened porticfli of it—of that 
portion which has ever made the principles of truth, justice, 
and independence—its basis. There can be no fouler stain 
than that contracted by this infamous transaction. It is 
the last seal to the character of the Madras Government. 
The law officers who advised it, the Court that sanc¬ 
tioned it, the Judge who sentenced, and the Jury that pro¬ 
nounced the verdict, are all equally reprehensible—all 
equally involved in its dark and atrocious imputation. 

A criminal indictment is brought against the Editor of a 
public Journal for libel. Now,* to support a prosecution 
for criminal indictment , all the world knows proof of the 
intent must be adduced. If no evidence of malicious design 
be found, the defendant is guiltless, and the jury sitting 
upon the case, bound to find him so; but in this case, what 
has a Madras Jury done, but so, in its very teeth, contra¬ 
dicted itself, as to pronounce a verdiot of “ no malicious 
intent, and yet find the defendant GUILTY!!” 
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There are two modes of procedure in allegation of libel— 
the one by civil action, the other by criminal indictment. 
The distinction simply is this:—In civil action, the de¬ 
fendant may put in a plea of justification; viz. that although 
the matter be libellous, yet is it true; a result, which, of 
course* is expected to mitigate the penalty. In criminal 
indictment, the defendant can support no plea of justifi¬ 
cation, the question solely being, not is the matter true or 
false, but is it libellous ; and being libellous, is the intention 
malicious ? From the nature of those modes of procedure, 
it is easy to deduce, that he who prefers a process of indict¬ 
ment, has some occult, probably sinister motive for his pre¬ 
ference. It is evident he fears the truth of the libel; he 
may succeed in his verdict, but still the public mind cannot 
forbear being prejudiced against him; it cannot think him 
thoroughly honourable. 

The Madras Government, in keeping with whatever 
might be expected from combined fraud and tyranny, choose 
the process of indictment! In indictment, it must be set 
forward in the charge, for as we have explained, it consti¬ 
tutes the essence of the charge, that the INTENTION IS 
MALICIOUS^ It is on the evidence adduced on this 
charge—the charge of maliciousness in the intenl 9 that the 
verdict of the Jury rests. Hence it will more plainly be 
seen how, in the case in question, the Madras Jury ^have so 
cgregiotfsly disgraced themselves. Mr. Branson, the highly 
independent, and highly-gifted Editorof the Madras Gazette, 
is the individual exposed to this most scandalous prose¬ 
cution. Unknown to him, (as most ample evidence of his 
ignorance of the fact on the trial, is adduced) a letter gets 
insertion in the columns of bis Journal, which, from the 
boldness of its truths —bf its truths we suppose—the 
Government regards as a libel. The result is c this trial; in 
which he is sentenced to be imprisoned for three months, 
to pay a fine of Jive hundred rupees to the King; to enter 
into recognizances, himself in five hundred rupees, and 
two sureties in two hundred and fifty rupees each, and to be 
further imprisoned until the fine be paid! 
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A farther observation we have to make on the subject is 
this: never did a Judge conduct himself on the Bench as 
Sir it. Corayn. The design of the whole party seemed to 
be, to disgrace themselves to the utmost possible limits. 
Sir R. Cotnyn made a most nefarious exposition of the law. 
He admonished the Jury that it had nothing to do with the 
intent —it being nothing to the point, whether the libel were 
inserted by the defendant knowingly or unknowingly . This 
monstrous assertion, after the fact of the prosecution being 
a criminal indictment; and in this case, the intention being 
the only matter at issue, was as execrable a proceeding as 
we have ever heard of. Its baseness was unequalled by 
aught, save the conduct of the Government itself, and the 
verdict of the Jury; and the names of that Jury we shall, 
from a sense of justice, give place to in our pages, that 
the honour which attaches to them, may not fail in reaping 
its reward. These names are as follows—and glorious in¬ 
stances, doubtless, they will be pronounced, of the intelligence 
and honesty of the Madras community.—Mr. Peter Boxley; 
Mr. E. Harley j Mr. H. Meredith ; Mr. G. Wellington i Mr. 
M. Mac Dowell} Mr. J. Home; Mr. C. Hyder; Mr." H. 
Blacker; Mr. R. Mitchell; Mr. W. Faukner, anil Mr. F. Per- 
riman—figure as the actors in this precious drama. To their 
immortal reputation be they recorded! What their opinion 
can be of themselves, we would fain not enquire. Honour¬ 
able umpires in a question affecting the most vital interests 
of freedom! Patriots, and men o i the most perfect inte¬ 
grity, —all hail! Though in doing homage to ye, we have 
left ourselves no scope to do justice to a far nobler object of 
attention—Mr. Campbell's defence; but this we cannot re¬ 
frain from saying, that it has filled us with the very highest 
admiration; and, whether for its lucid exposition of the law, 
its eloquence, or argumentativeness, has impressed us with 
undoubted convictjpn of Mr. Campbell's emipent talentB, 
and with the strongest assurance that no despotism could 
have succeeded against it, if not buoyed up by the foul 
servility of an ignorant and besotted Jury. 
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“ A house divided against itself,” says the proverb, “ can¬ 
not stand.” The India House is in this predicament: the Pro¬ 
prietors arc at open war with the Directors—there is a time 
when even the rabble revolt. The Proprietors protest (now 
that the lash of public opinion has reached them) that their 
glorious Maritime Service shall not go unrewarded; the 
Directors assert that they have not the material wherewith 
to reward it. Thus the two Powers arc at issue. IIow 
the question will be decided is not over difficult ty) predict; 
us in other cases, when the many assert the supremacy so 
lawful to them, it will be carried doubtlessly against the few. 
The Service, then, has nothing to fear—its ctiuse is gained. 

That it is a meritorious Service, and one well worthy of all 
reward, we do not demur; but, in preliminary, it is only can¬ 
did in us to state, that in appealing for the recognition of its 
claims, it would have shewn a sagacity quite as perfect and 
acute, if at once it had thrown itself on the Nation, avoiding 
the circumlocutory route, and empty ceremony of doing so 
through the Government. The government!—pshaw! what 
would do the Government, even his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, without the thunders of the Press? But, in 
truth, the error was a natural one. The Maritime Service 
of the Company could not be expected to escape the general 
contagion; and if, partially, it be tainted with that one deep 
sin of ail exclusive system-—servility in despotism, despotism 
in servility—why, rather philosophise the matter, and con¬ 
fess in the spirit of a Godwin, that *ate, circumstance, neces¬ 
sity, anything but the individual, to be the true object of 
blame. And with this, sleep our quarrel with the Service! 
It is a gallant Service, one that has reaped laurels—our praise 
is feeble to what we feel. 

That it has established its claims, none, but a man without 
wits, a knave, or a Leadenhall Director, ydll be found to dis¬ 
pute ; and that the Company, by every sacred obligation, 
are bound to administer to those claims, is an opinion which 
not the most blighting profligacy, we should have thought, 
would have ever dared to controvert. But this may be added, 
that whatever the eventual decision of the Company, whatever 
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the rewards in future they may heap, the seal of their disgrace 
is not the less upon them. Once, be it recorded, they have de¬ 
nied those claims, and under a contingency which made that 
denial so execrable, that it would be impossible we should 
inveigh against it, in terms too vehement. The Company 
have disgraced themselves—on the subject of their maritime 
service, horribly disgraced themselves—it would take the 
Atlantic to wash away the stain! They surrender to govern¬ 
ment what, in Jiction, goes by the name of assets j with these, 
their commercial privileges. As a commercial body, for an 
incredible Advantage, they consent to be annihilated. With 
their commercial being, disappear the elements serving toil 
—ships, docks, cargoes, warehouses, clerks, offices and marine. 
At a stroke they sweep off these, and contrive from this 
stroke to draw out the means of their aggrandisement. They 
are no longer merchants, but princes, sovereigns of half 
Asia—what signifies the fate of a fleet of mere traders? This 
is the Company from one point—let us view them from 
another. The delirium, not yet over, however, is abated — 
the deadly intoxication has passed. Then, they consider, 
that as themselves raised, so will others raise the cry for 
compensation; they consider this, and make demands upon 
the government, commensurately. The government, so alive 
to the minutest interest of the Company, listening to the 
appeal, bestows its sanction on the demands. Presently, the 
expected cry comes. What does the Company ? Respond 
to it ? Yes; with protestations that "the cry is a dishonest 
cry, sprung only from fraud, and unwarrantable pretext! 
This, then, is the company!—and these honourable and 
righteous men are the judges of India? 

To return to the matter of compensation, however. When 
the public voice has been raised so*high, that to neglect it 
would be no more possible than to struggle against fate, the 
proprietors assume a fit of pious indignation, and pour forth 
the phials of their \vrath on the heads of the* Directors. 
Then they propose a plan of compensation nearly in accord¬ 
ance with the demands of the serviee. Instead of the 
splendid annuity of ninety-four pounds to a commander, they 
find it in their sovereign munificence, to decree two hundred 
and fifty. The demand of the service, indeed, is on this 
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head} three hundred, and which} after all, would not he half 
the pension of a Baggage Warehouse-keeper! The service 
place the chief and second officers on the same footing, aud 
with reasons most clearly established j but say the munifi¬ 
cent Proprietors , even it will save us something to create a 
distinction, so the chief officer shall have 1G0/., and the 
second 20/. less. Again, the service urge, that in mode¬ 
ration, the claims of a third officer, are at least, equal to 
126/. Oh!” say the Proprietors, “ one hundred for the 
gentlemen in this rank, is handsome remuneration.” In 
reference to the fifth and sixth officers, the two scales tally. 
‘The service compute their pensions at equal amounts, and 
at 50/. the Company affix them at the same standard. 

So far then the question in itself of compensation, is set 
at rest. The Service will have established at least certain of 
its rights. But will it ever forget, can it ever forget the 
deep ingratitude in the first instance towards it ? Will it 
forget the wound when the first sore is healed ? Out upon 
it, if it do! Never let the lips of this maritime service emit 
one syllable of praise on that fraternity of chartered swind¬ 
lers* If it do—if this maritime service could be guilty of so 
foul a delinquency, we should spurn it as we would, a car¬ 
case without a soul—hurl it from us as we would carrion, 
touched by the plague of putrefaction. Par be it from us, 
however, to surmise against it so c abominable an intention. 
We have esteemed it highly enough to champion its cause; 
P we would not sully our efforts, by exposing them to the at¬ 
mosphere of so vile a suspicion. It is not in our thoughts; 
let the maritime Service look t(\ it, that it hare no right to 
nestle there. 

With this, no more. The claims of this Service we regard 
as established; and it inspires us with enthusiasm, in ex¬ 
ulting over the triumphs of justice. 

Since we wrote the above, the result of the ballot at the 
India House on the 20th of August, has fulfilled our expec¬ 
tations, there being 385 for the increased scale, and 137 
again silt;, majority in favour of the service 248. It remains 
now Mr. Grant, to confirm this decision. 
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THE COLONIAL SYSTEM OF FRANCE. 

Mr. Moreau gives the following data for comparing the trade of 
France, in colonial produce; and nlso the trade of France with her 
own colonies, in the years 17S7—-8!) and in 1819—21:— 9 



Value in Francs 

Article 

Imported into France 

Exported from France 


1787—89 | 1819—31 

Increase 

Decrease 

1787—89 

1819—21 

Deorei 

'ottoil . . . 

sugar . . , 

’.'(Toe . . . 

ml igo . . . 

Tobacco . . 
lice . , . 

'(H'liineal 

Vena . . . 

i unis . 

112,814,700 197,817,•‘iOO 
260,232,100 131,111,400 
273,790,000, 67,386,400 
48,763,5001 44,949,000 
26.694,200, 14,833.600 
9,562,400 1 3,077,400 
7,105,200; 6,008,300 
6,554,500, 4,317,200 
7,553,100! 4,019,500 

85,004,800 

3,515,000 

129J20JOO 

206,203,600 

3,814,500 

11,810,600 

1 j426,900 
2.237,300 
3,533,600 

20,138,200 

12,788,000 

41.593,600 

3*472,500 

6M,2qi) 

'46l|700 

197,900 

20|l3C 

5,4^ 

4,li\ 

', it/-'- pi I 

'**& 

- 

’:>)iHIi:ils . . 

553,500,100 261,381,700 

..J. _ 



7,183,90f 

121,911 

■'roiicli Colonies 

718,744,700' 275,171. COO 

. . '443,273,100 

279,982,900 

110,768,800 



The value of the present trade of France, in colonial produce, and 
the amount of duties collected in France on the import and export of 
Colonial produce is as follows, in pounds sterling:— 


A.O. 


Value 


Duties on , | 

Imported 

Exported 

Total 

Consumed 

Consumption 

Export 

Total 

1830 

1831 

3,606,284 

3,315,226 


WwMm 

2,612,870 

2,353,049 

1,754,981 

4,963,146 

13? 

120 

1,755,114 

19,63,269 


The Prefect of the Seine has estimated the average consumption 
of colonial articles, oy the 875,000 persons who inhabit Paris, os 
under: 


• 

Article 

Each Fmison 

Monti 1} 

Total 

Annually. 


F rapes 

lbs Avoridupois 

Kilogrammes 

KUogiammes 

Francs 

Sugar .... 
Coffee . . . 
Tea and Cocoa, &c. 
Spices, Honey, &c. 

25 

10 

1 

H 

2204673 

0826752375 

1,000 

0,375 

« a 

10,500,000 

3,937,000 

HI 

Total. 

-id J 
CC . 

« | 

t 

... 


• • 

pi 
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By this it appears that of every franc expended in food, eleven 
centimes of it go for the above articles of colonial provisions. 

Mr. flowring lias also stated that each person in France, and each 
in England, consumes annually the following quantities of colonial 
' articles. 


The following Statement exhibits some oj the pri) 


IMFOHT. 


11111 

Population. 

Consumption 

of Sugar. 

Price 

of 

Sugar nmito 

from 

Duty 
on the 
iiupoit 
or Sugar 

SUGAR IMPORTED. 

* 


■Si'B 


Sognr 

Beet root. 

por 

100 kilo¬ 
grammes 

Frentili 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Mo 


Persona. 

Kilogrammes. 

30,000,000 


Kilogrammes. 

Fram-s. 

Kilogrammes. 

Kilogrammes. 

Kilogramme*. 

Pi 

' • £ 

40,000,000 

t t 



, 

, , 


, , 


1 • & 

. . 



300 

, , 


, , 


; * 


7,000,000 




, , 


t , 


IS15 

30,000,000 

. . 

fell 



, , 

. 



1816 

, 






, 


1817 


, , 




, . 


, 


1818 


« 1 




, , 


36,019,119 

• • 


1819 

, . 





t , 



1820 


B o 




» • 

. 

. . 


1821 


. 





. 

. 


t : jg 


21 ,000,000 




52,304,050 

3,170,954 

55,317,631 

. ■ 


2 








! 2 






1 




■ 1 


« II 




. , 




* M 

' 


, 




. , 

• 

• 




. 




59,373,255 

944,576 

(.0,317,631 


11828 





t 


, , 


lima 


, , 


6 ,000,000 

. . 


, , 


. , 


1830 

• 

, . 



, , 


69,626,936 

( 

1831 


, , 




* • 


M ,735,374 

1‘ 

1832 

33,000,000 



12 ,000,000 







The rate of Premium on export is, for Refined Sugar of the best quality 


By means of the Colonial system, the people in France are 
obliged to pay for the sugar they consume considerably more than 
the price at whiqji they could import it from foreign countries; but, 
in the year 1817, a system of bounties on exportation was adopted in 
France, and applied to refined sugars and molasses in such a manner, 
that the people of France have to pay to the people of their own 
colonies a premium, nQt merely for the sugar consumed in France, 
but also for that portion of their sugar which is consumed by foreign 
■nations. This source of expenditure progresses very rapidly, and 
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France. 

Eu-.'lnml. 

Saltpetre .... 

Ounce- 12?.') 

. . 121)0 

Pepper ami Pimento 

. . . l-"5 

’ . 1 -Of. 

Coffee. 

. . 9-11 

12-29 

Corns. 

. , . (Wifi 

. . 0-25 

Tea. 

. . . 010 

. . 18-66 

horj. 

(>-().» 

<1-2.1 


iturcs of the Sugar Trade in France. 


1 

EXPORT. 


KILOGRAMMES. 






t 





PREMIUM ON EXPORT. 


Net revenae 

i 

Refined 8 near. 





from 

--- 

1 







Sugars, 








Tidal. 

nr. 

Molasses. . 

Seconds 

First. 

Molasses. 

Reftnetl Sugar. 

ICS- 

i 

! 



Franca. 

Francs. 

Franca. 

£ 

Franc*. 


• ■ ; 



* * 


• • 

■ 

27 t doo[ooo 

* 

• 

i 

■ ■ i 



■ • 

• • 

57/.S8 

2,303 

• • 


. . 1 

J 



■ • 

• ■ 

74.700 

96,392 

2,988 

3,855 

21,418,074 


' ' 1 

• • i 



242,606 

270,139 

512,745 

20,509 

. t 





450,541 

1,534,479 

1,98.1,023 

79 , too 

. 


i 



498,405 

2,128,966 

2,627,371 

105,094 

38,272 

, 


i 


• • 

329,487 

627,326 

956,8.#) 

. 





390,301 

2,622,403 

3,012.704 

120,508 

, • 

9,017 

■ ■ j 



568,573 

4,002,746 

4,571.317 

182,852 

* . 

. . 



532.725 

4,738,886 

5,271,611 

210,864 

a . 

0,110 

.*1,730,994 



686,56] 

1,187,290 

6,123.65? 

244,946 

. 

5,105,33-4 



5*10,179 

5.725,323 

6,315,502 

252,620 

. > 


5,612,887 



686,127 

8,010.628 

8,696,755 

347 , aro 

23,434,496 

6,170 


8,410,780 

787,989 

10,101,678 

10,889,667 

435,586 

4,743 

4,320,125 


9,679,034 

518,415 

11,614,840 

lfi, 133,255 

•185,330 

. . 

4,474,422 

438 

15,447.658 

536,930 

18,573,627 

19,110,557 

764,422 

■ ■ 







£3,297.419 



vt; of the second quality, 80s. per cwt; and for Molasses, 9*. 6 d. per cwt. 


tends to unlimited increase, Allnwifig the lass on weight, by re¬ 
fining, to be 3p per cent., then the government pays, as bounty 
on the exportation of refined sugar, double the amount received on 
the importation of‘the raw sugai so manufactured and exported. 
The system of bounties operates very ruinously on the national re¬ 
sources;—already, the bounty of sugar alone costs France near a 
million pounds sterling per annum. 

This sacrifice of the revenue of France, to force production in the 
colonies of France, is one of the principal causes of the small pro- 

r 2 
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duce of the customs in France. The heavy cost at which sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, cotton, &t\, are produced in the colonies of France has 
led to the imjH»sition of duties upon the similar productions of 
other countries, for the purpose of securing for the colonies of 
France a monopoly of the market in France. These discriminating 
duties, necessarily, have taken the diflerenee of cost out of the 
treasury of France, in order to transfer it to the planter of the colo¬ 
nies of France. 

Between 1818 and 1830, the consumption of sugar in Franco 
increased nearly cent, per cent., yet the net revenue from sugar 
did not increase ten per cent. Every increase of cost produces a 
decrease of consumption;—the evil of enhanced cost operates in 
different modes at the same time; for instance, the enormous taxation 
granted for the protection of the colonies of France, on articles pro¬ 
duced in foreign colonics, has led to the use of other articles in sub¬ 
stitution of those of the colonies—such as to the production of sugar 
and other colonial articles, within France itself. The enormous duty 
on sugar has forced tin* production of beet-root, and the extensive 
employment of honey;—by this means, tln> revenue suffers to the 
extent in which the substituted article has taken possession of the 
market,^and also to the extent of that increased consumption which 
lower prices would bring with them ;—at the same time, while the 
revenue is thus diminished by the operation of the restrictive system, 
the expenses of the Stale arc increased, wherever purchases are, 
made, for the public service, of articles whose price has been in¬ 
creased by a protecting duty. t 

The imports of molasses, excepting of the colonies of France, is 
prohibited on the plea that the low price of molasses in France, 
proves that France possesses more molasses titan suffices for the 
wants of the distilleries, manufactories of tor-.uco, and gingerbread, 
and of those persons who have not the means of procuring raw 
or clayed sugar. The quantity of molasses, annually exported from 
France,shews that the law, prohibiting the import, is quite superfluous. 

In 1816 , the import of refined sugar in loaves, powder, or candy, 
was prohibited, and now it is contended that the removal of this 
prohibition would be injurious to the colonies of France, and to in¬ 
dustry in France, without being beneficial to the treasury; for, if 
the importation of refined sugar should be permitted, that of raw or 
clayed sugar would diminish in proportion, arid thus the amount of 
duty would remain unaltered. However, it is clear, that, if the 
• interest of the treasury was kept in view, this prohibition would be 
superseded by a system of duties. Sugar is frequently smuggled into 
France all along the coast, which is adjacent to England, and along 
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the whiAc Pyrenean frontier. At Strasburg, the charge for the illegal 
introduction of relined sugar, is seventy francs per 100 kilogrammes. 

The system of encouraging the importation of sugar, from the 
colonies of France, by high prices, and high profits, created a 
temporary attraction to capital, anti caused an increased production 
of this protected and privileged article; but, as soon as production 
passed the limits of the national demand, the surplus was necessarily 
left without any market, its greater cost excluding it from all foreign 
countries. The colonists had a monopoly of the, market in France, 
and taxed the people of France for the price beyond that, at which 
the article might have been imported from elsewhere; however, this 
did not satisfy them—they were not enriched, by a forced degree of 
production, but were needy, and demanded further protection. 

Martinique, Guadaloupc, and Bourbon, are the protected sugar 
colonies of France. In 1827, their total imputation amounted to 
326,002 persons; and in 1830, France exported to them to the 
value of 1,483,517/!. and imported from them 2,374,0851.; the 
tonnage being outwards 95,812, and inwards 101,251 ; but the real 
value is considerably below this official valuation. The average ex¬ 
ports are but 1,3(50,0001., and the imports but 2,040,0001., viz.:— 
Sugar, 60,00,000 kilogrammes at 70 francs per 100 k. is £ 1,680,000 
Coffee, 4000,000 ditto at 150 francs per 100 k. is 240,000 
Sundries, . . . . . t . . 120,000 

'File difference of price between the sugar of the colonies of France 
and the average of other sugars, if estimated at 30 francs [ier 100 
kilogrammes, amounts to 720,000/., and the difference in colTue and 
other articles amounts to* 80,000/; so that the people of France 
pay 800,000/. a year higher for the sugar, coffee, and othct*produco 
of their colonies which they consume, than they need pay 
if they would buy it where cheapest and best, without regard to 
nationality. Instead of thus taxing the consumer of sugar, for the 
purpose of forcing the growth of the cane beyond the natural and 
relative capabilities of Guadaloupc, and two other small islands, tilled 
by the most wretched race of human beings in existence, it would 
be much more wise to tax the consumer of sugar to the same 
amount, for the purpose of defraying the general charges of 
government. , t 

The colonial system, in its simple commercial shape, divested of 
political considerations, is nothing more than an engagement on the 
part of the mother country, to pay a higher price to the colonics for 
their produce than it can be purchased at el sq where, in considera¬ 
tion of the mother country obtaining a higher price for the articles 
with which she supplies her colonies than that at which they could 
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supply themselves }—both parties thereby impoverishing theinselves 
in all the amount of the difference of price. 

The impossibility of getting rid of the surplus produce of the* 
colonies, beyond the consumption of the mother country, has been 
mode the ground-work for obtaining from the government the 
difference, in the shape of premiums or drawbacks, between the price 
of the Fffench ami that of the foreign commodity. The whole of the 
manufactures, which are supplied by the colonial system of France, can 
only be supported at the public expense, and they are necessarily 
subject to all the difficulties and hazards which grow out of their 
dependence on one single market. 

This system of inordinate discriminating duties has alio forced, 
in an unnatural manner, a vast deal of home production, to the detri¬ 
ment <if the revenue;—thus, in France, sugar has been extracted 
from la -el-root, chicory has been substituted for coffee, and other substi¬ 
tutes for colonial articles have been consumed to a considerable extent. 

The prus» nt annual cost of the colonies of France, to the govern¬ 
ment of France, and to the people of France, may be estimated as 
follows:— 

Military occupation of the Colonies, . . . £$80,000 

Premiums on the export of Refined Sugar and 


Mol fuses,. 800,000 

Absolute Cost of the Exchequer. £ 1,080,000 

Enhanced Price of the produce of the Colonies, • 800,000 
Enhanced Price of Sugar from Beet-root, at 30 

francs per 100 k. 144,000 

Waste of the Money of the Consumers, . «. 944,000 

* ______ 

Total Annual Cost and Less to France . £ 2,0$ 1,000 

Besides this absolute hiss, (if more than two millions sterling, to 


the nation annually, the government denie*' a self the use (if colonial 
produce, which Britain finds a very convenient instrument of taxa¬ 
tion ; the government of Fi ance might levy taxes to the amount of 
944,000/. a year on colonial produce, without impoverishing the 
people in any degree, more than at present, merely by adopting a 
rational system for the government and treatment ofrthc colonies of 
France. The colonies of France embarrass Frar\ce with the unneces¬ 
sary waste of more than two millions a year, besides which, they drain 
capital from France for investment, cultivation, manufacture, and 
navigation, which would be more advantageously employed in 
France. Indeed, Messrs. Villiers and Bowring say, “ The yearly 
cost of the colonial system of France (not taking into account the 
the interest on unproductive capital) is an annual loss to the French 
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people <tf *2,822,560/. or a sum exceeding by nearly 50 per cent, 
the whole amount of capital employed in the colonial trade;—in 
fact, taking a retrospective view of the subject, since the peace, the 
colonies of France cun hardly be said to have cost the nation less than 
forty million pounds sterling. 

These immediate evils of the system which France pursues with 
respect to its colonies are equalled by indirect evils. The impossi¬ 
bility of importing sugar from foreign countries, is the great irupcdi- 
mentto the commercial intercourse of Franee with India and with the 
Levant. Frauce is excluded from receiving directly the valuable 
articles which its own colonies do not produce, such as indigo, silk, 
spices, in consequence of the enormous duties laid on the articles 
of other countries which the colonies of France do produce. France 
does not offer siifl.'cient capital, nor suflicicut demand, to induce 
its merchants to load India ships with entire cargoes of indigo, silk, 
and spiers; so that the heavy duty laid on the bulky article of sugar 
from India, actually operates as a prohibition on the import of the 
more valuable commodities. 

In this, as in most other cases of legislative interference, the object 
proposed has not been accomplished, for the colonies are far from 
prosperous, and the proprietors draw a very gloomy picture of their 
position. m 

In return for the large sacrifices thus made by France to her 
colonies, those colonies offer a very small market for her produce 
and manufactures; and, in that market, the purchasers suffer from 
the re-action of the system of which they still desire the continuance. 
In payment of the costly productions of Martinique and Guadaloupe, 
France sends dear commodities to them. The colonists qpmplain 
that the prohibitory system, imposed on them by France, costs them 
600,000/. per anuuni ; for, although France gives her own market to 
the colonists, she excludes them from supplying their wants from any 
other market that might be cheaper or better. The system is one of 
mutual mischief; both the colonies and the mother country ex¬ 
acting from each other higher prices than either would pay, were they 
to leave open to themselves the markets of the world. 

In the year 1822, the Director General of the Customs, in his re¬ 
port to the Chambers, presentee, the colonial question in the follow¬ 
ing terms;— 

“ Sugar is the only article produced in abundance by the French 
colonies; it is insufficiently protected as respects the colonists, and 
causes inevitable loss to the shipping interest.. Unless tins colouists 
and the^hipping interest find profit, they have a right to demand 
profit from the mother country they do not find profit*the cause 
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exists in the low price of sugar;—therefore, the cause mufct be re¬ 
moved, and the price of sugar must be increased by legislative 
measures.’’ 

Certainly : “ The Colonial System, 1 ’ never was presented in more 
intelligible phraseology. The announcement was that the ruinous 
speculations of the colonists were to be paid for out of the public 
purse. »The colonists were gratified and delighted; in their Me- 
moire to the* Chambers, they said,—“ Certainly, the cause of evil, 
and the means of remedy, could not be presented with greater 
talent; the representation is both exact and lucid.’’ An addilion/rf 
tax of eleven francs per fifty kilogrammes, was imposed on all 
foreign sugars. 8 

In the different discussions which have taken place in France 
upon the colonial system, a very erroneous view has been taken of 
the subject; for, the cost of production has been wholly merged in 
the enquiry as to the power of production. If the mother country 
will indemnify the colonist for the extra cost of cultivation, even of 
the most unfavourable soils, then, without doubt, the planter may 
prosper. The. legislation of France lias recognised the principle, 
that, if the colonists of France can produce sugar, no matter how 
badly or how dearly, then they shall have a protecting duty equal to 
the di^erence between the cost of cultivation there, and in more 
favoured countries. 

It is by this and similar legislation that Frijnce has excluded her¬ 
self, in a great measure, from the advantages of those markets which 
the emancipation of the colonies of Spain, and the peace with ling- 
land would otherwise have offered her, bo^h in America and in Asia; 
the productions of those countries are, for the most part, those which 
the discriminating duties exclude from the markets of Franco. The 
loss is obviously double; there is an increase of price on all the sugar, 
&e., produced in the colonies of France, and there is a loss of trade 
with other countries. 

The colonial system is peculiarly oppressive to France, from the 
smallness of the colonies, to the interests of which, the interests of the 
nation at large is sacrificed. Colonics are prejudicial to their mother 
country in an inverse ratio of their extent; for, when the colonies 
are numerous, competition among them will naturally tend to keep 
down the price of their productions, and in that proportion to make 
their monopoly less prejudicial to the mother country. The colonies 
of France are few and small, therefore the evil effect of them is 
augmented; for the monopoly is compact and efficient, and the price 
of colonial produce is kept up; they offer but a small market, which 
cannot be extended, and their own produce is undersold in every 
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market, i*isccpt that of France, by countries possessing greater facili¬ 
ties for the same species of production. For instance the competition 
of Saint Domingo and the South American States, excludes the 
high-priced produce of the colonies of France from all the markets 
of the world, except France. 

The whole population of all the colonies of France never has 
been estimated at above half a million persons, of whom the,white 
inhabitants scarcely form 100,000 persons; at the first interruption 
of peace, France might find herself deprived of her colonies, yet 
France sacrifices the commerce of the rest of the world, for the sake 
of a monopoly of trade with two or three small rocks on which it is 
possible toYorce the growth of the sugar cane. 

The Frencli colonists in most of the colonies declare, that the 
high price of labour compelled them to relinquish the cultivation of 
almost every article except the cane, and that sugar only gives thorn 
returns in consequence of the monopoly of the French market. 

There is reason to believe that the sugars of the colonies of other 
nations, are fraudulently introduced into the colonies of France, in 
order to obtain the benefits of consumption in France; this allega¬ 
tion is very feebly denied by the colonists, and is principally opposed 
by the declaration, that “ the productions an; not out of proportion 
with the increase of cultivation.’’ # 

The colonists sum up their arguments for protection by declaring, 
that high duties do not /liminish consumption, nor iiivsrease the price 
of the article to the retail purchaser, inasmuch as a reduction of even 
thirty-two francs per cwt, is only one centime per ounce, and that 
this centime would not be flowed to the consumer. They also re¬ 
present that France pays only 6 , (iOO,000 francs for the cost of her 
colonies, and receives mure than 30,000,000 francs in duties; but 
they keep out of view, that double that amount of duties might be 
collected upon the same articles, if imported from other colonies, 
without any additional cost to the consumer; and, that, in that case, 
the expense of the colonies, 0,<100,000 francs, would be saved 
to the nation. Like other monopolists^ the colonists appeal to the 
national jealousy of England, anil sum up their case by asking,— 
“ What must be«the desire of a maritime power, the rival of our own, 
and jealous of the increase of the irade and shipping of France?” and 
they answer—“Above all, the destruction of the colonies of France.” 
However, if England entertained a rival jealousy of the trade and 
shipping of France, it would, above all things, desire that France 
should persevere in her present system of colonial legislation, in¬ 
jurious as it is to the developcment of the industry anil wealth of 
France. 
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A SYNOPSIS of the whole of the EVIDENCE taken before the 

EAST INDIA COMMITTEE in flation to the 

* 

ARMY OF INDIA. 

(Continued from No. 45, page 163.) 

European Corps. —500. What relates to the European corps of the 
Indian service may be conveniently comprised in a statement of the in¬ 
formation or opinions given by the several witnesses, in relation to the 
mode in which they are recruited from this country, or by volunteers 
from His Majesty’s regiments on their return from India to England. 

The paywf and the mode in which the soldiers are victualled; the 
practice of inebriety, how checked; the method taken to improve 
them by the establishment of regimental schools and libraries. 

The provision made for the maintenance of their children, whether 
by European or native women, together with a few particulars in re¬ 
gard to European corps generally, not comprised in those above 
rnentii >ned. 

501. The Company's European regiments are kept complete by 
receiving a certain portion of recruits annually 1‘roin Chatham (the 
depot), and in some degree by volunteers from His Majesty's regi¬ 
ments when sent home. 

502. The artillery have the choice of all European recruits, which 
is considered by Sir T. l’rilzhT to be prejudicial to the infantry. 

503. The bounty for\he recruit is the same in the Company's ser¬ 
vice as in the King's, and recruits arc sent out at the age of from 
twenty to thirty. 

504. Recruiting for the Company's army has diminished lately; 
only 500 recruits having been sent out last year, instead of, d|ion an 
average, 1,500 for the last eleven years. • 

505. Lieutenant-colonel Ilopkiuson is of opinion, that the system 
of recruiting might, be improved. 

506'. Major Nutt recommends that an artillery officer, from each 
Presidency, should be detached to England for the purpose of enlisting 
men. * 

507. The embarkation of troops for India should be so arranged, 
that they may arrive there in tht cool season. 

608. It is seldom practicable to attend to the stationing of troops 
in the most healthy situations on their first arrival in India. Banga¬ 
lore is the most healthy situation for new corners, in the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency. 

508. (a). A considerable expense is saved in recruiting andtrans- 
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porting 1 men to India for the purpose of maintaining the European 
troops in an efficient state, by the soldiers of King’s regiments, on the 
return of their corps to England, volunteering into regiments in the 
service of Ilis Majesty, or the Company. Sir J. Nicolls estimates the 
saving from this practice at not less than £50 per min. 

509. Sir R. Scot thinks it advisable that all soldiers who are de- 
siroitt and efficient, not exceeding forty years of age, should be 
allowed to volunteer; but by the present regulation the King’s 
soldiers, when their regiments are ordered home, are not allowed to 
volunteer into regiments in India beyond the age of thirty years. Sir 
Edward Paget, however, does not think it would be prudent to extend 
that period. It is not recommended that soldiers should be allowed to 
colonize in India, with the view ultimately of providing recruits for 
the Indian army. 

510. The number of Europeans employed in India in each year, from 
179K to 1830, is stated in the first column of the Table which is given 
under the head of European and native troops. 

511. In the Appendix is a Table of the pay of European non¬ 
commissioned officers and privates at each Presidency. 

512. Sir John Malcolm observes: “ With respect to the pay of 

the European soldier, my opinion is, that we have gone to an extreme, 
and tJjnt in many respects an expense has been incurred beyond what 
was called for, either bv attention to the habits or health of European 
troops serving^] India.'’ „ 

513. European soldiers in Bengal are victualled altogether by the 
commissariat at a fixed daily stoppage; a system which is much pre¬ 
ferable to the soldier providing for himsejf. 

51-t.*The supply of meat and bread to Europeans in India is stated 
to be very good. 

515. No means have as yet proved an effectual check to drunken¬ 
ness. The establishment of canteens has been attended with good 
effect, as to the quality of the liquor consumed by the men, and keep¬ 
ing them in their quarters, but habitual drunkards have in conse¬ 
quence more facilities than formerly for obtaining liquor. The sol¬ 
dier at the Presidency of Bengal receives a compensation in lieu of 
spirits. Beer, wine, and all kinds of spirits, have been introduced into 
the canteens, but to no use, as those inclined tq drink will always re¬ 
sort to the most ardent spirits. 

516. The rule which obtains in His Majesty’s service, that the Eu¬ 
ropean soldiers shall receive their pay daily, is slated to have had 
the most demoralizing effect among the Company’s troops, and to 
liavc given rise to increased drunkenness. The difficulty, also, of 
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carrying the order into effect in the Company’s service is urged sis an 
obstacle to the rule. 

517. The regimental schools established in India are of the host 
description, where the half-caste children, os well as the children by 
European women of European soldiers, are taught without distinction. 
Sir T. Reynell states that these schools are well attended. ~ 

51S. The half-caste children of the Company’s soldiers, at Bengal, 
are removed at eight years old to the orphan school of the Presidency 
to which they belong. They are not generally brought up to any 
trade. 

519. In regard to the libraries established for the soldiers, it is 
stated that the effect of these, has been very good in relieving the 
tedium of a barrack life. The books are said to be read “very 
much ’’ by the soldiers. “ When canteens were established, all 
implements which could be of ari 3 r use to encourage the soldiers to 
exercise were given to them at the expense of the canteen. Public 
five-courts are built al all European stations, and other methods are 
besides adopted for diverting the minds of the soldiers when not on 
duty.” 

520. Lieutenant-colonel Colebrooke is of opinion, that the discou¬ 

ragement of the marriage of European soldiers “ with the Native is 
unjust and impolitic;” and that “ their children would forma most 
valuable class, if properly attended to.” * 

521. Lieutenant-colonel Hopkinson is of opinion, that the pay to 

the European wives of European soldiers should be increased from 
five to seven rupees per month. In Bengal, it is eight rupees per 
month. 9 

522. It is stated by Sir J. Nicolls and Sir T, Reynell that many of 
the children of European soldiers by European women, when of pro¬ 
per age, are enlisted into the King's and Company’s service. The 
following testimony of Colonel Hopkinson, in regard to children of 
this description, would seem to lead to a different conclusion: it is 
striking and important: “ When I was a subaltern in the corps, it was 
my custom and duty to go round the place where the Europeans lived, 
to see that they were comfortable, and had got their houses and streets 
clean. In going there so frequent*y, I had an opportunity of seeing 
children in great numbers, of pure European blood; yet long as I 
have been in the service, I cannot recollect above one instance where 
one of those children attained maturity. The circumstance made a 
deep impression on me, and for many years I hav§ made enquiries on 
this subject, but I never could ascertain that in any corps the children 
ever lived ; if they did, many would be now bearing arms or in public 
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offices. This struck rm; the more forcibly, from the circumstance that 
many young men who have come out as recruits in the artillery, 
wanting to get their discharge, to obtain which, it is necessary a substi¬ 
tute should be provided. Now, if any or even a very small proportion 
of those children born had lived to attain the age of maturity, there 
woj^ld have been no difficulty whatever in getting substitutes; but l 
never knew or ever heard of one single instance in the Madras estab¬ 
lishment where one was so procured, or where a man born in India, 
of pure European blood, ever attained an age sufficiently mature to 
be taken os a substitute. I stated this fact to the adjutant-general at 
Madras, and pressed the point on his attention; he was sMic!; with the 
circumstance, and obtained the sanction of the Commander-in-chief 


to order that the European corps, King’s and Company’s, should send 
m a return of the children born of European parents in India: that 
return came, and was sent to me to arrange. I have got ihe papers 
with me. The corps did not, however, seem exactly to understand 
the order, and the returns were, I found on examination, verj' incor¬ 
rect and incomplete, some corps having included children that have 
been born in thiseountry, and have gone out with their parents; other 
corps included the half-caste children; but however incorrect, it will 
still seem to show how very few are living in proportion to (he great 
number that have been born there, and how very few are still beyond 
the age of aliihlliood. This return is perfectly correct as to the 
number now living, but it is not correct as to the number born; furit 
is, I believe, only within these few years that any thing like a register 
of children has been kept.’’ 

5y. The half-caste children of European soldiers are never enlis¬ 
ted into an European regiment, except as drummers or fifers. Sir 
Jasper Nicolls sees no objection to half-easi' ? being admitted into the 
Company’s native or European regimes- as rank-and-file men, but, 
as there is a strong prejudice against them on the part of natives, it is 
better that they should not be admitted to the rank of officers. 

624. The half-castc population in the neighbourhood of canton¬ 
ments is not considerable or increasing. 


525. Major Wilson recommends the formating of “ two experi¬ 
mental regiments of East Indians,” the first battalions being officered 
with Europeans, and, the second with East Indians. 

526. European troops in India are stated to sustain a disadvantage 
with respect to their accounts, viz. that in payments made by the 
troops to the East-India Company, the rupee is credited at a sterling 
value considerably below that at which it is debited to them in the 
payments made in England on their account. 
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527. The system in respect to European corps generally is not to 
detach them on any but important services. 

528. Regarding the pensions of nou-commisioned officers and men, 
it is stated that any man after ten years service is eligible to the pen¬ 
sion or invalid establishment; but if he has received an injury which 
prevents him doing his duty, he is always entitled to be invalid^ or 
pensioned, without reference to period of service. 

529. Lieutenant-colonel Colebrooke is of opinion that pensions 
should be given to European officers and soldiers in proportion to their 
length of service. 

530. Major Wilson recommends that a furlough should be granted 
“ to the well-behaved European soldier of a certain number of years 
service.” 

531. The following are the replies which have been received to the 
question, “ Whether advantage or disadvantage to the public interests 
connected with the army, might be expected from encouraging the 
settlement of British subjects in India, or in any of our Eastern 
colonies?” 

532. C olonel Limond thinks that “ the introduction of promiscu¬ 
ous settlers, by bringing in collision the vices of our country, would 
be destructive of the impression on the mind of the native of Euro¬ 
pean superiority and perfection, and ultimately, by the increase of 
that description of offspring, accelerate a crisis yet far distant.’’ 

533. Sir John Malcolm observes, “ I cannot think that settlers in 
India would ever till our ranks with recruits equal to those which are 
freshly imported from England ; and there is no other mode in which 
I can contemplate any benefit to the public interests, as connected 
with the army, from such colonization.” 

534. Sir T. Pritzler states that, “ except in the hills, no European 
could earn his living by labour.” Ho adds, “ It would be very desir¬ 
able to establish European pensioners on the hills, where, by a little 
labour, they would, with their pensions, be enabled to live more com¬ 
fortably, and to render their progeny a much more moral and useful 
race of beings than they are at present. Europeans with capital might 
settle in India to advantage.” 

'‘535. Colonel Stannus remarks, hat the danger resulting from colo¬ 
nization, “ in enabling native powers to attach Europeans to their ser¬ 
vice with greater ease than at present, is more of a political than a 
military question.” 

536. Colonel John Munro states, “ I consider the free settlement of 
British subjects in India to be extremely important to the prosperity 
of that country. With respect to the army, I do not apprehend that 
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it would ha ve any consequences either favourable or otherwise, for a 
considerable period of time. Hereafter, perhaps, recruits might be 
found among the descendants of the settlers, or corps of topasscs might 
be formed ; a description of force that was indeed used in the early 
period of our military history.” 

5#»7. Lieutenant-colonel Mayne—“ I cannot see how any advan¬ 
tage to the public interests connected with the army should be expec¬ 
ted from encouraging the settlement of Europeans in India. A gene¬ 
ral colonization would endanger the safety of the empire. Our 
, strength is in the high opinion the natives entertain of the European 
character; weaken that high opinion, and yam undermine the foun¬ 
dation of our power.” 

538. Lieutenant-colonel De Havilland and Colonel Pennington 
expressed themselves nearly to the same effect. 

539. Major Nutt says, The permanent residence of British sub¬ 

jects in India, I am detfid.edly of opinion should rather be discouraged 

e than promoted. It must be recollected that the soil in India is not hko 
that of New South Wales, unappropriated, hut, generally speaking, 
private property, and therefore not at the disposal of Government, 
ft should also be our policy gradually to introduce the natives of the 
country into the administration of its afliiirs, which would never be 
accomplished, at least amicably, if Europeans were allowed to settle 
there in any^onsiderable number, as they wpuld naturally look, and 
soon become clamorous for the introduction of English laws and an 
English legislative assembly, io the exclusion or suppression of the 
Hindoos and Mahomedans. The Anglp-Indians would also desire to 
have iheir representatives and share,,in the Government, and hence 
would probably ensue a contest that would be alike fatal to the inte¬ 
rests of all, and possibly the existence of two parties out of the three.” 

540. Captain Balmain thinks that ’‘advantage may be expected 
from the settlement of British subjects in India;” and he states his 

. reasons at some length. 

541. Sir II. Worslcy rerparks that colonization would be disad¬ 
vantageous, except in respect to individuals of capital, or in Ceylon 

and the Eastern Islands. r 

542 Colonel Salmond observes, that “ Englishmen cannot increase 
and multiply in the country called India; in the hot triangle included 
Within the Himalaya Mountains, the Indus and the sea, there are not 
perhaps. 100 men and women now living in all India, the offspring of 
European soldiers by European women, who have been born in that 
country.” 

543. Major Wilson thinks that “ the interests of a body of British 
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colonists in India would be much more identified with the British 
Government than those of any others of our subjects; there would 
from colonization be a greater number, and a better description of 
contractors for public works and supplies, who would be individuals 
of greater energy and more active habits than they are at present, 
There cannot be a doubt that a militia composed of colonists, or one 
of which colonists formed an influential part, would be a materiaTaddi¬ 
tion to the military strength of our Government in India.” 

544. Captain Page is of opinion that the interests of the army 
would not be affected by the settlement of Europeans in India, but" 
that grea^commercial advantages would be derived from it, as cotton, 
silk, sugar, tobacco, drugs, and other produce of India, might be cul¬ 
tivated by Europeans with similar advantages as indigo. 

545. Captain Grant. Duff considers colonization ns unjust to the 
natives; and he replies to the reasoning which has been urged in fa- 
v our of the measure. 

54G. Mr. Elphinstone observes, ‘‘ 1 do not see much effect the set¬ 
tlement of Europeans would have on the army. The sepoys would 
participate in any effect it had on the other natives. Jt might afford 
employment to European soldiers worn out in tho sorvice, and it 
might also offer attractions to men before they could gel their discharge' 

I do not think it would lead to more marriages among men wlft> re¬ 
mained with their regiments, or that it would have much effect on 
their conduct in othcr«espects. It would probably lea? to many mar¬ 
riages among the oflicers, which, with the introduction of the sons of 
settlers into the army, would weaken the tie between it and thitf 
country. • 

547. Lieutenant-colonel Colebrooke thinks that European 9 oflicers, 
as well as soldiers should be allowed to settte in India, and that jag- 
heers should be granted to them; agid he also suggests whether colo¬ 
nies of Europeans might not be formed &% stations where large bodies 
of troops are no longer required. 

548. Sir William Keir Grant is of opinion that European soldiers, 
when invalided, should be allowed to settle in India, and also officers. 

549. In another of the replies to the circular, it is remarked that 
colonization is Hot necessary foi military purposes, and that there is 
little probability of Europeans earning a subsistence in India by 
labour. 

Company ’s European Infantry. —550. There is an European regi¬ 
ment in the service of the East-India Company at each Presidency, 
the officers of which are promoted in separate wings. 

551. 'The separate promotion of officers serving in the same corps, 

East India <owt Cut. Mag. VoL. vm No. 4G \ 
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and liable to supersede each other, is strongly objected to by some of 
the witnesses. Lieutenant-colonel Aitchison observes that, “ as far as 
the European officers are concerned, it must prove injurious to the ac¬ 
tual performance of their duty, inasmuch as they rise separately by 
wings, and are liable to supersede each other, instead of rising by a 
regular routine, according to previous seniority in the regiment;” and 
Colonel Leighton states, that u a better plan could not have been 
fallen upon to create dissension among the European officers.” 

568. Colonel Leighton is of opinion that it would be impolitic to 
dispense with the European regiments of the Company’s service, as 
from those corps “ a great number of non-commissioned qfficers are 
supplied to the native infantry and to departments.” He adds, “ there 
are other reasons why those regiments should be kept up, and the 
number of men increased instead of being diminished. 1 consider 
that they were much more useful as two regiments than as they are at 
present; 500 Europeans in one part of the country and 500 in an¬ 
other, are sometimes very much wanted, and very useful.” Lieute¬ 
nant-colonel Aitchison also considers the corps “ highly efficient, as 
much so as any European regiment can be,” and that ** if any be 
felt, it is the want of officers.” 

555. Lieutenant-colonel Watson would not advise the reduction of 
the European regiments, “ unless some arrangements could be pro¬ 
vided for supping the numerous subordinate departments of general 
staff with warrant and non-commissioned officers and he considers 
that if practicable, it would be better that cadets, on their arrival in 
India, should serve in an European before they join a native corps. 

554. The remarks of Sir Robert Scot orf this subject arc as follow : 
“ In my judgment, the maintenance of a large and efficient force of 
European infantry, in the service of the Company,, is not less indis¬ 
pensable to the completion of their army, and as die principal source 
from which a very extensive demand for non-commissioned officers, 
and privates for employment m all the different branches of the 
staff, and other departments of the army in garrison, cantonment, 
■and in the field, and in many ether situations besides, must always be 
supplied, than it is advisable on political grounds also ; and it is 
therefore with equal regret and surprise, that I have lately heard of 
a measure being in contemplation, if not already in progress in 
Bengal, which, if persevered in, cannot fail, I think, in lowering its 
consequence and efficiency, while it reduces its numbers ; this 
would prove a most serious blow, and one that could not be long 
unfelt by the native ‘army, which, deprived of the support of a 
respectable European force in die service of the same master, » 
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Result which would in no great time follow the adoption of the 
measure in question, would probably sink in self-estimation, as well 
as in that of others, and, by degrees, become so inferior in character 
and efficiency, as to be unfit to be any longer trusted with those great 
interests of which it is, and always has been, the only effectual and 
legitimate guardian. I strongly deprecate, therefore, the jpallesl 
reduction in the Company’s European infantry j indeed, I have long 
considered that description of force in the Company’s army to be 
already too small, and I know, that such was also the opinion of the 
late Sir Thomas Munro, K.C.B. In conformity with that high 
opinion,<4 would earnestly recommend its increase, with an addition 
to the number of its officers, and that it should be organized for 
general service in India, not as belonging to any particular Presi¬ 
dency ; and in this case, it would be further desirable to give it the 
advantage, when practicable, of periodical reliefs from one part of 
India to another.” 

555. It appears, however, that notwithstanding the importance 
which is attached by some of the Company’s officers to the preser¬ 
vation of the European regiments, on the grounds above stated, 
that service in a native corps is generally preferred by the Com¬ 
pany’s officers to that of an European corps. 

556. The expense of an European regiment in His Majesty’s 
and the Company’s service, of the same strength, is stated by 
Colonel Salmond to 6e the same. 

557. The following additional particulars, in regard to the Com¬ 

pany’s European infantry regiments, are obtained from replies 
returned to the Board’s circular. # 

558. Sir T. Pritzler states, “I have always doubted the expe¬ 
diency of the Company having any European infantry, because! 
officers educated entirely with natives arc not likely to succeed in 
the management of Europeans, particularly when not composed 
of the best material; and officers brought up in these corps arc ill- 
suited to command sepoy regiments afterwards, which they do.” 

559. lieutenant-colonel Baker recofhmends that the soldiers of the 
Company's European Infantry regiments should be drafted into the 
artillery, and the officers transferred into as many native regiments 
to be formed; that three additional King’s regiments should be sent 
to India in place of the Company’s European regiments; “ His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government, however, undertaking to provide the staff serjeants 
for the native regiments; and that four European regiment should be 
maintained by the East India Company at the King’s colonies in 
Ceylon, Mauritius, the Cap! of Good Hope, and New Holland, to 
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form an available reserve for India in case of war.” Ho adds, “the 
three regiments of Company’s European infantry are now looked 
upon as an isolated excrescence on the service, which they really are.” 

560. Sir H. Worsley observes, “ the Company’s European infan¬ 
try has been frittered away to a very low scale, with what view I am 
not aware; but it would perhaps be better, rather than maintain it 
on such a contracted scale, to abolish it altogether. They have al¬ 
ways, however, done their duty; nnd the extinction of such a force 
would be felt as plucking a feather from the cap of the Company’s 
officers: whilst some European corps on that footing could be main¬ 
tained at less expense than a corresponding number of his Majesty’s 
infantry, as the expense of relieving them from Europe, as is prac¬ 
tised with the corps of his Majesty’s service, would be saved; and 
they would, or might, in emergency, be found more efficient for ser¬ 
vice than his Majesty’s corps, from being permanently employed in, 
and inured to the climate of the country. In the Mysore war of 
1790-92, two companies of royal artillery (200 men), direct from 
Europe, joined the army in Mysore, under Earl Cornwallis; but on 
reaching Seringapatam they were reduced, by sickness and death, 
almost to nominal aid only.” 

561. Major Wilson remarks, “Any separation of the European 
troops of the Company from the native, and placing the former 
under his Maifftv’s ministers, and the establishments of the Crown, 
whilst the latter might be retained under the Company, would have 
a direct tendency to deteriorate the latter; for the European officers, 
looked to as the primum mobile of the native troops, even by them¬ 
selves, would feel it as a deep wound, frfim rendering the breach 
between the two descriptions of servants of the same country still 
wider than it is at present; and these feelings would certainly descend 
from the officers to the men, who are no inattentive observers of 
what befals their European officers, their leaders, their acknowledged 
superiors in intellect as well as station.” 

562. In another of the replies to the circular are some extracts 
from the evidence of Sir John Malcolm and Sir Thomas Munro, 
taken in 1813, in which those officers strongly deprecated the separa¬ 
tion of the European from the native infantry, as calculated to de¬ 
stroy the efficiency of the Company’s army; from which it is in¬ 
ferred, that there is “ some reason to fear that the tone of elevation, 
which it is so desirable to cherish in the Company’s service, would 
be depressed or lost, if occasions of distinguishing themselves were 
to be withheld from th6 officers by their ceasing to be connected alto¬ 
gether with European troops, as the infantry officers would be if the 
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European infantry corps in the Company's service were to be dis¬ 
banded, since in India, it is the practice to commit every enterprise 
of danger to the conduct of Europeans.’' 

(To be Continued.) 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS—A CODE OF LAWS AlfD A 
SYSTEM OF COURTS FOR BRITISH INDIA. 

The correspondence between the Governor-General in Council 
and the Judges of the Supreme Court, terminated in a letter from 
the lattes enclosing three papers containing the result of their delibe¬ 
rations, the substance of which will be found in the nnnexod papers, 
marked No. 1, 2, and 3—which may be taken as supplementary to 
the article given in our number for December last. 

No. 1 .—Heads of a Dill to be intituled “ An Act for establishing 
Legislative Councils in the East Indies’' 

1. Whereas it is necessary that a power should at all times be 
vested in some persons resident within the British territories in the 
East Indies, of making regulations and laws for all the territories, and 
people there under British Government, &c. 

2. That there shall be one Legislative Council, within each^f tho 
Presidencies of Fort William, Fort St. George, and Bombay. 

3. Each of the said Legislative Councils shall consist respectively 
of the Governor-General or Governor, and of all other members of 
the Council, and of the Judges of the Supreme Court and of such 

other persons not exceeding-in number as shall be appointed by 

his Majesty. * 

4. Each of the said Councils to meet 'within the towns of Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras, or Bombay, or the neighbourhood, at such times as the 
Governor-general or Governor may direct. 

5. The Councils to be capable of acting whenever three members 
shall be lawfully assembled, provided the Governor-general, Governor, 
or one member of Council, and one of the Judges, be of the number 
—provided that no law shall have any effect until the consent in 
writing of the ‘Governor-general be first obtained, and that no law 
of the Council at Madras and Bombay shall have any eflect, until it 
shall have been confirmed by the Council of Bengal; and the latter 
to have full power to make laws for the other presidencies, and for 
all the territories, and also to repeal and alter all laws. 

6. Every law to be sent round to every resident mem her of the 
Council, by which it may be passed and each member to signify in 
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writing his assent or disapprobation thereof ; and, if any two of the 
Judges (or the senior Judge, if there be not more than two Judges 
resident) shall be of opinion that the law is not within the powers 
vested in the Council, and shall state the grounds of such opinions, 
then the said law shall be suspended until it shall have been referred 
to the President of the Board of Control, and to the Directors of the 
East Tfidia Company, and until the orders of such President shall 
have been received in India. 

7. The powers of the Councils to extend to the making, repeal¬ 
ing, and amending of all laws, &c. and for all purposes whatsoever, and 
for all manner of persons, and for all places within the British ter¬ 
ritories in the East Indies, except as hereafter excepted. 

8. No law made by any of the Councils shall in any way repeal or 
affect any Act of the Imperial Parliament, nor any Letters patent of 
the Crown, nor in any way affect any prerogative or right of the 
Crown or Parliament, nor of the East India Company, nor any part 
of the unwritten Law or Constitution of the United Kingdom, 
wherein may depend the allegiance of any persons to the Crown, 
or the Sovereignty or dominion of any part of the British territories 
in the East Indies. 

9. Every law passed shall forthwith be published in the Govern- 
ment4>azette or some other newspaper of the place, before it shall 
be sent round to the resident members of the Council, &c.; and an 
interval of Inlays, at least, shall take place from the time of the 
first publication before the Governor-general shall give his consent 
to such law; and if any persons shall petition such Council to take 
into consideration their objections against it, at any time before the 
consent fh writing of the Governor-general, the Governor-general or 
Governor shall direct at what time or place any such persons shall 
state their objections, and whether by written petition only, by coun¬ 
sel, or in person ; and any persons who may be aggrieved by such 
law may appeal to the King in Council, who shall have full power at 
any time to repeal the same, but such appeal or notice thereof shall 
.be given within six months ok the publication of the laws. 

10. In one week after any law shall have been established by any 
of the Councils, with the consent of the Govemor-gefteral, the same, 
if no sufficient cause shall have been given few the suspension thereof, 
shall be registered and printed and published, and one printing- 
press at each presidency shall be licensed to print and publish such 
law. 

11. Persons publishing any false statement of any law, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 
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13. Within one month after the registering at any law, dupli¬ 
cate copies shall be sent to the Court of Directors, and to the Board 
of Control, and at any time within one year from the receipt of such 
law, the President of the Board of Control may order the repeal of 
the same, provided that all acts done according to such law, previous 
to such repeal, shall be good and valid. 

13 . Nothing herein contained shall affect in any way the right of 
power of the Imperial Parliament to make laws for the British ter¬ 
ritories in the East Indies, and for all the inhabitants thereof; and 
once in every session the laws passed by the Councils shall be laid 
before I^rliament,and once in every - years the whole of the sub¬ 
sisting laws shall be laid before Parliament. 

14 . All laws made by the Councils shall be of the same ibrce ami 
effect within the British territories in the East Indies, as any Act of 
the Imperial Parliament. 

(Signed) Cbarlbs Edward Grey. 

Edward Ryan. 

No. 2.— Observations on the formation of a Code of Laws for the 
British territories in the East Indies . 

It may be said that the whole body of municipal law, in any country, 
may be comprehended within the divisions into which Sir W. Black- 
stone has separated the English Law. 

1st, The rights of persons, or the distribution of polit ical power, 
privileges, rights, and duties. 

3d, The rights of things, or the law of property. 

3d, Private wrongs, or injuries done by persons to each other. 

4th, Public wrongs. • 

As to the first of these divisions, the rights of persons, it his always 
hitherto been, and is likely to remain in India, in so deplorable and 
discreditable a state of confusion, that it is scarcely possible to speak 
of it with the plainness, which is requisite for showing the real state 
of the case, and yet with the respect which is due to it as the existing 
law. There is no definite opinion either, as to the true character and 
incidents of the sovereignty of the Crown, nor of the dependence 
of the laws on Parliament, nor as to the rights either of political power 
or property of the East India Company, nor even of the relation in 
.which the many millions of natives stand to the political authorities 
by which they are entirely governed. Different races of natives 
have different grounds of political right; as to one class of them, it 
is even disputed under which of two different systems of law, it is 
that they live. Amongst the Hindoos and JHahomedans, there are 
persons not even claiming any sovereignty, to whom the Govern* 
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nients have nevertheless stipulated an exemption from law, or at alt 
events from all Courts of Justice. There are English Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment specially provided for India, and others of which it is doubt¬ 
ful whether they apply to India wholly, or in part, or not at all. 
There is the English common law and constitution, of which the ap¬ 
plication, in many respects, is still more obscure and perplexed. Ma¬ 
hometan law and usage, Hindoo law, usage, and Scripture, Charters, 
and letters patent of the Crown, regulations of the Governments, 
commissions of the Government, and circular orders from the Ni- 
zamut Adawlut, and from the Dewanny Adawlut, treaties of the 
Crown, treaties of the Indian Governments, besides inferences drawn 
at pleasure from the application of the droit public , and law of nations 
of Europe to a state of circumstances which will justify almost any 
construction of it, or qualification of its force. It would be very de¬ 
sirable that so confused a tissue should be disentangled, and that as 
much as possible of it should be arranged, and permanently fixed by 
Acts of Parliament, or regulations made under Acts of Parliament; 
until something be done in this way, it will scarcely be possible to 
make any satisfactory provisions for the establishment of Courts, and 
the administration of justice. 

As to the second branch of law, or law of property, it would not 
be difficult to put the rights of property in things moveable, together 
with the l aw o f contract, upon one footing for all descriptions of 
persons in lri'J!a. No great mischief apparently would arise from 
providing, that in such matters the law of England should also be the 
law of India. As to immovable property, or property in land, it is 
a subject of much greater difficulty. The customary interests of the 
immediate cultivators of the soil arc, throughout all India, obscure, 
various, and uncertain. It is those interests which present the real 
obstacle , to the admission of British persons to hold landed estates. 
There could not be any insuperable difficulty in providing against 
any danger arising to the Government from British residents in the 
interior, nor in protecting the native inhabitants against their open 
violence. A power of summary transmission would be more than suf¬ 
ficient. But the real difficulty would be to reconcile the existence of 
Zemindary and Talookdary rights in the lands of British persons, with 
the preservation of the customary rights of the Ryots, or other per¬ 
sons holding under them. The only course which seems to show any 
reasonable prospect of forming any good laws respecting land, is 
that of separating some one province or district from the rest, in 
which the revenue has -been already permanently settled, and in ap¬ 
plying within that district, all the means of Government to fixing the 
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interests of the landholders, and 1 of reducing them by degrees to 
simpler and more convenient forms. If a general permission to pur¬ 
chase lands were to be extended only to some small province, such as 
the Delta of the Ganges, with a privilege for retired servants of the 
Company, of a certain standing and residence in India, to hold lands 
within a somewhat larger circle, the plan might be manageable. ^ 

The third head of law, or definition of private injuries, might be 
taken in a great measure from the English law; but simple forms of 
action ought to be provided, and the principles only of pleading 
should be established—the minute technical rules of English law not 
to be bindipg. 

The settling of the fourth division of law would be easily prac¬ 
ticable. Any one intelligent English lawyer, and one of the Civil 
servants employed in the Nizamut Adawlut, might jointly prepare a 
regulation in a few months, which would bo for all persons through¬ 
out India as good a penal code, as any now existing in the world. 

No. 3 .—Outline of a System of Courts for the Dritish Territories 

in the East Indies. 

It is desirable that a more complete division of the territories, 
should be mode as may be fitted for a system of regular government, 
into Presidencies, provinces, zillahs, and pergunnahs: a new Presi¬ 
dency might perhaps be created. !Jb 

Within every one of these divisions, there might be on e court; 
the Pergunnah Courts Id he under native judges, and limited to causes 
of 1,000 rupees, and to slight offences. The Zillah Court to bo 
superintended by three judges, one or two of whom might be natives; 
the jurisdiction to extend to cases of 10,000 rupees, to cases respect¬ 
ing land, and to criminal cases not involving the punishment of 
death or banishment, nor imprisonment for hiore than one year. In 
each provincial court there should be three or more judges sitting 
separately, except in cases of appeal, and having jurisdiction in all 
civil coses not triable by the inferior courts, and in all criminal cases 
except treason. In each Presidency there might be one Supreme 
Court of Appeal, having also an original jurisdiction in civil disputes 
between privileged persons and bodies of the state, &c.; and in 
criminal accusations of treason, > >r of corruption in the higher officers 
of state 

For disputed facts in a writ originally tried in a Pergunnah Court, 
there should be but an appeal to the Zillah, whose decree in that 
matter should be final; if a writ originally tried in the Zillah, to the 
Provincial Court, whose decree should be final*; if a suit in the Pro¬ 
vincial Court, to the Presidency Court of Appeal, and if the few 
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suits which would be tried originally in the Presidency Court, to the 
King in Council; but there might be a discretionary power for the 
King in Council or the Presidency Court of Appeal, upon special 
grounds, and more especially that of corruption in any court, or 
judge, to call for any case whatever of the highest or smallest impor¬ 
tance, and, if necessary, to suspend any decree made in it. The 
whole of the cases sent from the Provincial, to the Presidency Courts, 
should be reduced into English, and every court might have the 
power of issuing writs of Habeas Corpus within the district through 
which its jurisdiction extended. 

One judge in each Ziliah might, once a-year, visit eaclyPergunnah 
Court; one judge of each Provincial Court might visit every Ziliah 
Court; and one judge of the Presidency Court, visit every Provincial 
Court. 

The judges of the Pergunnah Courts might be named by the 
Ziliah Courts annually, or every five years; and if any plan could 
be arranged for permitting the inhabitants of the Pergunnah to name 
a list of candidates from whom one was to be selected, it would be 
so much the better. The Ziliah and Provincial judges to be appointed 
by the Government for seven or ten years; but perhaps it would be 
desirable, that in each Provincial Court there should be a barrister, 
as .judge or assessor. The judges of the Presidency Court ought to 
be appoi nte d by the Crown, partly from the Company’s Civil Service, 
and partly from barristers of ten years standing in England. All 
persons, except the Governor-general, Governors, and Councillors, 
should be made equally amenable to every court. 

For every Presidency, there should bfe one principal officer ap¬ 
pointee! by the Government to see to the execution of the process of 
the law, and under him there should be offioirs for each province, 
ziliah, and pergunnah, one for each. They should be amenable to 
all courts of justice, as the sheriffs in England are, for corruption, 
falsehood, or neglect. 

Juries of five might be appointed in all criminal trials in the Pro¬ 
vincial Courts, and full juries of twelve in the Presidency Courts. 

Instead of having any separate Courts of Equity, there might be a 
specification of certain cases, to which all courts might be at liberty 
to apply a discretionary modification of the strict rule of law, subject 
to a report to be made to the Superior Court. 

Jurisdiction as to wills and die administration of the estates of 
deceased persons, might be given to the Pergunnah, Ziliah, or Pro¬ 
vincial Courts, according to die amount of the property, and the 
place where it should be situated. 
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JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL 1 —DIRECTOR OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY, &C. &C. &C. 

The family of Mr. Fergusson is in possession of the celebrated 
Danish Horn, the badge of the hardest drinker in Scotland. Robert 
Cutlar Fergusson was born in the county of Kirkcudbright, abffuf" 
the year 1770. He was educated in Scotland, and soon promised 
fair to retain the horn in the family, proving himself an uncommonly 
hard drinker; these habits became confirmed, and he became a 
violent politician. In 1792, he published a pamphlet, entitled, “ The 
Proposed Reform of the Representation of the Counties of Scotland, 
considered.’’ Shortly after commencing author, Mr.Fergusson went 
from Scotland to Paris, where he obtained employment as clerk in a 
banking-house, and there met with Mr. Huskisson, who then was a 
clerk in the same establishment. Mr. Fergusson beheld the massacre 
of the Swiss guard, and he saw Louis guillotined. He drank deep of 
the sanguinary republicanism of Paris, but he was not satiated. Early 
in 1794, war commenced, and then he repaired to London; and at the 
age of twenty-four, entered himself a student at Lincoln’s-Inn, keeping 
up his acquaintance with the English Parisians, especially with Earl 
Thanet, together with whom Fergusson joined the Corresponding 
Society, and the Friends of the People. His Jacobinal principles 
connected him with Arthur O’Connor, the Priest O’Quiglfi^, and the 
other Irish conspirators of the day, whose object was to ally Ireland 
with France. O’Connor and O’Quigley were arrested at Maidstone; 
the priest was executed, but for want of positive evidence, O’Connor 
escaped the gallows; but afterwards, when prosecuted for hi# share 
in the Irish rebellion, he made an ample confession of guilt, and 
again his life was spared. Lord Thanet and R. C. Fergusson aided 
the escape of O’Connor, and were found guilty of striking an officer 
of justice in the presence of our lord the King himself. The penalty 
for this crime was cutting off the right hand, therefore Lord Kenyon 
refused to pass sentence ; the criminals,were imprisoned for a year, 
and then had to give security for their future good behaviour. Mr. 
Fergusson published “ Proceedings against the Earl of Thanet, Robert 
Fergusson, Esq., and others, upon an information plea, ex officio, for 
a riot} to which are added, observations on bis own case,” 8vo. 1799. 
In 1800, when the. term of imprisonment was expired, and Mr. Fer- 
gusson was released from the King’s Bench prison, he found that it 
woud be worse than useless to attempt to practise at the bar in 
England, for the men who had imbibed the spirit of Marat and 
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Robespierre, were dreaded and abhorred throughout England: Gallic 
principles were considered as diabolical principles. This tide of 
personal and political prejudice against Mr. Pergusson ran so strong 
in England, that he determined not to attempt to stem it, but to seek 
his professional fortune in India. By law, the license of the East India 
Company was necessary for persons proceeding to India; but it would 
have been useless for Pergusson to have attempted to obtain a licence 
from the Court of Directors, and therefore he went out to India, with¬ 
out any license whatever, contrary to law, and he was clandestinely 
smuggled into Calcutta. He found the bar at a very low ebb; in 
England he had never obtained any business, but, on hi# arrival in 
Calcutta, ho found himself superior, in point of general talent and 
information, and at least equal in legal acquirements, to any of his 
Indian competitors, and, therefore, he rapidly rose into practice. 
For about twenty years, Mr. Fergusson was conspicuous throughout 
India for the latitude of his politics; but, unfortunately for the con¬ 
sistency of his character, ho was appointed Advocate-General, and 
then his principles seemed to undergo a very material change. 
However, his personal habits remained unchanged ; he was, perhaps, 
the hardest drinker in Calcutta;—once he said, “ Spankie is not a good 
fellow.” Spankie replied,—“ If, in order to he a good fellow, it is 
necessary to pour a bottle of claret down my throat, through a wall- 
shnrlc, au^Up become a beast, then, indeed, I am not a good fellow.” 
Pergusson was at the head of the Sons of St.’Andrew, and of all other 
convivial meetings. At the Town-hall, he was an open-mouthed pro¬ 
fessor,—but he grossly betrayed the cause of the press. Mr. Fer¬ 
gusson remained in India, some years loflger than he wished to have 
done, looking for a rise in the exchange of the rupee : he had been 
accustomed to see rupees sell for 34 pence each, when the bills on 
linden were payable in Bank of England notes; and when he was 
ready to return, with a fortune of 300,000/., he wished the same rate 
of exchange, in lieu of 20 pence, the exchange in 1822. However, 
the rupee would not rise above its intrinsic value, and Mr. Fergusson 
was obliged to resolve to quit India. The inhabitants of Calcutta 
honoured him with a farewell dinner at the Town-hall, where, 
mounting the table, as usual, he made the most unbounded professions 
of gratitude and attachment;—but, on the passage, they all eva¬ 
porated. Mr. Fergusson is not ignorant of the actual condition of 
the people in India—indeed, he is familiar with it; he owes his for¬ 
tune to the agents of Calcutta, but he has seen them all swept away, 
without ever raising liis voice in the behalf of his dear bosom friends: 
—he has also seen some of the wretchedness to which natives are 
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reduced by the wretched tyranny of the Company; for in the recess 
of Christmas, 1820, he visited Saugor Island ; at the Society's station, 
at Light-house Point, he saw the people perishing most wretchedly, 
for want of the most common necessaries of life, even for want of 
water, food, lodging, and clothes; be himself wrote up to the Society, 
that the mortality arose from the bad rice, w hich the Society itself had 
supplied to these people; and he very properly ordered Mr. Pole to 
discontinue cutting down the distant jungle, but to clear the under¬ 
wood from about the stockade, to build houses, and to dig tanks. 
The number of persons at the station might be about 200, all labouring 
men; in tlys four last days of December, the cholera swept olT 27 ; 
in the course of January, 51 more died, and at the close of the month, 
69 were sick : notwithstanding all this mortality and misery, amongsl 
people who were a 11 but kidnapped, the wages of the sick were reduced 
one half; clothing and beds were indented for, and offered to them 
for sale; but, of course, it was utterly out of their power to buy such 
things. At length, the sick were sent off 1 the island, and landed at 
Kedgeree. Mr. llarewood wrote up to the Society, saying, “ The 
poor creatures landed from Saugor island, have been left on tilt; 
beach, to be devoured by jackalls and pariah dogs!”—This is a 
scene which Mr. Fergusson himself beheld,—not in the interior of 
India, but on the Calcutta high road. Surely such a scene ne\ er can 
be forgotten: the negro driver himself was shocked at it^juul ex¬ 
claimed, “ In no part oflndia have I seen men so wretchedly olT for 
the common necessaries of life.” Notwithstanding all this misery, 
there was a prohibitory tax on clearing the island ; for twelve and a 
half per cent, on the Calcutta price of the fire-wood was taken by the 
Company, in the most dilatory and vexatious manner imaginable:— 
as an instance of the system by which Saugor island is doomed to 
desolation, at the very period when our heroic republican liarrister 
beheld fresh levies of men swept away, as rapidly as they could be 
entrapped into the service of the Society, five boats were laden with 
wood, and sent to Calcutta; they were twelve days on the passage, 
and each boat received a rupee a-day the Custom-house officers 
delayed the boats so long, and overrated their cargoes so greatly, that 
application was made to be allowi d to give up the wood, or to throw 
it overboard, but both these requests were refused. Accordingly, the 
quantity was estimated at 951£ maunds, word) 14 rupees per hundred 
maunds, or 1334 rupees, on which, at five per cent., it had to pay 
seven rupees duty; but the demurrage of the boats, during fourteen 
days, had amounted to seventy-two rupees, forming, for boat-hire and 
duty, 139 rupees; the wood weighed but 5674 maunds, and sold for 
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no more than ten rupees per IOO maunds, that is, for Rs. 56 . 10. 1 .; 
whereby a loss was incurred of 82| rupees, exclusive of the cost of 
cutting down the wood, and loading it on the boats. 

Mr. Fergusson arrived in England in the spring of 1825; his first 
object, naturally enough, was a seat in Parliament. At the general 
election of 1826, the shire of Kirkcudbright returned him. His lust 
for place and patronage inveigled him, to enlist himself amongst the 
Directors of the East India Company,—-not a very different Directory 
from that, with whose infamous proceedings he was familiar, when a 
Parisian regicide; for the staple of both Directories is King>killing— 
the maxim of both is, that “ King-killing is not murder^’ At this 
moment, the fingers of Mr. Fergusson reek with the ink in which he 
dipped them, to put his mark to the order for deposing the King of 
Oude. We behold the joy, with which his own right hand did the 
damned deed, and with which he smutched the less foul paw of some 
less traitorous Director! During the sessions of 1826 to 1830, 
Mr. Fergusson voted with the Opposition, except on one question. 
He seldom spoke, and he totally falsified his pledge to watch over 
the interests of India; he only interested himself in India affairs as 
far as his own landed property in Calcutta induced him to exert him¬ 
self. At the general electionsof 1830,1831, and 1832, Mr. Fergusson 
haTbeen returned by his county. Whenever the House of Commons 
has appointed Select Committees to enquire into the affairs of the 
East India Company, (in pursuance of the* corrupt system of that 
corrupt House), Mr. Fergusson has been a member of such com¬ 
mittees; that is, being a Proprietor and a Director, he has been 
appointed a judge in his own cause; in* this anomalous position his 
conduct has been uniformly that which might naturally be expected. 
He has forgotten his character as a member of the Common Council 
of the Nation, and he has conducted himself as a special pleader re¬ 
tained by the Company, availing himself, in the most unhandsome 
manner, of every possible pretext for delaying the business of the 
committees, of every quibble that could cause the rejection of evi¬ 
dence, and of every opportunity of insulting the witnesses, just as he 
had seen witnesses insulted at Paris, in the days of his youth. One 
witness produced an opinion, which Mr. Fergusson, as Advocate for 
Bengal, had given to the Bengal Government, in 1818, viz.—that a 
British subject cannot be impleaded by another British subject, in 
any of the country courts, but, with the most unblushing effrontery, 
this East India Director, Member of Parliament, had the audacity to 
reply,—“Yes, but Mr. Spankie has given another opinion of the law 
on that subject.” 
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In the directory, Mr. Astell’s overwhelming parly is opposed by 
half a dozen, with whom Mr. Fergusson ranks; indeed, at the close 
of 1831, Fergusson attempted to wrest from Astell, the management 
of the Company’s case for the renewal of the charter, but the Direc¬ 
tors most wisely sided with the Russia tallow merchant His plan 
was most strictly passive; he knew that the Company’s case was so_ 
utterly indefensible that he would not bring forward a tittle of evi¬ 
dence that could be withheld, nor would he permit any attack to be 
repelled; he made the Company sit still. Fergusson wished to make 
out a case for the Company—to plead the merits of the Company— 
to vindicate the insulted honor of the Company. All the enemies of 
the Company most heartily deplored the defeat of the bolder policy 
of Fergusson; but, in the session 1831-32, he was obliged to take 
up the newspaper, whilst Astell bit his lips at the questions which 
Sir J. Macdonald put to the Company’s own servants, about a 
legislative council with delegates from the armies,—a union of the 
civil and military services, and similar revolutions. At length, Astell 
himself thought the game was up, and quietly tucked his thumbs into 
the arm-holes of his waistcoat. However, most fortunately for the 
Company, not only Macdonald died, but Mackintosh and Villiers 
also died, and then Astell had only to arrange the renewal of the 
charter with the inert sons of his predecessor. The bargain was 
soon struck; all that time has yet revealed, is, that for treason to 
their country, and the dtnpire at large, Macaulay has got 10,000J. 
a-year—R. Grant has got 15,0001. a-year—and Napier has got 
6,0001. a year. Time will shew whether Clarence or Grant gets the 
30,00 Ol. a year which yet remains in the wheel of the Company. 
With regard to the very exceptionable measure of the King’s Govern¬ 
ment, appointing Mr. Fergusson Judge Advocske-General, we are at a 
loss how to account for the motives of the appointment; hut we suppose, 
they must have been rather mercenary than disinterested. The ap¬ 
pointment of Grant to Bombay was barely carried in the Court of 
Directors—bestowing the office he vacated on a Director, may have 
turned the scale. Fergusson now possesses both money and patron¬ 
age, but he wants honor and distinction;—his principles will not 
stand in the way of his co-operation with any party, for they are 
pliable, from time of the French general, Arthur O’Connor, to 
those of William Astell, Esq., who, backed by the corrupt power 
and influence of the India Company, dares not to face any one 
constituency in the United Kingdom. The appointment of such a 1 
nian as Mr. Fergusson as a judge, and especially as Judge Advocate 
General, is a very foul event in the very sullied page of the history 
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of the reform ministry ; for Mr. Fcrgusson is not a first-rate English 
lawyer—not a man of unblemished integrity, nor even a man of 
business; he is a man of the world, a very decent man for the Direc¬ 
tory of Leadcnhall. 

True to the lessons which Mr. Fcrgusson took in the massacres at 
Paris, where, when the blood of men was shed, the rights of men 
"were prated about, the Director signs dispatches to India ; with 
unwiped hands he goes to the Albion tavern, and there gorges on 
India; from the Albion tavern he reels into St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
and there he vomits forth a torrent of abuse on the Autocrat of 
Russia: such dissimulation is infamous and disgusting. TJg* Russian 
does not treat the Poles worse than Mr. Fcrgusson himself treats the 
Indians; we ourselves are equally familiar with the exiles of Siberia, 
and the Ryots of India, and, in parliament, we offered to give ev it!t 'ne¬ 
on their condition, but Mr. Fcrgusson himself, took the lead in pre¬ 
venting the miseries of the people of India from being inquired into. 
The Poles are not thumb-screwed and tortured with red hot wires, 
but in the judicial sub-committee, Messrs. Grant, O’Connell, Shiel. 
Ewart, Whitmore, and other men not brutalized in the Directory, 
obliged Mr. Fcrgusson to hear Mr. A. 1>. Campbell, now a chief 
judge at Madras, depose, that the subjects of the Company experience 
suBj cruelties, in the prisons of the Company by the servants of the 
Compa ny. Mr. Fcrgusson lavishes all his sympathies upon the Poles 
—we mnen fear that he has reserved no mote for the British soldier 
than he has expended on the British Indian. 

Mr. Fcrgusson is tall and raw-boned; a guard round his neck, 
and the watch in his waistcoat pockety are the remains of an old 
fasliioft, and shew the date of return to England ; he has a would-be- 
smart look; his address is familiar-—in fact, his staple was brass—now 
it may be covered with gold. He prepmvs his speeches: — on his 
first entering the House of Commons ho totally ruined his political 
character, by looking round him to see what party would be most 
useful to himself; he never can gain any degree of character as a 
politician he is sixty-five years of age, and only beginning to serve 
a new master:—not long since he married his French mistress. 

In sorrow we publish this expose of a man, whose tergiversations we 
deplore very deeply :—we are absolutely horrified to see such a man 
appointed, by the King of England, as the Judge Advocate General of 
England—for, a man who couldideliberately violate the solemn pledges 
made to the natives of India, of whom, every farthing of his present 
wealth has been derived, can offer but a slender guarantee for 
honesty and sincerity to those, who will now have to look up to him. 



FORENSIC SKETCHES—-CALCUTTA BAR. 


Mr. Longueville Clarke. —Zeal, for his client, whether that client 
he Pagan, Jew, Turk, or Christian, is the distinguishing feature of 
Mr. Clarke’s advocacy;—zeal, which, however it might in early 
youth have fallen into the danger of overstepping the limits 
judgment and caution, time, knowledge, and experience have 
tempered and regulated. ’ United to much learning, much ex- 
perience, and much talent, Mr. Clarke possesses a rich and powerful 
imagination, which is as conducive to the embellishments of oratory as 
of poetry* It was said of Lord Mansfield, “ another Ovid was in 
Murray lost.” For the same richness of imagination that is necessary 
to the poet, is essentially serviceable to the orator; for although 
argument be undoubtedly the only foundation upon which modern 
oratory can successfully be based; yet, as the faculty of moral per- » 
suasion is a very different thing from geometrical definition, a rich 
and combining imagination is as essential to the eloquent elucidation 
of a chain of reasoning, as it is to the construction of a poem. The 
sculptured capital of the Corinthian pillar is not, it is true, contribu¬ 
tory to the strength of the building, but neither is it incompatible 
therewith; and we hardly would imagine that so ultra an utilitarian 
exists as to reject an ornament merely because it was an ornament. 
If so, the words “ ornament” and “ beautiful” were bettes^tirpated 
from human language. But whatever be the metaphysical rationale , 
it is a matter of every day’s actual experience, that in order to per¬ 
suade and convince, not only must reasons be assigned, hut they 
must be well and clearly assigned,—that there is a strong an^ forci¬ 
ble, as well as a weak and feeble mode of putting the very same 
argument, and that the same words will, from some lips, “ prevail 
with double sway;” and such must and ever will be the care so long 
as man continues a being made up of passions and feelings, hopes 
and fears, affections and dislikes; all which do—whatever be phi¬ 
losophised about the matter—all which do and Will continue to 
have their influence upon human judgment. Take it for all in all, 
therefore, we would say that there are few whose oratory, when ex¬ 
cited by a spirit-stirring Decision, is more impressive, energetic, and 
persuasive than that of Mr. Longueville Clarke. 

Perhaps no description of mental labour is of a more irksome 
nature than the compilation of a book of practical rules, or formu¬ 
lary. To Mr. Cl&rke, however, who would be the last to call forth 
the epithets of plodding, or of dulness, the profession are entitled for 
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a very useful work of that description. The “ re-union" of rules and 
orders of the Supreme Court distinctly shews that liveliness of spirit 
and quickness of perspicacity can perform even the work of the 
plodder, and perform it. better. In a word, to those unhappy race 
of mortals who are compelled to enter upon the “ facilis descensus" of 
law, and the dark interminable labyrinth of equity, we may offer, as 
~e-£ource of much consolation, the reflection, that if it be possible for 
them “ revocare grandum” and revisit* opce more those peaceful re¬ 
gions which are “ comm nm jttdice ”—oclft of -Court, they will never 
lose a chance so longa&Mr. Clarke lias a leg to stand upon in their 
behalf—and even if he have not,' he will yet persevere, and like Sir 
E. Witherington at Chevy Chace—still * fight upon his flumps.”— 
Oriental Observer. 


DEATH OF A HINDpO BEGGAR. 

It was at ere, while on the horizon yet ' 

With lovely grandeur hung the setting sun. 
Serenely smiling, as if loth to set, 

Pleas'd and not wearied'with the race he'd run;— 
E'en as the soul of the thrive happy one, 

Summoned by heav’n to leave this wretched sphere, 
^toured of bliss attain'd and victory won— 

Pauses awhile, and sfieds an anxious tear, 

For those by Fate's decree still left to sojourn here!— 

m It was when mortals toil for eagef gain, 

When crowding men ip busy scenes engage; 

And in the bustling and promiscuous train 
Together strive, all ranks from youth to age,— 

All with one common, one rapacious rage,— 

Each person eager for himself alone, 

As if induced by lucreft love, to wage 
An avaricious war with every one. 

Unheadful of the prostrate wretch's tarnish’d groan! 

And through the jostling hundreds in the street, 
There came an old man, venerably grey 
Too great a burden for his tottering feet, 

He scarcely seemed to creep his weary way:— 

His tattered dothes to shreds were worn away, 
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And he Append lo have wander'd many a mile. 
Unshelter'd from the heat of sultry day— 

For quite exhausted, with painful smile, 

He laid, him down to rest his aged limbs awhile. 


ih 


'Twos in the street, this hoary child of woe 
Sunk ’neath the burthen of a wasted frame; 

He had no dwelling whither he might go; 

He had no views on earth—no end—no aim,-— 

With nothing living could he kindred claim 
His only hope that life would ahottlyclose; 

Himself he knew not why he, thither came; 

He had no relative—no friends—no.fces;— 

He felt no pains but those of want—“and keenly those! 

ft » 

* 

He laid him down, for much he needed rest,— 

And as a stranger pass'd the old man by,— 

A ray of pity kindled in his breast; 

He stopp’d to ask the hoary wanderer, why - 

The tear drop trembled in his aged eye ?— 

He gazed a second—then passed quickly onj— , 
The poor man turn'd, but ere he could reply. 

That ray'd expired, and that stranger gone, 
Asham'd, perhaps, of e'en the little he had done! 

“ Enquir'd yon strangerthus the old man spoke. 

“ Why on my furrow'd cheek slow rolls the tear ?” 
And as he said the. bitter torrent broke. 

As if memory pointed to the bier 

Of all he loved—and all he held most dear! 

“ Did he imagine, as that drop was shed, 

“ That I was grieved for my existence here? 

** What reeks it where I lay my aged head, 

“ When I, so very soon, must slumber with the dead ? ’ 

Oh? 'twas the tear, the bitter tear of age, , 

Feebly surviving every tender tie. 

With which the hoary pilgrim vrpukl assuage 
The keen regret that prompts t§e keener sigh, 

As time untir'd, and restless memory. 

Tells of the fond affections' blasted bliss,**— 


v 
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Endearments, joys, and happiness gone by; 

And mourns that life, so wearisome as his. 

Should linger out so long, in wayward world like this f 

“ By death depriv’d of all 1 valued here, > 

1 wander, listless, when he aims his blow. 

I’ve wept o'er parents’, wife’s, and childrens’ bier;— 

What reeks it, then, how speedily I go,— 

Or how, or where, or when 1 am laid low ? 

These wearied limbs for me will toil no more, 

And I subsist on such as men bestow I 

’Tis true I have been spurn'd from luxury’s door,-** 

But, then, I had no claims upon the rich man’s store! 

\ * 

“ He who provides the humblest sparrow’s fare,— 

That great Almighty Ruler of the skies;— 

He turns not from the meanest beggar’s pray’r. 

Nor lists, unheeding, to the wretch’s sighs! 

To thee, my God ! 1 raise my feeble eyes, 

And if the boon I ask seem meet to Thee, 

Oh, grant a period to my miseries t 

My soul weeps at the merciful decree, 

Which shall pronounce my lone and weary spirit free! ” 

« 

He said—and while e'en where he'd laid him down, 

He sunk, as if in slumber’s soft repose— 

His prayer was heard—his time-worn spirit flown— 

His soul, released, had found that’dwelling-place, 

Where all is joy, and peace, all love and grace! 

And such the mild serenity, that there. 

Even in death, play’d o’er his aged lace. 

That careless hundreds of his fellow-men, 

Stood, gazed, supposed he slumber'd*-and passed on again! 

J. W. Branson. 

THE RECALL OF MR. JEREMIE i 

The conflict has been decided ( At length justice has triumphed ; 
Mb. Jeremie is recalled! We congratulate the Mauritians; on the 
other hand, the Mauritians may congratulate the success of our so 
unceasing endeavours. It would be a species of the most'notorious 
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pusillanimity did We shrink from acknowledging the influence so 
manifestly exercised by the press in this important instance. The 
recall of Mr. Jeremie, as much as through other causes, has been 
effected, we can never permit the doubt, through the instrumentality 
of that omnipotent engine, and falling > on us, as the responsibility 
in this country most exclusively does, of discussing colonial interests, 
we may venture, without unjust parade, to assume that it has beea- 
effected through the influence of that portion of it coming within 
our own jurisdiction. Thus much, but not so much in justice to our¬ 
selves, as matter of general exultation in the triumphs of the press. 
It is not, indubitably, with the notion of individual power we could 
suffer outlives to be inflated, or attempt by so ludicrous a device to 
amuse the public; but we may be pardoned for seizing an illus¬ 
tration of the potency pertaining to that dread of despotism, an un¬ 
shackled press, and the more so when (as in the case of the recall of 
the Mauritian tyrant) the illustration is in such evidence of the bene¬ 
ficence of its potency. To the Secretary of the Colonial Department 
not a little merit may be said likewise to be due. It is an act which 
reflects signal credit on the career of Mr. S. Rice. Coupled with 
this there is too, a further measure which has raised Mr. Rice equally 
in our estimation. It has one fault, however, the fault so essentially 
Whig, of not extending to what it ought. This measure is, th0- 
announcernent of colonial appointments through the Gazette. It is 
a most called for and salutary measure, the good to the Gblonies 
certain to accrue from it being actually incalculable. “But,"says Mr. 
Rice, “ it is unnecessary to Gazette all the minor appointments." By 
no means. Gazette the total, minor and major. We, the public, 
wish to compute the merit of every Colonial appointment; i(»may 
be excetsively minor, serving, in fact, to th$ augmentation of a pa¬ 
tronage of dubious necessity, but still it is important to us to ascertain; 
and on this ground we say again, Gazette the total, minor and major! 
In fact, which are minor and which are major? The difficulty is in 
the line of demarcation. There was a time when the governorship of 
New South Wales was a minor appointment Scarcely is it so now. 
yet who at the moment could tell the latter from the former epoch ? 
Wherefore, we reiterate, publish every colonial appointment; evil 
cannot, good may result from' the publicity; therefore, gazette every 
appointment—all! Had the name ofvMr, Jeremie, for instance, 
been gazetted on Ins appointment, and particularly cm his re-appoint¬ 
ment, so general would have been the outcry, so loud and numerous 
the protestors, that never could the infamous resolution of the Go¬ 
vernment have been proceeded with. Mr. Jeremie would have 
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escaped the obloquy of hk recall, end the government the execration 
so undoubtedly due for the fact of his appointment. Now, however, 
these; things are at rest Mr. Jeromie has ceased in his capacity of 
Mauritian tyrant, and the Government, after a delay however scan¬ 
dalously tardy, at length signalised itself by nominating his successor. 
To that subject we shall direct ourselves in the ensuing month. Few 
Jbe present it is sufficient gratulation that Mr. Jeremie is recalled. 


MILITARY FLOGGINQ IN THE .INDIAN ARMY. 

Most cordially and heartily do we congratulate our military 
readers, all over the world, on the cheering prospect at length 
opened to the nation, for the utter abolition of that most 
brutal punishment of man—the slavish lash. After fruitless 
efforts made for many years past by an enlightened few in 
the lower house of legislation, to remove this bloody blot 
from the Mutiny Act, the attention of the people has been 
attracted to the barbarous practice; and they have given to 
it the almost universal desecration which we predicted it 
would receive, when it should be effectually brought under 
their notice. This it has recently most completely been, in 
tlie case of the soldier in the Guards. ' Notwithstanding the 
privacy* of a barrack yard, and the screen of the punishment 
square, the citizens of England have fteheld, with their own 
eyes, the gory lash inflicted on a fellow-countryman, beyond 
what human strength could endure; and have heard the 
pier<£ng cries of the tortured fainting sufferer for mercy, 
replied to only by the louder roll of the deafening drum. 
Yes, in the 34th year of the nineteenth century, after having 
struggled for years, and lavished treasures uncountable in 
the work, for the destruction of African slavery,—after 
having given twenty millions mqre for the purchase of the 
freedom of those slaves,«now*existing in the western colonial 
isles, 1 —after having effectually overthrown Tory domination, 
and obtained a reformed House of Parliament,—the people of 
England, the inhabitants of her very metropolis, have had to 
witnessji the infliction of tfre lacerating lash on one of her 
own sons, beyond what the eyes of even her soldiers could 
behold—to their honor be it spoken—without their hearts 
sickening* But it is past; and seeing what resulted in the 
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people's House of Parliament, on the heart-rending subject, 
it must produce, and forthwith, too, a happy, a glorious 
change,*—not qnly in that part of the Law Military which has 
so much too long been a stain on the proud nation, but also 
in other far more important principles of our military insti¬ 
tutions ; for it must lead to the throwing open of the upper 
grades of the army, to those who serve their country well iti 
the more subordinate ranks; and, thereby, to a general im¬ 
provement of our forces, by the entry into the service, as 
privates, of men of superior character; and by the supply 
these will yield of more efficient soldier officers than the 
commissioned lists of our army now contain. 

That the punishment of flogging has long been distasteful 
to the subordinate ranks of our officers,—that they award it, 
reluctantly, only because the law commands,—and see it 
inflicted with sorrow, we have had too many proofs before 
us for an instant to doubt: and, so far as such junior ranks 
are concerned, we entirely concur in all the eulogies passed 
of late by different speakers in the Commons' house, on the 
officers of our services. But to concur in the opinion also 
there put forth by several, that such honorable, such humane 
feelings on the subject, are equally prevalent in the upper 
ranks, in those of command, and o£ uncontrolledTpower, 
would be to belie our every day observation j for, numerous 
are the recurring proofs among our transmarine forces which 
come to our knowledge, that the lash is oft resorted to by 
such irresponsible commanders—not only not with reluctance, 
hut in opposition to the wishes of even those who have sat in 
judgment, and been obliged, as the law now stands, to award 
the shameful punishment:—and further, that it has been 
even urged on Courts martial to decree it contrary to their 
own spontaneous judgments, and natural feelings. 

That we may not be thought, in thus writing, to advance 
what is not the fact, we will, in this and succeeding numbers, 

’ publish a few of the proofs of our assertion, which have 
come under our observation in a recent cursory review of 
tlie despotic Court martial-doings, in that seat of military 
tyranny—Fort St. George. 
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General Order* by HU Excellency the Cowmandsr-in-Chivf; Hud Quart*™, 

Choultry Plain. 

The following extracts from the confirmed proceeding* of an European general 
court-martial holden at St. Thomas’s Mount, on the 24th of August, 1831; by 
virtue of a warrant from His Excellency Lieutenant-General tne Honourable Sir 
Robert William O'Callagban, K.O.B., Commander-m-Chief, are published to 
the army. 

Daniel Fitzgerald, Gunner, number 97 in the B Troop of Horse Artillery, 
placed in confinement by my order. 

ChargeFor conduct to the prejudice of good order and military discipline in 
the following instances- 

Pint Instance.—In having, at St, Thomas Mount, on the find of August, 1831, 
been drunk when paraded for drill. 

Second Instance.—In having, at the same place, on the Sunday, when a prisoner, 
made his escape by force from the quarter, guard of the llorse Artillery. 

Third butane*. —In having, at the same time and place, proceeded with a drawn 
■word, to the drill parade of the Horse Artillery, in search of serjeants Jtfikah Hob¬ 
day and Samuel Burns, of the same corps, declaring that he would have their lives. 

' The above being in breach of the Articles of War. 

St. Thomas’s Mount, (Signed) J. Whinyatbs, Captain. 

3rd of August, 1831. S.O. in charge. Head Quarters, IIorBe Artillery. 

By Order, (SigUed) T.H.S. Conway, 

Adjutant-General of Army. 

Finding of the Court.—That the prisoner is'guilty of each instance of the charge. 

Sentence. —The Court haring found the prisoner guilty, as above Btated, doth 
sentence him, the said Daniel Fitzgerald, to suffer six mouths’ solitary imprison¬ 
ment. 

Remarks by the Commander in Chief. 

The Court will re-consider its sentence, which is insufficient to support disci¬ 
pline in a corps requiring a more immediate exaniple; to check the mutinous and 
disorderly spirit of late evinced thereinand which is further inadequate to the 
offence committed, wherein the prisoner has threatened the lives of two non-com- 
mi fifioned officers, with a drawn sword. The Court will also take into its consider¬ 
ation, that solitary imprisonment can only be beneficial in eases when a hope 
remains of jpclafming the prisoner, who, in the present instance, has been unable 
to produce any proof, of good character to qualify the ati ocious nature of the crime 
he has committed; and that by sentencing,offenders invariably to imprisonment, 
they necessarily entail severe additional duties upon others, and thereby punish 
the well-behaved soldier for the act of the bad. 

Madras, (Signed) R. W. 0’Callaghan, 

27th August, 1831. Lieut. 6A. and Commander in Chief. 

ReviiM Sentence. —Same as before. 

Confirmed.—The sentence awarded, will be carried into execution upon the 
Hill Fort of Vellore, by the officer commanding at that station; to which the 
prisoner is to be sent, under a suitable escort, for the purpose of undergoing 
punishment. 

Madras, (Signed) R. W. O’Callaghan, 

31st August, 1831. Lieut. Gen., and Commander in Chief. 

Now, let ui ask every reader of this, if there ever was a 
more manifest case of attempt, on the part of a confirming 
power, to move a Court from its unbiassed judgment, and to 
induce it to inflict the horrid punishment of lacerating a 
fellow-creature’s back ? What wag the real offence of this 
soldier,f—being in a state of drunkenness when for drill , 
and nothing more; for had he been properly secured and 
guarded when in that condition, the! two following instances 
of misconduct on his part could not, we imagine, have 
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happened. We are far from being apologists for drunken¬ 
ness in any men, more especially in soldiers; and we will 
join with all judges in saying, that it is not to excuse crimes 
committed when in that state; nevertheless, it is apparent 
here, that there was neglect in guarding this man when 
under his intoxication; and, therefore, the after crimes were 
in some degree mitigated—if it be true, that drunkenness is 
a state of temporary madness. Well; but he was convicted 
of all the instances of charge, and sentenced to a punish¬ 
ment accordingly, vis. to six months! solitary imprisonment 
in a c£H scarce the square of his length, under a tropical 
sun, in the hot season. This, most men would have thought 
punishment enough, if not too much, for all his offences in 
the state he was: but not so Sir Robert O'Callaghan. He, 
would have the lash—the lash—and nothing but the lash j 
and to obtain the infliction of this, he, as usual, cares not to 
attack the judgment and the feelingB of the Court by which 
the man was tried. That : Court, unmoved by his Excel¬ 
lency's exaggerated reasoning, to their high credit, adhered 
to their sentence; when, having legally no further power 
to controul the Court’s judgment, his Excellency confirms 
it. But how ? In the most undignified manner possible. 
To shew his spleen’towards the Court—to work his ends 
towards the prisoner, he unjustly (and, we think, illegally 
too) decrees to him an aggravation of punishment; for ha 
orders him to be marched a prisoner to a very considerable 
distance up the country, to undergo ,his punishment in a 
Hill Fort, instead of in the ordinary solitary cells of the 
station of his regiment where he was tried j—and, mark, 
thereby shews his utter disregard of his own reasoning with 
the Court in favour of the lash: for, he by so ordering imposes 
on the public service, and on the lyefl-behaved soldiers, that 
very heavy extra duty he declaimed against as a reason for 
fogging —the furnishing kn escort to march the man that 
distance—and of mounting a guard over hfm for six months 
on the Hill Fort in question 1! 

After this, let us not hear any more of disinclination in 
the upper ranks of the army to flogging j and of their only 
resorting to it, when absolutely compelled to confirm the 
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sentences of. Coarts who haw deemed it fit and proper to 
award iL It is far from the only case of such tyrannic 
misconduct on the part of this temporary foreign Chief; 
wnd, in our next, we will adduce another to prove this, for 
which we have now not room. In India, where there is no 
free press—for it is folly to call the press there free—these 
enormities are enacted without attracting notice; and thus 
the perpetrators of them are led, by their own evil dispo¬ 
sitions, or by the advice of evil counsellors, to progress in 
the wrong course, until they reach extremes, such as we 
have, within the past six months, learnt this Chieftfias at¬ 
tained to, in the matter of meddling with Court-Martial 
verdicts. There is a press, however, in England, which is 
always open to the exposure of tvranuy in rulers; and this, 
we are convinced—this commander will, ere long, be made 
to feel. 

We would ask, in conclusion, if all the Courts-Martial 
held in the Indian armies are regularly sent home to the 
India House to be overlooked ? From the system which 
has now for so many years prevailed at Fort St. George, we 
sti&uld imagine not; as, if they had been, and were here 
in any jvay reviewed, we fancy an effectual check would 
have been, long ere this, put to the evHs we expose. We 
have been drawn into these remarks, with the view of giving 
our strength in aid of the great work of abolishing dogging; 
fund will, as promised, adduce in 6ur next further proof 
that it is not distasteful to all those in the higher seats, 
that they are, therefore, unworthy as a body to be entrusted 
with any discretionary power on the subject, and that 
the debasing system must be, by law, wholly and for ever 
abolished. 


BISHOP HEBER AND BISHOP WILSON. 

v 

Perhaps no two men are more dissimilar in* general characteristics 
than Bishop Heber and Bishop Wilson, and yet each excellent in his 
own individuality. Bishop Heber was remarkable for a highly po¬ 
lished and poetical imagination, sparkling and dazzling with the 
corruptions and ra/s reflected from the purest classic gems of 
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ancient Rome and Greece, and refracted through die mediumof a 
mind susceptible of all their beauties. Possessing personal accom¬ 
plishments and the powers of varied conversation, he was fitted for 
being, as he undoubtedly became, the man of the world's choice,— 
Pious he was, mid yet his piety partook more of the poetry than the 
common place of the Bible. Op the other hand. Bishop Wilson, 
formerly entertaining high and scriptural views of the duties of a 
priest, now entertains a proport ion ably high standard of the superior 
dignity and heavier responsibility of a bishop of souls; and by this 
standard he endeavours to measure himself and to square his actions. 
He po^sses a sterling integrity of mind, and a solidity of knowledge 
which are concentrated and brought to bear on his own particular 
duties as a Christian minister—an enlightened and practical piety, 
founded on the conviction, and on a thorough and comprehensive 
acquaintance with the word of truth, and with the best theological 
writers of our own country and of France—and an open frankness 
and simplicity of mind which “ thinketh no evil,” and can intend 
none. In a word, one who by devotedness to the ministry, and his 
own exclusive sphere of action* knows less of the world, but more oiT 
Christianity , than most men. Perhaps, however, it would be better 
for the possessor if both kinds of knowledge met in the same man. 

As one of those strange coincidences which occasionally strike fTur 
view, and which do not admit of being reasoned upon, we may 
mention a circumstance which will illustrate what we have ^ust been 
attempting to point out, being the peculiar and distinguishing mental 
conformation of Bishop Heber and Bishop Wilson. To most of our 
readers it is well known tfiat the former prelate obtained a price for 
his Poetical Essay, since published under the title of “ Palestine,” 
from the University of Oxford; but, perhaps, it may not be equally 
generally known that Mr. Heber only vacated the pulpit from which 
he delivered his poetical essay, to give place to Mr. Wilson, who 
ascended it to deliver his prose essay, entitled M Common Sense,” * 
which also obtained for its author a price from the some University. 
Now, that we are enabled by efflu x ion # of time to cast our eye back 
upon this collegiate exhibition, and upon the current of events which 
subsequently took place, we may declare it*n anti-type, a shadow, 
of what soqp followed in another arena and in another clone. Never 
could theyouthful breasts that then beat with the common feelings of 
hope and fear, entertain the imaginative thought that Bishop Heber's 
death would open the way for the promotion of Bishop Wilson to the 
Bishoprick of Calcutta.— Oriental Observer. ' 
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One of the most gratifying features in the present admi¬ 
nistration of India is, that its Governors, such at least as have 
any pretensions to independence of mind and character, do 
not allow their better judgments to be so obscured as to 
afford strength or stability to the abominable system, under 
which the Court of Directors had so long contrived to keep 
the natives in a state of degradation; by depriving them of 
every means to prove their usefulness, and of closing against 
them every avenue to advancement and distinction. To Mr. 
Grant, is certainly due the credit of having given tlfe death 
blow to a system, which none but the narrow-minded and pre¬ 
judiced could approve of.—The India Jury Act, passed under 
his auspices, has settled this point; but it would, have con¬ 
tinued to this day a dead letter, if those empowered to carry 
its enactments into execution had, in blind obedience to the 
recorded opinions and wishes of the East India Company, 
neglected or delayed a duty which a sense of right, a feeling 
of justice, a wish to amend and strengthen the administrative 
departments of Government, imperatively imposed upon them. 
The introduction of the Act into India was, however-, followed 
by the immediate admission of natives to sit on Grand Juries; 
and, by the last accounts from Bombay we rejoice to find,that 
Lord Clare, with a soundness of judgment and liberality of 
feeling that do him great honour, has directed a number of 
influential native gentlemen, whose names are subjoined, to 
be sworn into the Commission of the Peace. Lord Bdhtinck, 
who has always evinced a kindly feeling toward* the natives, 
has thus been robbed of the honour of being foremost in this 
4 good work; but we hope he will not, nor Sir Frederick Adam, 
b$ long io the adoption, at their respective Presidencies, of a 
measure so fraught with the most beneficial results j and if 
S0Ote East Indian gentlemen be included, it would add to its 
eJgciency, and serv^to remove those invidious distinctions 
which have hitherto proved the bane arid destruction of all 
cordial and harmonious feeling in every grade of society in 
India. 

The following axe the names of those who have been 
selected, but for the last the name of another native ha 
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been substituted:—Juggonatbjee Sunkersett, Dhackjee 
Dadajee, Mahomed Ibrahim Muckba, Mahomed Aliee Rogay, 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bomanjee Hormarjee, Framjee 
Cowasjee, Cursetjee Cowasjee, Cursetjee Ardaseer Dady, 
Nowrojee Jamsetjee, Cursetjee Rustorojee, Hormasjee, 
Bhiccajee Chinoy, and Sir Roger de Faria. 


THE MONOPOLY OF IRON IN SOUTH INDIA. 

Ttt^e^-Reguktion the first, of the yeAr 1831, passed by the Right 
Honoumrte the Governor in Council, at Fort St. George, on the 81st 
of January, for granting to Josiah Marshall Heath, Esquire, the ex¬ 
clusive privilege of erecting and using iron works on the European 
plan, within the presidency of Fort St. George, until the end of the 
term for which the possession and government of the British territories 
in India are granted to the East India Company, by the statute of 
53 Geo. 3., cap. 155. 

Preamble. —Whereas, there exist within the territories under the 
Presidency of Fort St. George, districts containing rich iron ores, 
which have been hitherto altogether, or for the most part, neglected 
for want of adequate means of raising and working die same: toad 
whereas the advantage to the community, both in India and in 
England, to be derived^from the introduction and establishmfttt with¬ 
in the said Presidency, of iron works upon the European plan and 
principles, in rendering the said ores available, and thereby lessening 
the price of iron and steel, and the manufactures therefrom, has, 
upon due consideration, become apparent: and whereas, josiah 
Marshall Heath, Esquire, of the civil service of the Honourable East 
India Company, has employed many years and a considerable part 
of his fortune, in an undertaking to introduce and establish such iron 
works within the said presidency; but in order to carry such under¬ 
taking into effect, so that the public may derive the fullest advan¬ 
tage therefrom, further and considerable sums must necessarily be 
expended in the erection of buildings, mills and furnaces, and in the 
supply of machinery: to the end, therefore^ that the said Josiah 
Marshall Heath may be enabled and eincouraged to prosecute his 
aforesaid undertaking, and that a fair ai& reasonable remuneration 
may be secured to him fbr his risk, labour, and fortune expended 
therein, the Right Honourable the Governor in Council has'been 
pleased to grant to the said Josiah Marshall Heath certain exclusive 
privileges, and to enact this Regulation, to have effect from and after 
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the date of. its promulgation.-r^-Section II, Clause 1, Exclusive 
privilege of establishing iron works on the European plan, granted 
to Mr. Heath till the end of the Company’s Charter.—2. Not to 
prevent the use of iron works previously known and established in 
India. 

Section III., Clause 1. Privilege to be forfeited if trans¬ 
ferred to ifiore than ten persons, or if abandoned for a year to¬ 
gether.—2. This regulation not to supersede any powers of Govern¬ 
ment respecting British subjects residing in India without a licence. 

Section IV., Clause 1. Penalties for invasion of the exclusive 
privilege granted, not to exceed the sum of ten thousand rupees for 
every ton of iron or steel worked or manufactured thereby, to be sued 
for by the principal law officer of the Government, besides being an¬ 
swerable to Mr. Heath for such damages or losses as may be occasioned 
thereby.—2. It shall be sufficient prim6 facie evidence of an invasion of 
the exclusive privilege granted, to establish that any resemblance to 
any iron works or machinery erected or used by Mr. Heath has been 
erected, set up, used, worked, or in any manner effected, and there¬ 
upon the burthen of proof shall be cast upon the defendant, to shew 
that such resemblance or imitation did correspond in nature and 
quality with any iron works or machinery for the manufacture of 
iqgp or steel used within the Presidency before the date of this 
Regulation. 

Section V., Clause 1,—Any further specification of the nature of 
the privilege grantod to Mr. Heath, may be made under the 
Company’s seal, within three years.—2. Such specification to be 
deposited at the chief secretary’s office, and copies to be given out to 
Mr. Heath. 

Mr. Heath was appointed to the Company’s service in the year 
1805;—nearly ever since he has been employed in the Company’s 
commercial residency at Salem’; but, not finding his name in the 
East India directory of the present year, we suppose he has. died 
since the monopoly of iron in the south of India was granted to him; 
however, whether he is alive or dead, the atrocious usurpation of 
power by which such a monopoly was created, and such an infamous 
placed in the statute book of Madras, and imposed on twelve 
BhUwm of British subjects, ought to become the subject of enquiry 
in Parliament. It was the especial duty of the Crown to have 
disallowed the proposed law; but the exercise of that prerogative of 
royalty would have been attended with trouble to the quiet loving 
minister. The atrocity of this monopoly cannot be fully felt in 
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England, though the history of England, offers many parallels to 
it, such as the monopolies of saltpetre, by the Stuarts, by virtue*’<£ 
which the monopolists could lay. every person under contribution, 
as an exemption from their vexatious | >ow«rs. 


THE NEW DIVISION OF THE LABOURS OF THE EAST 

INDIA DIRECTORS. 

By the organ of the India House, the second edition of the 
Register for 1834, corrected to the 6th of May,at the Secretary’s 
office, by permission of the Company, we observe a new arrange¬ 
ment ofohe committees of the Court of Directors, under the follow¬ 


ing heads:— 

Finance and Home.. . 8 directors 

Political and Military ...... 7 ditto. 


Revenue, Judicial, and Legislative . . 7 ditto. 

The chairs being on all committees. The first committee is composed 
of Messrs. Astell, Lindsay, Campbell, Loch, James Alexander^, 
Masterman, Fergusson, and Ellice; the second of Messrs. Marjofi*** 
banks, Thornhill, R&venshaw, Edmonstone, H. Alexander, Forbes* 
and Jenkins; the third of Messrs. Morris, Raikes, Mills, Young, 
Shank, Cotton, and Bayley. Each of these committees has a clegjf^. 
who belongs to the secretary’s office. Mr. William Carter, 
the deputy secretary, who was clerk to the old committee of 
correspondence, is cleric to the new finance committee. Mr. 3. 
D. Dickinson, a senior clerk, is appointed clerk to the political 
committee; and Mr. E. Thornton, a clerk, is clerk to the legislative, 
judicial, and revenue committee of British India! It augurs ill that 
the legislation of India is the last subject in, the titles of these com¬ 
mittees, instead of being die very first. 


Loan GREY AND HIS COLLEAGUES. 

To the Editor of Alexander's East India Magazine. 

Sir,—N otwithstanding the opinions which you,have expressed of 
the late <( Premier and his Colleagues,* in your number for this 
month, I must still remain of opinion, that, Earl Grey’s name will 
deserve to go down to posterity as the friend of India, as much as 
that of his early friend Mr. Fox, of whom Mr. Burke spoke thus, 
on the debate on the India Bill of 17S3. ' 

" There is not a tongue, a nation, or religion in India, which will 
not bless.t}ie presiding care and manly beneficence of this house, and 
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of him who proposes to you this great work. Your names will never 
be separated before the throne of the Divine Goodness, in whatever 
language, or with whatever rites pardon is asked for sin, and reward 
for those who imitate the Godhead, in his universal bounty to his 
creatures.” 

I am well aware that I must be considered as differing widely from 
you, on this point; but I have too good an opinion of your candour, 
not to hope that you will do justice to the following sentiments of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, as recorded in the report published in 
the Mirror of Parliament, of the debate in the House of Lords, 
August 5, 1833. 

The vesting good and proper authority in the local presidencies, 
and that alone, can allow us to look to that remission of taxes, which 
I confidently trust, will render that great continent, which is placed 
under our sway, a scene of improving happiness, commerce, and 
perhaps—for 1 will not shrink from that consequence hereafter— 
perhaps of independence.— Mirror , p. 3534. 

Trusting, Sir, that the Editor of the East India Magazine has also 
* *incerely at heart the happiness of India—I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient humble Servant, 

90th July, 1834. A Subscriber! 


A CALM AT SEA.—MID-DAY. 

High,o’er head, 

Dazzling the sight, hangs, quivering like a lark. 
The silver Trbpic-bird;—at length it flits 
Far in cerulean depths and disappears, 

Save for a moment, when with fitful gleam 
It waves its wings in light. The pale thin moon, 
Her crescent floating on the azure air. 

Shows like a white bark sleeping on the main 
When not a ripple stirs. Yon bright clouds form, 
(Ridged as the ocean-sands, with spots of blue, 
lake water left by the receding tide,) 

A fair celestial shore 1—How beautiful! 

The spirit of eternal peace hath thrown 
A spell upon the scene! The wide blue floor 
Of the Atlantic world*—a crystal plain— 

Now looks as never more the tempest’s tread 
Would break its shining surface; and the ship 
Seems destined ne'er again to brave the gale. 
Anchored for ever on the silent deep! 


D, L. R. 
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Calnttta. 

SUPREME COURT. 

March 14 th. 1834. 

Before Mr. Justice Franks and Mr. 
Justice Grant. —W. Richards t>. Bank of 
Bengal.—This case came on for hearing, 
and was argued at great length on the 
27th of February last; but the Court 
taking time to consider, only delivered 
judgment this day. The facts are as fol¬ 
low :—At the date of the insolvency of 
the late firm of Messrs. Palmer and Co., 
which took place in January 1829, they 
appearaiLjn the books of the Bank of 
Bengal, to* be the registered proprietors 
of two shares in the capital stock of that 
Bank, upon one of which they had regu¬ 
larly received the dividends from the 
month of September 1821, and upon the 
othei share from the month of'January 
1822, the respective dates of purchase, 
up to the time of their insolvency. The 
certificates of these two shares bore the 
name of the firm us proprietors thereof. 
It appeared also that Messrs. Palmer and. 
CV, wore, at the date of tlicirinsolvency, 
indebted to the Bank of Bengal, upon 
the discount of notes and acceptances of 
the firm, in the sum of Sicca Rupees 
9,82,023,12. After the failure of Messis. 
Palmer and Co., the complainant, Major 
Richards, applied to Mr. Udny, the Secre¬ 
te ry and Treasurer of the Bank, and 
requested hint to registe# his (Mr. 
Richards') name as the proprietor ot the 
two shares, stating at the same time, that 
he was the proprietor thereof, and that 
the same had been purchased Messrs, 
Palmer and Co., as his agents merely, 
and with his money, and that their names 
appeared in the rertificutes for conveni¬ 
ence in drawing the dividends, which it 
was also stated, they did on his account, 
as he was absent from Calcutta, and that 
the same were regiilariv paid to him by 
the late firm. Major Richards, at the same 
time, presented the two certificates of the 
shares indorsed to him by tfa late firm, 
by the assignees, and by tjnfeihdividuai 
members of the late firm subsequent to 
the failure.—Mr. Udny, the office! ap¬ 
pointed by the Directors under the Char 
ter, to register the transfer of shares, 
refused to register the twe shares in 
question; alleging, as a reason, that the 
Bank of Bengal knew nothing of Major 
Richards having any right to them, and 
that Messrs. Painter and Co., atone ap¬ 
peared in their boohs as proprietors, and 
that as a Considerable sum of money, 
about lOO t OOO<Sa. Rs. was then still due 


from Messrs. Palmer and Co., to the 
Bank, it had a right, under thf Slat” 
clause of the chartor, to appropriate the 
dividends of the aharea in liquidation of 
that debt, and therefore, that the Bank 
was authorised to refuse the transfer. 
The object of the present suit was to 
compel the Bank to enter tho com¬ 
plainant’s name in theiT books as the 
proprietor of the two shares, and to make „ 
the Bank account with Major Richards ‘ 
for the dividends that had accrued since 
the failure. Mr. Justice Franks pro¬ 
nounced the judgment of the Court, 
which whs, that Major Richards was en¬ 
titled to the two shares in question, sub¬ 
ject to the claim of the Bank of Bengal 
against them for money lent to the late firm 
of palmor and Co., from the date of the ad¬ 
mission of Mr. George Prinsep into that 
firm. Andthnt it should be referred to the!* 
Master of the Court to take an account of 
what remains due, and owing from the 4 
late firm of Palmer and Co., on accouUtof' * 
money lent from the date of Mr. G. 
sep beqpmipg a partner up to the 
the insolvency of the firm. Mr. Jusflnt^ 
Grant differed in opinion, thinking tens 
the complainant, was entitled to all the 
relief he prayed; but our limits will not 
permit us to give even an outline dints 
eloquent and able judgment. Mr. J ustice 
Franks, being the senior Judge, his opi¬ 
nion binds, and is considered the judg¬ 
ment of the Court. 

Monday, March 17. 

Before Mr. Justice Grant. —Mr. Clark 
drew his Lordship’s attention Jo the cir¬ 
cumstance of the Biahop of Ava being in 
Court, 4 tk 1 desirous to swear to an affi¬ 
davit, but he objected to swear iu the 
usual form on the Testament, as he con- ' 
sidered it,derogatory to his dignity; and 
stated that the font for Prelates of his 
rank giving their testimony, was the plac¬ 
ing of tile tight hand on the breast and 
kissing a crucifix. The learned Counsel 
apprehended that there would be no ob¬ 
jection to tho Bishop being sworn in this 
font, as it was enacted by the new Indian 
Criminal Act, that all persons now re¬ 
quired to take an oath on the Holy Evan¬ 
gelist*, for any purpose whatsoever, may, 
instead thereof, be sworn according to the 
forms t*f their respective religions. The 
Cqurt assented to the learned Counsel’s 
application, and the Bishop was intro¬ 
duced slid sjrofn in the form aforemen¬ 
tioned. 


East India and Col. Mag. Voi. Tin., No. 46* Sept. 
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March 22.—In the matter of Colvin and 
Co.—Mr. Turton made application that the 
insolvents be personally discharged from 
further liability to their debts. The court 
ordered the case to stand over till the 5th 
of April, and to the meantime referred 
to the Examiner, to enquire and report 
whether the several debts set forth in the 
two schedules have been established to 
the satisfaction of the assignee; and whe- 
ther the list of consents m the papers 
marlced A, B, C, and D, contains more 
than one half in number and value of 
each debt; and whethet the several 
powers of attorney under which any of 
stich consents may have been granted have 
been duly executed, and contain suffi¬ 
cient power to warrant such consent; with 
liberty to file further consents, and for the 
Examiner to report on the 5th of April. 
The consideration of the prayer of the pe¬ 
tition to stand o\er until the 3d of May 
Jn the matter of Fergvsson and Co — A 
statement of the transactions of the as¬ 
signee of the late firm of Fcrgusson and 
Company from the 20th of November to 
tbe 23th of February last was filed. 
Amount realized by the assignee, Sa. Rs. 
35,83,204 8 1, disbursements, Sa Rs. 
35,63,386 11 4, balance in hand, 

19,817 12 9, in possession of the as¬ 
signee m Company’s promissory notes be¬ 
longing to the est ite, Sa Rs. 4,900. 
Statement of the Transactions of the As - 
Signeesaf the late Firm of Ferguesm 
and Company —From Nov 26,1833, to 

28 Feb., 1834. - 

Payments. 

Indigo advances. . . 10,27,048 9 9 

Advances op account of 
ether goods . . . 3,23,628 6 7 

titondryeadvances . 90,160 3 11 

Amount advanced ac¬ 
count law costs . . 10,761 2 0 

Amount proceedsof goods 
paid to parties in¬ 
debted to the Estate 37,128 6 10 
Paidamouutborrowcdon / 


Security of Indigo,Ac. 11,42,200 1%3 
Amount paid in satisfai- 
v* -tion of Mortgages on 
* Property . . . 7,61,924*10 2 

^Establishment, Ac. for 
December and Jan. . 9,949 12 7 

Afreanof Establishment 
previous to 30th Nov 2,581 6 6 

Repairs and other charges 
tm Property belonging 
or mortgaged to Fer- 
gusson and Co. • • 2,787 8 7 

Amount paid being ba¬ 
lance due account pur- • 


chase of Indigo 
toriea ... 



Premium paid on Life 
Insurances . . . 28,321 8 0 


Postage for Oct, Nov. 

1 



and Dec. . . . 

2.533 

14 

0 

Charges on Goods . 

3,529 

4 

9 


35,63,386 

11 

4 

Balance in the hands of 



the Assignees 

19,817 

12 

9 

Sicca Rupees 

35,83,204 

8 

1 


Receipts. 

Outstanding debts re- 

covered . . 1 ,5dtfxv5 1 5 

Sale of Indigo . 29,80,347 4 8 

Sale of other goods 87,987 14 4 

Sale of goods account pai - 
ties notmdebti'd to the 
Estate .... 39,267 2 1 

Sale of Share in bark 
Falcon . . 5,000 0 0 

Sale of Union Bank 

Shares. 1,17,600 0 0 

Amount received on ac¬ 
count sale of Indigo 
Factories . . . 1,20,539 10 10 

House and Godown Rent 
received , 5,146 10 0 

Received account parties 
not indebted to the 

Estate. 1,024 12 6 

Commission received 48,215 2 1 
Interest received . . 5,0o9 3 6 

Charges flu Goods dis¬ 
bursed by the late firm 
refunded . . . 18,741 10 8 

• Sicca Rupees 36,83,204 8 1 

In possession of the Assignees a Com¬ 
pany’s promi «orj note, belonging to the 
estate for Sa Rs. 4,900. 

. E. MACNAGHTEN. 

SUMMARY. 

Meeting of Roman Catholic Inhabitants of 
Calcutta .—In pursuance of a decretal order 
made by the Supreme Court on the 23d of 
January last, a meeting of the Roman 
Catholic inhabitants ot Calcutta was held 
on Sunday morning at the principal 
Roman Catholic Church; and in con¬ 
formity with the direction of the said 
Court, the Right Rev. Don Frederick 
Cao, Bishop of Ava, took the chair. As 
the Right Rev. Father is unacquainted 
with tbe English tongue, he was obliged 
to communicate with the meeting through 
Mr. Roger Dus, who opened the proceed¬ 
ings by stating that he had been requested 
by his Excellency to request them to 
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arrange themselves, a* he wished to id- 
'Irons them previous to entering on the 
business fur w Inch they had assembled. 
The people basing arranged themselves 
as directed, Mi Dias told them that he 
was very soiry that his size would pie- 
vent them from seeing him, and the bad 
state of his health iiom hearing him if 
he remained on the floor, and he would 
therefore take the liberty of getting on a 
chair He then suited the action to the 
wm d, and having thus rendt red himself 
visible, asked, in the name of the chaii- 
man, whether the military gf ntlemeu ho 
saw assembled had attended for the pur- 
voting This question was 
answelWMiy cries of yes' yes* from 
about a couple of hundred of his Ma- 
lesty’s boys from the 49th, on which Mr 
Dus commented reading a document, 
when a re it rend gentleman with a long 
boird, whom ut understood to be the 
Bishop’s Stcretdiv, beckoned him donn 
without ceremom, and bavin., perched 
bimsclt m his room, read the documint 
himself, but m such a stiongi dialeit 
that we were much pur/led m talcing 
down what he said 1 o the best of our 
belief it was to the following effect 
“ Protest ' A rumour having 'been 
spread of cei tain persons having stated 
that the Roman Catholic s ildicrs in Fort 
VI illiam were to appeal at tho mietin; 
this day for the election of wardens an l 
that the said soldiers might be considered 
as included among the resident inhabi¬ 
tants or parishioners of Calcutta,—to 
prevent misconception, it is hereby no- 
tifac d, that such soldiers can have no 
claim to tote at such meeting—first, as 
not being peimanent residents at ( al- 
outta,—second, as contributing nothing 
towards the funds of the church,—third, 
as having no claims upon the chaiitable 
funds of the chunh,—fouith as knowing 
nothing of the characters or means of 
the candidates for the wsrilenships,—and 
tilth, as being provided lui by Govern¬ 
ment. which contributes nothing towards 
the support of the said fhureh. Such 
soldiers, therefore, as ma% be present aie 
requested to consider themselves m the 
light of spectators, and it is to be hoped 
that their commanding officer will pre¬ 
vent (hem from taking any part in the 
proceedings of the meeting." As soon 
as tho above document, which bore the 
signature of the Bishop, was read, Mr 
Dias said that he bad been requested by 
the Bishop to say that if the military would 
retire, he would lmmedi Italy pioeeed to 
the election Jfe had consented to pre¬ 
side at the meeting for the purpose of 
conciliation, and, if hit recommendation 


were adopted, they would And by a pian 
he had in conteraplatu n, that be had »U- 
deavoured to moke all parties getui&fcl 
with the proceedings of the day, bttt if 
it wore not, be must be under the tastau- 
table necessity of suspending the pro¬ 
ceedings of the meeting The soldiers 
evinced no disposition to retire, and, 
among many other desultory remaiks, 
Mr Delmai, senior, observed that he 
could not percent win tho soldiers had 
not just as good a right to voto as butlers, 
cooks, seacunnies, and other ragamuffins, 
whom be saw there in abundance The 
Bishop and his clergy than faced to the 
right about, and tnarcheffioff, on whiflth 
Mr J bmoet proposed Mi John Laoker- 
steen as ihurman Ibis proposal was 
received with loud cries of “no, nol * by 
onepaity, and with equalh loud ones of 
“yes* jf sby thi other and alter 
mnch coutmion and agre at deal of noise, 
it was ile# I red that tlu “aves” had it, 
and that Mi I ackt i steen, w as duly elected 
c'lamnan Mr Lackeisteen on takings 
the < h ur, said, that he tiusttd in so large 
a meeting he should make himself heard? 
and that as Christians and Catholics they 
would consider the solemnity of the place, 
and endeavour to promoto peico and tran¬ 
quility If they had no respect for the 
poi son of their chairman, or for the ob¬ 
ject A the meeting, he enti eated them rtf' 
sin w some respect to the sacredoesa of 
tlu place, and the solemnity o^the occa- 
si in His object in consenting to take 
the chan was to promote unanimity and 
harmony , and a# he hud taken no part is 
the lato unhappy discussions, he trusted 
he should be considered impartial The 
object of the meeting was to elect war¬ 
dens for the usual period, andwit had 
been convened under the sanction of the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta. If they had 
no obp <tion, he would read the order of 
the ciurt The chairman then read a 
notice, the material parts of which are a* 
follow. “In pursuance of a decretal 
order made by the Supreme Court Ac., 
on the equity side thereof, on the 23d 
diy of Jammy last, in certain causes, 
w hewn Mark Laekersteen, Francis For- 
r io, James Robertson, and John Vasden- 
1 erg, are the complainants, and James 
Rostan, Andrew Heberlet, William De 
Monte Smaes and Charles Cornelius, ere 
the defendant t by original bill, and the 
said Mark Lackersteon, &r ire com¬ 
plainants, and Elliott Macnagbten, Esq 
assignee of the estate of Andrew Heber¬ 
let, an insolvent, is defendant by sup¬ 
plemental bilk It was amongst qthCr 
things decreed, that by, and with the (ta¬ 
lent of the plaiuttffs and defendants the 
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Roman Catholic inhabitants of Calcutta 
shall be at liberty to proceed to an elec* 
tion of church-wardens for the usual 
period; and by and with such consents as 
aforesaid, declare that provisionally, and 
without prejudice to the decision of the 
right of election by the final decree, to be 
made in the said causes, all Roman 
Catholic inhabitants of Calcutta who shall 
not at the time of the said election, or a 
twelve-month previous, have received 
charitable relief from the said church 
funds, shall have the power of voting at 
such election; and that in like manner, 
,. provisionally, and without prejudice to 
the decision of the right of qualification 
for wardens of the said church, by final 
decree the church-wardens to be elected 
at such meeting, shall be resident Roman 
Catholic house-holders of Calcutta, who 
Bhall have been such, for at least six 
months previous'to the day of election. 

' And it was further decreed, with like 
consent, that the several parties, plaintiffs, 
and defendants, shall be at liberty to con¬ 
vene a meeting to make such election ; 
and that the Bishop of Ava shall (if he 
Shall consent thereto) be at liberty to 
preside thereat, without prejudice to the 
right of Antonio de Santa Maria, being 
or claiming to be vicar of the said church, 
to preside at any future meeting. Those 
Ttbman Catholic inhabitants of Calcutta, 
who are qualified to vote at such election 
under tho aforesaid decree, are requested 
to 'meet aOhe vestry room of the church, 
at ten o’clock in the forenoon of Sunday 
tbe lfith of March instant, to proceed to 
an election of church-wardens for two 
' years from that date.” This requisition 
,'^borb the signatures of Messrs Collier and 
‘ ^Rlrd, and Mr. Andrew Wight, the solici¬ 
tors for the plaintiffs and defendants in 
. tile suit, and at its foot was appended this 
note, signed by the vicar,—“ In obedi¬ 
ence to the decree of the Supreme Court, 
1 consent to the provisions therein speci¬ 
fied.” The chairman then proceeded to 
, that they would perceive by iKgjt 
;• document, that every Catholic was en- 
i- 'iitied to vote; and that, consequently, 
.--'/Whitt had been said would not affect the 
•; right*; of any individual then in the 
’ church. They would proceed to ballot 
ibr wardens in the usual way; and he 
would recommend every one present to 
votejtar none but those who they con¬ 
sidered tfould justify their good opi¬ 
nions, and who -had the interests of 
the Catholic community really at heart. 
Mr. J. Sinaes then proposed the fol¬ 
lowing five gentlemen as scrutineers; 
namely, Messrs. Byrne, Ryan, Dissent, 
Leal, and F, W. Jones. The meeting 


then proceeded to ballot for wardens, 
and at the close of the scrutiny, the state 
of the poll was as follows 


For Mr. J. Michie . . 

It „ M. Crowe . . . 

, C. R. Lackersteen 
„ „ P. S.'De Rosario . 
„ „ Peter Dissent . 
„ „ Thomas Gregorio 
„ „ James Robertson 
„ „ John Vandenberg 
„ „ J. Rostan . . . 

„ „ J. Sinaes . . . 
„ ,, J. Lackersteen . 

„ ,, J. Figredo. . . 
„ „ G. Gill, Sen. . . 
„ „ M. Lackersteen . 
.*» ,i F* Forrao . . . 

„ „ L. Dc Souza . . 

„ „ A. Snider . . . 
„ „ S. Jones . . . 
„ „ L. Baptist . . . 

„ „ H. Alcantara . . 

.. .. J. X. De Rozario 


votes 
. 368 
. 369 
. 367 
. 367 
. 34 

. 82 
. 31 

. 31 

7 

6 

5 



2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


The chairman then declared Messrs. 
J. Michie, M. Crowe, C. R. Lackersteen, 
and P. S. De Rozario duly elected ward¬ 
ens of the church. It was then proposed 
by Mr. J. Leal, seconded by Mr. S. Jones, 
jun,, and carried,—“ That the meeting for 
the election of wardens has an unques¬ 
tionable right to elect its own chairman ; 
and that the former practice of the vicar 
presiding at such meetings be rescinded, 
the vicar having presided, not from any 
right, but from mere courtesy alone, as 
the proceedings of the church will show.” 
Mr. J. Sinaes said, that the plaudits that 
had followed the close of the election, 
sufficiently evinced the satisfaction of the 
meeting; and he felt convinced, that four 
men better qualified for the wardensbip 
coulff' not !>e found. He was sure he 
only expressed the general feeling of the 
meeting, when he hailed their notnina- 
nation with peculiar satisfaction; and 
under that impression, he had much 
pleasure in proposing “ that the wardens 
now appointed, be directed to adopt im¬ 
mediate measures for establishing au 
efficient charity school; and to endeavour, 
by fcll the means in their power, to bring 
the present lamentable disputes to a 
close.” The chairman expressed his 
willingness to put the resolution, if the 
mover-wished it; but suggested that the 
meeting had been called for the speeifis 
purpose of electing wardens, and that no 
other matter could properly be brought 
before it. It being the general opinion 
that the chairman had taken a right view 
of the matter, Mr. Sinaes consented to 
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withdraw his motion. Mr. Smses then 
proposed the usual vote of thanks to the 
chairman, for his able, spirited, and im¬ 
partial conduct in the chair, which was 
carried unanimously. The chairman.— 
Having performed the task imposed upon 
me, l beg to express my satisfaction for 
the able manner in which I hare been 
supported, and I now announce that this 
meeting is dissolved. We wereiuibrmed 
that the number of soldiers who voted 
was about two hundred and ten; and 
that, even without their votes, the war¬ 
dens who were elected would have had a 
mii^jtyof about a hundred and twenty- 
five in cHfeir favour. The soldiers behaved 
themselves in the most Orderly and 
quiet manner. 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Cal¬ 
cutta Catholic Society, just published, 
atates that this institution supports two 
schools for hoys and girls respectively, in 
which about 150 children are taught. 
The total receipts of the boys’ school, 
during the past year, amount to Sa. Rs. 
1,988, and the disbursements to Sa. Rs. 
1,502; and the receipts of the girls’ 
school to Sa. Rs. 514, and its disburse¬ 
ments to Sa. Rs. 419. Daily instructions 
to 150 children at so small a cost are 
cheaply purchased; and the managers 
deserve great credit for the amount of 
good they are effecting with means so 
limited; while, at the same time, it cannot 
but be regretted that they have not more 
ample resources at their comritand. From 
a correspondence included in the Report, 
it appears that ati application was made 
to Government for a monthly grant of two 
hundred rupees, which was rcfu|ed. 

Dispute between Dr. Scott and Mr. H. 
T. Prinsep .— to the editor ov the 
COURIER. Dec. 26, 1833.—Sir; —In 
consequence of a partial and inaccurate 
statement that has appeared in the Austral 
Asiatic Review of Tuesday last, relative 
to a dispute between Dr. Scott and Mr. 
Prinsep, I request you will insert the 
following correspondence, the correctness 
of which may be seen by reference to the 
letters in my possession. I am, Sir, 

yours, &c_John Carr. 

No.l. Sunday, 15th Dec. 1833. 

My dear Dr. Scott;—1 can obtain no 
satisfactory information in respect to the 
rules and customs of this place, touching 
medical attendance. Thus much, how¬ 
ever, is clear, that I should leave as bad 
a reputation behind me as I brought con¬ 
stitution with me, were I to leave the 
colony without remembering that I have 
on account to settle with you in some 
way. The enclosed 1 send ss a salvo 


to my conscience in this matter. Beliefs 
me, yours very truly,—H. T. Prinsep. 

No. 2. Hobart Town, Dec. 16. 169$>' 
My dear Sir;—In acknowledging your 
note enclosing a bauk bill for 20k, on 
account of my medical attendance on you 
during youT stay iu Van Diemen's Land, 

I am sorry to feel that the profession hero 
is so underrated by you, and to say that 
double the sum would have been a mode¬ 
rate chnrge to what I am in the habit 
of receiving for a similar attendance— 
however, much merit in restoring you 
to your present state of health I claim 
not, but for the interest I felt, and the 
exertion I used, I was nevertheless meri¬ 
torious ; and for which I certainly ex¬ 
pected to be more adequately remune¬ 
rated. Moreover, should you entertain 
a different opinion, it will not prevent 
me wishing you a pleasant voyage to 
India, and a continuance of good health. ; 
I am, my dear Sir, yours sincerely,— 

3. Scott. 

H. T. Prinsep, Esq. jf , '■ 

From the conclusion of the above letter, 
Mr. Prinsep considered the affair at o& , 
end, and consequently did not send any 
reply. Although the review states that 
an insulting one was returned, which left 
only one course open. 

No. 3. 18th Dec. 183 V 

Sir;—Amongst your multiplicity of 
arrangements in leaving the shore, I sup¬ 
pose my letler two days ago, Ms escaped 
your notice. I therefore beg to inclose 
my account, to which I request an answer 
by the bearer. I am Sir, your meat 
obedient servant,—J, Scott. 

H. T. Prinsep, Esq. 

H. T, Prinsep, Esq. Debjgr to J'.' 1 
Scott, Surgeon, Ac. 

To medical attendance and me¬ 
dicine, including numerous 
visits and several consulta¬ 
tions, during your stay in the 
colony. £50 0 9 


By Credit. 20 0 0 


Bv Balance ...... 30 6 0 

Dec. 18, 1833. 

No. 4 . 18th Dec. 1833, 

Sir}—I am sorry to part with you on 
such terms, but in respect to the de¬ 
mand mode in your letter, find it neces¬ 
sary to say, ihat I resist it, and shall in¬ 
struct Messrs. Cartwright and Allport to 
meet any action you may bring, and to 
accept of■ no compromise. I acknow¬ 
ledge that I Received frequent visits, but 
doubt if they cau fairly be charged os 
professional, seeing that at most of them 
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no profession*! inquiry passed—nothing 
indeed beyond the simple question hour 
are you ? 2 acknowledge also, that from 
the first, I have not been satisfied with 
the means taken by you to ascertain the 
real nature of my complaint, and have not 
thought you knew any tiling about it, or 
its proper treatment. My fee was the 
fee of dissatisfaction—I fully admit it; 
and think you have reason enough to know 
that I was not satisfied with your pro¬ 
fessional treatment of mo; I had hoped, 
however, to be saved the necessity of 
■ saying so. I am. Sir, yours very oliedi- 
ently.—H. T. Prinsep. 

P.S. Above all, I protest against the prac¬ 
tice pursued by you in this instance, viz. 
first sending no bill, in ibeidea that the 
matter was hotter left to the liberality of 
the patient, and then, when disappointed 
.by the result, submitting an exorbitant 
charge, just at the moment of depar¬ 
ture.—H. T. P. 

To Dr. Scott. 

Thp following was given as a copy of 
letter Mo. 2 in the Keview of Tuesday:— 
In acknowledging your note, enclosing a 
Bank bill for 201. on account of my medi¬ 
cal attendance on you, during your stay 
in Van Diemen’s Land, I am sorry to find 
that the profession is so entirely under- 
• sated by you, and 1 am compelled to say, 
that double the sum would have been less 
than 1 am in the habit of receiving for 
much 1 essoinedical attendance. What¬ 
ever maybe my merit in restoring you to 
health, certainly in respect to the interest 
I felt, and the exertions I made, I ex¬ 
pected to be more adequately remune¬ 
rated. Wishing you a pleasant voyage 
to Indt^ and a continuance of good 
health. 

The French comedians hare applied 
for the Chowringhee Theatre, and are 
^permitted to commence their perfnrm- 
f'-«nces on the 10th April. We believe 
they intend commencing with vaudeville* 
„\*vA a pas de deux. Monsieur and' 
.Afadtine Monveau will initiate the Cal¬ 
cutta public into the mysteries of the 
. ■entreehat and the pir uettc. • 

Astatic Society .—The Lord Bishop was 
elected'yesterday (unanimously) one of 
the Vice Presidents of the Asiatic Society, 
in the fboin of Sir John Franks, gone to 
Europe. His Lordship was present, but 
had tto' idea' of any such intention, nor 
was it prMiditaied by the members who 
attended. His lordship, however, with 
his usual felicity of address, embodied 
his thank* in a v«T appropriate compli¬ 
ment to the Society, declaring himself 
deeply interested in every thing which. 


promoted the welfare of India.—Mr, 
Csomu was, on the same occasion, elected 
au honorary member.—The proceedings 
of the evening wore rondoed unusually 
interesting by the exhibition of a very 
ingenious model by Colonel T. C. Watson, 
of a plan to convey the fine coal of Sylbet 
from its elevated situation into the plain 
below;—and of the coins and other nu¬ 
merous articles taken out of the toop of 
Manikiala by M. de Ventura, who has 
presented this valuable collection to Mr. 
Janies Prinsep, the Secretary of the 
Society.—Courier. 

An important regulation has beeuMjb*- 
lished, abolishing Corporal PutiWnments 
from the criminal code of the Mofussil 
Courts, and substituting fines, in certain 
cases, for labour with or without irons. 

Indiqo Maht .—March 5, 1834.— 
Rcjr<rt upon the Market of Seaton 1833.— 
With the statement which we to day offer, 
we expected to have closed our Reports 
of the Season 1833. But there are still 
one or two consignments to arrive (for 
which we hove allowed in our statement,) 
and about 230 chests of Mirzapore and 
inforior Tirhoot Indigo, unsold in Cal¬ 
cutta. These parcels are held at Rs. 180 
to 185, and will probably be purchased 
fpr the American market.—The principal 
sales effected since our last have been 
the following 

chests RV 

M&Co. ) 21 Kishnsghurat 207-8 

NIL 5* 19 (Broken) do. 175 

n K & B Co -J i 96 Ditto. - - -220 

H & Co. 123 Ditto - - - 185to205 
RWM, 61 Tirhoot - -185 
L & B 38 Poorneah - - 180 

M f 8 broken Moor- 

\ shedubad - - 175 

Maseyk f »»» Moorshedabad 215 

H J r J 53 Ditto - - - 212-8 

J j J 120 Bancorah - -*175to205 

F. & Co. | 43 Juanpore . . 185 

P • 17 Mirzapore- - 185 . 

J Me R } 25 B “ corah " ’ 195 ' 

F & Co. 27 Poorneah - - 185 


DA 

K 

GF 

ID 

Hit 


J 33 Kishnaghur - 220 

( 12 (Rejections) 

( Tirhoot - - 165 
13 Jessore - - 210 , 
21 Baxar - - - 160 


AB&Co.^ 


11 (Broken) Jes- 
sore - - - 180 
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CM 38Benares - - 184 
/ SO (Native) Jes- . 
t »o« - - - 195 
Tiie operations of the past season have 
been influenced throughout by many 
circumstances altogether different from 
those of any other within our recollection. 
^—Casting a glance back at the reports of 
importations, we find that to so late a 
period as the middle of November, less 
than 1000 mounds of Indigo had reached 
Calcutta. We were then in receipt of 
accounts of the rise in the English and 
Ifetmch markets, and unusually large 
orde rs h ad already arrived; while the 
smalftHnwg^ of the crop had then been 
ascertained with tolerable accuracy. But 
until the beginning of December, an un¬ 
usual backwardness was shewn by pur¬ 
chasers, who had probably expected that 
the produce of the season would ulti¬ 
mately have been forced upon the market 
from the insolvency of those firms, 
to which about one half of the entire 
crop was consigned. Difficulties bad 
arisen also in the negociation of the bills 
and credits upon which most of the orders 
depended, and a consequent rise in the 
exchange, added to the certainty that for 
the first time, during a period of many 
years, the Company would not enter the 
market as purchasers, led to an expecta¬ 
tion, at one time, that prices would fall 
considerably below those which had been 
quoted upon the first few transactions 
with which the season had opened This 
at first scorned the more probable, as it 
was soon found that Government was 
about to withdraw those facilities from 
the trade, which it had for several years 
afforded by granting advances upon ship¬ 
ments to England; but a further appre¬ 
hended rise in the exchange, consequent 
upon this intention, created an immediate 
anxiety to anticipate the measures of 
Government, and the highest prices of the 
season for the first qualities of Indigo 
were obtained, within a few days of the 
closing of, the Export Warehouse—The 
difficulty of negotiating under the credit, 
upon which the further operations of the 
season now more completely depended, 
became more serious, and the Civil andit 
Military servants who alone had the means 
of taking advantage of the rising exchange 
could only be prevailed upon to do so, 
after a period of such commercial dis¬ 
asters and panic, upon obtaining securi¬ 
ties similar to those which had been pre¬ 
viously required by Government. T)ns 
circumstance presents a feature new to 
the transactionl^cf the place t and the 
embarrassment which it ait first occasioned, 
and some uncertainty as' to whether the 


Sit 

orders that remained unexecuted, would 
be completed under such conditions, 
made the demand for a time mure languid, 
and led to a decided fall in price, not with¬ 
standing the very .moderate quantity of 
Indigo, that in consequence of the pre¬ 
viously hurried shipments to England, 
had lit any one time been in the market. 
—But during the last month, as the im¬ 
portations began daily to lessen, and the 
remaining stock was ascertained to be un¬ 
equal to the orders that continued to ar¬ 
rive, prices of the finer qualities rose to 
their former rates, and especially within 
the last three weeks, the lower qualities 
have sold better than at any previous 
period of the season.—A vory large pro¬ 
portion of the crop has this year, for the 
first time, been brought forward for sale 
in entire parcels at public auction. The 
results have not so materially differed 
from those of private sale, as might per¬ 
haps have been expected with reference 
to the circumstances of the place; yet, 
notwithstanding the success of the first ■■ 
experiment, we are disposed to doubt 
whether this mode of selling, if generally, 
adopted in future seasons, might not be 
attended with many inconveniences that 
have not yet been experienced.—The 
conspicuous position of the Frenah pur¬ 
chasers, has been remarkable throughout 
the season, many of the consignments even 
to England, having been on French ac¬ 
count; while the direct shipments for 
France, exceed those of the former year, 
by nearly rnaunds 10,000. The ex¬ 
portation to England, falls short of last 
year's nearly 30,000 maunds, and to 
America it will probably be about 2,000 
maunds less than last year's.—TlmtoUl 
amount of exportation to the 28th uiffrao, 
was os follows :•— 

To England ... mds. 46263 
“ France - - - - „ 30463 

“ America - - - ,, 2728 

,, Gulph ----», 1213 

„ Bombay- - - - „ 21/5 " 

Mds. 80882 


lirgarding the crop of the present year, 
it is too early to form any correct estimate; 
a 1 that w» f»n yet say is, that endeavours 
ar» making Main, to increase the cultiva¬ 
tion by eftftaing more liberal advances 
than were given last season, as nearly as 
we can ascertain to the extent of perhaps 
ten or. twelve,per cent, on, the year’s 
outlay. The weather has hitherto been 
favourable fisc sowings, but the scanty 
supply of up-country seed, and its latp 
arrival, itU causing much anxiety,— 
W. Caha and Co. 
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life Intvrance Company.—A number 
of gentlemen met on 17th March, at tho 
Office of R. C. Jenkins and Co. Secietaries 
to the Oriental Life Insurance Company, 
for the purpose of completing the pro¬ 
posed arrangement for the transfer of the 
concern to a new Association. A printed 
list of Resolutions, embodying the de¬ 
tails of the scheme, had previously been 
circulated; but these were considerably 
modified at the meeting. The present 
plan of the new Company embraces 1,000 
shares of 1,000 Rupees each, the num¬ 
ber of shares to be held by any one per¬ 
son, being limited to 20. Each chare- 
holdttja to subscribe 250 Rupees per 
shareimfllhdiately, and to give threo notes 
payable on demand, for the rest of his 
subscription; and it is agreed to com¬ 
mence the issue of policies as soon as 250 
shares arefillod up, which there is reason 
to believe will be done in the course of 
the day. R. C. Jenkins and Co. are 
appointed Secretaries, with a Committee 
of Seven Directors. The Society is to 
last seven ye>rs: the present Oriental 
rates of premium are adopted; but the 
profit they are expected to yield to the 
share-holders is, to the extent of one 
quarter, to be divided with the policy¬ 
holders whose policies have run through 
the whole term to which the dividend 
applies. The whole benefit of the bonus 
is confined, to policy-holders who are also 
share-holders. 

Advices from Kota inform us that Raja 
Rana Madhoo Singh, son of Zaftm Sing, 
the celebrated administrator of Kota, died 
after an illness of only a few days, on tlio 
28th February. His son Muddun Singh, 
a youth of 24 years, has succeeded to the 
administrative authority with the consent 
of all classes. It is, possibly, not 
generally known, that the administration 
of the Kota Government is, like the 
sovereignty, hereditary. The Prince pos¬ 
sesses all the external emblems, while the 
actual power is vested in the hands of 
the hereditary minister; a manifest ab¬ 
surdity, unless talent could be transmitted 
in regular descent with an equal degree of 
certainty. 

Letters from Benares mention, that a 
General Court-Martial is now setting at 
Secrole. for the trial of three Officers of 
his Majesty's 3d Buffs. 

Civil Service Annuity -Fund.—At a 
meeting of Civil Servants, Subscribers to 
the Annuity Fund Institution, held 
pursuant to -ruptice at the Town Hall, 
On the Tth Marcb, 1834. Present— 
Messrs. Jims-fettle, G. Saunders. N. 

■ J. Halhed, the Honourable J, E- Elliot, 
R. TuHoh. H, T. Priasep, R. Saunders, 


H. M. Parker, J. F. M. Reid, G. A 
Bushby, J. /£. Down, R. P. Mangles, 
J. Colvin, G. F. Mttclmtock, J. W, 
Alexander, Secretary. Mr. James Pat- 
tie was called to the chair. Road a 
' letter from Mr. Officiating Secretary 
Bushby, dated 30th December last, with 
enclosures. On the motiou of Mr. H. 
M. Parker, the proceedings of the special 
general meetings held on the 26th Aug., 
1833, and 28th October last, wore laid on " 
the table. Mr. H. T. Prinsep then pro¬ 
posed the following resolutionsThat 
it appears to this meeting that the value 
of each annuity will be increased, under 
the condition of paying it for the broken 
period of the year of decease, by a sum 
equal to the present value of a payment rtf 

5001., (half a year's annuity), to be made 
at the end of the period assumed, in the 
table annexed to the printed rules, for the 
duration of the annuitant’s life. That 
upon this calculation, the total value to 
ba added to the valuations of the table, 
for the annuities granted under the rule 
proposed, will be the sums entered in h 
the annexed statement; and the propor¬ 
tion of fine to he contributed, on re¬ 
tirement, will consequently be the half of 
each, as stated in the adjoining column 
of the same statement. That in the event 
of tlio adoption of the rule suggested, by 
which the annuities will be made payable 
to the date of the annuitant's decease, it 
will be necessary to transfer to th^ppeo- 
priatedfund.of the institution a sum in 
each instance equal to the value of n 
future payment of 5001., or Su. Rs. 5,000, 
computed for tho ago of the annuitant 
according to the above scale. That in 
like mftraer, if the annuities of 1,0001. bo 
paid quarterly, instead of as at pres-wt, nl 
the close of the year, the difference of 
value to the fund will be, nine months’ 
interest, on the first quarterly payment of 

2501., plus six months’ interest on the 
second, plus three months’ interest on tho 
third, making, on the assumption of six 
per cent, for the rate of interest, 
221. tOs., or 225 Sa. Rs. per annum. 
That the value of Mi additional annuity 
of this Anount, according to the tables of 
the institution, will be entered as in the 

ubjoined table. That if this advantage 
l.kewise be conceded to the service by the 
Honourable Court'of Directors, as may 
confidently be anticipated, there will 
similarly need. tot be transferred to die 
appropriated funds of the institution, an 
additional sum computed for the life of 
each annuitant, at the rate of the sub¬ 
joined table. That it appears to this 
meeting to be very desirable, that retiring 
servant* Should be enabled to take annui- 
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ties, payable quarterly, and continued to 
Che date of decease; and. If contrary to ex¬ 
pectation, the representation of the civil 
servants saHt&Ung these, amongst other 
advantaged, without any additional pay¬ 
ment, bo not acceded to by the Honourable * 
Court of Directors, the 'members of the 
totvicOwill still considerit an advantage, 
if they be permitted henceforward, to take 
annuities on the terms offered, namely, on 
paying the requited proportion of the ad¬ 
dition*! values to be transferred to the 
appropriated Pond, in order to cover the 
charges incurred. But that the occasion 
should betaken to solicit the attention of 
the Honourable Court, to the inutility of 
calling for any additional contribution, 
oithor by increase of flue, or in any other 
form, when there is in the present condi¬ 
tion, and resources of the institution at 
this presidency, a fund amply sufficient 
to provide for both objects, without 
trenching on its stability or means. 
"That according to the accounts of the fund, 
mode up to the 30th April last, the 
surplus in hand, on that date in excess of 
liidtnce reckoned upon in the pros¬ 
pective calculations of the Fund, was 
SO. Rs. 2,713,289. The interest of 
which sum alone, is more than sufficient 
to provide for both objects. That it will 
require to be considered, in case the 
rules proposed be adopted, whether or no 
to extend the benefit of the payment of 
thejMimjtv to the date of decease, and, 
the further advantage of payments 
quarterly to existing annuities, or, to 
make either or both rules prospective 
only, and give the benefit of them exclu¬ 
sively to future annuitants. That upon 
the existing annuitants, thirty-four in 
mitahw, the total sum to be added 
to tbe appropriated balance of the 
Bind, iu eider to cover a conversion of 
them into pensions payable to the date of 
decease, will be Sa. Re. 7M30. That , 
the further sum to Ire transferred, ip order 
to*convert the same number of annuities 
into pensions, payable by* the quarter, 
will be Rs. 68,314. That it be submitted 
to ifl» Honourable Court, to provider for 
these further appropriations accordingly 
a»4hey may determine, in respect to the 
admission or otherwise of the annuitants 
to tjhe 'benefit of the rules, and whether 
gratuitously, or on contributing the pro- ' 
poSttonoto value of the advantages given. 
That the committee of management of 
the institution be requested to prepare 
rules-, framed on the principles above ex¬ 
plained, in order that the same may be 
submitted for the adoptien of the service 
at large, -and eventually forwarded to the 
Honourable Court of Directors, with a 


suitable representation. The above reso¬ 
lutions having been read and submitted 
from the chair, Mr. Mangles proposed the 
following amendment to be substituted 
for them:—That, since the Honourable 
Court of Directors could not have been 
aware at the date of their dispatch to the 
government of Bombay, dated the 10th 
June last, of the prayer of the memorial 
submitted to them under date the 25th 
Sept, last, or of the tenor of tbe proposi¬ 
tions laid before them on the 26th Aug., 
this meeting, anticipating a favourable 
result to those applications, does not con¬ 
sider the service to be in a position to 
discuss the question of a continuppg of 
the annuities to the date of desrtfi, as pro¬ 
posed to their consideration in the present 
dispatch of the honourable Court. The 
amendment, being socondcd by Mr. 
Colvin, was put from the chair, when the 
votes being equal in number, for and 
against it, the amendment was not 
curried. The original resolutions being 
then put to the vote, were carried by 
a majority, consisting of nine members 
present at the meeting. The votes by 
proxy, addressed to the chairman of tho 
meeting, seven iu number, being openod, 
were in favour of the question; none 
were in favour of the proposition to post¬ 
pone the consideration of it. The thanks 
of the meeting were then voted to the 
chairman for his able and impartial conduct- 
in the chair, 
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(Signet!) J. PATTLE, Chairman, 
Civil Scrvii« Army. Fund Office, • 
March 12,1834. 


liulet prepared by theCommittee of Manage¬ 
ment, in conformity with the above Pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Rule 33.—In modification of the 28th 
Rule of the Institution, it is hereby pro¬ 
vided, that from and after the 30th of 
April next ensuing, Annuities will he 
granted to retiring Members of the Ser¬ 
vice, entitled to and claiming the same, 
payable to the date of decease, on their 
entering into a written engagement by 
binding themselves to pay, if so required 
by the Honourable JheCourt of Directors, 
a sum equal to half the value of the benefit 
^derived under this condition. The com¬ 
putation of the said value will bo made 
according to the annexed Table, unless 
otherwise ordered by the Honourable 
Court of Directors, to whose correction 
the.calculations ire subject.—For every 
Annuity made payable to the date of 


decease. under the above Rule, a sum 
equal to the discount value of the addi¬ 
tional payment stipulated as entered in. 
the Table annexed, (or in any corrected 
Table that may be substituted for the 
same, if the Court of Directors shall 
direct such substitution,) shall be trans¬ 
ferred in the accounts of the Institution 
to the head of appropriated Assets, in 
order to cover the additional charge to the 
Fond arising from such payment.—N. B. 
This Rule, i£-a similar one be adopted at 
the other Presidencies, may be at once 
parried into effect, the calculations, &e. 
being subject to the currectiou of the 
Court of Directors. Vide letter to Bom¬ 
bay Government, 10th June, 1833, to¬ 
wards the end. 

Rule 34.— Jn further modification of 
the 28th Rule above referred to, it is 
hereby provided that, from and after the 
30th April, 183.3, Annuities will, at tho 
option ol retiring servants, be given, pay¬ 
able either as at present, at the dose of 
the year, or quarterly, After each thrfee ', 
months of the year. Provided, however, 
that for every Annuity mode payable 
quarterly, an additional sum equivalent 
to this advantage, computed according to 
the Table annexed, shall be transferred to 
the bead of appropriated Funds in the 
accounts of the Institution, in order to 
cover the additional charge to it from this 
alteration in the mode of payment. 

Note.—This Rule will requirotoju^, 
passed and submitted for tho approval and 
confirmation of the Court of Directors, 
before it can be carried into effect. If 
the Honourable Court require retiring ser¬ 
vants to pay for the benefit conferred by 
it, they will add a clause to that effect. 

J. W. Alexander, Seeretqg^ 

Tap. Governor Generaj/s Minute. 
—The India Gazette has the following 
remarks on the order in the Judicial and 
Revenue Departments :—“ With regard 
to the particular object of the Minute, it 
should never bo forgotten, that much Of 
the difficulty experienced by Government 
in giving efficiency to its European 
Atfincy is self-created,—unnecessarily 
soqmriuRuced by the .very constitution of 
the Government: The Government is 
olministered. by an exclusive and privi- 
logedseryum, and this, beyond all reason¬ 
able doUbtv is the root of the evil which 
the Governor General laments and seeks 
to remedy, - It ^admitted, indeed, that 
tltis character of the service precludes 
the possibility of realising the whole of- 
those benefits which society derives from 
emulation in other lauds ; and that the 
high emoluments attached even to those 
appointments, which must necessarily 
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under existing circumstances, be filled by 
men, whose abilities for public employ* 
ment do not rise above mediocrity, tend 
to diminish the beneficial effects of a ju¬ 
dicious application of the great stimulus 
of reward to the minds of public fune- 
tionaries. But while these facts are 
prominently admitted, they are regarded 
only as drawbacks, not requiring to be 
themselves removed, but to be counter- 
acted by the principle of emulation, and 
by the machinery which .the order of 
government provides. The Governor 
General has not the power of altering 
the constitution of the service, and it 
would be unjust to alter it without the 
ftilfilment, both in letter and in spirit, of 
all the conditions under which the ser¬ 
vice has been entered. But it is not the 
less necessary explicitly to recognize the 
important truth, that the constitution of 
the service is its original sin; not the 
want of any of those moral and intel¬ 
lectual qualifications, capable of existing 
under such a constitution, and necess&ry 
to render it a blessing to society and an 
efficient instrument of good government. 
Until this constitution is altered, every 
attempt to apply the principle of emula¬ 
tion must fail of the effects expected from 
it. There may be, and there will be, in 
the service, unsullied integrity, high 
talent, unwearied diligence, and every 
description of official aptitude in particu¬ 
lar, per haps, in numerous cases; but 
TlIafdMfijll be all these, not because of 
the principle of emulation, Which is vir¬ 
tually neutralized, but through other 
influences, religious, moral, and social, 
by which the characters of individuals 
are formed, and, in spite of the inherent 
v\gn£f the service, its exclusiveness, the 
eradication of which will alone give'full 
play to the Governor General's prmum 
mobile of improvement. 

Governor General's Minute.— 
Judicial and Revenue Department .—The 
exigencies of the public service, as re¬ 
gards the demand for improved Executive 
Officers, are daily becoming more press¬ 
ing; and the difficulty of meeting this 
demand, under the peculiar circumstances 
of our Civil Agency, must increase in an 
equal ratio. 2. The causes of this embar- 
rtesment lie upon the surface. It is un¬ 
deniable that the administration of the 
, country requires more from public ser¬ 
vants at the present day, than at an earlier 
period -of our ascendancy in this country; 
principally, perhaps, because the more 
general pervasion of light and knowledge 
has tended to bring thg character of our 
Executive Administration into bolder re¬ 
lief. It is equally clear to my mind, that 


whilst the Native population, on the one 
hand, are eagerly availing themselves in 
every quarter, of every offer of liberal edu- 
cat ion, and theLegislature, on the other, is 
opening wide the portals of India, to every 
Englishman who chooses to invest his 
capita) in her agriculture or manufactures, 
every yesr will add urgency to the call 
for more energetic endeavours to improve 
alike our fiscal institutions and resources; 
to ensure a better and more speedy ad¬ 
ministration of justice; and to maintain 
that relative superiority on the part of our 
European Agency, upon which, as it 
necessarily represents the Government 
itself in the eyes of the great ma ss .i^ ouv 
subjects, all our moral power nufftHur- 
edly depend.—3. As therefore the demand 
upon the public functionary for energy 
and ability is far greater than in 1793, 
and will certainly be raised still higher; 
as his conduct and capacity are now ob¬ 
noxious to the observstions of a commu¬ 
nity daily advancing in intelligence, and 
already very superior, in that respect, to 
the people for whom the system was ori¬ 
ginally devised; and as the very neces¬ 
sity under which we have been placed of 
employing Native officers in responsible 
situations, in both the great branebea of 
administration, renders it indispensable 
that the development of mind which such 
a stimulus will unquestionably generate, 
should be compensated, in the scale of 
qualification, by a proportionate advance¬ 
ment on the part of those covenanted ser¬ 
vants ofWhe Company, by whom the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Native authorities must 
be superintended and controlled. Allow¬ 
ing due weight to these considerations, 
and jo others which might be adduced, I 
consider it imperative upon the Govern¬ 
ment to avail itself of every mesas that 
can be devised, to encourage or enable 
its European Agency to keep pace in the 
progress of improvement with the emer¬ 
gencies of the times.—4. No measure, in 
my judgment, will so effectually promote 
.this end, as such a declaration on the 
part of the Government, with respect to 
the principles on which promotion will 
henceforward be dispensed, as shall give 
emulation a wider aphere of influence, 
and a more powerful operation upon all 
minds within that sphere, than that grand 
motive to useful and honourable exertion 
has hitherto possessed. I am well aware 
that the exclusive nature of the service to 
which it is proposed to apply this excite¬ 
ment, precludes the possibility of realis¬ 
ing the whole of those benefits which 
society derives from its influence in other 
lands; that here, in fact, officers of high 
responsibility are so numerous, whilst the 
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body, of those eligible to fill thorn is so 
small, that compel iiirm may almost bo 
considered as inverse; the difficulty being 
rather to find an officerfor the place, than 
a situation for aoofficer. I am aware. also, 
that the high emoluments attached even 
to those appointments, which must neces¬ 
sarily, under existing circumstances, be 
filled , by men whose abilities for public 
employment do not rise above mediocrity, 
must unavoidably tend to diminish the 
beneficial effects of a judicious application 
of the great stimulus of reward to the 
minds of our public functionaries. But 
these drawbacks, whilst I allow them all 
th eir w eight in my estimate of probable 
resulth, cannot affect my conviction that 
the exigencies of the service call for the 
general infusion of a new principle of 
exertion; and that we must look to emu¬ 
lation as the “ primum mobile” of im¬ 
provement.—6. I have used the expres¬ 
sion “ a new principle,” with reference 
to emulation, although I know that many 
appointments are already, and must neces¬ 
sarily be appropriated to merit, rather than 
regarded aa regular steps in the scale of 
promotion by seniority .because it is certain 
that such appointments are either attain¬ 
able, only by officers of pre-eminent 
qualifications, or are confined to the 
highest ranks of the service. Now, 
the stimulus, in the first instance, ia 
necessarily limited to a very few; and, in 
the second, the reward is at such a dis¬ 
tance from the possible enjoyment, of 
the great majority of those to whom it is 
held out, as to lose, almost entirely, its 
{tower of attraction. It is my object so to 
employ the means which we possess for 
the excitement of emulation, as to bring 
the motive into close contact witft every 
mind, throughout the Civil Service, in 
order that it may be superadded to all 
which are already in operation to quicken 
those who are susceptible of its influence 
to still more energetic exertions.—6. 
With this view, then, I propose, that it 
be publicly notified that no officer, what¬ 
ever hi* standing in relation to a vacant 
situation, will be appointed to succeed to 
it, unless he be eonsidered by Govern¬ 
ment! properly qualified'to. do justice .to 
the trust about to be confided to him; and 
that in the event of any deficiency in the 
neqnbite qualifications, he, as well as all 
others in the same predicament, will be 
passed over in favor of any junior on the 
. gradation list, competent to discharge the 
functions of the supposed office with real 
efficiency. To render this rule practically 
> operative, it will, of course, be necessary 
to fix a high standard of official compet¬ 
ence, so as to raise it to a level with the 


juM demands of the people of this cow®’ 
try upon their rulers, and with our own 
responsibility, as the delegated Governors 
of such an empire.—7- But before the 
proposed system can be brought into 
general operation, it is indispensable that 
the means be devised for affording to Go¬ 
vernment, the necessary information in 
regard to the official character and merits 
of every officer employed in the civil ad¬ 
ministration of the country-—8. It is 
requisite that this information should he 
publicly, as well as amply, and regularly 
supplied, not only that we, upon whom 
the responsibility of appointments rests, 
may exercise our proper functions with 
satisfaction to our own sense of justice; 
but that all whose interests areaffected by 
the working of the system, may feel that a 
conscientious regard to the claims of official 
merit, according to the fairest standard 
which it has been found possible to 
frame, has been the principle of selection. 

9. As matters are regulated at present, 
the knowledge which I possess of the 
real merits of the parties Whom it d? 
volves on me to nominate to the Counci* 
Board for promotion, especially if they 
move in the lower grades of the service, 
is often extremely limited; and (which 
is still more injurious to the publio in¬ 
terests,) as I stated in a former minute, 
we are too often left in the dark, with 
regard to the incompetence, misconduct, 
or slothful habits of functionaries, filling 
important posts, until these caaVtfTWW* 
produced effects, seriously, and it may 
be irreparably detrimental. The con¬ 
sequence is, that whilst merit is some¬ 
times neglected, through ignorance of its 
existence, examples of punishment, even 
when notoriously deserved, are also 
almost entirely wanting.—10. 1 pfflfwse, 
therefore, is regards the Judicial and 
Revenue Departments, that every officer, 
Court, or board, to whom covenanted 
officers are placed in subordination, shall 
publicly report half ye Ay upon their 
official qualifications and conduct; that 
the report of the magistrate and collector 
upon his deputy or assistants shall be 
forwarded to the Commissioner, and by 
him, with his own comments thereon, 
and a corresponding statement with re¬ 
spect to all the Magistrates, and Collec¬ 
tors, and independent Joint Magistrates 
and Deputy Collectors under his juris¬ 
diction, to the Nixamut Adawlut or Sud- 
der Board, as the officer reported on may 
be subject to the one or the other; and 
that the superior controlling authorities, 
in like manner, shall review the whole of 
these returns, ami submit them, with a 
declaration of their own opinions in con- 
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fi rotation of, or dissent from those ex¬ 
pressed l>y the Commissioners and Ma¬ 
gistrates and Collectors respectively, and 
a report upon the qualifications mid con¬ 
duct of all the officers of the former 
class, for our information, i propose, 
also, that the Courts of Sudder Devannee, 
and Nizamut Adawlut shall submit simi¬ 
lar reports regarding the Civil, and Ses¬ 
sions Judges.—11. These reports should 
present, m regard to each individual, a 
statement of hia general qualifications for 
the public service, with distinct reference 
to his temper, discretion, patience, and 
habits of application to public business; 
his knowledge of the Native languages, 
and, pie-eminently his disposition and 
behaviour towards the people, high and 
low, with whom he is brought into official 
contact. I hare not included integrity 
among these qualifications, though of 
course, it is the virtue on which the value 
of all the rest is dependent; because I 
am happy in the persuasion that it will 
very inrely be found wanting. But under 
the plan which 1 propose it will, un¬ 
doubtedly, be the duty of every con¬ 
trolling authority, to bring to the notice 
of bis immediate superiors, any well 
authenticated information which may 
reach him of comqrt practices on the 
part of his subordinates.—19. In making 
this call upon the several controlling au¬ 
thorities, it cannot be necessary to remind 
t hem tha t the Civil Service is exclusive 
hiflfHMlbd; that thoughts, interests, and 
lives of the whole Indian population ore 
committed to their care; that their acts 
will every day, become more and more the 
subject of public discussion and criti¬ 
cism; and, that the peculiar beneficial 
pri^jleges which they enjoy, cannot long 
be upheld unless their counterpart obli¬ 
gations be discharged with efficiency. It 
may be added, that the plan is based 
upon the conviction that they have in¬ 
dividually, th<^ credit and honour of the 
service warmly at heart; and this con¬ 
sideration, added to those high motives 
to’, the conscientious discharge of duty 
qbore enumerated, may, I am persuaded, 
warrant the Government in expecting 
that, ^though the task imposed may oc¬ 
casionally prove of an invidious and pain¬ 
ful fittture, it will be performed in fur* 
tftcrKnce of the objects contemplated— 
objects alike valuable to the governors 
andboVemed,in anjunilinching, impartial, 
andunC<!^nj«omising spirit.—13. In con¬ 
clusion, I will merely observe, that l am 
not aware of any objections to the pro¬ 
posed plan, which mighty not be urged 
with at least equal cogency mjuimt every 
mods, by whieh a government could pos¬ 


sibly inform itself with regard to the 
official qualifications of its servants. To 
say that it is susceptible of abuse, that 
the merits of one officer may be.unduly 
magnified, whilst the claims of another 
may he unjustly depreciated, (though 
the proposed checks will go far to obviate 
such partiality, or that, which is more 
probable, a bad apirit may in some in¬ 
stances be generated, even by the most 
faithful discharge of duty on the part of 
the superior authority, is but to allege 
that the scheme, like all other schemes, 
will not produce unalloyed good. I deem 
it absolutely necessary, that we should 
possess the iuformation which it is cal- 
riilated to afford, and I do not thinlcthat 
that information is obtainable by any 
other process open to so few objections. 
It is very far from my intention to ad¬ 
vocate the establishment of a system of 
espionage, or to propose that the reports 
should be other than open official records 
of opinion. Such declarations of opinion 
the government has assuredly a right to 
demand from those of its servants, who 
are vested with the control of covenanted 
subordinates; and it must be strongly 
impressed upon them, that they will be 
held responsible for the effects of that 
misconduct which they may fail to re¬ 
port. But it must equally be remain- 
berod by officers so reporting, that if it 
shall sometimes be thoir ungrateful duty 
to allege incapacity, or misconduct on the 
.part of an inferior, they thereby perform 
a most acceptable service to the people, 
over whom such an incompetent or un¬ 
worthy functionary is placed; and that 
they will also enjoy the opportunity of 
recordpig the meritorious qualities of 
those who are really worthy of such 
commendation, and of thus supplying 
the government with data, for the just 
and beneficial allotment of official re¬ 
words. With reference to these con¬ 
siderations, I am convinced that the plan 
will be duly appreciated and gratefully 
receivod by the great majority of those 
whose feelings alone deserve to be con¬ 
sulted on such an occasion; and it is not 
the least of its recommendations, to my 
.mind, and that it cannot but tend to 
promote, in a very essonti&l degree, the 
most desirable end of offciai'4tbordina- 
tion.—(Signed)—W. C, Benfwck.— Cal¬ 
cutta, January 15 th 1S34. - * 

The Coarg Rajah .—A private letter 
from Madras states, that five companies of 
the 59th were to march, in two days, 
to Cannanore, via Bangalore, and the re- ' 
maimler go round by sea. No news from, 
Coorg had been received on the 5th, but £■' 
it was fully anticipated' that two days 
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more would deckle the question of peace 
or war.' Our correspondent hopes the 
former—for our power, he observes, 
against the Rajah would‘be that <rf an 
elephant against a fly; and he deprecates 
this fly-crashing in this Instance, be¬ 
cause the Cotirg Rajah's ancestors were 
our staunchest allies, and.no honour can 
be derived 'from such & proceeding. True 
—but we must not on that account suffer 
a sacred right to be violated, or au impe¬ 
rative duty “to be neglected. Let the 
Rajah give up the man whom he has no 
right to retain, or take the consequences. 
Ouir correspondent, however, expressos 
some, apprehension that the diplomatic 
correspondence on our side has not been 
so conciliatory as it might, indeed, ought 
to have been. If so, this we admit is an 
error; for so far from tlicir being any 
reason Why we should not be considerate 
and courteous in our treatment of this 
powerless chieftain, true magnanimity 
and a recollection of his father’s aid, 
without which we might, not so easily 
have triumphed over Tippno’s power, 
especially called for such a course in this 
case. Lord William, it Is said, had with 
that judgment ahd right feeling, which 
are so characteristic of his Lordship, im¬ 
mediately on his arrival, adopted a most 
courteous tone in addressing the Rajah, 
though it was foared that this change 
would comft rather too late to accomplish 
the object. The Rajah's correspondence 
has been marked bv much insolence, hut 
no'less ability; and has surprised all who 
have been mode acquainted with it, con¬ 
sidering that we have been taught to re¬ 
gard him as a mere savage of the woods. 
His dispatches are said to be a medley of 
the Persian and €anare*e languages, that 
rendered translation difficult; but our 
correspondent supplies us with ^speci¬ 
men or two of the style;—“Youtalk to 
me of my severity—of ray cruelties. But, 
Sir, look at home. If a government, pos¬ 
sessing the unlimited powers which you 
enjoy, and celebrated as you are for jus¬ 
tice, for clemency, and for humanity—if 
you occasionally find wretches so base- 
hearted and so evil ’disposed as to conspire 
against yon , and if you are therefore com¬ 
pelled to nuke such frightful examples & 
lately : '«tt’B«ij^amre Yblwlag men away 
from guns), isitwonderfulfhat L, a poor, 
weak, powerless prince, should'find per¬ 
sons iu disposed enough towards me to 
oonapire againat my government ? Is it 
strange-that I also am compelled to resort 
to severity?” And again— “ K you con- 
rinoe to afford-w shatter and heme to all 
frthoa»j,»rii dtopoead towards me,'who may 
toke ajMjfijjer 1 m your ter ri tori es, I shall 


soon have the very coolies in the roads 
turning themselves.round, and scratching 
themselves (a tootferipri) like monkios be¬ 
fore my feee. Again, in an insolent 
strain—" Such a ride of uninterrupted 
power,ns has followed your footsteps in 
India has. never before been seen iu the 
history of ages, * You came a nation of 
traders, and you have successively de¬ 
stroyed everynative state with whom you 
have conic in contact by your avarice, your 
treachery, and your bad faith. But the 
hour of vengeance slid I jot conic, the day 
of retribution shall yet arrive, ami even 
perhaps in my time, I may yet he the 
humble weapon in the hands of the al¬ 
mighty, with which you may sorely be 
punished, and the hour way yet be that 
shall sec you a suppliant to me for suc¬ 
cour, as your predecessors once before 
were to my ancestors.” It must lie iuU 
miitcd, that the Rajah has here rather 
unceremoniously tohl us some undeniable 
truths, aud addressed us in u style to 
which we are Little accustomed in the 
prespnl day. As for his threats, they are, 
of course mere brutwn fulmen. He is 
helpless, and of course must give up Mr. 
Gnome’s servant. In fact, in two day? 
more, if he did not adopt that prudent 
alternative, our troops were to nmreh into 
his territories. . 

Indigo ,—The up-country seed crop has 
failed to a considerable extent. Iu tlie 
districts of Tirhoot, Mirzaporo, am. 
liabad, planters have been forced to draw 
half their supplies of seod from Bengal, 
and it is yet problematical whether the 
seed of the lower provinces will answer iu 
those districts in which it has never yet 
been used. Considerable parts of the 
October sowings have foiled; an&tolhis 
circumstance' combined with the inferior 
quality'of the seed alresdy received, has 
given rise to no little apprehension on die 
part of the planters. 

Since the capture of Bhurtpore, the 
fort has been garrisoned by English 
troops^ It Is said that the Resident has 
informed, the Rajah, that it is in future 
lo be garrisoned by bis troops. 

TIw Qwernar- General.—The Governor? 
Goners^'has had a slight relapse of his 
-omplatut, and has been, strongly recom- 
mended'to proceed to the Hills, called 
NeelgiripgBe most salubrious spot in the 
Deccan. Adawk.was accordingly laid 
for h» Ltosjahipf whoae return to this 
Presidency is accordingly expected to be 
thereby delayed for about a month.—A 
letter flrom Mr. Secretary Macnaghtcn, 
■ dated Bangaloref the 11th March, states 
that tim Governor-General's health con¬ 
tinues to improve. 
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Raja Ram 3fohu» Roy.—The Hurkarn 
states, that the statement of the Chund- 
rika—that Radha Prisad Boy, tbespn of 
Rammohun Roy, hacl performed the usual 
ceremonies of mourning for his father 
according to the Hindoo ritual—is wholly 
unfounded. The object of it was to mis¬ 
represent him, as haring relapsed into 
that superstition of which the Chundrika 
is the chosen organ and advocate, and into 
those absurdities which iu Radha Prisad 
Roy, as in us,only excite a smile of 
pity. 

Sustention from Office. —Mr. C. Glass, 
Principal Sudder Ameen of Poorneah, 
has been suspended by order of the Vice 
President in Council. Mouluvo? Ruku 
Ooddeen will continue to officiate as Prin¬ 
cipal Sudder Ameen. 

Supreme Court. —E. B. Ryan, Esq. was 
sworn in Sealer of the Supreme Court on 
the 24th of March last. 

Colvin $ Co .—The papers have animad¬ 
verted upon tlje order passed by the 
Commissioner in the Insolvent Court on 
'■ Saturday last, in the case of Colviu, & Co. 
The-statuto provides that, when (^editors 
in number and amount for more than half 
the liabilities, shall have given their con¬ 
sent, the insolvent may obtain his dis¬ 
charge. In the,present case, the Court 
ordered the Examiner to verify the claims 
of the creditors. Now the Examiner is 
also the Assignee of the estates, and of 
*aMHNhJiad previously ascertained the 
validity of claims, before he allowed them 
to be entered in the schedules. But this 
was not deemed satisfactory, and he was 
ordered to make a formal report Upon the 
subject, by which nothing is gained ex¬ 
cept the loss of time. * 

Same of absence.—We loam from the 
Mofussil papers, that the officers in the 
Kurual district have been refused leave of 
absence, which is supposed to be occa¬ 
sioned by the critical state of affairs lb ^ 
the Punjab, 

Two claims on the estate of Alexander 
and Co., verified under the signature of * 
the assignees, for Rs. 10,048, uud Rt. 
1,578, were put up at auction yesterday, " 
(Friday) at the Exchange. The amount! 
•old fat one anna and one pie iu the ru¬ 
pee. A claim on the bank of Hindqptan ‘ 
for JjU. 4,243, was also put up, and sold , 
for two annas and two pies in the 
r upee. , 

Major' Davidson, of the Engineers, has 
succeeded in yoking a dromedary to a 
buggy, at LUeknow. It went with great 
ease, at the rate of eight miles per hour. 


ing. She was moved with great facility.on 
a horizontal plane, supported on a cradle. 

The 3d Opium Sale took place SlUhinsL 
Chnts - High. Low. Aver. ProotetU- 
Behar, 1390 943 923 93508 12,99,700 
Benares, 980 915 905 905 9 9 8,87,500 
Extract from a letter frotit Ranecgunge 
( Alexanderand Co's. Colliery), dated 17th 
March,—“ My palkee top yesterday was 
broke through in three places, by hail- 
ttonet, some four inches long, and one oi 
the bearers knocked down by them.” 

'rite Army .—It is now positivch 
stated, that his Majesty’s lfitlt Lancers 
are to march to Agrn next cold season, 
and that orders have been transmitted to 
tho executive engineer, to commence at 
that station the construction of barracks 
and stables for their accommodation 
The 8th cavalry, it is s del, will move 
from their present uncomfortableqimi tors 
on the Maidan, where they have been 
exposed for two years to all the incle¬ 
mency of the weather (in addition to three 
years exposure at Nussecrsbnd) to the 
snug stables of the 16th. We do not 
know what is to become of the miserable 
barracks of the Lancers, but if government 
purpose removing the horses of the 8th to 
the stables of the 16th, we are of opinion it 
ought at its own expense, to construct huts 
for the abode of the men, they having 
already built at their own cost, a set of 
lines in the viciuity of the village of 
Mahorlee. It is as much a part of the 
duty of government .to provide accommo¬ 
dation for their native troops in quarters, 
as in the field,—the English and all the 
continental nations do so, and why the 
Sipahecs should be made an exception 
to the»commqn practice, we are at a loss 
to divine—*t looks metre particularly invi¬ 
dious, at the larger stations of the army, 
where lack Sepoy is in the daily habit of 
spying the jrettt free lodging of his Euro¬ 
pean fellow soldiers. Ttis not mentioned 
■whether the 2d brigade of horse artillery 
accompanies the 16th to Agra—but we 
. should think the same causes would 
operate to render its removal necessary. 

. It is said that the Quarter-Masterships 
of Carps are to be abolished—that Inter¬ 
preters are to receive Only 100 Rupees a 
month—atid that the duties hitherto car¬ 
ried on* by the Quartermaster, will in 
future be performed by > Sergeant, under 
the immediate controul of the Adjutant. 
W,e are happy to learn that Dr. Gerard 
has returned in safety, to Lahore. Great, 
reductions in the Civil Service are ex* ^ 
parted, and we hear that the higher mili- 


William Bentindc; was moved forward 6Q particularly the non-combatants, such a* 

feet this morning, preparatory to launch- the Auditor-General, &c. -V 
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Kumowrt of the Hay .—We hear that stance will be useful to officers who may 

Shah Shoojah has completely humbled the hereafter hare to sit on General Courts 

pride of the Ameers of Sinde. They have Martial:—The Court was composed of a 

given him seven lacs of rupees, and President and 'fifteen members, or six- 

conceded to him other advantages. It teen in all: The votes, as nearly as we 

appears that Colonel Fottinger succeeded can recollect, were as follows, but we 

in nothing in Sinde, save in creating alarm cannot vouch for their complete accuracy: 

among the Ameers!—Runjeet Sing has —7, for dismissals ; 4, for suspension; 

hod a wonderful rally, and he now trans- 3, for degradation; 2, for acquittal.- 

acts business as usual.—Thfe Lion of the The Court, considering that in awarding 

Punjaub having learnt that Futteh Ally, punishment they ought to be guided by 

Shah of Persia had derived great benefit the largest number of votes agreeing in 

from the use of beer, sent to Loodiana opinion, which was seven, decided that 

for a hundred bottles of Hodgson’s best! sentence of dismissal should be recorded 

We hear that the Reverend Joseph WolfFe against the prisoner. But it is evident, 

figures away with evidently much less zeal from the abstract given above, that if 

and enthusiasm since the death of the seven only voted for dismissal, and the 

Hero of the Millenium, young Napoleon ! Court was composed of sixteen members. 

The natives of this city hare a strange that nine must have voted against dis- 

story of Maun Sing of Joudpoor. They missal, by voting in favour of some other 

say he is about to abdicate or to be de- description of punishment, so that, in 

posed !—A rhinoceros from the Burmese fact, the sentence recorded against the 

country has been brought to Delhi, nnd prisoner was not the sentence of the Court, 

may be seen in the RoshunpooraMohulla, but of a minority of the Court—nine 

where crowds of people collect to look at members voted for a lesser degree of 

it, at the rate of 2 pice per head. It is punishment than dismissal; but their 

said that overtures for its purchase have - 1 votes, in the estimation of the law officer, 

been made ou the part of his majesty ; were outweighed by those of the seven 

the owners demand for it four thous&ud unanimous members, *in consequence of 

rupees.—A bazaar report is current that the votes of the former being split into 

an Envoy has arrived from Oude on the fractional parts. Two members having 

part of the King of Lucknow to negoci- agreed in a verdict of not guilty, refused 

ate for his recognition on the part of his to vote in favor of any description of 

majesty, which lias not hitherto been the punishment, on the plea that as they had 

case. The offer is said to be a peisheush acquitted the prisoner of all guilt, they 

and annual subsidy, for which the Luck- could not consdientiously award aq 
now Prince is to be declared % crowned against a mnn^ in their opinion, inbocent 

king, subordinate to the King of Delhi, of crime. This was no doubt an honour- 

Mirza Saleem and his party are said to able and conscientious scruple; but the 

oppose the mission; but his object seems Commander-in-chief justly remarks, that 

only to throw difficulties in the way that members of a Court Martial have two 

he may secure more money at the fend.— functions to perform—as jurors they bring 

Wc hear that a new Cantonmeut is to be in a verdict of guilty or not guilty 
formed near Agra, in the direction of sequentiy is judges they mete out a 
Secundra: the Lancers and another king’s punishment proportionate to the offence, 

corps, and the 2nd brigade of Horse Artil- and if the majority find the prisoner 
lery are to come to Agra, Sir Jasper Ni- guilty* that, in the eye of the law, is the 

colls to command in the field, and to have opinion of the Court, to which the mino- 

his head-quarters at Agra; hut General rity in the-passing of sentence must ad- 
Watson is to come up the country and . here. »It is, therefore, incumbent on the 
command until Sir Jasper’s arrival,— latter to bow to the decision of the greater 
Delhi Gazette. numbegf and, dismissing from their minds 

Cowls Martial .■—Many of our military their individual opinions, to join in giving 

readers, we venture to say, dp not tfco- effect to the verdict, by awarding a 

roughly understand the nature of the pfiaalty'ilidSMjuafie to the offence of which 

flaw which vitiated the proceedings of the prisoner heel-been declared guilty, 

the General Court Martial, assembled in Comrrtot* sense dictates that the minority 

November last, fat the trial of an officer of must give into the opinion of the majority; 

this Establishment.—The general order for, supposing the latter return a verdict 

publishing the extract of the proceedings of not guilty, the former (the minority) 

states, that Wing to an “ illegal division must waive their individual sentiments, 

of the votes upon the finding,” the sen- and concur In pronouncing the prisoner 

tone? was nulimed.—We believe the fol- innocent equally (as in the former case) 

lowhfgeip'anation of the above circum- against their conscientious belief. Seven 

I&ui^ndia and Col. Mag. Vox., via. No. 46. Sept. -2b * 
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members having voted for dismissal, four 
for suspension, three for degradation, 
(>. e. to be placed below one or two 
officers in his regiment), and two for no 
punishment at all, the Commander-in- 
chief remarks, that the votes of the seven, 
being a minority, should have been thrown 
out of consideration, and the attention of 
the Court exclusively directed to the 
nine, who, by deliberation and concession 
to each other, might have agreed to award 
some medium punishment of less severity 
than dismissal from the service.— Causa- 
pore Examiner. 

The Army .—The borne authorities at 
the India House are adopting a new sys¬ 
tem to defraud military officers of rank 
and pay, by conniving at those individuals 
who have interest, being permitted to 
extend the period of furlough beyond fivo 
years. By this means the favoured few 
are retained at home tine die, at the ex¬ 
pense of their juniors, since the Court 
saves the whole of the pay and allowance 
of the absent officer. Formerly, afer five 
years, an absent officer was struck off the 
army list; but now several instances have 
occurred of individuals being allowed to 
return to the regiments, after being 
absent beyond the allotted period.— 
Meerut Observer. 

CURRENT VALUE Of GOVERNMENT SECU¬ 
RITIES, March 1834. 

Bills.—American on London, under 
Credits at 6 months sight, to the ex- 
-*3££sSufis0001. have been sold at 2s. 3Jd. 
to 2s. Ufd; per. Sicca Rupee, and In¬ 
surance Bills to the extent of 1 ,400 at 
2s. Id. per Rupee. 

Freights to London 21. 15s. to 31. for 
dead weight, and 31. to 41. 1 Os. for light 
goo ds. Bullion—\ per cont.— 

<***► To buy. To soil. 

Ss. Ks. 

Remit. Loan,Cur. CL pram. 24 0 33 Op.ct. 
class 1 . . . . 20 ' 

do. 2 ... . 0 12 

do. 3 ... . 03 

, No. 1 to 720pd. off 
Stand) 721 to 1150 . Q 1 

5pr. cl. J 1150 to 1600 . 0 2 

t 1601 to 15200 from i to 2 percent, 
prem. according to the number. 
Third or New 5 pr.ot. boon 2 19pm. 2 8 pm. 

jPburpr. ci. Loan .... 8 Odt. 0 #2 dt.. 
tii&of Bengal Shares 4,0000pm. 3,9000 mp 

, Miscellanea. —The landed property be- 
ta'hgiM to Mackintosh & Co., have been 
to he disposed of by lottery. 
Thereato 14 prises valued at 52,0000 Rs., 
alrd 2,000 tickets at 200 Rs. each.—The 
Bengal Military Orphan Society hare de¬ 
termines to'send to England for a Secre¬ 
tary.—A meeting, had taken place for the 
purpose of considering the expediency of 
establishing a Chamber of* Commerce in 


Calcutta.—The attornies and barristers 
of the Supreme Court had presented an 
Address to Sir John Franks on his retire¬ 
ment from the bench.—A Public Meeting 
was to be called on the 5th of April, to 
take into consideration the most advisa¬ 
ble manner of commemorating the me¬ 
mory of the late much lamented Rajah 
Rammohnn Roy. Whatever plan may be 
adopted, one grand and important effect 
will be produced by snch a measure; it 
will prove to the native* that merit will 
always be respected,—worth always ac¬ 
knowledged, whether the possessor be 
rich or poor — high or low—white or 
black.—A duel took place on 17th, March, 
between Mr.Hjime, late of the Army, and 
Lieut. Rainey of the Buffs, at which 
the lattei fell, and was conveyed in a dan¬ 
gerous state to the General Hospital. 

English School at Moorshedabad. —We 
learn that the study of the English lan¬ 
guage has been introduced into the Ni- 
zamut school at Moorshedabad. This 
measure owes its origin to Capt. Thores- 
by, who applied to the committee of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction for two competent English 
teachers. Several persons appeared as 
candidates for the situation, but two of 
the College students have been appointed, 
who have since left Calcutta, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Moorshedabad. 

Mutiny .—A serious mutiny had taken 
place in II. M. 41st regt. at Moulmein; 

7 the grenadier and eight companies of 
which quitted their quarters with their 
arms and ammunition, and retired to the 
jungles in a state of open revolt; where, 
it is said, they were surrounded, and 
taken by a regiment of native infantry. 

Cruttende n, McKiUop, and Co .—It is 
stated by the Cawnpore Examiner, as 
from good authority, that Lieut .-Col. S. 
Reid of 1st regt. L.C., a short time before 
the failure of this house, extracted on ac¬ 
count of a friend in Europe, no less a 
sum than 169,000 rupees. This looks 
very like injustice to more confiding 
creditors, whose interests it was the duty 
..of the partners to protect, and has at¬ 
tached much suspicion to their characters 
in the Upper Provinces. An inspection 
of the books for the last two or three 
years by a body of the creditors might 
be useful to the public. 

There has been a rumour for some 
time at Meerut that officers are not to be 
allowed leave of absence to visit the hills, 
unless on sick certificate. Though we 
have received our intormation from what 
We consider high authority, yet we can 
hardly believe that such a gratuitous act 
of harshness will he carried into effect* 


First 5 § 
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UIVU, APPOINTMENTS.— 10th (March, 
Mr. J. B. Ogiiry to officiate as an Ass- 
to the Collector of Government Cus¬ 
toms at Calcutta.—17. Mr. J. David¬ 
son to officiate as Collector of Allyghur.— 
Mr. T. Hoseason to officiate as a Magis¬ 
trate of the town of Calcutta^—20, Mr. 
John Bax of Bombay, Civil Service, to be 
Resident at Indoor in the room of Mr. 
Martin.— 

fcrloogh. —Mr, C. Whitmore. 

Judicial awl Revenue Department, Jan. 
28, 1834.—The following order, passed 
in Council on this day, is published for 
the information and guidance of all the 
Covenanted Officers of Government in 
the judicial and revenue departments:— 
1. The Right Honourable the Governor 
General in Council is pleased to deter¬ 
mine, that, no officer, whatever his stand¬ 
ing in relation to a vacant situation, will 
be appointed to succeed to it, unless he 
he considered by Government properly 
qualified to do justice to the trust about 
to be confided to him ; and that, in the 
event of any deficiency in the requisite 
qualifications, he, ns well as all others 
in the same predicament, will he passed 
over in favour of any junior on the grada¬ 
tion list, competent to discharge the 
functions of the supposed office with 
real offiracy.—2. With a view to afford to 
Government the necessary information in 
regard to the official character and merits 
of every officer employed, his Lordship 
in Council is pleased to direct, that every 
Officer, Court or Board to vthoni cove¬ 
nanted Officers are placed in subordina¬ 
tion, shall publicly report half-yearly, 
upon their official qualifications and con¬ 
duct, that the report of the Magistrate 
and Collector upon his Deputy or Assis¬ 
tants shall be forwarded to the Commis¬ 
sioner, and by him with his own comments 
thereon, and a coresponding statement with 
respect to ail the Magistrates and Collec¬ 
tors, and independent Joint Magistrates 
and Deputy Collectors, under his juris¬ 
diction, to the Niaamut Adawlut or Sud- 
der Board, as the Officer reported on may 
be subject to the one or the ether; and 
that the superior controlling authorities, 
in like manner, shall review the whole til 
these returns, and submit them with s 
declaration of their own opinions in con¬ 
firmation of, or dissent from those ex¬ 
pressed by the Commissioners and Ma¬ 
gistrates and Collectors respectively, and 
a report upon the qualifications and con¬ 
duct of all the Officers of the former 
class, for the information of Government. 
The CourtS4>f Sudder, Dewannee, and 
Bftxomut Adawlut wfil submit similar 
reports regarding the Civil and Session 
Judges,—3. These reports shouldpresent, 


in regard to-eachindividual, a statement of 
his general qualifications for the public ser¬ 
vice, .with distinct reference to his temper, 
discretion, patience, and habits of applica¬ 
tion to public business, his knowledge of 
the native languages, and pre-eminently, 
his disposition and behaviour towards 
the people, high and low, with whom he 
is brought into official contact.—4. The 
Controlling Officers will, of course, be 
held responsible for the effects of the 
misconduct of the covenanted Subordinate 
Officers which they may fttil to report; 
and it must be remembered by the Con¬ 
trolling Officers, that if it shall sometimes 
be their ungrateftil duty to allege inca¬ 
pacity or misconduct on the part of an 
inferior, they thereby perform a most 
acceptable service to the people, over 
whom such an inromjietent or unworthy 
functionary is placed; and that they will 
also enjoy the opportunity of recording 
the meritorious qualities of thosoJwlio arc 
really worthy of such cotnmcndafton, and 
of thus supplying the Government with 
data for the just and beneficial allotment 
of official rewards.—C. Macbwkf.N, Sec. 
to Government. 

MILITARY, APPOINTMENTS, PROMO¬ 
TIONS, CHANGES, &c../rom\tth March tn 
March 26th, 1834.—24th reg. N. I. Lieut 
J. C. Hannyngton to be Adjutant, vice 
Singer promoted.—Cornet E. K. Money 
2nd L. C. is removed from the appoint¬ 
ment of Interpreter and 
to the regt.—Lieut. N. C. Macleod to act 
as an Ass. Engineer to the Delhi divi¬ 
sion in the room of Lieut. Fagan on leave. 
—Lieat. C. Haldane 32d reg. N. I. is 
promoted to the rank of Captain by 
brevet.—Ensigns T. T. Tucker, and A. 
Dallas are brought on the •^Smitivc 
strength of the Infantry from 13th Feb. 
1834.—58th reg. N. 1. Lieut. N. A.Parker 
to be Adjutant, vice Lumsdaine appointed 
Aide-de-Camp to Brig. Gen. W. Richards. 
—5th npg. N* I. Ensign J. B. Look to be 
Lieut, vice Palin resigned,—66th reg. 
N. I. Cap. R. Delamain to be Major.— 
Lieut. T. L. Egerton to be Captain, En¬ 
sign H. L. Btgge to be Lieut, vice Grant 
invalided.—30th Reg. N. I. Lieut D. 
Downes,to be Adjutant vice Lawrence on 
furloughs—62d reg. N. I. Lieut. W. M. 
Ramsay to be Interpreter and Quarter 
Mastfg*— 1 The order appointing Sid Lieut. 
A. Hmsb 4th troop, 3d brig, to act as 
Adjutant to the Meywar div. of Art. 
during the absence of Lieut. Wilson is 
confirmed-— Medical. — Ass, Surg. A. 
Mackean to the Med. Charge of 70th reg. 
N. L at Banda vice Agnew directed, to 
join hit reg; Ass. Surg. A. Keir to re¬ 
ceive Med. charge of Detachm. of 47,th 
reg. If. I. and of the troops at Secrora; 

2 b 2 
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Surg. J. Eckford will officiate as Super¬ 
intending Surgeon #i Allahabad during 
the absence of Surg. Tweedie and while 
Surg, Smith may remain in charge of the 
CawnporeCircleof Med. Superintendence. 
—Surg. W. S. Charters removed from 26th 
to 40th reg. N. I.—-Surg. B. Burt to 26th 
reg. N. I. Surg. H. H. Wilson from 20th 
to 46th reg. N. I,—Surg. J. Dalrymple 
to 20th Beg. N, I.—Ass. Surg. B. C. 
Sully from 47th to 8th reg. N. I.—Ass. 
Surg. T. Clemhhaw is posted to 47th reg. 
N. I.—Ass. Surg. J. Barber is posted to 
12th reg. N. I.—Ass. Surg. R. B. Cum¬ 
berland is posted to' 34th reg. N. I.— 
Asa. Surg. J Murray to proceed to Agra 
and do duty with H. M*s. 13th foot.— 
Ass. Surg. G. C. Rankin 38th rag. N. I. 
to receive Medical charge of the Artillery 
at Secrole from Ass. Surg. Esdniie ap¬ 
pointed to the Civil Station of Azimghur. 
-—Ass. Surg. J. Wilkie lo officiate in 
Medical charge of the Civil Station of 
Dinagepore, vice Smith to Jessore.—Surg. 
T. E. Dempster removed from 62d to 50th 
reg. N. I. at Barrackpore.—Surgeon G. 
Angus to 24th reg. N. I.—Asst. Surg. A. 
Bryce M. D. from 50th reg. N. I. to 3d 
troop 1st Brig. H. A. at Dum-Dum.—Ass. 
Surg. J. Menzics to 2d reg. N. I.—Ass. 
Surg. H. Donaldson to 15 reg. N. I—Ass. 
Surg. F. Purnell.—Ass. Surg. R. Fullar- 
ton to 20th rog. N. I.-*-Ass. Surg. A. 
Thompson to 21st. regN.I.—Ass. Surg. 
Cy^Handyside to 49th reg. N. I.—Ass. 
ourg^^S. Smith to doduty with H. M’s. 
3d Buffs at Ghazeepore. 

removals an o postinos. —Ensign F. 
Adams from 37th to 24th reg. N. I.— 
Ensign C. S. Salmon to do duty with 24th 
reg. N. I. 

USULED PROM THE SERVICE. —Lieut. 
R. WrPalio, 5tli reg. N. I. 

INVALIDED.—Major J. Grant 66th reg. 

N. I. 


. furloughs. —Cap. R. R. Margrave to 
Van Dieman’s Land and Cape.—Lieut. T. 
Walker to China.—Cap. R. H*. Miles 
■ (pt*p)—Cap. G. R. Crawfurd. 

FURLOUGHS CANCELLED.— Lieut. C. 
Ekins.—Lieut, T. L. Egerton. 

At & General Court Martial, asseAbled 
at pelhi on 14th day of August 1833, 
Lfcuteriant and Brevet Captain Edward 
Ambld, of H. M. 11th Light Dragoons, 
was arraigned on the following charge •— 
Charge.—" For unofficer-like conduct, and 
conduct unworthy of an officer and a 
gentlemen, in the following instances:— 
Id. Raving, on the night of the 11th 
of June 1833, in the city of Delhi, aided 
and ahetted Lieutenant Frederick Vaughan 
Me Grath, of the 62d 'Regiment Native 
Infantry, in forcing open the door of a 
house in the Choundney Chouk, and 


thereby subjected himself to the disgrace 
of being pursued and placed in restraint 
by the Native Police Officers. 2d. Having, 
when under the restraint of the Police 
Officers, abused themin gross, scandalous, 
and disgraceful language. 3d. Having, 
when under such restraint, insulted the 
Civil Magistrate, in the execution of his 
office, by accusing him of doubting his, 
Captain Arnold’s word, and saying, he 
would make a personal business of the 
affair then under discussion, on the 
Magistrate declaring, he must hear both 
sides of the question before he could 
act.” Upon which charge the Court came 
to the following decision:— Finding.— 
*• The Court, having duly weighed and 
considered the evidence in support of the 
prosecution, together with what. the 
prisoner has urged in his defence, is of 
opinion, that, with respect to the 1st 
instance of the charge, he, Lieutenant 
and Brevet Captain Edward Arnold, 
H. M. 11th Light Dragoons, is not 
guilty ; of the 2d instance, that he is not 
guilty; with regard to the 3d instance, 
he is not guilty. 

« The Court, however, thinks it neces¬ 
sary to remark, that the prisoner did use 
wi rds nearly corresponding to that part 
of the instance ‘ accusing him of doubt¬ 
ing his word,’ hut does not attach any 
criminality to the same, 
s “ The Court does therefore fully acquit 
him, Lieut, and Brevet Captain Edward 
Arnold, H.M. 11th Light Dragoons, of 
all and evety part of the charge preferred 
against him.”—Confirmed, 

W. C. BENTINCK, 

Commander in Chief. 

Lieutenant and Brevet Captain Arnold 
has been released, and directed to return 
to his duty. 

arrivals OF bHips.— llth March, 
Parsee Me Killan, Greenock.—12th, Seri- 
euse, (Tr«nch) Grillet, Marseilles.—13th, 
Java, Todd, Sydney.—21st, Ann, Adler, 
Mauritius. 

DEPARTURES.— 14th March, Lord Al- 
thorp, Sproul, Liverpool.—15th Victorine, 
Detarue, Havre.—19th, Renown, Me Leod 
Liverpool.—20th, Zenobia, Owen, Lon¬ 
don. 

MARRIAGES.— Jan. 18, At Dinaporc, 
W. J. Parker, Esq., to Phoshe, eldest 
daughter of Surg. J. Marshall—Feb. 12, 
At Aflyghur, Lieut. C. 0. Pigott, 18th 
regt., N. I., to Mary, third daughter of 
the late H. Hanuay, Esq., of Elgin—15, 
At Agra, Lieut. I. C. L. Richardson, Art., 
to Charlotte, 3d daughter of the iate J. 
B. Laing, Esq., C. S.—19, At Barrack- 
pore, Capt. J. Graham), 60th regt., N. I., 
to Harriett* Anne, only daughter of Maj.- . 
General J. Watson, C. B.—20, At Chan- 
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dernagore, E. Coignard, Esq., to Helene, 
daughter of A. Le Franc, Esq.—26, J. 
■Erakine, Esq., of Sooroo), to Julia, 
daughter of the late Capt. H. P. Shortt, 
20th regt., N. I.—March 1, At Cawnpore. 
Mr, J. Phillips, to Sarah Christiana, eldest 
daughter of Mr. J. Joyce; At Delhi, Mr. 
G. A. Webb, to Frederica, 2d daughter of 
Mr. G. Lumley—7» Rev. J. J. Weitbrecht, 
Church Missionary, to Martha, widow of 
the late Rev. Mr. Higgs—10, Mr. T. O. 
Dick, of Patna, to Miss E. Wittinbakej— 
12, Capt. G. T. Marshall, 35th regt., N. I., 
to Margaret Louisa, youngest daughter of 
Mrs.E.Turner—lS.Mr-D.Nuthair, to Mias 
M. B. Bottomley—17, Major J.Frushard, 
58th regt., N. 1. to Caroline, widow of 
the late B. D. Small, Esq.—21, Mr. E. 
Chnlcraft, to Miss J. Jacob. 

BIRTHS. —Fob. 9, At Nagpore, the lady 
of Capt. W. W&rde, of a son—15, At 
Cawnpore, the lady of C. Havelock, Esq., 
16th Lancers, of a son—21, the lady of 
C. Hogg, Esq., of a daughter—At Alla¬ 
habad, Mrs. J. Horn, of a son—29, At 
Benares, the lady of W. P. Goad, Esq., 
C. S., of a daughter—March 1, the ladv 
of R. N. C. Hamilton, Esq., of a son—2, 
At Dinapore, the lady of Lieut. K. F. 
Mackenzie, 64th regt., N. 1., of a daughter 
—Mrs. Jas. Bell, of a son—4, At Noak- 
holly, Mrs. W. Jackson, of a daughter— 
At Cawnpore, the lady of the Rev. Mr. 
Jennings, of a daughter—6, Mrs. It., C. 
Mather, of a son,—9, At Meerut, the ladv 
of Lieut. J. Brind, of a daughter—10, 
At Benares, the lady of H. Olayton, Esq., 
of a daughter—16, Mrs. H. Palmer, 
of a daughter—17. At Sylhet, Mrs. C. 
Martin, of a daughter—At Barrnckpore, 
the lady of Capt. N. Penny, of a daughter 
—18, Mrs. G. F. Bowbear of a son—19, 
At Balasore, the lady of W. S. Dicken, 
Esq., of a son—Mrs. E. C. Bolst, of a 
daughter—21, Mrs. D. Mercado, of a 
daughter. 

deaths.—S ept. 22, at Bandah, Lieut. 
Wm.Nishett, 64th regt., N. 1.—March 1, 
At sea, Capt. G, Rutter—6, Miss Jane 
Nicholson—8, Mrs. E. Wag horn—9, At 
Serampore, W. J. Lloyd,Esq., late of Civil 
Auditor’sOffice—10,Mr.E. Low, formerly 
ofMontrose—11, nearMonghy r.AnuEliza, 
infant daughter of J. Henderson, £s.|. ; 
J. Lumsdaine, son of Mr. J. Bennett--' 
14, Sophia Frances, 6th daughter of Mr. 
A. G. Paterson—Henry, infant son of 
Mr. R. Evans—16, Maria, wife of Mr. T. 
Reiehardt—18, At Berhampore, Ensign 
E. H. Showers, 72d regt., N. I.—21, Mr. 
T. Rice, Ship Mulgrave—2}, Mr. Win. 
Bell, Etugpe shop-keeper, aged 76 years. 


Pfcrtnra#* 

civil appointments.— .March 4, Mr. 
John Walker attained the rank of Senior 
Merchant on 5th Feb., and Mr. R. 
Cathcart that of Junior Merchant, on 8th 
Feb., 1834—11th, Mr. W. H. Babing- 
ton to act as Collector and Magistrate of 
Trichinopoly, during the absence of Mr. 
Blair, on leave—Mr. T. L. Blane to offi¬ 
ciate as Sub-Collector and Joint Magis¬ 
trate of tbe N. Division <of Arcot, during 
the absence of Mr. Babington—Mr. W. 
Dowdeswell to be. Register to the Zillah 
Court of Chingleput—Mr. W, H, Tracy 
to be Register to the Zillah Court of 
Combaconum—Mr. W. Wilson to be Re¬ 
gister to the Zillah Court of Chittoor— 
Lieut. J. Braddock, of the. Non-effective 
Establishment, to be Secretary to the 
Mint Committee—14th, Mr, M. Lewin to 
be Collector and Magistrate of Guntoor, 
to continue to act as a Judge of the 
Provincial Court, Centre Division—Mr. 

J. Blackburn to be principal Collector 
and Magistrate of Madura—2d Lieuts. 

J. Invwarity and S. E. O. Ludlow of 
Engineers, to act as Assistant Civil Sn- : 
gjneers until further orders—Mr. W. E. 
Jellicoe to proceed to Tanjore to prose¬ 
cute his studies under the principal Col¬ 
lector of that district—21st, Mr. C. Pelly 
to net as Head-Assistant to the principal 
Collector and Magistrate of Bellary. 

MILITARY appointments, promo¬ 
tions, &c.,fromMarch3,to AjJFtr&fft&tl* 
— Infantry. —Lieut.-Col. G. L. Wahabto 
be Col., vice Smith, dec. —Major tt. Kyd, 
from the Left Wing, Madras Eur. Regt., 
to be Lieut.-Col.,vice Wahab, promoted.— 
Left Wing Madras Eur. Regt, Capt. B. S. 
Ward to be Major—Lieut. T. A. Duke to 
be Captain—Eus. C. R. YourtJfTo be - 
Lieut., vice Kyd, promoted—Col. Wm. 
Clapham is entitled to a half-share from 
the Off-reckonings Fund, from 22d Feb. 
1834, vice Smith, dee.— The orders ap¬ 
pointing 'Lieut W. Russell to act aa 
Quart-Mas. to 18th regt. N. I„ during 
the absence of Ens. Haines and Lieut. F. 
Ditmas, to act as Adj. to the Sappers and 
Miners, are confirmed—3d regt. L. C., 
Lieut. L. Macqueen .to be Adj., vice 
Arbuthnot —Madras Eur. regt,, Lieut. 
J. G. Neill to be Adj., vice Duke, pro¬ 
moted—34th regt. N. L, Ens. J. Sibbald 
to fie Quart.-Mas ind Interp.—Conductor 
A.; Forsyth to be Adj. to the 1st N. Y. 
Batt, vice Leggatt—2:1 regt. N.I., Lieut 
E. Lyons to be Captain—Ens. E. Green 
to be LiOut, vice Beauchamp, pensioned 
—The following Officers are pl'ced at the 
disposal of the Cominandor-in-Chief, 
with a view to their being employed on 
Field Service, Col. G. Waugh, Com- 
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mantling at Palareram—Lieut.-Col, G. 

M. Steunrt, Commanding at Vellore— 
2d Lieut. R. Henderson, Ass. Civil 
Engineer, N. Division—2d Lieut. C. A. 
Orr, Ass. to the Superintending Engineer 
in Mysore—Major S.W. Steel, 51st ragt. 

N. I., and Lieut. J. II. Bell—Lieut. H. 
Congreve, of Artillery, is appointed to 
act as Adj. to 4th Batt. of that regt., 
(luring the absence of Lieut. Balfour, on 
duty—The order appointing Lieut. Seizor 
to act as Adj. to the 35th regt. N. I. 
during the employment of Lieut. Hicks, 
on other duty; and Ens. White to act 
lor Lieut. Senior till lie rejoins regtl. 
Head-Quarters, is confirmed—Lieut. H. 
Power, Ass. Mil. Aud. Gen., is placed at 
the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief 
for Field Service—Major B. R. Ilitchins 
to officiate as Secy, to the Military Board 
—Capt. J. R. Haig to act as Deputy Adj. 
General of the Army—Capt. R. Thorpe 
to act as Ass. Adj. General of the Army 
—The order appointing Lieut. H. 
Pritchard to act as Quart-Mas. and 
lnterp. to the 8th regt. N. I., during 
the absence of Lieut. Grimes, to sea, 
is confirmed—The order appointing 
Lieut. Hicks, 35th regt. N. I., to act as a 
Brigade Major, as a temporary arrange¬ 
ment during the absence of Lieut. Pigott, 
is confirmed—Lieuts. H. Montgomery, 
J. P. Bcresfortl, and J. E. Mawdsley of 
the Horse Artillery, are, as a temporary 
measure, attached to the Artillery in 

gJj&iiAttta^lspt. A. Ker, 7th L. C., will, 
as a temporary measure, do duty as Deputy 
Ass. Adj. Gen. to the Mysore division— 
Capt. E. A. M'Curdy, 27th regt. N. I„ 
is appointed to act as Brigade Major to 
the Cantonment of Bangalore, until 
further orders—Lieut. C. Mackenzie will 
“act aseMprto 48thregt. N. I., vice Lewis, 
sick—Capt. N. Geoghegan, 25th regt., is 
appointed to act as Deputy Ass. Quart- 
Mas. General of the Southern division of 
the Amy, during the absence of Lieut. 

' Opnsidine, on other duty'—Ens., D. 
Johnstone, 51st regt. N. I., to act as 
‘ Quart-Mas. and Intern to 40th regt. N. i«,. 
till farther orders—The orders directing 
Asa.' Sure. Colquhoun, 1st L. C., id 
afford, medical aid to the 33d regt. N. *., 
and appointing Lieut. Hutchings, 33d 
regt, N.J.,to act as Fort Adj. of Bellary, 
dudx$ -fl&e absence of Lieut. Brett, ott 
Field Service, are confirmed—Lieut. H. 
B. Bfcgg, 7$h D. C., is appointed as a 
temporary measure, and during the ab¬ 
sence of Capt. Butterworth, on Field 
Service, to act «» Ass. Quart-Mas. 
General of the Army; and Lieut. II. A. 
Nutt,to act as Quart.-M**- anff lnterp. to 
the ftfi regt. L. C., during the absence 
sf Lieut. Blogg, on duty—The order ap¬ 


pointing Lieut. Burgoyne to actasAdj. 
to the E. Troop of II. Art., during Lieut. 
Brice's absence is confirmed—Lieut. J. 
Dods, 4th regt. N. I., having passed the 
prescribed examination in the Hindos- 
tanee language, is deemed entitled to the 
authorized reward—The detachment in 
Wynoud, under the command of Capt. 
M inchin, is placed under the orders of 
Col. Lindcsay, during the. operations 
against the Coorg Stnte—Capt. Green, 
Super. Engineer in Mysore, is placed 
temporarily at tiie disposal of the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief for Field Service—The 
order appointing Capt. Otter, 28th regt., 
N. I, to act as Ass. Adj. General to 
Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, during the 
absence of Capt. Coxe, is confirmed— 
Capt. G. W. Moore, 3d regt., to net as 
Deputy Ass. Quart.-Mus. General of the 
Army, during the temporary absence of 
Capt. Simpson on Field Service—The 
following orders are confirmed—Ens. 
Hobart to perform the duties of Adj. to 
the 16th regt. N. I., during the absence of 
Lieut. Hudson—Lieut. Fraser to net as 
Adj. to the 5th L. C„ during Lieut.. 
Grant’s illness—Capt. Pinson, 46th regt., 
to act as Cantonment Adj. at Palaveram, 
till further orders—Lieut. W. G. T. 
Lewis, 46th regt., will act as Cantonment 
Adj. of l’alavcram, during the absence of 
Capt. Dods—Lieut. H. Beaver to act as 
Adj. to the 5th regt. N. I., during the 
absence of Lieut. Mackenzie—Lieut. C. 
Mackenzie, 46th regt. N. I., is appointed 
a Depu'y Asg- Quart-Mas. General of the 
Coorg Field Force, aud attached to the 
Head Quarters—Lieut. G. Gordon will 
act as Adj. to the 48th regt. N. I., 
during Lieut. Mackenzie’s absence— 
Enss. II. JTBrockman, 20th regt- N. I., and 
P. L. Spry', having passed the proscribed 
examination in the Hindoostanec lan¬ 
guage, are deemed entitled to the 
authorized ..'ward—The Services of Capt 
C. Taylor having been placed at«the. 
disposal of the Commander-iu-Chief, he 
is accordingly placed under the orders of 
tho Officer commanding Artillery in 
Mysore—Capt. J. M. Boyes, 38th regt., 
is appointed President of the Clothing 
Committee assembled in Fort. St. George, 
in the room of Capt. Pinson, relieved. 

BEKOVAtS AND POSTINGS —Ass. Surg. 
W. Beauchamp to dp duty with H. M-’a 
57th regt.—Col. A. Andrews, C, B., from 
27th regt. to 42d regt. N. I.—Col. G.,L. 
Waliab, arid Lt.-Col. H. Kyd to 27th regt. 
—Asa. Surg. J. Wiikinson pf 5th regt. 
N. I., to take the Medical Charge of the 
Wing of II. M.’s 57th regt., under orders 
to March—Surg. G. Knox to afford 
Medical aid to 5th regt. N. I., during 
Mr. Wilkinsoh’s absence—Surgi. A. 
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Paterson, W. K. Hay, J. L. Geddes, 
and Ass. Sings. A. E. Blest, J. 
O'Neil, and A. Paterson, are directed 
to proceed forthwith to Bangalore— 
Lieul.-Col. G. M. Stcuart, from 5ih 
to 20th regt, N. I. ; and Licut.-Col. 
H. Walpole, from 20th to the 5th regt. 
N. I.—Ass. Surg. E. Smith, 29th regt., 
to afford Medical aid to 3th regt. N. I., 
under orders to march—Lieut. Col. J. 
Henry, from 19th to 25th regt. N. I.— 
Limit.-Col J. Moncrieff, from 25th to 
19th regt. N. I.—Ass. Surg. C. J. Smith 
to the Medical charge Of the Foot 
Artillery, &c., with the Eastern Column 
of the Coorg Field Force—Ass. Surg. 
A. Wurraml, 7th L. C. t to the Medi¬ 
cal charge of the Troop of the N. Horse 
Artillery at Bangalore; Ass. Surg. A. 
N. Magrath is posted to the 13th regt. 
N. I.—Ass. Surg. R. Hicks to do duty 
with the detachment of II. M.’s 55th regt. 
nt Rcllary—Ass. Surg. W. D. D. La 
Touche is posted to the 8th regt. L. C. 

furloughs.—L t. II. F. Emery, (prep.) 
—Lioul.-Col. J. Haslewooil to the Cape 
and N. S. \Vale=—Capt. S. Stuart—Asa. 
Surg. J. Cooke, (prep.)—Ens, R. T. 
Snow, (prep.)—Ens. P. E. L. Rickards— 
Lieut. J. Grimes, to sea—Lieut. R. 
Caiman.—Capt. C. G. T. Chauvel, (prep.) 
N.S. Wales. 

pensioned. —Capt. M. Beauchamp, 
2d regt. N. I.—Capt. J. Bocker, Artillery, 

MOVF.MENTS OF REGIMENTS.— EL. M.’s 
03d regt. to be stationed in Fort St. 
George—The Wing and Head*Quarters of 
His M.’s 57th regt., now under Equi]>- 
inent orders for movement, to inarch to 
Bangalore, with a view to its being 
stationed eventually at Cannaigire—the 
other Wing of II. M.’s 57th regt. to pro¬ 
ceed to Cansanore by sea—the 19th regt. 
N. I., to march from Vellore to Banga¬ 
lore, to he there stitioned—The 25th 
regt. N. I., to march from Tricliinopoly, 
to be there stationed, with the exception 
of the two Flank Companies, which are 
destined to Garrison Ootacmnund—The 
1st regt. N. I., to march from Palamcot- 
tah, to be there stationed. 

ECCLESIA6TIGAL APPOINTMENTS.— 

March 4. Rev. H. W. Steuart to proceed 
to Bangalore, to officiate as a Chaplain a- 
that station, during the absence of the 
Rev. J. Wright—14, Rev. R. Denton is 
appointed to take charge of the Chap¬ 
laincy of the Black Town, and to discharge 
its duties, together with the Jail and the 
Hospital, during Mr, Steuart's absence. 

marriages. —Feb. 17th, at EUichpoor, 
Lieut. T. Davies, Nis&m’g Infantry, to 
&iira, 2d daughter of the late Major A. 
Roberts.—March4th, C. E. Oakes, Esq., 
to Sophia, eldest daughter of the Inte T. 


Gahaghan, Esq.—7th, Mr. J. Rebeiro to 
Miss Georgianua Frederica, .daughter of 
Mr W. Cox.—lltli, S. Phillips, B*q„ 
H. M.’s 54th regt. to Anne MaMria, 
youngest daughter of the late Lieut. Byrn. 
—At Secunderabad, Apothecary A. 0. 
Wilson to Miss F. M. Williams,—18th,, 
at Trichinopoly, Mr. C. R. M'Mahnn to 
Marin, daughter of D. A. Relie, Esq.— 
22d, R. W. Chatfield, Esq. to Gertrude 
Trevor, youngest daughter of G. P. Tyler, 
Esq., C. S. * 

births _Feb. 16th, the wife of Ser¬ 

jeant B.Gilholy, of a son.—19tb, the lady 
of Major W.Bradford, of a son ; at Kamp- 
tee, the wife of Serjeant M‘ Manus of a 
daughter.—26tli, at Vizogapatam, the 
lady of Capt. H. Van Hcythusen, of a son. 
—27th, at Kamptee, the lady of Capt. J. 
Gunning, of a son.—28th, at Negapatnm, 
the lady of Assistant Surgeon Brooking, 
of a son.—March 3d, the lady of Lieut. 
W. G. Woods, of a daughter; the lady oi 
Capt. T. P. Hay, 22nd regt. N. 1. of a 
daughter—4th, the lady of J. Hudleston, 
Esq., C. S. of a son; tho wife of Mr. J. 
Hutchinson, of a daughter. — 5th, al 
Trichinopoly, the wife of Capt. Walch, 
54th regt. of a son, who died ou 16th.— 
7th, at Mominobad, the lady of Captain 
Strange, Nizam’s Cavalry, of a son; at 
Aska, the wife of Apothecary Spratt, of a 
daughter;—the wife of Rev. E. Deut, of a 
daughter.—9tli, the lady of J. F. Thomas, 
Esq , C. S. of-a daughter .—-13th, ijt Wal- 
lajalihad, the wife of Apothecary* wf* 0 
Morris, of a son.—17th, the lady of Capt. 

J. M. Ley, of the Art. of a daughter.— 
21st, the lady of G. T. Beauchamp, Esq., 
C. S. of a son.—22nd, tho lady of Capt, 
11. P. Keighlv, of a son; at Vellore, the 
lady of Capt. J. Purton Engs, of a daugh¬ 
ter.—-23rd, the Muly of T. O. NeifflTSsq. 
of a daughter, still born.—31st, Mrs. J. 
Dalrymple, of a daughter. 

deaths.— Feb. 3rd, at Calicut, Mr. 
L.de Mello.—21st, at ltoyapooram, Anne,, 
relict of the late Mr. E. Marsden .—22nd, 
at Shikarpoor, Alexander, only child of 
Capt. A. H. Jeffries, 2nd regt.—23rd, at, 
Vizogapatam, Mrs. D. Draugh; at Lift- 
digut, Lieut. W. Buckley, 18th regt. N. 1. 
—March 4th, at Palamcott&h, Louis 
Will«m, youngest son of the Rev. C. 
Rhenius.-—5th, at Rajapoor, Bridgett,, 
only daughter of Apothecary J. Jones.— 
8th, at Guindy, Charles, son of J. E. Ca~ 
shart.—13th, at Tranuuebar, MissJanett 
Hoppf. 



MARRl&GEp.-— Jan. 24tb, Capt. C. C. 
Brownrigg, 9th rcgt.foot, to Rosa Matilda, 
2nd daughter of Lieut. Co). Fyers, Com- 
mandingRoyal Engin<*crs--Rev. L. Banks to 
Louisa, oldest daughter of Lt.-Col. Fyers. 
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Charge of the Chief Juttiee .— Gentle¬ 
men or the Grand Jury. —It appears 
by the calendar that many indictments 
will be laid before you, but, with the ex¬ 
ception of three offences, they seem to 
Jbe of an ordinary nature, and not to re¬ 
quire any observation to assist you in 
the discharge of your duty. A charge of 
piracy against a scacunny, who was at 
, <$he holm of the ship Ann, of this port, 
when the gunner of that vessel murdered 
several persons, and wounded others, 
seems to deserve your most patient in¬ 
vestigation, As the details of this most 
lamentable transaction have been pub¬ 
lished at Bombay, 1 must earnestly re¬ 
quest, that you will endeavour to dis¬ 
charge from your minds all that you may 
have heard or read on the subject; and 
that in forming your judgment, you will 
be entirely governed by the evidence 
which you may receive. The matter for 
your consideration is purely of fact, and 
so much must depend on the inference 
which you tnay draw from the circum¬ 
stances, that I shall abstain from further 
observations on this charge. A bill will 
be preferred against the wife of a soldier 
of Ilis Majesty’s 40th regiment, for ma¬ 
liciously stabbing another soldier of that 
corps. It is enacted by the 9th of George 
4th, cap. 74, commonly called Mr. 
Wynn’s act, “JTfcit ifasx^ersQX^ shall 
rfiy’TTiid maliciously stab, cut, or 
wound any person, with intent to maim, 
disfigure, or disable such person, or to 
do some other grievous bodily harm to 
such person, such offender shall be guilty 
of felony, and, being convicted thereof, 
sh all su ffer death as a felon. But it is 
prdTKISll by the sum% clause of the 
statute, that in case it shall appear, on 
the trial of any person for this offence, 
lhat the act of stabbing, cutting, or 
Mounding, was committed under such 
■ijjBjjjfessjnataiiees, that if death had ensued 
r 'tn^efrom, the same would not in law 
' .IP#* amounted to the crime of murder— 
Idte person so indicted shall be acquitted 
of felony.” You will learn that* the 
party stabbed lias survived the injury, 
and he probably will be sent before you 
as a yritness, and if you shall be of 
opinion, that the stabbing was committed 
under such circumstances, that if death 
had ensued therefrom, the same would 
not have amounted to murder, you will 
be justified in rejecting the bill: but, if 
you shall he satisfied, that the provocation 
would not, in case of death, Jiave reduced 
the killing to manslaughter, you will find 
the bit), and send the offender to take her 
trial.' To one other case pnly I shall 


briefly allude Several persons ere 
charged with maliciously injuring a 
Hindoo female, by burning her in a most 
cruel and shameful manner. The law, 
having a regard to the civil and religious 
usages of Hindoos and Mahomedims, 
allows to them the exercise of their 
reasonable rights and authorities, in res¬ 
pect of the treatment of their families; 
but the conduct of the parties charged 
with this offence, if the witnesses shall 
be believed, has been so atrocious, that 
no rule or law of caste can justify the 
offence committed. Since my last address 
to a Grand Jury, considerable alterations 
have been made in the magistracy, and in 
the police of this island : alterations 
which, I confidently expect, will produce 
great benefit to the public. A Rule, 
Ordinance, and Regulation passed by the 
Governor in Council of Bombay, has this 
day been registered : whereby part of an 
Ordinance passed and registered in 1827 
h&s been repealed; the number of police 
magistrates has been reduced to two ; 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Petty 
Sessions has been new modelled, and 
the constables and police peons have been 
placed under a Superintendent of Police. 
You are probably aware that, in con¬ 
formity with the provisions of the ordi¬ 
nance, a part of which has been thus 
repealed, three police magistrates ex¬ 
ercised the controul and direction of the 
constables . 119 ( 1 , of the police peons, 
formerly employed' tir the three divisions 
of this islaffd. By perforiirijig ,the duties 
incidental to this controul and direction, 
these magistrates were frequently pre¬ 
vented from attending with sufficient re¬ 
gularity—at the police offices—to hear 
and determine complaints; or to liberate, 
or to commit for trial, prisoners charged 
with offences. It could not, indeed, have 
been reasonably expected, that a magis¬ 
trate wh had been employed during the 
sight in visiting different police or 
stations, or who, in the morning, after 
a robbery had been reported at the 
office, found it necessary to proceed to 
the place where the crime had been com¬ 
mitted, to investigate on the spot 
the circumstances of the case, could 
afterwards be equal to the due per¬ 
formance of his daily duties as a justice 
of the peace, during the hours prescribed 
for his attendance. It has been alleged, 
that from these and from other causes, 
parsons accused of offences, have some¬ 
times been detained in custody more 
than a reasonable period of time, before 
the charge against them has been in¬ 
vestigated; and, if this were so, the evil, 
unquestionably, required a remedy. It 
ia manifest, that any imprisonment of a 
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party accused, beyond the time necessary 
to hear and consider the accusation, must 
be a great grievance to the party im¬ 
prisoned, if innocent; and that unneces¬ 
sary delgy in examining a charge against 
a guilty person, may defeat the ends of 
justice, inasmuch as he or his associates 
may thus have time to intimidate the 
accuser or to tamper with his witnesses; 
or to dissuade the one from prosecuting, 
and the others from giving evidence in 
support of the charge. If there has been 
such delay, it is probable that many pro¬ 
secutors and witnesses, who have been 
required to attend at the police offices 
from day to day, losing their time, 
and, perhaps, their daily earnings, have 
liad thereby their patience exhausted; 
and may not have been in attendance 
when their presence was required, and 
that the parties accused, although guilty, 
may therefore have been discharged. 
These evils, if in fact, they have prevailed, 
are not likely to happen under the system 
which is about to be adopted. The 
superintendent of police, by the new 
ordinance, will discharge the duties 
to which 1 have alluded, as having 
been formerly been performed by the 
police magistrates; and they will hence¬ 
forth be required to discha-ge such duties 
only as are usually performed by stipen¬ 
diary magistrates at the police offices in 
London. The police magistrates will 
hereafter respectively do all acts that ap¬ 
pertain to the office of a single magistrate; 
and when the presence of two justices may 
be necessary, that number may be readily 
united. By the ordinance which has 
been partly repealed, the Court of Petty 
Sessions was not duly constitute^, unless 
two magistrates of police were present; 
and this necessarily prevented the police 
magistrates, who attended at the petty 
sessions, from discharging their ordinary 
duties at two of the police offices-—on one 
day in every week. This weekly absence 
of the police magistrates, must also have 
occasioned great delay and inconvenience 
to the parties accused and to their accusers. 
The new Ordinance will also apply a 
remedy to this evil; and, as one Police 
Magistrate only will hereafter be requires 
to attend at the Court of Petty Sessions 
the other will be enabled to discharge 
the ordinary duties while that Court is 
sitting; and should any urgent necessity 
demand the presence of another justice, 
he will be found in that Court, which will 
b«' holden at the Office of the Police. 
Should any complaint be preferred against 
any Constable or Peon, the sitting Ma« 
gistrates will hear and determine the 
matter as in ordinary cases: and no 
suspicion of partiality touching the deci¬ 


sions can hereafter be reasonably enter¬ 
tained; inasmuch as the Constables and 
Peons are not now appointed by the Police 
Magistrates. The whole of theseConstables 
and Peons are now subject to the Super- 
intendant of Police, who will i uually ex¬ 
ercise the authority of a High Cunstable: 
and I hope that the changes that have 
been recently effected in the Constitution 
and in the Character of the force, under 
his direction, will gradually tend to tha s 
prevention of crime, and especially of the 
gang robberies, which have bo long been 
perpetrated on this Island. It is utmost 
unnecessary to state that these changes 
hare been made by the present Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, in compliance with 
many petitions which have been formerly 
presented by the principal native inhabi¬ 
tants of Bombay; and with several pre~ 
smtmentt by your predecessors; and I 
have reason to believe that such changes 
have not occasioned any increase of ex¬ 
pence. But notwithstanding, the Con¬ 
stables and Peons now serving may be 
considered more efficient than those who 
were employed under the Magistrates: I 
cannot refrain from repeating, what 1 have 
before in substance said from this place, 
that no Police can be efficient UNLESS IT 
SHALL POSSESS THE ENTIRE CONFIDENCE 
AND RECEIVE THE ZEALOUS SUPPORT OP 
the native COMMUNITY. To another 
important matter I shall now call your 
attention ; in respect of which I sincerely 
congratulate the native inhabitants "of* - * 1 
Bombay. I allude to a Commission of 
the Peace, which has been recently issued, 
and which contains the names of twelve 
of the principal and most intelligent 
Parses, Hindoo, and Mahomedan inhabi¬ 
tants of this island. I am not awqg^Ji&t ^ 
any native gentlemen have yet been in¬ 
cluded in a Commission of the Peace at 
either of the other Presidencies ; but, for 
reasons which I shall endeavour to state 
to you, it was particularly desirable that - 
native gentlemen should be appointed to 
act as Justices of the Peace for the town . 
of Bombay. The Ordinance to which I 
have alluded, as being partly repealed, 
was pissed in 1827; and it established a 
Court of Petty Sessions for the trial, in a 
summary manner, of petty thefts and of 
other offences therein mentioned. Offences 
which, before that time, ought to have 
been 'tried in the ordinary manner by a 
Jury. That Ordinance was duly regis¬ 
tered, and not having been disallowed in 
England, became a part of the law of this 
Island. The Court which was thus estab¬ 
lished consisted of three Justices of the 
Peace, two of whom were Magistrates of 
the Police, and the third was an unpaid 
Justice of the Peace. It was attended by 
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a Barrister at Uv a* an Assessor; and it 
had authority to exercise the power of 
summary conviction, in allcases of simple 
larceny, when the value of the poods 
stolen did not exceed ten rupees. I be¬ 
lieve that no Court exercising a like juris¬ 
diction has yet been created at Calcutta or 
at Madras? 1 hare already explained why 
it became necessary to withdraw one of 
the two Magistrates of Police from attend¬ 
ing t UeCour t of Petty Sessions; and 1 under - 
si and that the authorities in England have 
directed that the number of stipendiary 
Magistrates at Bombay, shall be reduced 
to two. It was considered proper, in now 
modelling the Court of Petty Sessions, that, 
in the stead of the police magistrate so to 
be withdrawn, a native justice of the 
peace should be substituted; and that the 
new Court should consist of one magis¬ 
trate of police, of one European justice, 
and of a third justice, being a native of 
India, not born of European parents; and 
to lie attended, as before, by a barrisicr 
at law, as an assessor. As the Court thus 
constituted will exercise jurisdiction over 
offences which cannot be punished in 
England, unless the party ac. used be con¬ 
victed by a jury; and as the persons who 
are sent for trial before the Court of Petty 
Sessions are chiefly natives of India, it 
seemed to be particularly desirable that, 
at least, one of the members of the Court 
should lie a native justice of the peace: 
andlconfldently anticipate great advan- 
"i!age to the public from the alteration to 
which I have called your attention. The 
fiolice magistrate, from being acquainted 
with the ordinary duties of a justice of 
the peace, will afford the aid of his ex¬ 
perience ; flie native justice, from his 
. knq^gfjge of the character of the prose¬ 
cutors, of the parties accused, of the wit¬ 
nesses, and of the language in which they 
May be examined, will be enabled to assist 
the investigation of the charge, and in 
leading the other members of the Court 
tbft just conclusion: the European unpaid 
e' justice will take thesame part as hereto* 

■’ Ibfce in the proceedings; and the assessor 
will be present to advise the members of 
the Court 6n matters of form and oMaw. 
The native magistrate, by attending to 
flue duties which he will have to discharge, 
as,* justice in the Court of Petty Sessions, 
(etui the duties will not be onerous), will, 
in time, become acquainted with the forms 
of trial, With the manner of examining 
witnesses, and with the ordinary rules of 
evidence: and it may be expected that, 
in many instances, his local knowledge 
will be particularly useful in producing 
the acquittal of the indecent, or the con¬ 
viction of tho guilty party. Thus, and 
by attending occasionally at the police 


office, to observe the proreedingif of the 
sitting magistrates, the native gentlemen, 
named in the new Commission of the 
Peace, may, in a few years, qualify them¬ 
selves to perform the duties of justices of 
the peace in ALL casks : and may stimu¬ 
late others to follow the example: and 
thus the native gentlemen will prove them¬ 
selves to he deserviug of the important 
office, to the discharge of which they were 
declared eligible by the legislature, and 
with which they have now been entrusted 
by tho local Government. Gentlemen, I 
shall conclude, by requesting that you, 
or some of you, will make the usual en¬ 
quiry touching the state of the goal, and 
the House of Correction, and the treat¬ 
ment of the prisoners. 

The usual stagnancy of affairs in this 
philosophical island was somewhat intei- 
rnpted on Sunday morning, by the 
astounding intelligence that Miss Kilt) 
Challun had ciopud, on the previous 
night, from Mrs. Tollman’s school, with 
Mr. Affleck Trisniegistus Williamson, 
the son of Mr. Thomas Williamson, the 
well known hair-dresscr of Bombay. 
Miss Citation is a pretty child of 14 years 
of age, daughter to a deceased officer of 
this Presidency, heiress to about 7*1,000 
rupees, and a ward of Chancer)-, or rather 
of the equity side of the Supreme Court. 
Tho gay Lothario numbers about lfi 
summers, and glows in all the dusky 
beauty of Abyssinia. On Saturday 
night, at eleven o’clock, Mrs. Tadman 
returned hdtne, having been absent from 
noon, and oppressed with some secret 
presentiment of evil, proceeded to the 
young ladies’ sleeping apartment, which 
she foutgl mysteriously locked against 
her. Alter repeated calls, it was opened 
by one of the awakened sleepers; on 
entering, she neheki, with consternation, 
that the bed of Miss Challon was empty 
and cold, and a window which stood 
open near it, told a tale of elopement and 
love too sure to be mistaken. A hue and 
cry was immediately raised, but in vain— 
in vain, on Sunday morning, Mr. Gray 
searched tho elder W.'s house—for no 
lost maiden was there discovered—in 
vain a writ of habeas carpus was issued by 
the Supreme Court to the young 
Lothario’s father. The latter stated that 
his son had obtained leave of absence 
from him on urgent private affairs, from 
noon an Saturday, and still was not 
forthcoming. The leave he had supposed 
referred to a shooting excursion, and he 
had, in consequence, recommended his 
son, with due paternal care, to bring 
home nothing but gome—he had no 
knowledge of Miss Challon’s fate, but 
had little doubt but she bad eloped with 
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his son, as a strong private attachment I„ vies Hodgson, dec.—The following 

had long existed between them. On this temporary arrangements are confirmed— 

intelligence the Court issued a rtn-ng Capt. A. M. Elder, to act as Deputy 

public attachment against the youth, hut Judge Advocate General to the Poona , 

all in vain, as notwithstanding all the division of the Army, during tho absence 

exertions of the law, of Mrs. Tadmau, and of Capt. Woodhouse, sick—Bus. J. M. 

of several rival aspirants to the young Browno, to act as Mahratta Interpreter 

lady’s rupees, she has not yet been to tho Eur. regt.—Ass. Surg. B. A. K. 

“ invented.” , Nicholson, to assume Medical charge of 

Iiis Majesty’s ship Imogene sailed for tho Irregular Horso, in Cutch, and of the 

Madras, on the 8th April, where, it is detachments of Cavalry and Infantry 

expected, that she will wait the arrival of stationed in Wogur, aud Pnrkur, until 

the Melville, and proceed thence to the the arrival of Ass. Surg. J. Bonrchicr— 

Mauritius, should the service of the En$. C, D. Mylne, 6tli regt., N. 1., is 

“ Melville" not be required in transport- appointed to act as Quart. Mast, and 

ing the Governor-General and his Suite Interp., iu the Hiudostance language, to 

from the Western Coast to Calcutta. The that regt,—2nd Lieut. H. Gitmrne, to 

Curacoa had arrived in Madras roads on act as Quart. Mast., and 2nd Lieut. C. 

the 28th March. R. Dent, as Interp. to the Golundauzc 

civil appointments. —Jan. 24th, Mr. bait., as a temp, arrangement—Eus. II. 

A. Corfield, to be Ass. to the Collector of ltudd, to he Interp., in the Mahratta 

Ahniedabatl—Feb. 26th, Mr.W.Andrews language, to 3th regt. N. I.—Ens. M. 

to bo Sub-Collector of Sholnpoor, vice R. Pilfold, is appointed Mahratta Interp, 

I’riugle to Europe—Mr. H. W. Reeves to to II. M’b 2nd, or Queen’s Royal regt.— 

be 1st Ass. to the Collector and Magis- Lieut. S. V. W. Hart, of 2nd regt., N.I., 

trate of Almiednuggur; Mr. John Webb to act as luterp. to 1st regt. L. C., from 

to be 2nd Ass, to ditto—Mr. II. A. Harri- the date of Lieut. V-nlon’s departure Id 

son to be Sub-Collector of Bagulcotta, the sea coast, sick—The following orders 

vice Arliuthnot to Europe; Mr.A. Camp- are confirmed, appointing Major Alguo, 

bell to be Ass. to the principal Col- II. M’s 6th regt., to assume tire command 

lector in the Sou* hern Mahratta Country of the Deesa Brig., on Col. Salter’s ap- 

—March 5th, Mr.ll. I’. Mai el, to be acting pointment to the command of the N. Div . 

4th Ass. to the principal Collector of of the Army—Capt. H. Lyons to act as In- 

I’ooua—Mr. T. H. Baber, Senior to bo terp. to 23d regt., N. I., during tho 

Collector of Rutnageree—8th, Mr. A. El- absence of Lieut. Liddell, on -leave— 

pliinstonc to be 1st Ass. to tho principal Lieut. R. Lewis, 22nd regt., N. I., to act 
Collector of Poona—24th, Mr. JtWilliams as Line Adj. at Ahmcdabad, during the 

to art as Joint Judge and Session Judge absence of Lieut. I. E. Parsons, on 

of Poona; the situation of 3rd Magistrate leave—Lieut. I. Skirrow is appointed 2nd 

of Police is abolished from the 18th of Ass. to tho Mint Engineer; and Lieut. 

March 1834, in consequence of ^orders G. B. Munbe is placed under the order* 

from the Court of Directors; Mr. T. H. of Capt, Grant, in Cutch—In an 

Baber, Sen. to act as principal Collector from a letter from the Court of Directors, 

of Poona; Mr. G. L. Elliot to act as Co 1 - dated 4th Sept., 1833, it is stated that, . 

lector of Rutnageree—April 2nd Mr. S. “ it appearing by the Army List, for 

Fraser to be Assay Master. 1833, that Ass. Surg. T. Armstrong, who 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, promo- proceeded on furlough, to Valparaiso, is ' 

TiONS, CHANGES, &c. firmn March lr* noted as still absent, though ho should 
to April 10 th, 1834.—The appointment have been back by Feb., 1832; wo direct, 

of Surgeon to the House of Correction, that in the event of his not having re- 

to he abolished, and its duties trans- turned, his name be removed from your 

ferred to the Surgeon of the County ArinyaList, from 29th July, 1831, being 

Jail.—Ass. Surg. M. T. Kays, is gp- fwo years from the date of his arrival in 

pointod Surg. to the County Jail.—Ass. this country.”—Ass. Surg. J. D«ig is 

Surg, O. Graham, to be Surg. to the appointed to act as Staff Surg., and Dcp. 

Coroner, in succession to Surg. Smyttan. MedioaLStorekeeper, at Belgaum, during 

—Lieut. W. Purves, 9th Reg. N. I., is the absence of Surg. Kennedy to the Cape 

confirmed in the appointment to that Reg., —En». H. B ose will take rank from 9th 

vice Skinner to Europe.—Lieut. R. Leach, March, 1834, and is posted to 19 regt., 

of Engs, 2pd Ass. to the Super. Eng. at N. I., vice Erskine, dec. —21st regt, N. L, 

the Presidency.—Lieut. J. Pope, 17th Lieut. S. I. Stevens, to be Quart. Mast, 

regt. N. I., to,]je Ass. to the Commissariat and Interp., the Iiindustaneo language 

Officer in charge of the Military Bazarat —1.5th regt., N. I., Ens. A, H. O. Mx- 

Poona—Ens. A. Price will take rank from thews, to he Lieut., vice Ball, resigned 

21 st Feb., and is posted to 4th segt. N. . —Ens. G. R. Remington, to take rank 
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from 9th March, 1834, and posted to 19th 
regt. N. 1.—Stirg. W. ,V. Purnell, 3d 
regt. L. C., is appointed Gar. Surg. at 
Surat, rice Orton—The die. order ap¬ 
pointing Major Marshall, 15th regt., N. 
I., to the command of the Station of 
Huraol, on the departure of Lieut. Col. 
Lichfield, is confirmed. 

Petitioned— C&pt. G. C. Taylor, 36th 
regt., N. I., under the G. O. of 8th Dec., 
1820. 

RETIRED FROM THE SERVICE —Ass. 
Surg. C. P. Livingstone. ' 

furlough. —Surg. R. H. Kennedy, to 
Cape. 

MARINE APPOINTMENTS —8th March, 
Capt. G. B. Bracks, is confirmed in the 
situation of Sen. Naval Officer at Surat, 
vice Crawford to Europe—Commander 
Cogan to officiate as Superintendent of 
the Indian Navy, upon Capt. Crawford’s 
embarkation—Lieut. Peters to act as 
Controller of the Dock Yards, and Lieut. 
Clendon to act as Ass. Controller. 

ARitlvALS of ships —4th March, Eliza 
Stewart, Miller, Greenock—Caledonia, 
Stroyan, Liverpool — 22ad Euphrates, 
Buckham, London—5th April, L’Arnitie, 
Hervieu, Bourdeaux. 

departures— 27thBt?l>. Severn, Dixon, 
London—8th March, Ospray, Salmon, 
Greenock—13tli Huron, Hurdy, Liver¬ 
pool—2nd April, Caledonia, Stroyan, 
Liverpool. 

„ MARRIAGES.— March 12th, at Poona, 
Ens. D. D. Chadwick, 8th regt. N. 1. to 
Caroline Withelmina, 2nd daughter of 
Capt. T. W. Stokoe. 

• BIRTHS.— Feb. 19th, at Kaira, the lady 
of H. T. Cbatterton, Esq., of a daughter 
— 22nd. at Ahmednuggur, the wife of 
HaukictOT E. Heron of a daughter—28th 
, 0 t Dhnrwar, the lady of A. Spens, Esq. 
C. S. of a son—March 16th, at the Ma- 
habuleshwur Hills, the lady of Lieut. W. 
.Trevelyan of a son—24th, at Hurnee, 
Mrs. J . Scott of a daughter—25th, at 
(jolaba, Mrs. Tonks, of a daughter—3rd 
. April at Mahabuleshwar Hi Is, the lady 
of Major Havelock, 4th L. D. o£ a 
daughter. 

HEATHS.— Jan. 29th, at Rutna£herry, 
Helen, daughter, and on tho following 
,^a.y, James Dunlop, only son of Major 
/.lames Keith—Feb. 1st, at Shoiapoor, J. 
'Ia Cameron, Esq., Civil Surgeon—23rd at 
Mursole,Archibald,sonof Lieut. A.Wood- 
burn, 25th regt. N. I.—24th, at Dapoolee, 
William, and on the following day, Robert, 
sons of Lieitt. W. Chambers, 13th regt. 
N v J.^_27th J. de Lima e Souza, Esq.— 
March 21 at,-at Kavel, Anne, wife of 
Mr, P. White—27th, Aga Mahomed 
SoQstry. , 


Cegloru 

marriages. —At Kandy, Wm. Lucas. 
Esq., Ass. Surg., Ceylon, Rifle regt, to 
Ann, 5th daughter of the late Rev. N. 
Garstin—5th Oct., E. J. Wood, Esq., to 
Elizabeth, 2d daughter of J. C. Fretz, 
Esq.—22d Nov., A. Stewart, Esq., C. S„ 
to Charlotte Ann, daughter of Lieut. Col. 
Clement, Royal Art. — I7th Dec., at 
Trincnmalie, Capt. N. J. Lyons, Brig 
Eleanor, to Mary Catherine, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of T. Dawson, Esq.—19th, P. E. 
Wodehouse, Esq., C. S., to Catherine 
Mary, eldest daughter of F. J. Templer, 
Esq., C. S. 

births.— Sept. 8, the lady of Lieut. 
Atchison of a son—Nov. 7. the lady of 
W. Norris, Esq., of a boh. 

DEATHS. — Sept. 25, At sea, on board 
theMorley, Charles Ogg, Esq., Surg.— 
Oct. 24, Lieut. J. Vincent, H. M.’s S/th 
foot—Nov, 5, At Kandy, Jane, wile of 
Lieut. J. Braybronke—16th, At Jaffna, 
Liout.-Col. S. Bircham, Ceylon Rifle 
regt—Dec. 6, On board the Victory, 
off Quilon, Ii. S. Robinson, Esq., 4th 
son of the late Sir G. A. Robinson, 
Burt. 

(Eastern &rcf)fpelago* 

marriages. —At Penang, Lieut. G. 
Briggs, Madras H. Art. to the eldest 
daughter of Lieut. Col. J. T. Gibson, 
46th reg,'. Madras N. I.—Nov. 7th, at 
Malacca, ft. Giggles, Esq. to Eliza, only 
daughter of S. Garling, Esq.—Doc. 10th, 
at Pon&ng, Mr. C. Berlie, to Miss M. 
Ross—26th, Ensign C. R. Mackenzie, 
46th regt. Madras N. I. to Rachel Rhoda, 
eldest daughier of the Rev, T- Brighton. 

BIRTHS.— 18th July, at Penang, the 
lady of J Manook, Esq. of a daughter— 
Aug. 2; »t, the lady of Dr. Montgomerie, 
of a daughter—Sept. 30th, at Malacca, the 
lady of Capt. P. J. Begbie, Madras Art. 
of a son—Oct. 24th, at Penang, the wile 
of Mr. M. J. Goudart, of a son—Nov. 10, 
off Penang, the lady of Capt. G. Middle- 
coot, Mfedras Art. of a daughter—16th, 
at Penang, the lady of.Sir. B. H. Malkin, 
of a daughter—Dec. llth, at Singapore, 
Mrs. Symers, of a daughter. 

deaths. —Sept. 9th, at Malacca, Ed¬ 
ward, infant son of Lieut. J. Bev- veil, 
Madras N.I.—Oct. 21st, at Penang, Capt. 
J. Garty, late of the Sweet —Off Malacca, 
on board the ship Vaiuittart, Mr. A. L. 
Mundell, 4th Officer—Nov. 14th, at Ma¬ 
lacca, Mr. J. W. Baumgarten—19th, at 
Singapore, Capt. J. Farrier, ship Arab— 
Dec. 19th, at Penang, Rev. C. L’Olmef# 
Conductor G. Leith. 
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east India House.—On the 13th of 
August, a Special General Court of Pro¬ 
prietors of East India Stock was hold at 
the India House, for the purpose of con¬ 
sidering the scale of compensation to the 
Commanders and Officers of the Com¬ 
pany's maritime service, proposed by the 
Court of Directors for the adoption of the 
Proprietors. The Court was fully at¬ 
tended. Henry St. George Tucker, Esq., 
in the Chair. The minutes of the last 
Court were read. The Chairman stated, 
that the meeting had been specially sum¬ 
moned for the purpose of considering the 
plan of compensation to the maritime 
Officers of the Company. A minute of 
the Court of Directors upon this subject 
had been adopted, and which had also 
been printed for the use of the Pro¬ 
prietors. He moved that the paper re¬ 
ferred to bo read. The Secretary read 
the minute of ;he Court of Directors. 
The Court of Directors adheicd to the 
plan of compensation as published, but 
with a view of providing, as faros possible, 
foe, those Commanders and Officers, who 
depend solely upon their professional 
exertions, the Court of Directors were of 
opinion that it would be consistent with 
great liberality, to make some provision 
for such as, notwithstanding the grant of 
compensation, might fall into distress. 
TheCoui t, therefore, proposed a graduated 
srale of pensions, from 1301. per annum, 
as that of a Commander, which should be 
allowed by the Company to parties who 
had served for ten years, without requir¬ 
ing proof of sickness, simply on the 
ground of being unable to obtain employ¬ 
ment, provided that any inconrA which 
the party may possess should go in 
abatement of such pension, and provided 
that the claim should be made within 
five years from the termination of the 
last voyage. The plan of the Court did 
not embrace any officer in the freighted 
service below the grade of fourth mate, 
but the Court had, upon reconsideration, 
resolved to allow compensation to fourth, 
fiftb, and sixth mates, &c. The Chair¬ 
man said, his colleagues' and himself had 
approved of the gninute after fuil Wn- 
sideration, and he hoped it would meet 
with the approval of the Court. Hr. 
Weeding ruse, and was about to address 
the Court, when—The Chairman asked if 
he was about to conclude with a motion ? 
Mr. Weeding replied in the affirmative. 
The, .Chairman said he had a motion 
to make, wbjch should take precedence ? 
Mr. Weeding stated that he had posses¬ 
sion of the' Court, and ou^ht to be al¬ 
lowed to proceed. The Chairman replied, 


that as the minute just read had been.an-' 
proved of by the Court of Directors, he 
would now move a resolution, “ That the 
Court concur in, and approve of the scale 
of compensation to the maritime Officers, 
as proposed by the Court of Directors." 
The resolution was seconded by the De¬ 
puty Chairman. Mr. Weeding disap¬ 
proved of the conduct or the Chairuum, 
and thought the more proper course would 
be, to have allowed his motion to have 
been discussed, by which means he would 
have ascertained the sentiments of the 
Court of Proprietors. He having been in 
possession of the Court, he considered he 
was entitled to proceed, and he thought 
it was a rase that ought to be submitted 
to their standing Counsel. All the Pro¬ 
prietors wished to do justice to the mari¬ 
time Officers, and, as a matter of feeling 
and justice, he hoped, therefore, that the 
motion made by the Chairman would be 
allowed to stand as an amendment. The 
Chairman submitted, that the usual course 
had been followed. It was not desired to 
put the merits of the question out of 
view, or to damage the case of the mari¬ 
time Officers iiv^any way. After the 
minutes had been (bad, it w >s his duty to 
propose some motion upon it.' The Hon. 
Proprietor had talked of sympathy and 
good feeling for the maritime Officers, 
but he was not to monopolise ail the good 
feeling and sympathy. It would be open 
for any Gentleman to propose an amend¬ 
ment.—Hr. Fielden considered that the. 
usual course followed for two centuries 
had been departed from.—Mr. Astell 
denied that the usual course had been 
deviated from.—Sir C. Forbes considered 
that the Chairman had not acted rigJfiHH * 
the course he had adopted.—Mr. Hugh 
Lindsay said, the Chairman had posses¬ 
sion of the Court—(cries of “ no, no”)— 
The Chairman said he actually had the 
resolution in his hand, but had given 
way to the Hon. Proprietor, thinking he 
was about to ask a question. He diu not 
wish to take the Cburt by surprise— 
(hem). He wished the Court to go at 
nice to the merits of the case. It was his 
duty to follow up the reading of the mi¬ 
nutes with a resolution—(cries of “ no, 
no"), The Court of Directors asked for 
the concurrence of the Court of Proprie¬ 
tors w the minute. As a Court of Direc¬ 
tors they were ‘competent to take up,the 
question of compensation. In order "to 
save time, and to proceed with the busi¬ 
ness of the day, he was willing to waive a 
reply. Mr .'Weeding regretted that it had 
been necessary for the Proprietors to bring 
the subject of compensation to the Com- 
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pany’s maritime Officers again before the 
Court, but the scale proposed by the Di¬ 
rectors could not be agreed to by the Pro¬ 
prietors (hear).—The plan was incon¬ 
sistent with the character of the Bast India 
Company, to the intentions of Parliament, 
and to the moral obligations due to the 
maritime Officers, lie hoped that he 
should be able to show that the Court of 
Directors, though acting as trustees for 
the people of India, ought more liberally 
to compensate the Company’s commercial 
servants. The Hon. Proprietor then re¬ 
fer) ed to the correspondence between the 
Court of Directors and Mr. Charles Grant, 
to show that in giving up the commercial 
assets of the Company, which it was urged 
were ample to provide for the annuity to 
tho Proprietors, and for compensating 
their commercial Officers, the claims of 
the maritime Officers wero recognised, 
and that this principle was partly acknow¬ 
ledged by the President of the Board of 
Control. The lion. Proprietor also en¬ 
tered into details of the company's assets, 
to show that there were ample means to 
provide for all claims against them, though 
the scale of comi>ensation had been re¬ 
ferred back by the Proprietors—still 
uotbing more was recommended by the 
Proprietors than that the fifth and sixth 
mates should be included. He contended 
. that the plan did not go upon the amount 
of compensation for losses the Officers 
would incur, ami that the intentions of 
the Court of Directors to increase the 
amount out of the Poplar fuud was re¬ 
ducing the measure to a charity.—The 
Chairman explained, that the Poplar fund 
had existed for a long time, and had other 
claims to meet—the fund was totally dif¬ 
ferent.—Mr. Weeding still considered 
objectionable. In order to in¬ 
form the Court of the course he was about 
to adopt, lie would read the resolutions 
die intended to move as an amendment to 
that of the Chairman, if it were not with¬ 
drawn.—The Chairman stated it was not 
his intention to withdraw the resolution 


he hud proposed.—Mr. Weeding then 
read tho following resolutions:— 

■: .“That in the opinion of this Court it 
was the intention of the East India <5bm- 


evinced by the terms of the cow- 
tise which they entered into with his 
isty’s ‘Government, and which has 
booh confirmed by Parliament, that the 
maritime Officers of the. Company who 
luu, served, or were serving in ships 
owned or chartered by the said Company, 
J. hod not abandoned the service, should 
J justly and HbeihUy compensated in 
Ijbpsequetice of the interest*of such Offi¬ 
cers being affected by the entire discon¬ 
tinuance of the East India Company’s 


trade. That such compensation was one 
of the express conditions of relinguish- 
ing the said trade, and that section 7, in 
the Act of the 3d and 4th of William IV., 
chapter 85, was altered and modified to 
admit the claims of the said Oflicurs to 
compensation. That it would be incon¬ 
sistent, therefore, with the honour and 
character of the East India Company, 
coutrary to the spirit and inteution of the 
Art of Parliament, and at variance with 
the moral and equitable rights of the 
maritime Officers, if a just and liberal 
compensation were not awarded to them, 
for being suddenly and entirely deprived 
of the advantages which they derived 
from the Company’s service.— That this 
Court having taken into consideration tho 
claims of the maritime Officers to that 
compensation, which has been solemnly 
and legally recognized ami prm bled for, 
deemed the following scale of pensions and 
gratuities to be no more than adequate to 
the just expectations of the claimants:— 
Pentium. — For such Commanders and 
Officers who have been ton y ears amt up¬ 
wards in theCompany’s service, reckoning 
from the time that they first entered the 
service, to the termination of their last 
voyage:—Commander, 2501. per year; 
chief mate, 1601.; second mate, 1 lOf.; 
surgeon, 1401.; third mate, 100 J.; 
purser, 1001.; fourth mate, 701.; fifth 
and sixth mutes, each 501.; midshipmen, 
301.; boatswains, gunners, and carpenters, 
each 251. Widows to have one-half 
their husband’s pension, during widow¬ 
hood. Children the usual proportion.” 
Gratuities. —“ For such Officers us have 
not been ten years in the Company’s 
employ, to be computed according to 
their time and rank of service, in propor¬ 
tion to the value of their pension granted 
to those who had served ten jcotb.— 
That the conpensation be given to all 
Command”, $ and Officers who have been 
in actur.: employ in the service within 
the period of five years, antecedent to the 
28th August, 1833. That it be optional 
with the Company, in, lieu of pen¬ 
sions, to pay to the Commanders and 
Officers the value of the same in money, 
and that the scale now proposed be sub¬ 
mitted for confirmation to the Board 
of Control.—That, in addition to the 
foregoing scale of composition to maritime 
Officers of the Company, the Court 
recommends that the Commanders and 
Officers of these ships whose contracts 
with the Company are unexpired, bo 
reasonably compensated for non-per * 
formance of the remaining voyages. And 
that it be recommended to the Court of 
Directors, to make such additional allow¬ 
ance os may be deemed reasonable to the 
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Commanders and Officers of their own 
ships, and to any Commanders and Offl- • 
<vrs who may be considered specially 
entitled thereto, and to report the same 
to this Court. — The Company was 
pledged to make a suitable provision for 
the discharged commercial Officers of the 
Company. This point was established in 
the correspondence with Mr. C. Grant, in 
which it was stated that as all the Com¬ 
pany’s commercial assets were to ho 
transferred to the Government, equity 
and liberality should be shown to 
all claimants on the Company. Mr. 
Grant had, therefore, sanctioned a libe¬ 
ral compensation, and the fact that the 
President of the Board of Control had 
s motioned all the other recommendations 
of the Court uf Directors, except this 
scale of compensation, showed that he 
was not disposed to agree to it. (Hear, 
hear.) The East India Company, he 
hoped, would give these petitioners a full 
compensation, and that equal justice 
would be dealt out to the commercial, as 
well as the home establishment. Some 
of the latter, who were hoymeu, were to 
have 1401. a year, some of whom had hud 
under their command valuable property, 
sometimes to the amount of half a million 
sterling, as had frequently been the case 
with the maritime service. He hoped 
the course adopted in 1796 would bo 
imitated, and that these men who were 
unfit for other service would be treated 
liberally. He hoped the Court of Direc¬ 
tors would agree to the scale he had 
proposed—money was no coRsidoration. 
He wished not to alter a fraction of the 
home compensations ; but let not the 
compensation to the maritime Officers be 
made up out of a Bort of charitable fund. 
The Court should recollect the splendid 
services of the maritime officers—without 
them Calcutta would not have been re¬ 
tained. Their skill had done honour 
to the country. The Hon. Proprie¬ 
tor referred to many testimonials 
in favour of the maritime Officers for 
victories, and especially drew attention 
to the defeat of the French Admiral 
Linois, by the Company’s fleet. They 
had protected valuable cargoes, which 
had grestly been to the advantage of India, 
this country, os well as the Company 
and he hoped the scale he proposed would 
be adopted, aa it was really not too 
generous. He concluded by moving bis 
resolutions.—Sir Charles Forbes seconded 
the resolution, and he was sorry to say 
that the scale of compensation was not 
ample for those able, meritorious, and,he 
would add*. those ill-used maritime 
Officers. As compared with the com¬ 
pensations to the home service, he con¬ 


sidered that the maritime Officers were 
not properly treated, and that tho com¬ 
pensations to the homo servants were 
extravagant. He was not aware whet 
salaries were to be paid to tho Company** 
supercargoes, but ho thought this Com¬ 
pany, who had secured to themselves a 
dividend of 10& per Cent., should attend 
to tho interests of the maritime service; 
indeed, those claims ought'to have been 
first considered. Tho plan of the Court 
of Directors were niggardly. He saw in 
the list of homo compensations, that thero 
were many allowances for private trade 
officers, which, with the other allowances, 
were extremely liberal. The Hon. Bart, 
referred to the scale -of home'compensa¬ 
tions, and contrasted it with that pro¬ 
posed to be given to the maritime Officers. 
The maritime Officers had, too, paid into 
the Company’s treasury a largo sum on 
their private trade, not lesa than 
1,600,0001.; there having been exacted 
from them not lesa than 27 per cent, on 
all the teas they brought home in their 
private trade, whether the voyage proved 
successful or not. (Hear.) .He con¬ 
sidered that tho Company ought not to 
have given up the China trade, which 
had bcuefitod India. The Company h*d, 
however, consented to surrender their 
trade, or to lot it remain in ahnyanee for. 
40 years, for the annuity of 640.0001,, to 
ku drawn from India for the dividends— 
(Hear), and therefore they should provide 
well for the commercial servants, espo-; 
daily for their maritime officers, of 
whom he could not say enough. The re¬ 
sult of giving up the trade waa to throw 
the maritime Officers overboard—the pal¬ 
try compensation would have the effect, 
perhaps, of throwing them into gaol. He 
hoped the Court would agree to,, 
amendment unanimously, that it would 
be adopted by the Court of Directors, 
and that in good humour they would for¬ 
ward it to the Board of Control. Sir 
Pnltoney Malcolm regretted that, from 
the commencement of tho Company to 
the present time, none bad done more* 
service to the Company and India, than 
the maritime Officers, . As a proof of 
thei/ talent, he might state that many 
of the Directors had boen chosen from 
them. He could speak of the xeal oftfctf' 
maritime Officer; he was at the action at" 
Port Graham, ami there, as well as when 
he waa in command of a fleet at St, 
Helena, he had always witnessed the "■ 
of the officers—(Hear, hear.) Miftgy. 
would, suffer "toy the opening the China 
trade, but nioae to much as the maritime 
Officers. Tift Court of Directors had 
governed India admirably. This was 
waa chiefly to he attributed to tho Go vents 
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ment offices in India having been filled by 
men of talent. The finest youth of Eng¬ 
land had been aent out, and the moat able 
Officers. This was the main spring of 
the successful Government of India— 
(hear). He trusted that, under the 
changes that had taken place, Government 
having, for wise purposes, thought proper 
to throw open the China trade, the mari¬ 
time Officers ought to be fully provided 
for—that they would not he discharged 
without a liberal compensation. — Mr. 
Fielder skid the maritime Officers bad 
been mainly instrumental in preserving 
India, which country had been of great 
advantagtfto England. The Company had 
ample merfhs to satisfy all demands upon 
them; and their Officers, therefore, ought 
to be fully compensated —Mr. Twining 
regretted that he could not, in this in¬ 
stance, speak in accordance w ith expressed 
feelings of the Court of Directors; but he 
could not help stating, that the character 
and honour of the Company was very- 
much involved in the decision that would 
be come to upon this question—(hear.) 
Whatever decision the Court of Directors 
might have come to, he considered the 
Proprietors should also turn their atten¬ 
tion to the situation of the Officers of their 
maritime service. Unhappily, he consi¬ 
dered, the Proprietors were too well satis¬ 
fied with the terms they had obtained, 
otherwise more attention would have been 
paid to the maritime service. To place 
this service in its former position was im¬ 
possible, but he thought that the diffi¬ 
culties in the way might be softened down. 
Themaritime Officers of the Company had 
rank next to the British navy, and they 
hadby their splendid services rendered 
the most essential aid in placing the East 
“ i Company in that lofty situation they 
were now in. The high situation in 
wklch tike Officers were placed rendered 
them unprepared to take command in any 
others ervice. He honestly considered 
that the scale proposed by the Court of 
Directors was not commensurate to place 
, Huem in that rank in which they had a 
right to move—(lieai). He had seen the 
excellent manner in which the maritime, 
service bad conducted themselves; *they 

f -0iA -.defended the property of the Com- 
l^my,..and' had brought home valuable 
SUms Without loss; and he therefore 
icfiriclered that, as there were ample as- 
, the compensation ought to be libe- 
He would rather that compensation 
were given to the maritime service for 
their loss, than it should be granted as a 
declaration of ejribarrassment oil their 
part.—Mr. Sweet said, if tile compensa¬ 
tion waa not proposed by,'the Court of 
Directors on the ground that they had no 


right to make a claim, he could well 
understand how they had arrived at the 
acale now proposed. But it could not be 
denied that the maritime Officers were 
entitled to compensation; and no person 
cou d state that it Was either liberal or 
just. The scale now proposed was not a 
compensation f< r loss. Any Jury would 
not consider the scale sufficient, and it 
would be a departure from justice, if a 
greater compensation were not granted. 
The young Officers should bo compensated 
for the losses they would sustain by 
having thejr means of making a fortune 
snatched from them. The scale proposed 
by the Hon, Proprietor (Mr. Weeding) 
was much too low-full 20 per cent.—The 
Chuirnian said, he wished to say a few 
words relative to certain remarks that bad 
fallen from some of the gentlemen pre¬ 
sent. With respect to the question 
before the Court he should say but a 
few wonts — the opinions of himself 
and his colleagues were recorded in 
the minute that had been read. He 
stood not there as an advocate. He 
had a solemn duty to perform—to decide 
upon the cluims of all parties—(hoar), 
lie would only say a few words as to the 
question of fact. It had been stated that 
the assets of the Company amounted to 
from eighteen to twenty millions. Sir C. 
Forbes had, indeed, taken a different 
view of the question. The amount of 
the Company’s assets were likely to realise 
now about 14,600,0001. These would, in 
all probability, be the Company's tangible 
means. The Hon. Proprietor (Mr. Weed¬ 
ing) states truly tliat it would take 
10,800,0001. to purchase our annuity for 
40 years; but there was also 2,600,000!. 
required*to redeem a sum of 12,000,0001. 
at the expiration of the 40 years; so that 
the balance would he small when it was 
considered that there wei e also to be paid 
superannuate u allowances and pensions 
equivalent t . nearly 600,0001. more. The 
donations and compensations now pro- 
posed would require 430,0001.; but had 
the scale promulgated in some quarters 
been adopted, not less than 1,160,0001. 
would have been required to provide for 
it. These were large sums, and though 
the Proprietors might desire to give more, 
still the Directors had to consider that 
they would have to raise the money from 
the people of India, already very heavily 
distressed, and (paying a landlord's tax to 
a great amount. He cordially concurred 
in approving of the services of tbo mari¬ 
time Officers. They had skill and scien¬ 
tific acquirements second to nono; and 
there were gentlemen on the Directors* 
aide of the bar who felt as strongly as 
any of the Proprietors the importance ot 
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their service*. The Bon. Proprietor (Mr. 
Weeding) hud attempted to place the 
Court of Directors in an invidiou* situa¬ 
tion as compared with the wishes of Mr. 
Grant on the subject of compensations. 
He would read a letter from that Hon. 
Gentleman, in which he abated the aggre¬ 
gate amount of these compensations was 
very large.—(The Hon. Director reed the 
letter.) The amended plan of the Court 
of Directors would increase the number 
of Commanders entitled to compensation 
from 32 to 65, and the other officers in 
proportion. The Court had done every 
thing they could, and he might say, they 
had strained points to give these merito¬ 
rious servants ample compensation. But 
they must recollect the people of India— 
they were distressed—and appeals to the 
feelings of the Court of Directors were 
daily—nav, almost hourly, made for relief. 
The late failures in Calcutta had added 
to these applications. The Directors had 
considered the question before the Court 
with the greatest possible anxiety. His 
opinion on the subject remained the same. 
The Proprietors might adopt other mea¬ 
sures, but it must be upon their own res¬ 
ponsibility. Mr. Milts (a Director) con¬ 
sidered his Hon. Colleague(the Chairman) 
had estimated the assets of theCompany 
too high, and he (Mr. Mills) thought that 
rather than call upon the people of India, 
should they be too small, the Proprietors 
ought not to receive any dividends until 
claims wore satisfied. He denied that 


the monopoly of the Company had been 
so advantageous as represented, and he 
would never have consented to a partici¬ 
pation in a free trade with Chiilh. Mr. 
Weeding shortly replied. The Chairman 
then put the original question, which was 
negatived by a large majority, only four 
of the Proprietors, besides the Directors, 
holding up their hands in favour of it. 
The amendment of Mr, Weeding was 
put and carried. Mr. C. Forbes called 
for a division, which was granted, when 
there appeared— ‘ 

For Mr. Weeding’s resolution . 50 

Agatust it.25 

Majority.—25 

The Chairman said a ballot had been 
demanded on behalf of the Directors on 
the main question. 

Home of Common*, 4th August, 1834.— 
30,0001. were proposed to enable his Ma¬ 
jesty to direct a trial to be made Of an 
experiment to communicate with India, 

' by steam navigation. Mr. Charles Grant 
observed, in anlWer to a question by Mr. 
Hume, that some time since a committee 
had been appointed to enquire into the 
piraotieabiUty of Steam Navigation to and 
from India. The report of the committee 


applied to two meaus of communication. 
One route was by the Red Sea, and the 
other by the Euphrates and Persian Gulf. 
The committee had examined these sub¬ 
jects sedulously, and had come to an 
opinion on these points. They laid down, 
as the basis of their proceedings, that a 
regular and rapid communication was of 
great importance, not only to India, but 
to Great Britain. The experiments which 
had been made during five successive 
seasons, had completely established ita 
practicability. The route would he open 
during eight months, but would not be 
practicable during four months of the 
south west monsoons. Measures had 
been taken to establish a communication 
by that route, and it was recommended 
that the expense should be divided .be¬ 
tween India and this country. As to the 
communication by means of the Euphrates 
and the Persian Gulf, the committee 
stated that sufficient experiment had not 
yet been made; but that it appeared clefif 
from the evidence before them, that there 
was no physical obstacle to carrying on 
the communication during eight months, 
but not the other four months when the 
river was low. They recommended that 
as between 60,0001. and 70 , 0001 . had been- 
expended by the East India Company* 
the expense of the navigation by the Eu« 
phrates should be defrayed by the British 1 '. 
Government. After a large allowance’- 
lor contingencies, the estimate came tp 
20,0001.,* tud they recommended parlia¬ 
ment to give "that sum to make an experi¬ 
ment on the Euphrates. It was clear tlwt 
some arrangement might be msde, so that 
the country might avail itself diF 
vantages of both methods of communica¬ 
tion. The navigation by the Red Sea 
would not be available during the months. 
June, July, August, and September; the 
navigation of the Euphrates wonld not he 
available during the months of November, 
December, January, and February, at 
which time the river was the lowest. So 
that during the whole year the steam 
vessels might avail themselves alternately, 
of each method of communication. There 
was no doubt that a regular and rapid, 
‘team communication was of importance 
to England find India. At present, the 
distance #as an obstacle to the communi¬ 
cation of those mprovements, which were 
talcing place with unexampled velocity 
in this part of the world. Whatever' 
would facilitate and expedite the com¬ 
munication, tjms breaking down t% 
distance between India and this country/: 
must of necessity be of the highest im¬ 
portance to both, and it was the first duty 
and the interest, as it would be the glory 
of England, to bring India as narrowly 
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in contact as possible with her own on the other hand, he wit convinced that, 

shores. A question of so groat interest under the encouragement of the govern*, 

as the improvement of India ought not to ment, Calcutta might be reached by the 

be left to any other bauds, but ought to Cape of (»nod Hope to 75 days, at all 

be taken up by this country as one of periods of the year. He hoped the Bight 
national importance; and ho would there* Hon. Gent, would take this point into 

fore appeal with confidence to the House his consideration, 
of Commons to support him in this August 13.— Colonial Appointmentt .— 
measure. With regard to the expert- Mr. Hume wished to know whether 

moots to be made in reference to the line there would be any objection to the pub- 

of the Euphrates, they would not inter- lication, from time to time, intheGaxette, 
fere with the communication to be carried or in some way, of all colonial appoint- 

on by the other route; but he considered menu with an income above a certain 

it the duty of government to watch all value. The Noble Lord (the Chancellor 

the channels of access, and to make such of the Exchequer) had stated some time 
' of them available as appearod most ex- ago that he would not object to a plan of 

pediant. He was sure that both coun- that kind, but sinco that time he had 

.tries would derive essential advantages heard nothing about it. He wished to 

. firatn the measure now proposed.—Mr. knuw from his Right Hon. Friend (Mr. 

Buckingham observed, that the object of Rice) whether he would have any objec- 
expediting the communication and facili- tion ? Mr. Rice said that he would not 
toting the knowlodge of what was passing object to the publication of any appoint- 

in both countries, was worth ten times ment in his department above a certain 

the amount of money required for the amount, but he did nut think it would be 

purpose. Ho anticipated great moral, necessary to publish all the minor up- 

political, and mercantile advantages from pointments. 

the proposed plans. Mr. Hume was Thu Theatre*. —The Italian Opera is 
happy .that he had drawn from the Right clnsod. The incomparable Oriei, who, 
Hon. Gentleman his sentiments on the during the entire season, has electrified 
subject. It had long been the reproach London through the force of her ro¬ 
of .this country that India had-been loft splendant endowments, shortly takes her 
Without those advantages which he trusted leave with Admit, Tamburini, and the other 
the steps now about to be taken would ,, st8rs”oftheOper*tic Corps, for Germany, 
confer upon that empire as well as upon The English Opera, under the aus- 
Rnglwd. He hoped the speech of the pices of 4 rno ^> opened splendidly. 
Right Hon. Gent, was but the pre^iu'to . . JHuw jahad has drawn brilliant audiences, 
measures of substantialsdyc^ e g ure iy and wo express our warmest 

if nothing moTew^reo^n^ j nt jj a ou gj, t wishes tha» success may ii ill pumto s 
to bb P lac ®^Km the same footing with design so eminently national. 

communication, as onr other The »aymarket, with Vawltniwff at 
-TOnfMious. The present regulations, its head, is doing much to revive what, 

wUh regard to postage, was a most in- for some tune has so completely drooped 

obstruction to the intercourse among us—u taste for the classic spirit 

that ought to subsist. With respect to of the drama.. It is saying much for Mr. 

the passage hy the Euphrates, he was not Vandenh-ff that his Macbeth is a more 

himself very sanguine as to its practi- perfect personation than that of Macready. 

Alriittv; but, no d.uht, it behoved the .The Victoria lias been ruined through 
government to make the trial, panic*- an injudicious engagement of the pro¬ 
lixly as he understood from the Right prietor with a protege—a Miss Mitford, 

Hbn. Gent, that it was net to stop the recently here so celebrated for the drams 

■progtWo by the Red Sea, but he hoped of Ckarlee the Firet. This theatre is 

the experiments would be conducted in about passing under the hands of Glossop, 

•gHrmuner most likelv to lead to prae- Who will dedicate it iufutureto opera per- 

’' rifcii results for the benefit both of India formances. The change, we have no doubt, 

S& England. Mr Young expressed his will better the pnspects of the house, as 

rtkfrst that the Right Hon. Gent, did not it will, at least, exclude Mr. Cut heart. 

appear to have turned his attention so Astley’s, more even than usual, has 
much as appeared to him (Mr. Young) betome a centre of very powerful at- 

vdesirable to the .question, as to the prac- traction. The Grand, Tournament of Lon* 

ticabillty of a passage by, steam Tound the dca odmits of such brilliant eqoestran 

Cape of Good Hope. He was glad that array, that its popularity, from the tint, 

the,experiments proposed by the govern- was certain. It bos not, however, eclipsed 

meut were to be made, although he could Ac Maaeppa, whose wonderful effect* ere 

wot say that he entertained very confi- even still sufficient to mil together ever- 

.dent hopes of their success; whereas, 
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Id this age, so fertile in inventions and 
improvements, our female friends, both 
here and in India, will rejoice to learn, (hat 
Labent’s Botanic Cream is admirably cal¬ 
culated to impart a freshness and vigour 
to that chief of .Beauty’s Ornaments, the 
Hair. 

Whatever tends to act Oa & preven¬ 
tive, or serves to arrest the progress of 
that direful diseasa the Cholera,, pos¬ 
sesses peculiar claims to public attention, 
and we firmly believe these qualities to 
attach to Woodhouse's Essence of Ginger, 
a few drops of which, in a gloss of wine 
or brandy and water, or any common 
drink, imparts a wholesome and refresh¬ 
ing warmth to the stomoch. 

arrivals op ships —5th Aug,, Ply¬ 
mouth, Emma Eugene, Tilley, Mauritius, 
2d May; 6th, Margate, Sherburne, Cor- 
byu, Bengal, 19th March; Dartmouth, 
Eliza, Harris, N. S. Wales, 26th Feb.; 
Ditto, Oricntin, Oden, Batavia; Cowes, 
Juno, Mcybourg, Batavia, 13th March; 
7lh, Dual, Pacific, Hill, South Seas; 
Ditto, Brothers, Gibson, South Seas; 
9th, Romney, Ann Baldwin, Crawford, 
Bengal, 24th March; 10th, Portsmouth, 
Severn, Braithwaite, Bengal, 16th March; 
Downs, Hindustan, Redman, Bengal, 
25th March; Jersey, Duncan Gibb, 
Donal, Bombay, 23d March; 12th, Brigh¬ 
ton, Fortune, Currie, Bengal, 20th Murch; 
Bristol, Arabian, Boult, Mauritius, 8th 
May; Liverpool, Caledonia, Stroyan, 
Bombay; Ditto, Lord Althorp, Sprout, 
Bengal, 18th March; Ditto, Lady East, 
Snachau, Batavia; 13th, Ditto, Renown, 
M’Leod, Bengal, 26tli March; Ditto, 
Scotia, Watson, N. S. Wales*; 14th, 
Portsmouth, Zenobia, Owen, Bengal, 
22d March; 16th, I. O. W., Henry, 
Bunney, N. S. Wales, 12th June ; 18th, 
Liverpool, Caledonia, Stroyan, Bombay, 
1st April; Ditto, Colombia, Patterson, 
Bombay, 9th April; Dover, Lucy, Wat¬ 
son, Singapore, 19th Mftclt; Falmouth, 
Brankcn Moor, Crosby, Mauritius, 27th 
April; Penzance, Peru, Graham, Ceylon, 
13th March; 22d Portsmouth, Mary Ann, 
Jacks,Mauritius, 9thMarch; 23d. Downs, 
Japan, May, South Seas, 9th March; 
Liverpool, Asia, Tenge, Bengal, ldth 
March ; Salcomb, Sumatra, Edina, 
Batavia, 18th March. 

ARRIVALS OF PASSENGERS —Per Hin- 
dvtlanJram Bengal —Mrs. Crawford ami 
three children; Mrs. Younghusband, and 
three children; Mrs. Porter, and six 
children; Mrs. Royce, Capt. Crttwford 
B. Arty, Thm» .Younghusband, Esq., W. 
Porter, Esq., of Penang, R. C. Clinton, 
Esq., of New York, A. Luuis, Esq,, of 
Paris, four servants.—Par Severn from. 
Bengal —Mrs. Mitchell, and three chil¬ 


dren j Mr. Forties, I,lout. Hamilton, M. 
E. 11., Mrs. Dixon; Lieut. Co}. DoVptOu, 
Mrs. Doveton, from St. Helena,—Prr» 
Emma Eugene from Mauritius — Capt, 
Terry, and three Miss Terry s, Capt^ 
James Talbert, Mr. Legg, Mr, Paris, Mr.. 
Batewell, Mr. Pressfor, Mr, Boltou, R.N. 
—Par Vietorine from Bengal—Mr. and 
Mr*. Jauy, Lieut. Sweetman, M. 16th 
Laucers, Dr, Fullarton, B. Est.. Bus, 
Grant, B. N.I., Lieut. Landon. B.N.I., 
Mr. M. Lemont, Mr. Hume, Mast. Les- 
tiboudoii—Par Zenobia from Bengal — 
Lady Ryan, two Miss Ryans, Mrs. Van- 
renpen, Hon. Sir E. Ryan, Capt. Van- 
rennen, Mr. and Mrs. Lawler, Mine 
Broadflold, six children, five servants* 
landed at Cape; Mrs. Gnome, Miss ScoU v 
Hon, Sir. J. Franks, Rev, Mr. SchoyftO- 
gel, from Capo, Lieut. Barrel!, | 
Grfrme, Mr. Whitmore, Mr. Former; two 
children, three servants, Mrs, PetCtnggk 
Mr. Adams— Per Ann from New South 
Wales —James Wright, Esq., Mrs. Wright, 
and three children, Mr. R. tiovelt, Mr. 
Barrington, Mr. Clarkson. Dr. Leonard* 
Mr. Warner, Mr. Nash. 

departures or snips. —30th June, 
Downs, Comet, Surflen, Mauritius; 3frd 
July, Greenwich, Kyle, Fletcher, Bengal; 
5th Liverpool, Dauntless, Pi rider, Caps; 
Downs, Breton, Purkor,' Ceylon—6th Liv¬ 
erpool, Zeno, Lawson, Batavia; Downs, 
Governor Harcourt, Dautty, N. S. Wales;* 
Down# William Sowerby, Launceston) 
Downs, Catharine, Ann, Algoa Bay—7th 
Portsmouth, Lord Jlungorford, Farqu- 
harson, Bengal—9th Downs, Marquis qf 
Hastiugs.Cl&rkson, Bombay—10th Downs, 
Hero of Malown, Smith, Bombay; Downs, 
Fairy Queen, Douthwaite, Ceylon; LI.2/P 
pool, Hindoo, Lothian, Bombay—11th 
Liverpool Fergnsson, Young, Bengal; 
Deal, Howard, Spark, Cape; Downs; 
Manchester, Brown, Mauritius; Dawns, 
Arabian, Gildsway, Mauritius; Downs, 
David Scott, Owen, N. 8. Wales—} 2th 
Weymouth, ttbeda, Hurst, Launcoiton— 
15th Lixard,Mftrgar«t, Johns, N.S. Wales; 
Portsmouth, Morley, Duugl.it*, Bombay; 
Portsmouth, Malabar, Tucker, Bombay— 
1 fith Downs, Chas.Carton, Christ&ll.Cape; 
Liverpool,Cervantes, Hughes, Cape; Liv¬ 
erpool, FranV, Searight, Bengal; Downs, 
Children, Durochor, N, S. Wales—17th 
Downs^ Pen yard Park, Middleton, Mau¬ 
ritius;, Deal, .^London, Bail, Mauritius; 
18th Portsmouth, IIo igley, Bailey, N.S. 
Wales; Portsmouth, Goo. llihheit. Live- 
say, N, S. Wales; 19tli Liverpool, A naan- 
dale, Hill, 'Bombay ; 21st Liverpool, 
William, Me Cleverly, Manilla; Elver* 
pool, Tickler. Lnwdeu, Batavia; Liver¬ 
pool, Trincplo, Hesse, China; Liverpool, 
Lawrence, Gill, Bengal; 22nd Downs, 
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Janet, Matbeson, Hobart Town; Downs, 
Arab,Fenter,. Mauritius ; Downs, Auto* 
•l*pe Adams, St. Helens; Downs, William 
Siovkld, Davidson, N. S. Wales; Downs, 
-Solway, Proctor, Mauritius; 19th Ports¬ 
mouth, London, WJnjble, Bengal; Downs, 

* Brittannia, Leith, Cape; Downs, Glenal- 
totv, Brown, Cape; Downs, fyne, Brows, 
Mauritius; Downs, Duke of Bedfbtd, 
.Bowen, Bengal; Downs, Catherine, Wat¬ 
ford, Cape; Downs, Singapore, Cargill, 
fMavis.—1st August, Liverpool, Lndy 
Gordon, Harttier, Bombay—2nd Green¬ 
wich Howard, Hatton, Manilla—4th 
Downs, Lady Raffles, Pollock, Bontjbav— 
‘(felt Downs, Auriga, Chalmers, Vau Die- 

* Intin's 'Laid — 7th Liverpool, Amity, 

•* Beoft, Mauritius—lOthDowns, Guardian, 

; L^ue, N. S, Wales; John Craig, Currie, 

S ;S. Wales; John Pirie, Adams, St. 

etana; Eveline, Jamieson, Van Die- 
MUnV'Land; Liverpool, Bland; Caltan, 
Bengal; Portsmouth, Britnmert, Mac¬ 
donald, Van Dieman’s Land and N. S. 
Wales—11th Portsmouth, Duke of Nor¬ 
thumberland, Pope, Bengal—12th Green¬ 
wich, Shepherdess, Glasgow, Batavitf— 
16th-Liverpool, Edinburgh, Lyell, Van 
Diumta’s Land and N. S. Wales; ■ Elisa¬ 
beth, Kelto, Cape and Algos Bay; Ports-,, 
month,’ Rose, Barrow, Cape and Indio— 
,19th Downs, Wellington, Liddell, Cape 
and Madras—2lst Do. Augustus, Dixons 
Ttfaumius—Greenwich, Fergus, Mason,, 
Bengal—Sheeniess, Henry Porchef, 

N. Scales—24th Liverpool, Euphrates, 

.. Honnay* Bengalj Australia, Forrester, 
Batavia, Manilla artdChina—-26 th Downs, 
Eleanor, Havelock; Ascension, Mauritius 
.and Ceylon; St. Helena, L°ng, Algoa 
Malcolm, Eyles, Bengal — 27tb, 
Royal Admiral, Fotheringham, N. S- 
W»»s; Diadem, Airth, Algoa Bay; 

. Djtnntd, Gnrroway, Ascension; Madras 
Beach, Cape and Madras. 

MAKRtaoies.—-25th March, at it. 

; George’s, llanover-sq., J. G. Bovs, Esq. 
second son of the Rev. E. Boys, late senior * 
chaplain at St. Helena, to Mary Anns, 
dpUgbter of G. Chambers, Esq. of Brqpp-' 
'©Ur-* let August, at St. Marylehone, A. 

. Johu^tea, Esq. Jan., M. P., to Priscilla, 
eldest daughter of T. F. Buxton, Esq., 
at Lambeth, Mr. John Idle, 
of Walworth, to Aunh, eldest daughter of 
J.*Rsr«i», Bsq., secretary to the E. I. D. 
Company— ttb, at Bath. Maj or A. Grafton, . - 
'25tl» regt. Bombay N. I., to Mary Nichol- 
, son, eldest daaglitercF the late W. Ro¬ 
bertson, Esq., of Demerara—At St. 
Mary's Church, J. Kennedy, Esq., H. 
Majesty’s Secretary of Legation at the . 
Court of-Naples, son of the Hen. R. 
Kennedy, and nephew of the Marquis of 
Aiisa,. to Amelia Mwia, wily daughter of 


S. Briggs, Esq., of Alexandria—j$g ft. 
George's, Hanorer-sq., R. Cockertd^'Esq., 
son of Sir Charles Cockerell, Bart., to 
the Hon. Miss Foley, sister of Lord Foley 
—7th, at Kingston, W. Watts, Esq,, late, 
of Madras, to Frances Elizabeth, youngett 
daughter of the late Lieut Ross, R. N., 
and sister of Commissioner Ross, C. B., 
Plymouth—12th, at Topsham Church, 
E. H. Donnithome, Esq,, of the 10th 
Lancers, son of James Donnithome, Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service, to Elizabeth Jane, 
youngest daughter of the Me Rev. G. 
Moore, rector of So wton—At St. G eorge’s, 

.. Hanover-sq., Lieut.-Col, W. H. Kemm, 
Bengal Army; to Charlotte, daughter of 
the late John Dolhel, Esq., of Jersey— 
At Hammersmith, W. McNair, Esq., E. I. 
Company’s Service, to Charlotte Caroline, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. Dr. 
B.thie—14th, at Kensimgron, Mr. J. M. 
Geary, of Lichfield, New South Wales, 
to Mary Ellen, eldest daughter of the 
'late Mr. T. Hall, of Kenuington—18th, 
St St. John’s church, Evan Lloyd, Esq. of 
Liverpool, and late of Bombay, to Sarah 
Louisa, 6th daughter of E. Mumford, 
Esq. of London—19th, at Cheltenham, 
J4&. Horae, Esq. of Cuinberland-street, to 
’Louisa, eldest daughter of the late C. 
Whnlley, Esq.' of Calcutta—20th, at 
Bryanston-square, W. Sheffield, Esq. late 
of Madras Civil Service, to Jane Berkeley, 

* daughter of Col. G- Cooper, Beugal Army 
—2lst, at Qlewer, S. W. AUwav Esq. of 
North Niblcy, to Jessy Violet Matilda, 
youngest daughter of the late Lieut. J. 
Veitch, lfith regt. N. I. 

births. —In Connaught-square, the 
(idy of CApt. G. Frobyn, of a son. 

deaths.— 29th June, at sea, on his 
passage from St. Helena, Gilbert, son of 
the Rev. G. Malcolm, Rector of Toden- 
ham—28th July, at Tenby. Lieut. Col. 
E. Voyle, hie of Bengal Army—1st Aug. 
in London, Katharine, wife of Maj -Gen. 
John Ross, Licut.-Gov. of Guernsey, and 
only daughter of Sir R. Biownrigg, Bart. 
—3rd, in London-street, G. Lowden, 
Esq.' formerly of the Mauritius—6th, 
drowned, Mr. B. R. Gregory, of the Ex¬ 
aminer’s Office, East India House—8th, 
in 'Somerset-street, General Sir John 
Doyle, Bait. G. C. B. K. C. Governor of 
of Chariemont, Colonel of the 87th regt.— 
9th, at. East Barnet, by a fall from a 
chaise, Lieut. Col. Sir David Ogilby, late 
of the Madras Army—21st, at Great 
Yarmouth, Barbara, widow of G. D. 
Guthrie, Esq. late of Bengal Civil Service 
-—Lately, at the DingleJlank, near Liver¬ 
pool, Margaret, wife of E. Cropper, Esq. 
and daughter of Z. Macaulay, Esq.—22a, 
in Stamford-stree , West, G; Potter, Esq. 
of the India Housq. . . 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE EAST; OR INDIA, 
RUSSIA, AND PERSIA. 

The so «K)ty supposed to hate been established, and in, 
the present day exercised, by Great Britain over the East is the 
subject of envy to the several nations of the world. A subject 
of such envy to others, what is it to Britain ? This is a ques¬ 
tion which will occupy us. 

Let it be confessed. Great Britain has ever evinced an utter 
incapability of appreciating 1 the gigantic theme. She has never 
understood what India is to the nature of the link subsisting 
between them. The possession of India is a word on the lips 
indeed of every Englishman; it is a vaunt that gratifies the 
pride—it is a jingling phrase, whose hollow murmur returns a 
pleasing echo to his ear. But it is in the sound he rejoices, the 
signification is the point which escapes him. In proof of this 
assumption what are tlje elements of that system so gorge¬ 
ously termed—tho sovereignty of Great Britain over the East f 
If our assumption were inaccurate would the elements of that 
system be monstrous and insane as they are ? would that system 
continue the tissue that it is of rapine, despotism and spolia¬ 
tion? Great Britain is incapable of appreciating the greatness of 
the subject, or she would havo bestowed on it that attention 
which would have resulted in rendering herself glorious, and all 
Asia—free ! She would not have rivetted the chains of Hin- 
dostan, but have defied tyranny to the work of preserving them; 
she would have sent up a shout that the East—tho East—the 
clime of the first-born of literature, and science, and civili¬ 
zation, had emerged from bondage to liberty, and respired in 
the atmosphere of a new and almighty morn of regeneration and 
peace. This is what England ought to have-not what she 
has done; what she has done is written in blood—with the 
characters of the sword! 

Eatt India and Cot. Mag. Vot. »m. No. 47, Oct. 2 C 
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If, however, the sovereignty of the East be a subject of vaunt 
to have obtained, it must have been an object of ambition to re¬ 
tain. Is the latter possible? England dreams on, imagining a 
chance to the contrary impossibles never was any bigotry so 
intense as the bigotry of prejudico; it is this bigotry that 
plunges us into so many delusions. There are the scribblers of 
the hour who preach up alarm at the external invasion of our 
rule over India; they profess a horror of Russia, a dread of the 
designs of that barbaric monster. This is crude, ^j^maide a very 
child might be prepared agQinst it. A child wouic^me, that of 
two enemies the more fearful is he who has advanced into the 
very bosom of the territory ; that the other who might advance, 
but who has not indeed moved a step even to its frontier is for 
the present, at least, an object of no terror, comparatively not 
worthy of a care. When, therefore, writers instance Russia us 
the enemy of our dread, they forget that a‘greater than Russia 
is there; they forget that the enemy we have more, and above 
all to fear is—India, India in herself, in her own bosom. 
Writers who suggest the scheme of raising Persia into a 
stockade, of running a line of fortification along the Asiatic 
limits, at least of the Russian empire, must have permitted their 
minds to have become stultified through the preposterous pro¬ 
cess of their own extravagant cogitations. * Shall the barbarism 
of Russia effect, what the enlightenment of Britain was no more 
than able to accomplish? ^Shall Russia succeed in bending a 
vorld beneath A its yoke, that is on the eve of laughing at the 
sway of England ? The Hindostan of the nineteenth century, 
let us be admonished, is not the Hindostun of former centuries 
No Mahomed, the Ghaynivede, could carry fire and devasta¬ 
tion into it now. That day is passed ! In spite of all our ma¬ 
chinations to the contrary yet a public has grown up in India, 
a public which will brifig the question to the test, shall India 
be enslaved that Britain may preserve the eclat of her 
sovereignty over us, [or enfranchised that the millions which 
tread our soil may combine and add their energies to the work 

+ Vide, United Service Journal for [Sept. 1831, called “India, Russia, 
and Persia, and signefi “ An*Oflicer of the Company.” 
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of universal moral and political felicity ? The^nemy then, if 
enemy it can be so accounted, is India. To talk of Russia, and of 
her contending with us, the possession of Asia is a delirium; to 
erect barriers to the advance of Russia is to give ourselves to the 
influence of wine, a deleterious drug, which had upset all the 
bases of reason and rationality. ^We wish to maintain, not 
maintain, but prolong our sovereignty over Asia, we must fight, 
let us depend upon it, not against Russia, but against our own 
evil and abominable policy. India will be free, through us, or 
against us ; it is the mode only that is optional. 

Have we done any thing to cement the affections of India ? 
Have we enhanced her prosperity, contributed to her happiness? 
No, but we have given her wretchedness and wisdom at the 
same time. We have brought her under our power, but we havo 
revealed to her the secret of controverting that power. Tyranny 
tfhnnot flourish for ever, like all else in nature it carries with it 
the seeds of its own decay. In this reflection there is beautiful 
consolation, it instils a balm into the soul! India has the spec¬ 
tacle of Europe before her; she has a knowledge of its several 
systems of rule. Those countries, she observes, which are most 
free, are those which are most ennobled. France, she sees, is 
the rival of Britain herself; also, that she is so, through tho me- 
dium of her political institutions, that her government is repre¬ 
sentative, that her peoplo are their own law-makers. On the 
contrary, Russia she perceives, governed by the same principle 
by which herself is governed—the sword—is iu'barbarism ! That ** 
Spain and Portugal, too, are in states of horrible degradation, 
and Italy, under the will of Austrian dictatorship, grovelling as 
the dust. These things India has before her, and it is impossi¬ 
ble they should have escaped her observation. There is yet 
another fact which sho must have eagerly^grasped. What is 
this, but the instance of America ! America, even as herself, 
was “the slave of Britain! Scarce!) is it credible, yet is it fact. 
Let India enquire, what is Amerra now? Even, tho rival of 
Britain ! There is something startling in this truth. Can 
India revert to it, without a strange and burning emotion ? 
From comparing the States of Europe with one another, she 
has, of course, come to compare them with herself. The 
result staggers her; could it do otherwise when she contrasts 
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her stupendous resources with their contemptible means of 
greatness, and their actual power with her own impotence ? The 
consciousness of degradation becomes the first step, then, to its 
cure. India has advanced this step ; she is working, however, 
slowly, yet surely to its second—what is that, but freedom from 
the subjugation of Britain ? 

In what light shall we regard those then, who, at such a 
crisis speak to us of the designs of Russia ? Does not the insanity 
of the proceeding at once fall upon ,us in its force ? Organise 
an army in Persia, say they, to protect India: and do this, not 
with the immense plunderings of the blessed company of Indian 
legislators, but with the money of tho British people, in other 
words, let the conduct of the aflair rest with the colonial de¬ 
partment of the government, and be brought to bear on a scale 
of the most ample, or least measuring expenditure! Convert 
Persia, m fact, into a British arsenal! Very facile surely, and 
for a very remunerative purpose—to protect India, to preserve 
India to our sceptre—India, who has it already in her ambition, 
to crush that sceptre into incalculable atoms! And, preserve 
India, for whom—-for what ? for Britain nationally concerned ! 
how outrageous the falsehood! No, not for Britain, but 
for a small, miserable handful of mercenary monopolists, not 
even Englishmen, but Dutch stock jobbers, Spanish swindlers, 
and Russian, yes Russian mountebanks and serf drivers ! And 
for this all-exalted purpose, levy arpiies, civilize a despotism 
into a free state, lavish British gold in torrents like Niagara, 
blast the happiness of a hundred million human beings, and make 
the very name of England a blister, or a scorn, ora reproach from 
East to West, from the North Pole the South. Admirable 
invention ! Admirable device in politics! Sage statesmanship 
of the nineteenth century, worthy legislative aptitude in “ An 
officer of the company !** 

The sovereignty of Asia has been so long to us an 6mpty 
boast, that there is but time left to enquire how the good re¬ 
sulting from it might be real. We assert that India will never 
benefit so long as she remains the victim which she is. Her im¬ 
poverishment can never enrich ns. It is not by draining away 
lakhs for the emolument of individuals ; not by rendering her 
amazing resources available only to the grasp of a few sordid 
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speculators that Britain can derive advantage. The last charter, 
we aver, is an aggravation only of the tremendous flagitiousness 
of the former charters; a means of burdening India more, in a 
pecuniary sense, and of tying the cords of her bondage closer in 
a political sense. That charter must be swept away as the 
sine qua non of the retention of our power over her for a single 
quarter of a century. They who know India best will acknow¬ 
ledge this, it is an unanswerable assertion, founded on facts 
evident to mathematical demonstration. Relaxation of her fis¬ 
cal system was her first want. Can this be effected under the 
terms of the recently modelled charter We know, it cannot. 
Even a higher rate of tribute must be exacted, or where will be the 
dividend—the precious 10| percent, ? Mr.Grant has guaranteed 
it in the name of England; if India cannot supply it, what is 
the alternative ? We interrupt ourselves not to answer. Be¬ 
sides, it was the company’s China trade that liquidated the pub¬ 
lic expenses of India. At least, the company, asserted this, 
did they not? And esteeming the honour of that assertion, in 
what impossible circumstances does it not place, at this epoch tho 
position of India. The unparellelled severities of her fiscal system 
relaxed, the next desideratum was encouragement to her agri¬ 
culture. This encouragement supposed two provisions; first, 
laws for the protection of property; secondly, improvements 
over the topical face of the country, ranking under tho classifi¬ 
cation of roads, canals, fridges, to those other innumerably di¬ 
verse modes of enhancing the value of estates, and accelerating 
the progress of general cultivation. Now, the latter we are 
aware could only ensue through the direct instrumentality of 
British means—through colonization of India by Englishmen— 
through British enterprise, skill, capital, and industry. Does 
the charter open the field for colonization ? No. 

It is a truth universally familiar, that both Indian commerce 
and Indian manufactures have been destroyed by us. The con¬ 
sequence operates in the bosom of Hindostan herself; it has 
thrown immense masses of her population out of employ ; these 
wander forth victims to a miserable destitution. This is a 
feature, amidst the vast accumulation of her other sufferings, 
that can never be overlooked. The remedy was within grasp. 
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and yet it has been disregarded ! the remedy was to direct her 
energies into other channels—into that of agriculture, and the 
various subsidiary ones arising from it. But the agricultural, 
like the other industrial sources of India, have been scorned: 
what her Cormorant-despots yearned after was the dead, not 
the living riches, gold which glittered to the eye, but vanished 
in the grasp. Thus India became the prey of the most aggra¬ 
vated species of evil, to sordid appetite, by which every natural 
sympathy is extinguished. 

With the other prospects of which India looked to the reali¬ 
zation, at the term of the last expiration of the charter, was 
undoubtedly the emancipation of her Press, " If we have 
wrong-s let us," say the Hindoos, " at least alleviate them by 
the freedom of communicating them to one another; do not 
deny us, at least, this boon." There is no clauso in the 
charter replying to the supplication ; the Press of India, even 
under circumstances more urgently calling for its freedom, is 
still enslaved ! The spirit of a Malcolm, it may be said, still 
animating the theory of our iron rule." 

Such, then, being the prospects of India, for a period, as it is 
intended, of forty years ! has she any motive but to summon her 
might about her, and bid defiance to British sovereignty ere the 
revolution of a quarter cycle add the wrinkles of later woes to 
her brow? Has she any motive but to trample on tho yoke 
which galls her, and to throw her slavery to the winds ? And 
.while this isjn progress, silently, but certainly in progress, shall 
Great Britain be inveigled into schemes for exhausting her 
treasure in promoting the hopes of individuals, in equipping 
armies, and after allowing Poland V stream with the rich 
blood of her heroism, commence a struggle with Russia, for 
the arid hills and burned up deserts of barbarism-ridden Persia? 
Shall Britain do this, and £>e a scoff, a jibe ? 

If Britain have treasure to lavish, and, without a doubt, trea¬ 
sure to overflowing, actually she possesses, let her assign it to 
an object worthy of the greatness of the age and of herself— 
viz., a facilitated intercourse between Europe and the East. 
Instead of twenty thousand, let her pour out pounds, and riches 
adequate to the exigencies of such a splendid design, and instead 
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of frittering away moments in questioning the perils of one route, 
let her embrace that which the experience of navigation has 
ascertained to be guarded from them, and free to the widest 
scope of enterprise. S?team communication with the countries 
of the East wlil be, at all events, in results less ludicrous than 
a blockade of the Asiatic frontiers of Russia. 


ON THE ABORIGINES OF NEW HOLLAND. 

To which of the five varieties of the human race, into which 
Blumenbach, then Laurence, and others, in whole hosts of the 
philosophers of the day, have divided the grout family of man, 
belong the multifarious tribes peopling the shores and wastes 
of New Holland ? The question lias been often asked, but to 
an end so little satisfactory, that it has left many minds in scep¬ 
ticism whether they derive their origin from any of those 
branches, or are a genus, new, distinct, and, indeed, indigenous 
to the very regions they are now met prowling over. Whence 
did they come—whence could they come? Are they of Asiatic, 
American, Ethiopian, or European derivation? If so, what in 
their aspect, language, traditions, customs, assimilates them to 
any of those orders, or allbrds an instance where solid reason 
could justify the most feeble comparison ? 

The New Hollander is the last link in the chain of humanity ; 
with him it terminates; we grope in the dark, tracing aught 
beyond him. How singular the view he enables one to take of 
the faculties of the species in the first cradle of their incipi- 
ency. How strange the distance that separates him from the 
developed powers of the European! Yet, the New Hollander is 
not quite beyond tl.c pale of the sympathy of the ranks in civili¬ 
zation; he can smile, he can look joyous, his eye has become 
moist with tears, his affections me capable, of being enkindled, 
he has children, and he cherishes them; there are the patriarchs 
of his tribe that he looks up to w.lh unconscious reverence ; he 
is unsophisticated; the little light that dawns over the drear 
caverns of his moral nature, at least, is not dimmed by super¬ 
stition ; he erects temples to no God; in the darkness of his 
freedom he wanders forth, quailing before no invisible, inward 
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power; shrinking from no shadow; careless of the past, and 
without consternation for the future. The lightning, indeed, ter¬ 
rifies him, and as it comes he creeps away into the gloom of some 
sea-hollowed cave; and the thunder do'ubtless makes his heart 
faint, and his mutterings low; but its peal lost among the hills, 
his dismay vanishes, and its memory returns neither as a menace 
nor a denouncement. The New Hollander, then, is blinded by 
no bigotries ; superior, at least, to the earth’s fanatics, he raises 
no altars, that he may pour out upon them the libation of his 
brother's blood ; he is possessed by no demon of hate to the 
tribes he meets daily in his course; he reviles them not as here¬ 
tics, execrates them not because the Deity of their worship is 
not his. 

The New Hollander is a savage, without the faintest tincture 
of the cruelty of the savage. The first impulses of his nature 
have ever exhibited themselves in kindliness. He caresses even 
his dog with a look of pity and condolence. But he is a savage 
in the paucity of his wants; he has no desires, no call beyond 
the gratification of his present hunger and thirst. Like the 
bushman of Africa, he provides no shelter from the inclemency 
of the season He lives under the barque of trees, or beneath 
the shelving of rocks. The kangaroo is the epicurean morceau 
of his repast; in its absence he feeds on' moss, or worms, and at 
times the mere foliage and stems of trees. This extremity, how¬ 
ever, occurs when he is a wanderer through the inland forests of 
. his domain ; when he wends his way along the coasts, he luxu¬ 
riates on a redundance of delicious fish. To his search for this 
dainty, he is dexterous, and may rank as an angler of scientific 
attainment; he is assisted, too, by women, who afterwards share 
with him equally in the spoil—a characteristic trait of his supe¬ 
rior urbanity to all other grades in savage life. What the New 
Hollander has become from contact with the refuse of a Bri¬ 
tish population is a further question. That with a larger evi¬ 
dence of his humanity, his fiercer and more malevolent passions 
have been called into action, there is no doubt. He has learned 
the language and the habits of the most dissolute of Europeans, 
but this is no argument against his capacity of improvement 
On the contrary, it is a demonstration of the fact, setting to 
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flight the hypothesis that he is an unimprovable, incapable, inert 
mass of brute, without an admixture of the qualities of human 
nature. But it is a race which we of the nineteenth century 
have seen, but of which no evidence may exist to gratify the 
curiosity of posterity. A hard-hearted policy is fast effecting 
the ruthless work of their extermination, and in Van Dieman’s 
Land, more especially, they have been swept away, till scarce 
a vestige of them greets the eye. 


THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Lord W. Bentinck’s term of governorship being on the eve of 
expiration, active negociations are already on foot relative to 
the election of a new Viceroy over our Indian presidencies* 
Among the candidates put forward as likely to succeed his lord- 
ship are—The Duke of Richmond, Lord Palmerston, Lord Dur¬ 
ham, Earl Munster, and Mr. C. Grant. 

Of these, there is one whom we might be inclined to single 
as worthy of the distinguished honour, and probable to fulfil the 
arduous functions of that exalted station with an accession of 
credit to himself, and benefit to the millions whom it would 
bring under his guidance. This is Lord Durham. Lord Durham 
stands alone, the only man of the day fit for the helm of such a 
government. Let us inquire what is the aspect, at this moment, 
of our Asiatic political landscape ? Dark, let it be replied, and 
troublous enough, Whalf is its state of parties? Anarchical; 
never in any period or condition of society was it more so. The 
influence which has effected this, is the weak, plodding, pulse¬ 
less, stubborn, unenergetic career of Lord Bentinck. No one, 
has looked into the circumstances of India, will doubt the 
former, and none cognizant of the events of his lordship’s admi¬ 
nistration, can refuse assent to the latter. The highest antici¬ 
pations were entertained of his lordship, but he has disappointed 
them. Lord Bentinck is a whig aud whig, of course, signifies 
whatever is contemptible in theory and disgustful in practice* 
Whig politics for India, less than for any other order of things 
under heaven, will answer. Lord Bentinck is obnoxious to 
the civilians of the service, from his pretensions to the, impos¬ 
sible to be defined, school of soi-doisant “ constitutional libe - 
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rah ; he is hateful to the military, from the robbery to which 
basely he lent himself the instrument in the affair of the “ half- 
batla and he is obnoxious, not only obnoxious but hateful; 
not only hateful, but insufferable, to the countless myriads of 
the whole body of the natives, from the officious zeal with 
which, from the first, he pretended to espouse their cause, and 
the shameless treachery with which, to the last, he has repudi¬ 
ated it. Even the liberals of Calcutta, and even the sycophant 
and dribbler, and straitened heart, and straitened intellect of 
that Coryphaeus of the Calcutta liberals —the Ilvrkaru, at 
length had turned its tail upon, trailing- over him the fetid 
slime of its obloquy and abuse. Lord Bentinck professed to set 
the press of Bengal free ; but his whiggism oozing out at 
every joint of his administration, it was his first act to goad it 
by puerile threatenings of prosecution, and then incarcerate it 
under heavier restraints. What Lord Bentinck, in his eastern 
rule, has done of ill is very facile to call into array ; but what 
of good, puzzles the judgment for the adduction of a solitary 
illustration. The abolition of the suttee rite, was by an ordi¬ 
nance, it is true, of his government, but to no government let 
the merit of that act redound, while lives the memory of the il¬ 
lustrious Ram Mohuu Roy ; like Catholic emancipation, by the 
Duke of Wellington, its abolition was a necessity of the times, 
accelerated by the ardourof that great philanthropical champion, 
whose name we cite. The abolition df that rite was the work, 
then of any save Lord Bentinck; it was an act which must have 
passed the Bengal legislature before, hud accident postponed 
his lordship's then arrival at the seat of government. Of any 
other measure worthy to win upon our regard, not a vestige ex¬ 
ists. It was a period of peace, when a great principle of re¬ 
form might have been carried through the entire spirit of the 
governing system, but his Lordship was incompetent to such a 
purpose of energy, and such an action of magnanimity; he al¬ 
lowed years to melt under the sorry sway of a lethargic, blight¬ 
ing, and intolerant sceptre, blasting all men to despair, ani¬ 
mating none to hope, protracting the horrors of a fiscal 
scheme, without parallel, for the ingenuity of its torturings, of 
a judicial regime without precedent for the enormity of its in- 
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Diction of injustice, and of a polity, in its universal character, 
stamped with the features of a sullen, dark, and malevolent des¬ 
potism. To regret that such an epoch is at its close, would 
be infatuation or fraud. 

But it is to the subject of his successor I hat wo no v address 
ourselves. With regard to the first on our list, or rather on that 
oftho government, viz., the Duke of Richmond, the mere idea 
of the appointment of such a man to such a post is preposterous. 
In the name of heaven, what capacity for thy rule of such an 
empire has his Grace evinced? That he hast operated certain 
beneficial alterations in the administration of his post ofiice 
duties has nothing to say to the fitness of his character for the 
government of India, Besides, it is not only the existence of 
negative proof that rises against him, but of positive: in the 
last session of the reformed, parliament tiie Duke of Richmond 
opposed,successive measures of the most salutary tendency sent 
up to the Peers, by the united voice of the House of Commons. 
The Duke of Richmond protested against the amelioration of the 
criminal code: on that subject his resistance, above all, was the 
most strenuous. Is his Grace of Richmond, then, the rightful 
successor in the brilliant sole of wielding the sceptre of the 
East? 

Again, Lord Palmerston—the very thought is a paralysis ? 
What, Lord Palmerston supreme ruler of India! A man who 
has upset the whole foreign relations of the British empire; a 
weak, vain, irresolute?, inflated, curl-scented aristocrat, without 
a particle of the strong intellect of a t rough-shod jogging-on ’ 
John Bull, or even the dignity of genuine toryism. Lord Pal¬ 
merston, indeed ! the government might as well talk of Lord 
blllcnborough! 

But next, and comes the Earl of Munster. The son of a 
King; forsooth, then a prodigy ! a Be it so, but Lord Munster 
will not play the cute of Governor of India. The Earl of 
Munster has fought campaigns in India, and written a book on 
India; but, for all this, Lord Munster is not the man, under a 
political joint stock, lOi per cent, company of LeaJenhall- 
street directors to give the local impulsion to such a great and 
intricate machine as that of our government over India. If the 
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hope have illumined the hereditary dullness of the horizon of 
his Lordship’s mind, let him fly from the illusion, for ignis 
fatuus it must be to allow him on to a slough of disappointment 
or dismay. 

Finally, and the personage on the tapis is the present presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Control. No, rather let the rule of Lord 
W. Bentinck live and be extended to an eternal epoch, than that 
Charles Grant be summoned to convert the solemnity of such a 
calling into the farthest modifications of the ridiculous and gro' 
tesque. Who is it will presume to give to Charles Grant— 
India ? W r ho will venture to breathe the suggestion even on 
desert air ? It is impossible! Let every act of his Board career 
be advanced, and not an act but will array itself against him. 
It is impossible! Never can Charles Grant, at least, become 
the curse (greater than he already is) of a hundred millions of 
the human race. 

We recur again, then, to our first choice, as the only appro¬ 
priate representative of British Majesty in Hindostan, viz.. 
Lord Durham. The question, however, is, will this Nobleman 
accept, should the seals of that high office be proffered to him ? 
As the flood-tide of public opinion now sets in, it is the premier¬ 
ship of England, that seems so nearly on the eve of being ac¬ 
corded to him ? The preference, perhaps, could cost him no 
hesitation m point of choice, but still, India, let his Lordship 
not overlook is a splendid field, and worthy, doubtless, of the 
, scope of the most transcendent genius that ever fell to the lot of 
the most consummate statesman. 


MILITARY COURTS-MARTIAL IN INDIA. 

Our determination to expose and drag before the bar of public 
opinion in this country, all such acts ofinjusti e, oppression, and 
persecution on the part of those in the exercise of authority, in 
our Eastern possessions, has been sufficiently evidenced by the 
proofs which our pages, from the first commencement of our la¬ 
bours amply afford; and in this spirit we have boldly and fear¬ 
lessly brought forward certain late proceedings of Sir Robert 
O’Callaghan the Commander-in-chief at Madras, in our two last 
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numbers; scandalous and outrageous in their character, and cal¬ 
culated to diminish and impair that confidence and good-will 
which should ever exist between an army and its chief. 

We have already alluded to the case of young lliorn, who 
fell a victim to the malignant and vindictive spirit under which 
he was consigned by Sir R. O’Callaghan to disgrace and degra¬ 
dation, in defiance of two acquittals, pronounced by those who 
were appointed to try him. In spite of these acquittals Sir 
Robert, for reasons which cannot be considered iu any way jus¬ 
tifiable, under a plea of referring the matter to the Court of 
Directors, suspends the officer legitimate!y acquitted, and sends 
him to reside in some distant part of the country.—Good God ! 
Is this a power really possessed by Commanders-in-chief? It it 
is, what officer of the whole Indian Army, if unfortunately he 
he happens not to be in favor at Head Quarters, can insure to 
himself any certainty of not being, at one time or other, held up 
to public scorn, to degradation and to ruin, “ pending a refer¬ 
ence to the Court of Directors,” although, like Ensign 
Hiern, he may have been tried by his equals and fully ac¬ 
quitted 

Such a power being vested in any Commander-in-chief in 
our own Eastern possessions, we consider to be higgly impolitic 
and dangerous in th& extreme, and in the hands of individuals 
like Sir R. O. Callaghan and his advisers, we are well assured 
will lead to the most mischievous and destructive consequences. 
The case of Ensign Hiern, may be the case of every other 
officer, and a strong feeling, therefore, of abhorrence and dhgust 
has been created throughout the whole of the Madras army, at 
a proceeding so violently opposdd to every principle of justice 
and mercy. For the present we give the following extracts 
from one of the numerous letters we have received upon this 
and other of the infamous proceedings at Madras, to shew what 
that feeling is, and to bring to light a course of conduct on the 
part of Sir R. O’Callaghan, n sending documentary evidence to 
this country not produce at the trial—evidence which the 
prisoner had no opportunity to rebut or answer, and in which it 
was intended to consummate his ruin, be that evidence true or 
false. 
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** Madras, 15th March, 1834. In regard to Hiern's case and lamentable 
fate, the apathetic manner in which the Court of Directors noticed his 
death, so notoriously produced by his infamous treatment after trial 
and acquittal, disappointed and digested the whole army. Their dis¬ 
patch on this subject, that is, so much of it us his persecutors here chose 
to publish, was considered by every one to evince the most cold heurted 
feelings for the event, with the most shameful contempt for justice, and 
to surrender ns up most entirely to a reign of terror. The i e were 
matters you will recollect connected with that trial, which the army at 
large had every right to expect, wonhl be dispassionately reviewed, 
and impartially decided on by the Home Powers, notwithstanding the 
poor fellow’s unhappy decease; and the unjust, cold, and undignified 
manner in which thu Honourable Court availed themselves of that 6ad 
event, to avoid publicly expressing an opinion against Sir R. O'Cal- 
laghan and his haled court-martial advisers, did indeed sink them im¬ 
measurably low in Indian public opinion. It bus since become known, 

by a letter now rapidly circulating through the army, from - in 

London, to Hiern’s friend —— here, that the India House bv no means 
approved of Sir Robert’s illegal and tyrannic proceedings; and would 
have, contrary to his views and wishes, confirmed the verdicts of the 
court-martial, but fortlie support which the tyrant crew, unhappily for 
us, met with in the all-controlling India Hoard; where the opinions 
and decisions of the Court of Directors were opposed with singular per¬ 
tinacity. One paragraph of this letter, now so eagerly sought after 
and perused by all ranks, discloses such truly atrocious conduct on the 
part of Sir Robert, and those who druw up his courts-martial remarks 
and minutes, that 1 will transcribe it for you, in the hope that you will 
have some opportunity of laying it before the home public , to shew them 
to what a state of despotic rule we are being now r brought, and what 
villainy.is practised by those who uow govern us, to carry through their 
arbitrary acts; for, can any less forcible term than villainy correctly 
designate such conduct as this letter from London discloses in the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph,"— 

“-London, 1st Aug. 1838. Hiern’s aged father and hts family 

bore the aillictive stroke of his death bclter L than could have been ex¬ 
pected—with less agitation than his preceding troubles. They were 
informed, more or less, how the beam vacillated for or against him, 
through every stage of the discussion of the question before the Home 
authorities. Sanguine and apparently well ^Mired hopes were some¬ 
times overwhelmed with despair, which was again dispersed by bright 
promises of a harmless escape from his most formidable persecution. 
The Directors were throughout zealous to give him justice j but the 
Controllers were desirous to do their nominee, O’ Callaghan, a pleasure, 
yet wishing to save his dignity without ruining his victim. At first they 
we^e for depriving Iliern of a step; but against even ibnt the Directors 
forcibly demurred. While it lay referred back a second time before 
the Control Board, with the Directors warm intercession for the con¬ 
firmation of the verdictof acquittal; what will you think of the atrocious 
malignity of your worthy Commander-in-chief in sending home a sup¬ 
plementary collection of documents of extra judicial and extra official 
evidence against the defendant—evidence, such us from its character 
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an*i worthlessness, the? dared not offer on the trial whore Iliern could 
h.ive met it, and such as he—the Honourable Sir R. O‘Callaghan—could 
only have tidied up by means of the betrayal of the confidence of private 
an 1 friendly conversations. Thus your Chief prefers a charge against a 
m in, and order* him to be tried by a court-martial—selects the court, 
and nominates the Judge Advocate to be prosecutor—disapproves of the 
man's acquittal—orders him to be tried again—disallows his second 
acquittal—libels and degrades him—and finally appeals through secret 
despatches (for their contents were never communicated to Iliern in 
India, or to his friends here) to the higher'powers in England inter¬ 
ceding for his dismissal; but, despairing that the goodness of his cause 
hears any proportion to the imeteracy of hismalice, he, Honourable 
Sir R. O’Callaghan, meanly strives to eke out his case by reporting what 
he dared not offer against the prisoner on the trial, what, even if true, 
he had no business to be cognisant or, and could not have been cognisant 
of, through honourable [means !—Could Beelzebub have carried further 
he climax of hunting one down to destruction l —He sought his marked 
quarry, like u poacher, with grey hounds and hounds of scent, and with 
ambm-hcl riflemen, set about his secret tracks, seeking hi* blood by 
every means, fair or foul, such as an honourable sportsman must repro¬ 
bate with disgust and disdain. But the poor victim has escaped his 
fangs, ha* mocked his pursuer, and has found refuge where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. Had the IndiaBoard 
persevered in deciding, in however slight degree, against the verdict 
of the court by which he was tried, his friends had determined to have 
submitted the case to parliament in a petition couched in the steonyest 
possible lanyu.i^e to expose the despot." 


THE L/UN Or AGE OF JAPAN. 

The experiment of a monopoly of the navigation of the oceans 
beyond the Atlantic has been tried by England for the pe riod 
of two centuries and a half, and it has failed most miserably; 
factory after factory lias been broken up, each proving to itself 
to be equally disgraceful and ruinous to the nation. Now, 
England permits missionaries to visit her Indies; as a kind of first 
fruits of their pious and valuable labours, we introduce to our 
readers, a work which will do moro to open a trade with Japau, 
than the East India Company ever <^id. It is entitled,—An 
English and Japanese and Japanese and English vocabulary, 
compiled from Native works by W. H. Mcdhurst;—Batavia, 
printed by lithography, the 2Uh of March, 1330, and it is in¬ 
scribed to his Excellency, J.van den Bosch, the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral of Netherlands India, fivo. pp. viii. and 341. We caunot do 
better than allow the author to speak for himself.-lntrodnction. 
—The following compilation i*. with diffidence ofleied to the 
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public, principally because the author has never been in Japau, 
and has never had an opportunity of conversing: with the na¬ 
tives ; blit having-, through the kindness of several gentlemen 
from Japan, obtained the sight of some native books, parti¬ 
cularly in the Japanese and Chinese character combined, the 
author has been enabled from knowledge of the latter 
language, to compile the following vocabulary. That 
it contains faults he is aware, and that it comes far short 
of what is requisite, he is ready to acknowledge ; but he 

is, at the same time, conscious of having strictly followed 
the best native works within his reach, and of having 
spared no pains to render it as a first attempt tolerable. The 
printing needs a thousand excuses; but it must be remembered 
that the work has been executed at a lithographic press, by a 
self-taught artist, and in a warm climate, where the lithography 
often fails ; also that the whole has been written by a Chinese, 
who understands neither English nor Japanese; added to w r hich, 
being in a colony, it was found impossible to obtain sufficient 
puper of a like sort, or of an uniform quality to suit the litho¬ 
graphy. Notwithstanding all this, it was thought better to 
print it under the compiler’s eye, rather than by sending it in 
M.S. to Europe, to run the risk of unnumbered faults, from the 
illegibility of a hand-writing, or the unskilfulness of a com¬ 
positor. 

The title of Vocabulary has been preferred to that of Dic¬ 
tionary, as the work does not profess to include every word in 
either language; the second part, however, contains nearly 
seven thousand words, and might havr !>een increased to dou¬ 
ble that number, had many terms of Chinese origin been intro¬ 
duced, or others about which some doubt exited ; as it is, the 
utmost caution has been used, scarcely a word being admitted 
which has not had two 6r more native authorities to warrant 

it, and all those European terms being excluded which could 
not have their counterpart in an Asiatic tongue. Thus a mere 
vocabulary has been produced, and one, too, of few pretensions 
and many defects, but, such as it is, the compiler casts it upon 
the indulgence of the public, hoping that it will not be hardly 
dealt with. 
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A SYNOPSIS of the whole of the EVIDENCE taken before 
the EAST INDIA COMMITTEE in relation to the 

Army ot India. 

Including a Reference also to the information contained in the 
Appendix accompanying that Evidence. 

(Continuedfrom No. 46, page 259.) 

Native Corps. —563. The number of natives employed in 
India in each year, from 1793 to 1830, is stated in the second 
column of the table, under the head “ European and Native 
Troops,” of this synopsis. 

504. By referring-to the return, appendix (A.), No. 2, the 
number of natives, commissioned, non-commissioned, and 
privates, employed in India in each branch of service in each 
year, from 1813 to 1830, will appear upon inspection. The 
expense of the same may also bo gathered from the return in 
appendix (A.), No. 3; and the numbers and expense for each 
presidency, during the same period, may bo ascertained from 
the succeeding returns, appendix (A.), Nos. 4 to 39. 

565. The particular organization of the native corps of each 
presidency, will be seen by a reference to the returns adverted 
to, under the head ** Organization” of this synopsis. 

5CG. The information afforded by the several witnesses, in 
relation to the native army, may he conveniently arranged in 
reference to what is stated by them regarding the mode in which 
it is recruited, and the description of men of which it is com¬ 
posed : its fidelity to the state, and how far it may be depended 
upon in case of popular insurrection or foreign invasion. The 
duties respectively discharged by the European and native 
officers. How far the existing inducements are sufficient to 
attach the native officers to the service, and whether they could, 
with propriety and advantage, be admitted to higher rank, 
including what is stated in relation to the appointment of 
aides-de-camp, and the method which has sometimes been 
adopted of rewarding distinguished service by the grant of a 
palanquin, the appointment of killedars of forts, and the occa¬ 
sional grant of medals and dthvr honorary distinctions. The 
rank and denomination of native officers, th© 4 rules by which 
their promotion is regulated, and the degree of communication 
subsisting between the European officers and the native officers 
and men. The duties of adjutant and quartermaster, and inter¬ 
preter of a native corps, and of the European<non-commissioned 
staff. The pensions and retired allowances of native soldiers. 

East India and CoL Mag. Voi, vin. No. 47, Ocfnhtr. '> J) 
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and provision for those incapable of further aetive service, in 
some instances by grants of land. Any further information in 
relation to the internal economy of native corps not specified 
above. 

587. The whole sepoy army of Bengal is drawn from the 
company's provinces of Behar and Oude, with very few ex¬ 
ceptions. Under the Madras and Bombay presidencies the 
sepoys are taken from all the provinces indiscriminately. There 
has never been any difficulty in recruiting in Bengal. M&ho- 
medans and Hindoos are intermingled. The northern tribes, 
from which the Bengal sepoys are chiefly drawn, are stated to 
be, both morally and physically, a much finer race than that from 
which the Madras army is recruited. The Bengal sepoys are 
born soldiers, the Madras are taught to be so. Among the 
Bengal sepoys, Hindoos of the better class greatly preponde¬ 
rate ; among the Madras sepoys there is a much larger propor¬ 
tion of Mahomedans, and Hindoos of the lower castes. 
Mutinies are of less frequent occurrence among the Bengal 
than among the Madras sepoys. No bounty is paid to a sepoy 
on enlistment. 

568. At one time, just before the conquest of Mysore, there 
was great difficulty found in procuring recruits at Madras, and 
maintaining the battalions in a complete stato The desertions 
were frequent. This induced the Madras government, with 
the sanction of the Court, to increase the pay of the native 
troops at Madras from five to seven rupees a month. This has 
produced a difference between the pay qf the Bengal and 
Madras sepoy, which exists to the present moment. There was 
also difficulty in recruiting the Madras army in 1806 and 1807 ; 
but there is no difficulty at the present lime. Mussulmans are 
not so frequently enlisted now .as formerly. They obtain pre¬ 
ferable employment in other ways; such as in provincial courts 
of justice, for instance. 

568. At Bombay, during the war in 1817-18, there was a 
difficulty in obtaining a*sufficient number of recruits within that 
presidency, and many were enlisted from Hindoos tan. No 
difficulty, however, is apprehended in future. Recruits are en¬ 
listed from the age of 18 to 22 in time of peace ; in war, as old 
as. 25. Recruit boys are a most useful establishment, from 
which are obtained the best non-commissioned officers in the 
service. The practice of enlisting these boys attaches both 
parent and son to the service. Five thousand men could be 
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raised for the Bombay army in six or ten months. The Bombay 
troops are stated to be best adapted for infantry. 

5?0. It is a common saying* among natives of rank, that 
“ Wc (the Europeans) have taught the mean to beat the 
noble.,” Capt. Macan thinks that we shall always have good 
troops if we can command their affections and fidelity, which 
(he says) is of much greater importance than any imaginable 
perfection of discipline. The attachment to the service he con¬ 
siders to be less than it was formerly, in consequence of a dimi¬ 
nution in its advantages and importance. The sepoy was never 
much imbued with notions of loyalty, and if discharged from 
our ranks, would not hesitate to take service wherever he could 
better himself. The discontents of the sepoys are stated by 
Capt. Macan to be artfully worked on by brahmins or priests, 
who never, in his opinion, should have been enlisted in our 
ranks; for no man (he says) who possesses a character superior 
to that which he can acquire as a soldier, and who, although he 
may have disgraced himself before the enemy, is still venerated 
by his companions in arms, can be fit for the military service. 
Captain Macan, however, states that the fancy for brahmins has 
almost entirely ceased, and that wc are getting rid of them as 
fast as we can. 

571. Sir J. Malcolm, in speaking of the natives of the Bom¬ 
bay army, states, that “ the Hindoostanee men, though in size, 
appearance, and perhaps in a certain degree of military pride, 
superior to the Konkanees and Deccanees, the latter are more 
patient under privation and fatigue, more easily subsisted and 
managed, and in bravery to be fully their equals. The Bombay 
army is at present (1830)composed of “ Hindt>ostanees, 12,476, 
Konkanees, 10,015; Deccanees, 1,010. 

572. “If the encouragements now given are continued to 
the men of the Bombay provinces, there will not in future be 
occasion to have recourse to other countries for recruits. 

573. “ 1 regret to observe that the pride of caste is now much 
cherished by the men, and considered by the officers. There 
•are no prejudices and pretension* that will be found so inju¬ 
rious, if not resisted, as those minor ones of caste, if they receive 
more attention than is due to them. When, as frequently 
happens, (brahmins) solicit their European superiors to classify 
sepoys, and to place sentries in a manner that will prevent the 
inconvenience of their washing or being offensive, they should 
he told the soldier is ennobled by his occupation, and that they 

2 d 2 
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might leave the public service, if the proximity to any of those 
employed in it was insufferable. 

574. “ 1 have served with and commanded native troops of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay, and I have hardly a choice. They 
have different qualities, but with good officers they are all ex¬ 
cellent troops. 1 should dislike to see any serious change in 
their composition, further than was dictated by a gradual change 
of circumstances.” 

675. Sir T. Prilzler states, that “ the sepoy of the Madras 
army is alight active man, not equal in appearance to the sepoy 
of Bengal, but certainly likely to endure much more fatigue.” 
Ho adds, “ .sepoys never desert, because corps generally consist 
of an assemblage of families.” 

57(5. Col. Salmond states, that “ the Bengal troops are Hin- 
doostances, the Madras Doecances, and the Bombay troops a 
mixture of both.” 

677. Capt. Page thinks that corps should be formed tf of every 
variety of caste and religion.” 

578. Capt. Grant Duff recommends that the Hindoos of the 
Bombay army should never exceed one-fourth. 

579. The natives of some parts of the Madras territory are 
stated by Sir T. Pritzler to be better soldiers than others ; but 
all are, in his opinion. “ very excellent sepoys.” The infantry 
he states to be as good as it possibly can be; the cavalry to 
be good, but capable of further improvement. He entertains 
doubts both as to the efficiency of the native artillery, and also 
as to the policy of making them efficient. 

580. Capt. Macan thinks that our 1 native armies arc infinitely 
superior to any native army that ever appeared in India, and 
fully capable (if tbeir fidelity and attachment is preserved) to 
cope with any Asiatic enemies we are likely to encounter on the 
plains of India. 

581. If called upon to meet an European enemy in the north 
of India, Mr. Mackenzie thinks that they might fail, partly from 
want of physical strength, and partly from the want of moral 
energy. Sir Lionel Smith says, “ they will always follow Eu¬ 
ropeans, and do their duty well when they are well led.” All 
the evidence tends so show that the Native troops are well af¬ 
fected to the go^ erument. 

582. Captain Macan’s testimony in their favour is somewhat 
qualified. He says. “ In case of foreign invasion, 1 think they 
might still be depended on, unless under great reverses at the 
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onset, when artful and flattering overtures from an enemy, and 
more particularly if a Mahomedan, might be attended with 
doubtful consequences, unless efficient means are taken to re¬ 
new the attachment which formerly existed between the sepoy 
and his officer.” Ho afterwards says: “ The native troops 
would remain faithful, so long at least as we were victorious, 
paid them regularly, humoured their prejudices, and treated 
them with consideration and kindness.” Mr. Holt Mackenzie 
believes that their attachment to the service rests chiefly upon 
the goodness and regularity of their pay, and the consequent 
comfort which it secures to them. 

583. Our military force in India is considered by Mr. Russell 
to be the sole and exclusive tenure by which we hold the go¬ 
vernment. This, he says, has been too much overlooked. 
" Towards the European officers, a short-sighted system of 
economy has been prosecuted, injurious iu the first instance to 
the army, and in its consequences to the government; and with 
respect to the sepoys, much of that care which ought to have 
been bestowed on securing their attachment and improving 
their efficiency has been wasted in a frivolous, vexatious attention 
to outward forms.” The system, however, he admits has been 
improved. He considers that “ the best means of warding off 
danger consists in a steady, uniform, conciliatory treatment both 
of the European officers and native soldiers.” 

581. The native soldier is temperate in his habits, and easily 
managed : but his feelings are strong, and much depends on 
the conduct towards him of his European officer ; but his feel¬ 
ings are generally those bf attachment. 

585. Capt. Balmain states what he deeqys to be the cause of 
the non-attachment of the natives to the service, and dwells on 
the impolicy of frequent changes in the dress of the soldiery. 

586. Sir H. Wor^ley considers the native army as rather de¬ 
teriorated from what it was. The natives seem to him “ to 
have lost much of their characteristic purity and simplicity of 
manuors, by which their moral and milftary virtues were formerly 
enhanced. They are, nevertheless, the most orderly, respectful, 
and obedient soldiers in the world.” Sir H. Worsley has 
offered some suggestions calculated, in his opinion, “ to promote 
and cherish the fidelity and attachment of the native army.” 

587. Major Wilson remarks, that *' f Native troops are capable 
of the greatest devotion, with skill, confidence, and ability : 
and the various histories of our military transactions in India 
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abound in such proofs.” When commanded with judgment, 
they have “ emulated the courage and enterprise of the British.'* 

688. Col. Sal mood regards the native infantry rr as the stand- 
ing police force of the country, yet ready to be withdrawn for 
systematic military purposes when wanted.” He suggests 
whether" it would not be wiser to discountenance, rather than 
enforce or encourage the retention of subsidiary armies by 
native powers.” 

581). Sir J. Malcolm observes, “ The native troops constitute 
the real strength of our empire. Some may think otherwise. 
1 must, however, state, that all my recent experience confirms 
the opinions 1 have elsewhere stated.” 

590. Regarding the duties respectively discharged by the Eu¬ 
ropean and native officers, it is stated by Sir J. Nicolls and Sir 
T. Reynell, that the European officer who commands in the 
fiel4, or at Held exercise, is responsible for the arming, clothing, 
and payment of the men, and that he seldom moves but with 
his own company, or a number equivalent thereto. The 
European officer of a company also investigates the complaints 
of the men before submitting them to the commanding officer 
for decision. The native officer does all the smaller duties of 
the camp or station. 

591. Native officers are generally the oldest sepeys of the 
corps raised to those ranks by seniority, combined with charac¬ 
ter, without reference to caste; the highest rank they can 
attain is that of subadar-major. The present inducement, in 
respect to promotion. Sir J. Nicolls considers sufficient to at¬ 
tach the native officers permanently lo the service; but he 
thinks the pay of jemadars should be increased. 

592. Mr. Elphinstone recommends that native officers should 
continue to be promoted by seniority, and that “ there should 
be many different grades, that promotion may never stop till 
the men are worn out.” 

593. In another of the replies to the circular it is suggested, 
that the subadar-major per regiment should be extra to the 
establishment ofsubadars, and that an additional subadar-major 
or subadar-captain per regiment, also extra to the establishment 
of subadars, should be allowed. These officers to have occa¬ 
sionally the charge of a vacant troop or company, with a por¬ 
tion of the command allowance. 

594. Capt. Page considers the appointment of subadar-major 
as a “ revival, under a different name, of the old appointment 
of commandant.” 
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595. Major Wilton recommends that one-sixth of the vacan¬ 
cies among’ native officers should be given to the sons of native 
gentlemen. * 

590. A native aide-de-camp, might, in the opinion of Sir J. 
Nicolls, be attached with advantage to each general officer on 
the staff. Lieut.-Col. Watson concurs in this opinion. Sir T. 
Reynell speaks rather doubtfully on the subject. SirT. Pritzler 
not only recommends such an appointment as an encouragement 
to the natives, but he adds, " L never could do my duty in tho 
field without assistance of that description ” Sir J. Malcolm 
remarks as follows: " I have never known any attached to Go- 
vernors-General or Governors ; but the native officers belong¬ 
ing to their body-guards may be considered as personal staff. 
The native aides-de-camps have been for many years past very 
common and usual in the Madras establishment. Two native 
aides-de-camp accompanied Sir T. Hislop during the war of 
1817 and 1818, and one, if not both, of these have continued 
with the subsequent commanders-in-chief of Fort St. George, 
Sir A. Campbell and Sir G. Walker. A subadar of native ca¬ 
valry of very high character was aide-de-camp, thirty years ago, 
to Major-Gen. Dugal Campbell in the staff, and the same native 
officer accompanied the Duke of Wellington in the Mahratla 
war of 1803. During the war of 1817 and 1818, 1 had a native 
aide-de-camp, now a subadar-mnjor of the body-guard of Ma¬ 
dras, attached to me, and 1 can state that, during a period of 
four years, 1 derived a benefit from his services in many lines 
which it is impossible 1 could, from the nature of those services, 
have derived from any E'uropcan officer on my staff.” And as 
to whether it would be generally expedient that a general 
officer on the staff should have a native aide de-camp attached 
to him, he remarks: “ It very much depends upon tho power 
those general officers possess, from knowledge of the country 
or of the language, to employ them usefully. At Madras it so 
occurred that the most efficient officers of this description on the 
staff spoke English remarkably wjII; but this is a very rare 
qualification in a native officer, and quite unknown, I believe, 
at Bengal, and very little at Bombay.” 

597. Col. J. Munro states, that the -appointment ” would 
be certainly desirable, and that it would be very gratifying to 
the natives themselves.” He adds, however, that in the event 
of native officers being appointed to such situation,they never 
would associate at table; they might occasionally sit down at 
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breakfast, but they would not dine together upon meat.” 
Lieut. Col. Fielding 1 sees no objection to the appointment, 
and thinks that “ in many instances it might be beneficialbut 
he hardly anticipates that it would operate as an encouragement 
to the natives in entering the service, or increase their attach¬ 
ment to it. 

69B. Col. Grccnhill thinks that native officers employed in 
this way “would be of no use afterwards with a battalion: 
they would have ideas altogether above the performance of 
regimental duties.” 

699. Sir It. Scot states as follows: “With very great care in 
the selection of officers, and scrupulous attention to the mode of 
employing them, l think good effects would result from it. The 
plan has been tried at Madras, but perhaps not under the most 
favourable circumstances.” Mr. Russell enumerates appoint¬ 
ments of this description among the measures which he recom¬ 
mends for attaching the natives to our service. 

000. Sir L. Smith thinks such an appointment to “ be very 
proper, exceedingly proper, and very desirable.” 

001. The appointment of native aides-de-camp is also recom¬ 
mended in one of the replies to the Board's circular. 

009. Sir J. Nicolls further recommends the grant of medals 
to natives for their services as particularly gratifying to them : 
and he adds, “ I should be glad to see a portion of the distinc¬ 
tions and advantages conferred at Madras extended to 
Bengal.” 

003. The following is Sir J. Malcolm’s description of what 
has been done at Madras and Bombay, in view to the encourage¬ 
ment of the natives: “ Native officers under the presidency of 
Madras have for a long period received honours and pensions, 
and at times grants of lands for peculiar services ; and two who 
were very distinguished have been lately promoted to the 
highest rank to which men in their condition of life could as¬ 
pire. At Bombay the late governor, Mr. Elphinstone, subse¬ 
quent to the war of 1817 or 1818, made an arrangement by 
which several Native officers of rank and character were pro¬ 
moted to be killedars or commanders of hill forts. Three years 
ago I proposed a modification of this measure, which was car¬ 
ried iuto execution, by which, at a very trifling cost, not amount¬ 
ing to 1 ,0001. sterling per annum, several more distinguished 
ofliccrs of the native army were appointed to commands of the 
principal bill forts: the whole number was six subodars as kil- 
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ledars, and six jemadars as naibs nr lieutenants. They were 
divided into three classes with different staff allowances, and the 
two subadars belonging to the first class were admitted into the 
third order of the privileged order of tho class of the Deccan, a 
description of aristocracy, by which they become oxempted from 
personal arrest, and were entitled to marks of respect highly 
gratifying to their ambition. These rewards were made a part 
of the establishment; and on a vacancy occurring, the native 
officer who, after a certain poriod of service, bore the highest 
character, was placed in the situation of a commission from go* 
vernment, from whom he receives, at the same period that ho 
is publicly invested, marks of distinction, according to the grade 
to which he is raised, such as dresses, or to the higher ranks, a 
horse. Those marks of favour from government arc of great 
value in the eyes of tho natives. The first investiture of this 
order took place in the presence of his Excellency Sir T. Brad* 
ford, who was Commander-in-chief, in the large cantonment of 
Poonah, and the whole of the troops at that station were 
drawn out upon that occasion. Independent of this establish¬ 
ment, I have mentioned, in answer to a former question, that the 
revenue corps arc now commanded by active native officers of 
high character, 1 can only add, that I consider such distinctions 
and employments to bo of much importance, as also an increase 
of the number of sepoy boys to each corps, with the privilege to 
a small proportion of sons of native officers, which renders them 
exempt from corporal punishment, aud gives them a trifle of in¬ 
creased pay. At Bengal, 1 believe, no measures have been 
adopted similar to those which have been taken at Madras and 
Bombay to give encouragement to this meritorious class of men. 
From the different composition of tho army of that presidency 
they may not be so much required. An account of what has 
been lately done a* Bombay, with the causes and results, will 
be found in the enclosures of my loiter to Lord Wm. Bentinck, 
dated 27th November 1330, which is upon the table of the Com¬ 
mittee. ” 

604. From the papers above referred to, the following ad¬ 
ditional extracts have been made 

605. u Our sebundy corps arc now commanded by active* and 
distinguished native officers, by which economy and efficiency 
have been promoted, and great encouragement given to the 
native armv. 

- • 

606. A subsequent measure, which allows a trilling dislinc- 
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tion in pay, and exemption from corporal punishments in pass¬ 
ing through the ranks, to a limited number in each corps of the 
sons of native commissioned officers, has been carried into exe¬ 
cution at this presidency." 

6^7. He states reasons in favour of the system of attaching 
sepoy boys to corps. Major Nutt considers the establishment 
of recruit and pension hoys as excellent. 

608. Sir J. Nicolls states, that the native commissioned officers 
in Bengal do not liko to enlist their sons as sepoys. 

609. Col. Greenhill thinks that a regulation giving a small 
increase of monthly allowance, and exemption from corporal 
punishment, might operate as an encouragement. 

610. Col. Leighton states that some such regulation has been 
passed at Bombay, where sepoys enlist as frequently as formerly 
which Sir R. Scot says is not the case at present. 

611. Sir T. Pritzler, Col. Greenhill, and Col. Dickson, cori 
sider an establishment of sepoy boys as the most valuable part 
of the corps. The best non-commissioned officers are stated by 
Col. Leighton and Lieut.-Col. Aitchison to be obtained from 
that source at Bombay. 

612. Major Wilson remarks, that " by a judicious, and liberal 
distribution of honours, distinctions, and titles/' a powerful 
“ stimulus might be given to our native troops, and a royal 
order of merit for them would be attended with the best possi¬ 
ble effects. 

613. Lieut.-Col. De Havilland is of opinion that an order of 
merit should be established by his Majesty for the native officers. 

614. As a further encouragement to the natives, Sir J. 
Malcolm has recommended the formation of a wido w’s fund for 
native commissioned officers, and he has given a plan of the 
proposed institution. 

615. The habits and prejudices of the natives arc considered 
by Sir J. Nicolls to bo in obstacle in the way of the successful 
introduction of such aif institution. 

616. Sir T. l’ritzler regards it as “ most essential that re¬ 
wards and marks of distinction should be given to native officers 
of the army iu India.” Col. Pennington is an advoeate for 
“ every stimulus” of ibis description •* that can be given.” 
He states that the usage at Bengal has been to reward " only 
by medals, which have been given fo officersadding, " I 
know, as an example, an old native officer iu my command, 
who huJ served with Sic Eyre Cook. <.ud Lord Cornwallis on 
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the coast of Coromandel, and again with General Harris at 
Seringapatam, and with Lord Lake in the war of Hindostan, 
and in Lord Hastings’ war, and as serang of lascars; ho had 
only IG rupees a month, which Lord Hastings increased by 12, 
making a total of 2« rupees per month, although he was 
covered with medals.” Lieut.-Col. fielding remarks, “ I am 
perfectly aware that all natives in our service arc highly 
llattered by distinctions of medals, particularly for active ser¬ 
vice; and no people in the world are more open to the iullucnce 
of personal distinctions than the natives,of India arc.” 

617. Capt. Macan observes, “ that by a judicious distribution 
of rewards, both honourable and lucrative, the fidelity and at¬ 
tachment of the natives may be secured, and without this it will 
rapidly decrease.” Mr. Russell anti Sir L. Smith arc also advo¬ 
cates for “ horse and palanquin allowances, medals, grants of 
lands, honorary distinctions, and privileges of every kind” being 
conferred on natives. 

(SIS. Sir J. Nicolls is of opinion that the natives could not be 
admitted to higher rank than that of subadar-major “with any 
advantage to the service but he thinks that the appointment 
of a subadar-major to each flank company, instead of one suba- 
dar-major-to the regiment, would operate as an encouragement, 
undoubtedly.” He adds, however, “ as they are infirm men, 
for the most part they are not fit for flank companies.” Sir T. 
Keynell does not think* that any advantage would result from 
admitting natives to higher rank: and Col. Salmond thinks 
that “it would be hazardous.” 

CM). Col. J. Munro, to prove that native officers have not 
hitherto been sufficiently encouraged, adduces the fact, that 
“ on all occasions of mutiny or revolt, they’are always the ring¬ 
leaders, almost always the instigators ” He thinkslhcy should 
be admitted to a higher rate of pay. 

620. Sir T. Pritzicr says the native officers are not what they 
formerly were: “ they were formerly composed of what I should 
call native gentlemen; they are .now composed entirely 
of the non-commissioned officers of the corps who have 
risen to be native officers, and consequently I think they are 
sufficiently well provided for; the being a native officer is a suffi¬ 
cient reward ; and when they are no longer able to do their 
duty they are pensioned. 

621. Sir R. Scot does not think they are sufficiently encour¬ 
aged, and thinks that they should have some advantages affect- 
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mjr the situation of their families. If any higher rank could be 
assigned them without giving them the command over Euro¬ 
pean commissioned officers he thinks it would be advantageous, 
but he does not see how it could be done. They might be ap¬ 
pointed commandants of forts and small posts in different parts 
of the country, which would raise and gratify them very con¬ 
siderably, and do a great deal of good ” 

022. Col. Grceuhilt thinks they are sufficiently encouraged. 
“ They might ho made killedars of forts; I am aware of nothing 
else they could be made.” Is not altogether convinced that 
the rewards given at Madras to native officers of distinguished 
character have had a good effect. “ It makes more people dis¬ 
satisfied than it makes satisfied.” He thinks the pay of native 
officers sufficient and that they could not be employed with ad¬ 
vantage in revenue or police. 

628. Col. Dickson thinks they should have further ad¬ 
vantages ; that there should be a higher rank than that of 
subadar major, on which they might retire, as a reward for past 
services. 

624. Lieut.-Col. Aitchison thinks there should be additional 
advantages, in regard to removal to the pension list, pay of je¬ 
madar, &c. He considers their appointments to the command 
of forts most desirahle. 

625. Col. Leighton recommends rewards in the shape of 
medals, horses, and palanquins; also the command of hill forts. 

626. Mr. llussell considers honorary distinctions as one ob¬ 
vious method of attaching native officers to tho service ; but to 
employ them more extensively in'military command, would 
perhaps have a better effect than any other measure. Sir 
Lionel Smith thinks the native officer: “ should be held up 
more than they have been,” and be better provided for a 
retirement. 

627. Regarding the rank Qf native officers, it is stated by Sir 
J. Nicolls, that a subadui-major is the highest rank to which a 
native can attain, and tfiat he is a subaltern with something like 
brevet rank, and a small additional allowance; but he does the 
same duty as the other subadars who rank as lieutenants, 
and jemadars as ensigns. Havildars are serjeants, iiaicks 
corporals. 

628. In the absence of European commissioned officers, the 
sonior native commissioned officer, according to SirT. Reynell. 
would take the command. 
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G2U, The number of native officers to each troop or company 
is one snbndar, one jemadar, four or five havildars, and four Or 
five naicks, according 1 to the strength of the company. 

G30. Col. Stannus observes, that the native commissioned offi¬ 
cers “ possess little influence in their corps, the men being 
taught to look for promotion exclusively to their European 
officers. 

031. The senior sepoy upon the roll, of suitable character, is 
the person generally selected for promotion to tho rank of 
naick. in the promotion of naicks to the rank of havildar, 
length of service gives the preference; in the promotion of 
havildars to the lowest commissioned rank, that of jemadar, the 
selection is wider. The jemadar rises very much by seniority 
to the higher commissioned rank of subadar. The subadar-major 
is either the senior native officer in the corps, or u man who has 
distinguished himself on some occasion. 

032. Some of the old native officers now in the army came in 
from local corps that belonged to native princes, but all the rest 
are promoted from the sepoy rank. 

633. Non-commissioned officers aro recommended for promo¬ 
tion exactly on the principle adopted in his Majesty's service. 
Non-commissioned officers are appointed fairly, and promoted 
much in the way that European officers aro : that is, by seni¬ 
ority. “ Hence arises a great feebleness of character und phy¬ 
sical incapacity, arising from age and infirmity, in tho higher 
native officers of the service.” 

034. As to the degree of communication between the Euro 
pean officers, the native officers, and inen, tho evidence tends to 
show that they are in daily communication chiefly on points of 
duty; but that communication is not so great as in European 
regiments. 

035. Native officers are prevented by religious prejudices from 
attending convivial or dinner parties, or other intercourse of 
that description. A good understanding between the European 
and native officer is strictly enjoined Jt>y the regulations. 

636. The more minute superintendence over the mon is ne¬ 
cessarily left to the native officer*. 

637. The mon are paid in the presence of the European of¬ 
ficer, by the pay-havildar, who is responsible for the expenses 
of the troop or company. 

638. Every thing relating to the drill and instruction of the 
corps, the parading of guards and detachments, attendance 
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upon the commanding 1 officer for instructions and orders, besides 
many line and station duties, devolve on the adjutant. 

(>39. The duties of quartermaster and interpreter are, as quar¬ 
termaster , the care of the ammunition, new clothing, the fur¬ 
nishing' the smaller articles of equipment, and the care of the 
tents. As interpreter, he attends all courts-martial and courts 
of inquiry, and on parade translates the general and regimental 
orders. 

640. There is also an European non-commissioned staff to a 
native army, consisting of serjeants-major and quartermaster- 
serjeants. At Bengal they superintend the drill. Their 
situation is much the same as that of a non-commissioned officer 
in an European corps. Their services could not bo dispensed 
with. Sir T. Pritzler does not think these European non¬ 
commissioned officers attached to native corps are efficient at 
Madras. They are made use of more as clerks to write and 
make out returns, and are not at all employed in the discipline of 
the corps. 

641. Under the Bengal presidency the sepoy is entitled to an 
invalid pension allowance after lifteen years’ service. The 
pension establishment of Madras is considered by Sir R. Scot of 
great importance. 

The men at that presidency are pensioned on half-pay, when 
unfit for field service. They are also invalided on full-pay, in 
which case they do garrison duty. At* Bombay they are either 
discharged or invalided, as the case may be, when reported unlit 
for duty. 

642. Pensions aro granted generally for wounds, disabilities, 
and length of service, to all ranks, both native officers and se¬ 
poys. The amount of pensions to native officers and soldiers at 
the three presidencies, in the year 182 m, was 211,9031. 

643. Lieut.-Col. Baker recommend* that natives should not 
be entitled to pensions under twenty-five years* service, except 
for wounds. 

644. Captain Balmaiik thinks that pensions to natives should 
be on a graduated scale. 

645. Grants of land have been recommended instead of pen¬ 
sions to native officers and sepoys. The practice prevailed for¬ 
merly in the upper parts of Bengal. It was discontinued in the 
time of Lord Minto ; but it is considered desirable by Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie to renew it, as it would operate essentially in securing 
the attachment of*the sepoys. 
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640. Sir William Keir Grant is of opinion that jaghe'crs should 
he granted to native soldiers. 

047. The system of discipline maintained in the native corps 
is not considered objectionable in the main by Mr. Mackenzie. 

048. Military flogging is all but abolished in the Bengal army 

049. The sepoys of the Bengal army have a great aversion to 
serve at a great distance from their homes. On removal from 
the Upper to the Lower Provinces, desertion always takes place 
to a great extent; increase of pay might serve as a palliation 
to this evil. Sir T. Reynell says, that desertion takes place on 
sepoys leaving places where they have been recruited. Colonel 
Fielding says, desertion is not great under ordinary circum¬ 
stances. Desertion is stated to be not frequent at Madras, nor 
latterly at Bombay. 

660. There is no permanent regulation at Bengal in regard 
to furloughs to sepoys. This, according to Col. Fielding, may 
account in some measure for desertions among the Bengal 
troops. At Mudras, the furloughs are given under regulation ; 
and at Bombay, five per company, in time of peace. 

661. Major Wilson observes, “ The absolute necessity of 
granting freely and liberally, furloughs should not bo over¬ 
looked, and the gross strength of the army should be calculated 
so as to admit of them. 1 see no reason why a diminution should 
not be made to a small extent in the pay of the absentee, to 
serve as a check to the abuse of this indulgence.” 

052. Native soldiers are allowed to exchange from one regi¬ 
ment to another, where, it does not interfere with the conve¬ 
nience of the service ; but exchanges are not frequent. 

653. A man may get his discharge at 'any time. The ave- 
rage general service of a native soldier is from twenty to 
twenty-five years. 

654. Natives, generally speaking, are represented as equally 
efficient for every branch of the service; the same families 
usually attach themselves to the *^mc corps. Sepoys are 
allowed to send letters postage-free to their families. 

655. The latest occasion on v Inch dissatisfaction was striking¬ 
ly marked in the Madras army, was a mutiny contemplated by 
the troops at Quilou, in Travaucore, in 1812; but the memory of 
it is considered as entirely effaced from the minds of the Mudras 
army. 

656. The affair at Barrackpore is the lasj: at Bengal. Occa¬ 
sions of this kind may arise from the most frivolous and trifling 
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cauuoft; hence, m the opiuion of the witnesses, the necessity ol 
conciliatory treatment. 

667. Schools for native soldiers arc, in the opinion of Col 
Dickson, a very useful institution. The instruction imparted 
therein (at Bombay) is purely elementary, the comntou rules 
of arithmetic, reading- writing, sufficient to qualify for the duties 
of non-commissioned officers. 

G5B. The native infantry are sometimes employed in service 
not military, such as escorts to treasures, guards over gaols, 
&c., but not in the collection of the revenue within the com¬ 
pany's territories. 

659- Lieut.-Col. De Havilland thinks that natives should be 
employed in police duties. 

66U. Sir J. Malcolm thinks that a cheap and efficient agency 
might be obtained in this way. £To be continued.'] 

JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM, ESQ., M. P. 

The trial of Warren Hastings was the trial of the British 
government: the man was tried for conquest, the crime of the 
nation ; and. in like manner, the fate of Mr. Buckingham in¬ 
volves in it the future destiny of India—the supremacy of Bri 
tain. Hastings was an able enterprising manBuckingham 
has not had the talents or education of Hastings, but he is 
smart, agreeable, and active; each of these adventurers, in In¬ 
dia, found himself in a sphere suited to the exercise of his own 
peculiar qualifications ; the first of them organized a pure 
despotism; his successor brought into the field a free press, and 
scattered dismay along the lines of the despot; the instinct of 
the animal taught the despot to seek to preserve his own exis 
tenco, and accordingly he employed bis own brute force, and 
put his powerful paw upon the prim tag machine, which had 
emitted those bright sparks, whose light had terrified him. The 
people of Sheffield support the liberty of the press in India ; but. 
tho plunderers of India still assert that Asia is not yet old 
enough to enjoy the art of printing; that tropical intellects 
are not yet ripened enough to car© for free discussion, and 
that India is yet doomed to writhe under the iron rod of some 
foreign military despot. Supported as Mr. Buckingham now is 
by the people, the commons and the ministry have found them¬ 
selves compelled to grant him a hearing. In looking over his 
speech and reply; we have drawn up an outline of the case, 
which is as follows — 
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In 1813, the plague broke ont at Malta, and its effects on com¬ 
merce caused Mr, Buckingham to suffer very severe losses of 
fortune: be repaired to Egypt, where a proposal was made to him 
to survey the Red Sea, iu order to ascertain its safety and practi¬ 
cability for merchant vessels, and thou proceed to Bombay to 
learn whether the merchants of that port would reciprocate the 
disposition which existed amongst the merchants of Egypt to 
revive commerce between India and Egypt; he acceded to the 
proposal, and passing down the Red Sea, he arrived at Bombay 
in April, 1815 ; here he was cordially received, and introduced 
into the highest circles, but the proposal required deliberation ; 
in the interim, one of the native merchants, who was agent for 
the Iniaum of Muscat, appointed Mr. Buckingham to the command 
of a frigate, armed eu flute, winch traded about India for the 
Arab, but one line day, when he was busily employed ubout the 
rigging, the English East India company's solicitor called upon 
him to say whether or not he had been licensed by the company 
to reside in India. This was Mr. Buckingham's first introduction 
to the company, and a very bad day’s work their solicitor cut out 
for them on that day; lie had much better have left Capt. 
Buckingham quiet on board the Arab, converting her into 
something liko a Christian craft, instead of dragging him into 
offices and courts, and bothering him about parchments in¬ 
dented, engrossed, and sealed. Tho Captain frankly told the 
solicitor that he had no ^license, and in explanation he stated 
that he had not come from homo to India but from Egypt, 
where the company was unknown, and its licences unheard of; 
and that ho did not know that a license was at all necessary to 
visit any portion of the British dominions. However? Sir 
Evan Nepean was determined to preserve India to the company 
as closely as possible, and he would not hearken to rhyme or 
reason from any interloper: once, indeed, when he had warned 
some missionaries off the Preserve, one of them retorted, 
“ Well, then. Sir Evan, in the name of God, and as you will 
answer for it at the day of judgment, I warn you against re¬ 
moving me from Bombay :” and the ohPsinnor was so cowed that 
he dared not execute the orders of the company, but left the 
missionaries alone. Capt. Buckingham's innocent ignorance 
of the rights and powers of the company did not cause the go¬ 
vernment of Bombay to hesitate about banishing him from 
Bombay ; unhesitatingly they ordered him to quit India. He 
applied to go to Calcutta in order there to appeal to the 
Governor-General, and to apply to him to«exerci;it> his prero- 
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gative to grant a provisional license until the pleasure of the 
Court of Directors on the subject should be known; but even 
this application was rejected. A vessel was proceeding to 
Mocha, and as Mr. Buckingham had some concerns to settle 
there, he applied to be allowed to return by the way of Mocha 
to Egypt,-—Sir Evan replied, ‘ that having determined to dis¬ 
courage all attempts which may be made by persons to settle 
in India, without the license of the company, 1 have an objection 
to the allowing Mr. Buckingham to go to Bengal or to any 
other part of India; but as ho came hither by the way of 
Mocha I cannot have any objection to his return to England 
by that route. To the individual himself 1 have not the 
slightest degree of objection ; on the contrary, he appeared to 
be a sensible intelligent man, and I shall by no means be sorry 
to see him return with the company’s license, believing, as 1 do, 
that he would be of use to the mercantile interests, in opening 
the trade of the Red Sea.’ Hence, it is perfectly clear, that 
the first time Mr. Buckingham was removed from India by the 
company, there was not only no offence imputed to him, but 
there was a voluntary testimony to the excellence of his cha¬ 
racter, and the utility of his pursuits pronounced by the 
governor, who removed him merely because he had power to 
remove him under an act of parliament, which certainly never 
contemplated this its own operation in the land of Egypt, and 
in a worse house of more cruel bondage. The Turk who had 
availed himself of the services of Capt. Buckingham still con¬ 
tinued to behave in a truly Christian manner towards him; he 
was not overawed by the frown of the tyrant of the island, but, 
feeling the extreme cruelty of the arbitrary act, he pledged his 
honour that if ever the Captain returned to India he would re¬ 
instate him in the command of the lmaum’s frigate, and that in 
appointing a successor he would make that a condition. Mr. 
Buckingham was banished from India merely because he was 
an Englishman; he was unsuspected of crime, and known to be 
a good subject; but, the company’s Bombay government was 
determined to keep India hermetically sealed against the en¬ 
trance of Englishmen, because English settlers would certainly 
civilize the natives. 

When Mr. Buckingham returned to Egypt, he procured from 
the sovereign of that country a capitulation giving full protec¬ 
tion to British vessels and merchandize, and reducing the duties 
to one half of their former amount: he also undertook to re¬ 
open the ancient*canal between the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
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ranean. Application in behalf of Mr. B. was made at the India 
House, and the company licensed him to reside in India as a free 
mariner. Accordingly he set out from Egypt again with his 
treaty of commerce, and travelled overland through Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, and Persia to Bombay, where he arrived the 
second time in 1818. The commander who bad succeeded him 
in the Arab frigate, had made three voyages to China and 
realized a fortune of 30,0001.; but tho lmaum’s agent most 
honourably redeemed the pledge which he had given to Capt. 
Buckingham, and reinstated him in command of the frigate. 
Accordingly in this ship he performed a long and circuitous 
voyage to Bussorah, Bushire, Malabar, Ceylon, Coromandel, 
and Bengal, reaching Calcutta in June, 1818. Here he received 
orders to proceed to Madagascar, in order to convoy some 
slavers to the territories of Muscat; but his principles wore so 
hostile to slavery in every shape, that although his command 
was then y ielding him 40001. a year; yet, without one moment’s 
hesitation ho resigned it, rather than give his countenance in¬ 
directly to a traffic which he abhorred. This circumstance be¬ 
came known to the merchants of Calcutta, and it made a very fa¬ 
vourable impression on them. Soon afterwards John Palmer,the 
prince of merchants, asked Captain Buckingham if he would 
undertake to edit and manago a public journal. His first reply 
was in the negative; for ho did not conceive that his previous 
occupations had sufficiently prepared him for such an under¬ 
taking. It was then represented to him that there were then 
existing in Calcutta half-a-dozen different newspapers, each of 
which was edited by a servant of the company, and wholly sub¬ 
ject to its government; but that there was no journal in which 
the merchants eonld insert any communication calculated to call 
in question either the wisdom or the justice of any law or pro¬ 
clamation affecting their own peculiar interests; therefore it 
was believed that a public independent journal would be very 
advantageous to the mercantile community, and even to the go¬ 
vernment itself. Accordingly, perceiving that independence 
rather than ability was required, Mr. Buckingham undertook 
the task. A few years before thi^ period Mr. Mackenzie had 
been the loading journalist of Calcutta, but tho Rev. Dr. Bryce 
had thrown him into the shade, and was now the most able 
journalist in India; tho Doctor had offended the government 
and been reprimanded, but not punished. Thirty gentlemen, 
each advanced 100J. towards the purchase of the copy-right of 
two existing papers of very low circulation, out of which the 
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new Calcutta journal was to spring. Its first number appeared 
on tho 1st of October, 1818. Such was the attraction it pos¬ 
sessed, for tho community of Calcutta and its dependencies, that 
in the very brief space of three mouths its returns of profit were 
sufficient to enable the proprietor to repay the whole of the 
3,000/. advanced, and to retain in his own possession a surplus 
beyond that sum: each number cost the subscriber two shil¬ 
lings ; the readers were the British community ; there was not 
twenty natives who were habitual readers of the paper, for the 
natives could not afford to buy it, and they were not sufficiently 
acquainted with the English language, or interested in English 
politics and literature. The journal became so generally ap¬ 
proved of and read, that it was regularly laid on the table of 
almost every British family iri India At length, on the 26th 
May, 1819, ufter the paper had beon established eight months, 
tho editor noticed that he had received a letter from Madras, 
written on deep blacke-dgcd mourning paper, communicating 
the melancholy intelligence thut Mr. Elliot was confirmed in 
the government of that presidency for three years longer, and 
stating that a letter from Princess Charlotte to her mother had 
beon struck out of the Madras papers by the Censor of the press, 
because his friends were of the party that prosecuted the Princess 
of Wales. The government consulted the Advocate-General 
as to whether this article was a libel, and whether it should be 
prosecuted. Mr. Spaukio replied that.techmc.ally it was a libel, 
but ho should hesitate to recommend its prosecution ; that wus 
because no jury would punish such a paragraph. Nearly a month 
after this publication, concerning thq Governor of Madras and 
bis Censor of the press, the Bengal government remonstrated 
against it, and sent a copy of the regulations, established for the 
conduct of editors of newspapers, which were then for the first 
time officially brought to the notice -u Mr Buckingham. This 
was the first article of the journal ever complained of by the 
government. When Mr. Buckingham undertook the editorship, 
he believed that the press was as free in Calcutta as in London: 
he heard every one speaking of Lord Hastings’ magnificent act 
in removing the previous censorship; but he heard nothing of any 
substitute for it—he saw the freedom of the press, and he appre¬ 
hended no danger from expressing his own sentiments freely : 
but afterwards he found that two months before he commenced 
editor, a government circular had been addressed to the editors 
then existing in Calcutta, enclosing rules for their guidance, 
but the editors did not make this known, as it was a badge of 
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their own degradation, and a copy of the rules hud not beeu 
sent to Mr. Buckingham when he became an editor. When the 
British could scarcely hold a footing in India, and their credit 
was at the lowest possible ebb, war raging on all sides, Lord 
Wellesley thought it necessary to assume the entire manage¬ 
ment of the press ; he appointed the chief secretary to the go¬ 
vernment to act as censor, and obliged every editor to send his 
proof-sheets for examination previous to publication. The 
Censor’s interference in preventing the publication of sermons 
on ‘the prophecies, preached by the Rev. !>r. Claudius Bu¬ 
chanan, lest the fear of the fulfilment of the prophecies, concern¬ 
ing the universal spread of Christianity, should alarm the natives, 
is well known and now universally ridiculed and reprobatod as 
a notable specimen of the old-wifery of the Censor, who even 
declared that the government would interfere and proveut the 
publication of tbo scriptures, if they saw that it alarmed the na¬ 
tives. The Censor struck out all that he chose to preveut 
being published, but did not ussign any reason for suppressing 
any article or paragraph. This censorship never was esta¬ 
blished by law, but it was made binding on British born editors 
by the threat of withdrawing their license of residence in India 
if they refused to submit to it. The withdrawal of a license is, 
in fact, banishment from India, or transportation to England. 
The dread of this arbitrary power over the residence of Britons, 
operated much more powerfully than any legitimate power over 
the press could have done, and, therefore, every editor sub¬ 
mitted in silence to the most arbitrary abuse of it; however, as 
soon as tranquillity was in some degree restored to the empire of 
the British in India, thd restraints which JLord Wellesley had 
imposed upon the use of the press in India became intolerable; 
and, in 1811, in the House of Commons, Lord A. Hamilton 
moved for copies of all orders promulgated since 1707, regard¬ 
ing the restraints of the press in India, but the government 
and the directory opposed the production of any information on 
the subject, because granting it would convey an idea, that 
there was something wrong in the conduct of the persons con¬ 
cerned in issuing the orders, and no case had been adduced to 
warrant such a supposition; the division was only 18 against 
53; therefore the motion was lost. This appears to have been 
the only time that parliament ever heard of the press in India. 
India had no resource but implicit obedience—all her intelli¬ 
gence was doled out to her, by the deputy of one man at each 
presidency. At length as the race of Injjto-Britons sprang up 
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and multiplied, it came to be perceived, that as they did not re 
quire a licence from the company to entitle them to reside 
in India, they were above the reach of the Censor; accordingly 
a gentleman, born in India, setup a newspaper in Calcutta, and 
refused to submit his proof-sheet to the Censor; Lord Hastings 
perceived that there was no remedy for this, and he felt the 
absurdity and impolicy of subjecting the Briton to a censorship 
from which the Indian was free, therefore he abolished the cen¬ 
sorship and proclaimed liberty to the press in Bengal; but, as 
the monibers of his council were elderly gentlemen, nursed by 
the company, and brought up at its factories in the jungles of 
India, they wero prejudiced in favour of the old system of des¬ 
potism, surveillance, and secrecy. The directors were also op¬ 
posed to tho use of the press in India, for their usurpation and 
misrule cannot bear to be exposed or discussed. Hence on the 
10th of August 1818, the government revised the existing regu¬ 
lations regarding tho controul which it exercised over the 
newspapers, and addressed the editors of newspapers, informing 
them that the Governor-General dispensed with their submitting 
their papers to government, previous to publication, but pro¬ 
hibited them from publishing or republishing any animadver¬ 
sions on tbo British authorities,—any discussions having a ten¬ 
dency to create alarm amongst the native population of any in¬ 
tended interference with their religious opinions or observances, 
—or any private scandal and personal rpmarks on individuals, 
tending to excite dissension in society,—or whatever may be 
otherwise at variance with the general principles of British law 
as established in Bengal. Editors to be held personally ac¬ 
countable for whatever they published, and to be proceeded 
against in such manner, as may be deemed applicable to the na¬ 
ture of the offence. These rules were quite of a private nature, 
and they had no legitimate force whatever; they were not ex¬ 
posed to the public and registered by tho king's judges, as must 
be done with alt laws. However, as soon as Mr. Buckingham 
received the letter from the government, he expressed his re¬ 
gret that the article compl&ined of had been published, and ho 
promised that he would observe the rules which had been sent 
him. 

The British inhabitants of Madras assembled together, and 
voted an address of congratulation to the Governor General; 
the removal of all restraints from the press in Bengal was the 
principal topic of commendation. The Censor considered, that 
to praise Lord Hastings for abolishing the censorship in Ben- 
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gal, was indirectly to censure Mr. Elliot for retaining it at 
Madras; therefore, he would not allow the proceedings of the 
meeting to be printed or published at Madras; however, the 
manuscript account of the meeting was forwarded to Calcutta 
for publication. The address was most numerously and re¬ 
spectably signed by officers of the highest rank in every 
branch of the public service, and in order to give its presenta¬ 
tion the greatest possible degree of eclat. Major Blacker and 
other persons were deputed to convey it to Calcutta, and to 
present it in person to the Governor-General. On the 24th 
of July, 1819, in the great hall of audience, the Governor- 
General appeared in state, surrounded by all the heads of 
the departments of the supreme government, as well as by 
many of the principal natives who had been invited to attend ; 
the British inhabitants felt a very deep interest in the liberty of 
the press, and they attended the presentation of the Madras ad¬ 
dress in great numbers ;—indeed, the whole of the British 
society iu Calcutta, to the extent of two thousand persons, was 
present on this most interesting occasion. The meeting was 
one of the most solemn and imposing, one of the most cheering 
and impressive, that could possibly be witnessed in any country. 
In reply to the deputation, Lord Hastings said, if our motives 
of action are worthy, it must be wise to render them intelligible 
throughout an empire, our hold on which is opinion. It is 
salutary for supreme aqjliority to look to thecontroul of public 
scrutiny, for by exposure to general comment, that authority 
acquires incalculable additional force. That government which 
has nothing to disguise, wields the most powerful instrument 
that can appertain to sovereign rule. Thus, the head of the 
supreme government made a solemn, frafyk, official, pompous, 
and public declaration that he had broken the shackles with 
which his predecessors had in the time of war and dismay 
fettered the British Press in India. The effect of this solemn 
assembly of the British of all estates, was to shed a lustre about 
all connected with the freedom of discussion ; and, consequently, 
the Calcutta Journal prospered eveeecKngly; every person who 
could read it and understand it endeavoured to obtain it, at all 
cost; cost what it would; it was the life’s blood of British 
society in India; it pervaded every station in India; it was sent 
all over the world; no ship went to sea without a file of it; 
it was the first thing that was asked for whether at sea or in 
port; and, in return, every body poured all the news they re¬ 
ceived into the office of the Journal; in fact, the Journal was 
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the first real newspaper which had ever made its appearance in 
India; indeed, India never before required the general circula¬ 
tion of intelligence which it now did; until this period, the 
merchant always had all the capital he could command fully 
employed; but, now, his coffers were replete with money, 
and he was obliged to watch all the markets of the world, in 
order to find means of employing his money. The press be¬ 
came necessary; but, porhaps, state policy never occupied a 
smaller share of attention, for no danger threatened, all was 
peace and prosperity, the people were at ease and at leisure, 
they wanted information and amusement. Mr. Buckingham 
was not a politician-—he was an entire stranger in India—he 
had never seen the operation of the company’s government 
unchecked by the supreme courts, therefore he did not suspect its 
atrocious nature; but, he was an intelligent, active editor, and 
he spared no expense or exertion in catering to the taste of his 
subscribers; he received abundant supplies of publications from 
every quarter of the globe, and extracted most judiciously from 
them; the subaltern stationed at an out-post received an ani¬ 
mated existence; the civilian stationed in the interior found 
something to talk about, and dropped the monotony of their 
hookas; the military, in cantonments rejoiced in the ever fresh 
supply of general orders and war office intelligence, with which 
the journal furnished them. All classes ceased to envy their 
friends in London who could get hold .of the Times reeking 
from the press, filled with the latest news from every part of 
the world, and even with the addresses of all the footmen, &c., 
out of place. The Journal endeavoured equally to make itself 
acceptable to its readers, and it succeeded in a very uncommon 
degree; however, it did not at all resemhlo a London morning 
paper, for Calcutta was not ripe for such a publication ; it bore 
a greater degree of resemblance to the Spectator, and other such 
periodical tracts which flourished in London during the reign 
of Queen Anne, rather a long series of ages before Or. Johnson 
and Mr. Perry introduced the parliament to the people. 

In India, the newspapers are not subject to any stamp-tax, 
bat they pay heavy postage. At very distant stations, each 
copy of a paper cost the subscriber as high as twelve shillings; 
this enormous price necessarily contributed materially to check 
the circulation of newspapers. In order to counteract the effect 
of the heavy postage on the journal, Mr. Buckingham resolved 
to offer to contract to pay the government a certain sum an¬ 
nually, in lieu of postage. The postage on his paper amounted 
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to About 8,4001. ayear: therefore, he offered to pay 4,00$:* 
year, on condition that the journal should bo franked to all p*r*« 
of India, by the post officestamp, as full paid; the offer wasac- 
eepted/and the arrangement commenced on the 27th of August, 
181th It continued undisturbed until January, 1820; then some 
artieles appearing baits columns, which were net agreeable to 
the government of Madras, they ordered the Journal to be stopped 
at Ganjam, the frontier station, where their jurisdiction com¬ 
mences; them, each paper was surcharged with postage, to 
every place beyond it. When a journal’reached the subscribers 
they had to pay as much as ten shillings a cover; byevcry post, 
a great number of the papers were returned to the publisher, 
bearing double postage all the way.' These dead letters seal* 
mutated rapidly, and Mr. Buckingham was obliged to pay the 
doable postage charged upon them all. Such aggravated 
tyranny was exceedingly ruinous and vexatious, and deserved 
the most forcible exposure; but, Mr. Buckingham confined 
himself to the necessary mention of the subject to his sub¬ 
scribers under the Madras presidency, by saying “ Our Madras 
friends are already aware of the measures which have been 
taken to impede the circulation of this journal, through their 
presidency, and will have alreody formed, uo doubt, a correct 
opinion as to the motives in which these measures originated. 
As, however, wo find ourdesiro to extend its circulation through 
their territories rise improrortion to tlie weight and authority 
that has been opposed to it, wo have determined to make any sa¬ 
crifice rather than suffer our friends i n that quarter, to be deprived 
of seeing now and thez^ discussions on topics which they are not 
likely to find touched on, in other Indian prints.” Heoffered to 
forward the journal; as far as Ganjam, at half-price. This most 
temperate, mere matter of business, shop-keeping puff, and 
advertisement, drew down upon Mr. Buckingham the severe jp- 
mostraaee of the Bengal government, as though it had been’#* 
article of the most atrocious kind. Tbit harmless article was 
complained of in terms of unmeasured severity, and after a letter 
of the strongest reproof, Mr. Bjckifigham was called upon to 
prepare a Ml and ample apology to the government of Madras. 
Mr. Buckingham felt that he could Jtothonestly and conscienti¬ 
ously apologize forwfeat he was not persuaded was wrong; 
therefore, be justified himself, and declined making an apology 
as prescribed. Bis facts were so dear* and bis reasoning was 
so well founded, that the supreme government gave way, con¬ 
fessed Itself in error, and limited its demand to an early expres- 
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sion of regret at having published observations so carelessly 
worded as to bear the appearance of disrespectful animadversion 
in the government of Madras. Accordingly, Mr. B. stated that 
his principal object had been to apprise his subscribers of the 
arrangements which he bad made to counteract an evil from 
which both experienced very serious mischief. Thus termi¬ 
nated a case, in which the injury inflicted upon the journalist 
was immense. Other full paid Calcutta papers were not ar¬ 
rested at Ganjam, therefore, it is evident, that, by means of sur¬ 
charge, the Madras postmaster attempted to exclude the journal, 
which was obnoxious to the tyrant who oppressed the twelve 
million miserable slaves, who till the country, subject to Fort 
Saint George, but who have no property in the land they 
plough, and not even a determinated share of the crop they cul¬ 
tivate ; who are compelled, by violence, and by cruel tortures, to 
cultivate the country, and to deliver over half the gross crop to 
the company, who aro merely permitted to exist. 

The enmity evinced by Mr. Elliot towards the art of printing 
deserves some degree of attention. Twenty years before Mr. 
Buchanan was the Censor, and being a nephew of Lord Mel * 
viije, he expunged whole sentences from the published report of 
his Lordly uncle’s trial, but Lord William Bentinck ordered that 
the pages should be restored. In the time of Sir G. Barlow, the 
Supreme Court would not sutler their proceedings to be pub¬ 
lished. In 1820, ‘ Carnaticus’ said, we are apprehensive of im - 
parting any share of our own nature or learning to others, for 
< fear of their taking advantage of it, and applying it to our own 
^destruction. To Madras, particularly, feverish character be¬ 
longs, and has embroiled that presidency for the last century, 
>j*from Whilehill, Rumbold, Pigot, Macartney, to Barlow. Every 
.^ whisper, every breeze over the government bridge seems to bo 
^impregnated with ideas and rumours of factions and mutinies. 
4( half-a-dozen rounds of ammunition are missing, the sepoys 
are about to mutiny. A remonstrance is construed into a cri¬ 
minal design: down witlj it by force. On the 21st of July, 
1806, the native officers at Vellore respectfully remonstrated 
against the introduction of the new caps and the turn-screw, 
at resembling the cross. They were punished. On the 10th of 
July, they massacred the Europeans. In 1812, the native offi¬ 
cers Instigated the Travancore mutiny, but all the native officers 
were pardoned. The branch tif native officers is the most 
faulty it) the native army, for it has given room to pride, an in¬ 
solent ambition, and*above all, a dangerous influence It is ne- 
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eesstry to have an Indian system of multiform, distinct, and 
varied classes. In 1819* the Madras seventh cavalry had been 
in the field ten yean; they remonstrated with General ; 
this was construed into sedition. The Indian army, consists. 
of 200,000 men—one tenth of them are Europeans. To land a 
European soldier in India cost 1001. When a King’s regiment 
is quitting India, the company offers a bounty of 170 rupees to 
each European soldier who will enlist himself into the com- . 
pan^s army, and remain all his life in India. The European 
soldier receive nominally 13 rupees per month, with field al¬ 
lowance of meat and rice; he pays for his arrack, bread, vege¬ 
tables, cooking, washing, shaving, bedding, and carriage, so, 
that at the end of the month he has not above three rupees clear 
to receive. He is not allowed carriage, bed, bedding, or straw. 
The royal Scots, on service, but in barracks, from 1809 until 
1819, lost 800 men, chiefly when under canvas. The Madras 
European regiment, from May 1817 until Dec. 1818, under Can¬ 
vas, from 800 lost 340 of whom only 20 in action. On field- 
service, Europeans died in the first six months at the rate of 86 
per cent, per annum; and after that at the rate of 14 per cent, 
per annum. During the Pindaree campaigns the army had neither 
medicines, plaisters, nor instruments. Many soldiers, harassed 
to despair, have shot themselves. The sepoy, when in the 
field, receives 9 rupees a month, and rice at a fixed price; his 
wants, when compared withthose of the European soldier, are 
but as two is to five. • 

The Madras government knew full well that it could not 
exist if its real nature became exposed in print. Mr. Elliot 
himself was too imbecile and insignificant an instrument to be 
noticed personally. Lord Hastings said, that he believed if bis 
house was on fire he would ask for orders before he ventured fb 
extinguish the fire. He was in a constant state of apprehen^ 
sion and fear. One day an officer galloped across the bridge, 
and the Governor's youngest sou was so much alarmed that life 
ran into the house, exclaiming the Pindarees 1 the Pindarees! 

FORENSIC SKETCHES —T^E CALCUTTA BAR. 

Mr. Prinsep.—W e are not about to panegyrize talent of unri¬ 
valled superiority; we arc not about to dwell with fictitious ad¬ 
miration upon abilities which have known nO equal; but we are 
about to be engaged in the less poetical, bpt more rational em¬ 
ployment of pourtraying a character Which Englishmen at least 
will , always appreciate—the character of an English Lawyer, 
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of a matt, who dedicated to the serious business of life, applies 
the fceultiee of judgment, eegeeity end predeace to toe dttori- 
mination between good end tad, of right and wrong « o|m»- 
ting upon human actions ; and who, m the exere.se oftbe hjgh 
and important functions of an adm»f, permits nottosjudg- 
moot to be led astray by his imagination, nor allows his fancy 
to interrupt tho calm operations of his reason ;~of one fully 
conscious that the due fulfilment of his avocations requiras la¬ 
bour, attempts not without labour duly to perform tus duties. 
Such a man is Mr. Frinscp. He knows how to value his own 
talents, his own acquirements, and tho degree of respect 
which is justly due to his professional character. Not led 
away by vain aspirations after empty applause or frivolous admi¬ 
ration, his judgment remains calm and cool, self-tollected 
and self-possessed; and holding himself tho balance by which 
he estimates his own powors, he is neither to be blinded or mis 
led by the flattery of others, nor to le deterred or discouraged 
by shallow opposition. We do not recollect an instance of 
any man who has more regularly laid the foundations, and built 
ub thereupon the superstructure of professional knowledge than 
Mr. Prinscp: he has passed through, and that not hastily, and 
** for tho namo of the thing,'* every progressive step of his pro¬ 
fession, nor quitted one for another, till he was perfectly master 
of all that related thereto. Like tho builder of a pyramid, he 
ever left beneath him a foundation wider than the next imme¬ 
diate superstructure, and, consequently "every step he took, not 
in haste and inattention, bat deliberately and prudently, was an 
acquisition based upon a firm and durable foundation. This, in- 

* «j ee d, in the journey of a life or of a profession^ the true applica- 
ifon of the maxim "festind lente.” Great and important acquisi- 
tions of knowledge, are not to be achieved by other than long tod 
assiduous perseverance; but he, who for a series or years, nnre- 

l Wittingly pursues the principle of action conveyed in the maxim 
\ if mite dies sine linen" cannot fail gradually to store his mind 
4rith endurable knowledge, whidb time will not eradicate. Pre- 
. 1 ■ cocious manhood, as well ps precocious youth, seldom achiove du- 
excellence. Mr. Pitt, himself the great archetype Of pre- 

* eociobs statesmen, and who. to dfako use of an expressiveterm, 

'been ‘knowledge crammed*from his infancy hut Wft tot a 
very. dubious fame behind him in regard to tlic great boast of 
bii ambition—his financial system. A long familiarity with proj 
fesaiohal labour, at the same "time that it gradually infuses 
knowledge, gives likewise a readiness of application of sueh 
knowledge, which no acuteness can otherwise supply. We 
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recollect a striking instance of this, as exemplified in tbo sub¬ 
ject of our present sketch, when in England. U was upon oc¬ 
casion of a trial in which Cobbettwa* defendant, and inthe 
conduct of which that worthy statesman, haring sufficient re- 
lianoe upon his own powers, and the modest assurance of his 
nature resolved to be his own counsel. In the course of his de¬ 
fence, he commenced an attempt at making certain statements 
and charges against an influential individual, which bore very 
pertinently upon his defence, but which, being of a political 
character, and somewhat strong in their nature, as he had no 
witnesses to produce in their support, the court would not per¬ 
mit him to go into. Poor Cobby attempted again and again to 
open his budget, which he considered of most important conse¬ 
quence to his cose that the jury should hear; but in vain;he 
was constantly stopped at the threshold, and could not with all 
his shrewdness and tact (for a considerable portion of coarse, 
and rough grained tact, he is undoubtedly possessed) discover , 
any method of unburthening his mind, lie paused, he swelled 
with anger, he plunged his huge hands down to the very utter¬ 
most depths of his breeches pockets, and in that attitude re¬ 
garded first fiercely the judge. Lord Ellenhofough, then with a 
look'of remonstrance, the jury, and then turning round with mi 
aspect of despair that might have excited the sympathies of a. 
tiger, he was about to abandon his attempt, when Mr. Prinsep 
whispered in his ear “ Put it hypothetically, 1 ’ aud to this little 
sentence operating as*the solvent of some magic spell, the 
strings of the great register’s tongue were unloosed, and the 
impetuous streams of his eloquence burst forth like a torrent 
which had swept away its long impeding bounds. 

Tho distinguishing features then of Mr. Prinsep’s professional 
character (for we hope that our readert have appreciated our 
endeavour in theso sketches, to give the striking and prominent 
lineaments which mark and distinguish the individual man of 
talent from the general class) are steadiness, good sense, per¬ 
severance of application, and a constant aim at the acquisition of 
knowledge, both for its own sake, and from a conviction that 
all knowledge of whatever kind, will on some occasion or other 
be brought into useful application, ha ibe exercisc of a profes¬ 
sion like that of the law.* Cultivating the judgment mor e than 

* The writer of the above was once told by the tfren Mr. Justice, now 
Baron Bay ley, that he had never learned aaypMtof ^knowledge, how¬ 
ever important or however trifling, which Ueb(i4 ttpMbuml at so4|j||^ue 
time or other of professional utility. 
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the imagination, he regards more the soundness of the argu¬ 
ment itself than the elegance of its illustration; ami attends 
more to the clearness and perspicuity of his language, than to 
the embellishment of bis style; and, consequently, though per¬ 
fectly classical in his thoughts and habits, be will now and then 
admit to homely phrase into, his diction, if it happen more ade¬ 
quately to express the subject of his discourse; and if we may 
venture to express such opinion, we believe that of all things 
he would shun the pomposity of grandi-eloqnence and the verba 
ses qiri&pedalia —that he would rather have made the speech of 
Brutus, than the ad, captandum oration of Mark Antony. 

There is one peculiarity in the character of Mr. Prinsep, whicfc> 
although of negative description, nevertheless calls forth qJ)seF- 
vation, and perhaps surprise, in a man of his prominence at tho 
bar and professional connection with the public—Mr. Prinsep 
seldom or rather never addresses himself to public meetings 
for whatsoever purpose assembled. . This is the more remark¬ 
able in a member of a profession which is generally found par¬ 
ticularly prominent upon occasions of public discussion, and 
whose peculiar acquirements are more especially calculated to 
fit them for such exertions of their talents. In this country in 
particular, it has been customary with the leading members of 
the bar, to take a conspicuous part in the public discussion of 
questions affecting the general good of the community. That 
Mr. P’s silence proceeds from no indifference to the public wel¬ 
fare, is sufficiently manifest from his readiness to encourage by 
his countenance and support, in other ways, any measure which 
may be deemed of ulterior utility; nor shall we assume the right 
of assigning causes for the regulation qf his conduct, which every 
gentleman, a member of a laborious and arduous profession, is 
fully entitled to shape according to his own judgment; and if 
we express any thing like surprise or regret that a voice which 
carries with it so much weight and persuasion in the courts, 
should not be heard upon occasions of general public interest, 
4t is only because the amount of loss, is in this as in every thing 
* else, to be estimated by the value of acquisition. If we may, 
however, venture a suggestion upon this subject, we should be 
fed to surmise, that, consistently with his even and regular 
course of practice, he may deem an extra professional applica¬ 
tion of talents which find ample demands upon their full exer¬ 
tion in their own proper sphere, as falling without the pale of 
those duties which are comprised within the peculiar province 
olnfce lawyer. 
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Buch is an imperfect sketch of Mr, JPjinsep—a British Law* 
ter —of a man who keeps on his stately persevering count, 
adding- day by- day, knowledge to knowledge, experience to 
experience. Mr. Prinsep came to ihis country with no incon¬ 
siderable professional reputation, and he njay say with Cicero, 
“ honores neque ab upo neque, ex hoc loco (solum) sed eadem- 
nostra ilia laborissimo rations vita, eonsequemur” This is the 
means by which a man achieves his self-dependence and be¬ 
comes “ tutus teres at que rotundas,—Oriental Observer. 


REVENUE FROM OPIUM IN BENGAL. 

Memorandum on the syafenfof raising a revenue from Opium 
in Bengal, by means of a monopoly of the first purchase of the 
produce.— f Brawn tip at the office of the Board of Contvoul, sis 
January , 1832, and printed for private distribution, chiefly to 
members of the Select Comtfiittec of the Commons, but never 
before published.) 

In this abstract of the original document, above-mentioned, 
we confine ourselves to an historical sketch of the policy of the 
existing opium system. The cultivation of the poppy, and the 
manufacture of opium, arc strict monopolies in the hands of the 
East India Company. In 1789, Lord Wellesley enacted a law 
which limited the cultivation of the poppy under the Bengal 
government to the provinces of Rohar and Benares. The ob¬ 
ject of that arbitrary regulation was, to abolish the cultivation of 
the poppy, except in cases where the cultivators had specifically 
engaged to supply the government wi{,h the whole of the pro¬ 
duce, at a price to be agreed upon between tbe goifernment 
agents and the cultivators. As it'would not have been possible 
for government agents to have superintended and regulated 
the culture of the poppy throughout so wide a region a* the 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Benares, it was de¬ 
termined to confine the cultivation of the plant to the two small 
provinces of Behar and Benares, by htw, mid to place tbe super¬ 
intendence of the culture of the poppy, and the manufacturer of 
the opium, in the charge of two officers., denominated opium 
agents. By law, the cultivators are at perfect liberty to enter 
into engagements with the opium agdtftf, for tbe cultivation of 
the poppy; hot when engagement^ entered into ter the 
cultivation of specific quantities of land, the parties are betind, 
under heavy penalties, to cultivate the fUlj number of beegahs 
specified in each engagement. When the poppy arrives at full 
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growth, officers arc deputed by the agents, who are to examine 
the state of the crops, and, with the assistance of the cultivators, 
to prepare an estimate of what each field is likely to produce. 
After the estimate.has been made, and agreed to by the cultivator, 
the latter is required foentef into a further engagement, to deliver 
the estimated produce; and, should the field produce more, the 
deliver that also pro rata. These engagements partake of the 
ryotwar principle, of revenue management, as well as of the 
checks which would be requisite under a system of excise laws. 
The ryots who engage to cultivate the poppy are placed beyonfl^ 
the contronl of tho superior zeibindars in respect to the rdlflf 
which they pay for the land xmdorthat cultivation; for by sec¬ 
tion 12, of regulation 8, of 1799, should any zemindar exact from 
the ryots, on account of their poppy lahds, more than tho esta¬ 
blished rates, then either the opftun agents or the ryot may pro- 
seedte'the person guilty of such exactions, before tho Judge of 
the district, who shall) forthwith, inquire into the same, and 
grant redress. As the producers of an article, which is ulti¬ 
mately la be taxed with a heavy doty, tho ryots arc placed under 
a system of checks, which are calculated 8 to secure the delivery 
of the whole of the poppy jutco into the hands of the agents 
appointed to manufacture the crude material into opium cakes, 
in which form that article is eventually taxed, by means of the 
competition of the merchants who phrcjiasc tho opium at the 
Calcutta sales, for tho supply of tho Eastern markets. 

Subject to these two checks, the ryots and their servants 
daily collect the opium which is exudoted from the plants under 
their care, arid the opium thus daily collected is deposited in 
jsfis, and delivered by the cultivators to tho ppitim gomasiahs, 
who forward the whole produce to the dcptfly opihm agents, 
wrthe purpose Of being examined and consigned to the opium 
’agents, to be manufactured into cakes, in the gpweromeiif facto¬ 
ries at Patna and Benares. T 

*’ From the year 1799, the policy of the Bengal governmentwas 
steadily directed to die improvement pf the quality of the opium 
$fBehar and Benares, especially with reference to tho taste of 
tbe Cbinose; therefore, they aimed at raising a largo amount 
of "revenue from a limited supply of the article. However, 
In 1814, hostilities terminated in Europe, and in 1818, the pre¬ 
dator^ hordes of Hindostan were ^dispersed and tranquillity was 
restored. This state of peace Caused an immense supply of 
opium to be introduced into tbe Eastern markets, from Malwa 
and Turkey, by means of Portuguese and Americafi vessels, and 
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rendered it impossible for the government of Bengal to derive 
the same amount of profit. from a limited quantity of opium 
from Behar and Benares, Soon after the pacification of 
Central India, tbe company’s copra-cargoes at Canton called 
the attention of the Bengal government to the increased and 
increasing importations of Malwa opium into China, which, it 
was apprehended, would materially reduce the profits, which 
had hitherto been derived from the sale of Belar.and Benares 
opium in China. It bad been supposed that the Chinese gave a 
preference to the Bengal opium on account of its possessing 
qualities which render it of little value as a narcotic; but it 
was afterwards discovered, by the Chinese', that the Malwa 
opium could readily be reduced to the standard of the Behar 
and Benares opium, by which .a gain of more than 3(0 per cent, 
was secured to the Chinese’ who vended the Malwa Opium, In . 
the year, 1820, the supreme government in India resolved to 
extend the cultivation of the poppy in Behar and Bewares, and 
also to protect tbe purchasers of their opium at the Calcutta 
sales from tbe successful competition of the illicit ,tradei$, in 
Malwa opium, and in order to do so they established miles of Mai r 
wa opium at Bombay. This resolution involved tbe British au¬ 
thorities greatly with the native power#in Central India. The 
determination to extend the culture of the poppy in Behar and 
Benares does not appear to have been attended with much suc¬ 
cess during the first ftvo years, owing to the difficulty which 
tbe opium agents experienced in bringing hew lands under that 
species of crop. The government ascribed the failure of the 
agents to their want ofrlocal knowledge and influence with the 
parties interested in the cultivation of tbe land; and, in May, 
1822, the government appointed their collectors of the land 
revenue in various districts in tbe provinces of Behar and Be¬ 
nares to the newly created office of deputy opium agents. The 
records of the Board of Opium do not state the degree of suc¬ 
cess which attended this arrangement; but, in October, 1829, 
the government constituted six other collectors to be deputy 
opium agents, therefore it may be presumed, that the first ex¬ 
periment had been productive of satisfactory results. The ef¬ 
fect of these appointments, was to divest the two opium agents 
of all responsibility in respect to the Privation of the poppy, 
and the receipt of the juice from tbe cultivators. 

In 1824 the government passed their seventh regulation, in 
order to empower their opium officers to institute proceedings, 
not only against the cultivators, who, they hod reason to be- 
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lieve, did not deliver over the whole of their daily produce, but 
also against the parties who may have purchased the juice or 
opium from the ryots ; and in the event of their being convicted, 
both parties are subjected to heavy penalties. 

In the season of 1820, a discussion arose between Sir C. 
D’Oyly, the agent at Patna, and Mr. Kennedy, the collector 
and deputy opium agent of Sarun, respecting the state of con¬ 
sistence in which the opium juice ought to be delivered by the 
ryots. The juice of the poppy is gradually dried, by the ser¬ 
vants of the factory, to a certain standard of consistence, which is 
represented by 100. It is the interest of the agents to procure 
the juice from the cultivators as near to that standard as possi¬ 
ble ; but it is equally the interest of the cultivators to deliver in 
their juice previously to its having undergone the process of 
drying. Sir Charles complained, that the opium of Sarun, was 
unusually thin, and was much below the standard at which 
he received the juice from tho ryots, who cultivate the poppy in 
the vicinity of the factory, and which was, at least, 80 degrees 
of consistence. On the othei*hand, Mr. Kennedy stated, that 
the price allowed by government, namely, three rupees per 
seer of opium juice, was not sufficient to repay the ryots for the 
loss which they would incur by their keeping their daily gut¬ 
tering of juice until it attained to so high a consistence. The 
practice which Mr. Kennedy had established in his district, was, 
to require the ryots to deliver their prodube into the hands of the 
opium officers with as little delay as possible, and thereby to 
ensure the receipt of the article in a purer state than could be 
expected to be the case, if the cultivators were allowed time 
toihicken it artificially. The standard, recognised by Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy, was 70 degrees of consistence; and, in all cases, where 
the juice was more fluid than that standard a corresponding de¬ 
duction was made from the: price of three rupees per seer. 
Indeed, he pointed out that no cultivator could deliver over 
pure opium juice at so high a standard as 80 degrees of the 
factory consistency, for tfee sum allowed by the government; 
He recommended that a plan should be adopted for determining 
'the quality of the opium, immediately on its delivery at the 
agency factories by tbe officers of the deputy agents. The go¬ 
vernment recorded a resolution on this subject, and in it they 
observed " that great laxity had prevailed in the receipt and 
delivery of opium" in the faetory at Patna; and they provided 
various checks, which appeared to them to be necessary, to pro 
vent abuse, both bef&re and after the drug had been received 
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into thq agents* factory. Bui, as the receipt and examination of 
the drag would necessarily rest with the agent and liis factory 
officers, who are regarded by the officers who procure the 
juice in the interior, as possessing an interest incompatible with 
their own, it seemed to the government to be indispensable to 
constitute some third party, quite independent of either, to act 
as a referee, to settle any differences that might arise in exam¬ 
ining the opium at the general factory. Mr. W. M. Fleming, 
the second judge of the provincial court at Patna, having 
availed himsolf of the opportunities, which his long residence in 
the districts of Behar had afforded him, of observing the growth 
and peculiarities of the poppy plant in all its stages, and being 
in other respects well qualified to act as referee, the government 
appointed him Inspector-General of Opium, with a separate 
allowance of 500 rupees per month. Soon after Mr. Fleming 
was appointed Inspector-General, he submitted togo vernnient 
rules for improving the management of the Behar agency,, 
which were as follows-The ryots, cultivating poppy, should 
be prohibited from retaining opium juice after the Ust day of 
August, in each year, under the penalty of seizure; the standard 
of consistency at which the juice is to be delivered by the ryots, 
should be entered in the written engagements concluded with 
them: the district opium officers shall be answerable for the 
standard purity of the opium received by them; the standard 
of consistency should Jbe fixed at 70. When the juice is of that 
degree of thickness, then the district officers shall not demand 
any deduction of price from the ryots; and, in order to ascertain 
the standard quality of t)he juice, it would be sufficient, for every 
practical purpose, “ to take up a small portion in the palm of the 
hand, which, when of the proper Consistence, would not imme¬ 
diately drop, or fall off, when the hand was turned down.** Ail 
money retained by the gomastahs, under the denomination of 
batta, or any other deduction, should be, not only entered in 
the books kept by the gomastahs, but in the receipts given to 
the ryots for their opium deliveries—in order to ascertain the 
rate of batta to be taken from a ryot, in consequence of 
the opium being below the standard, the gomastah shall 
expose to the air a portion of the juice in a shallow vessel, 
until it becomes of the proper consistence of seventy ; then 
the loss of weight, occasioned by ibis process, will deter¬ 
mine the batta to be taken from the ryot on the whole of his de¬ 
livery. The opium of each deputy agept shall be separately stored 
in the general factory, preparatory to its being examined and 
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received by the agent. The opiam/io stored, shall be examined 
by the factory officers, either in the presence Of the agent cor his 
assistant, and likewise in the presence of an officer appointed by 
the deputy agent from whose district the opium may have been 
received. Each dispatch of opium, sent to the Patna factory, 
shall be accompanied by a certificate, signed by the local 
gomastah, who may forward the dispatch, specifying the weight 
and quality] of the opium contained in the jars composing the 
dispatch. After the opium shall have been examined, the drug 
shall pass into the custody of the factory agent and his responsi¬ 
ble officers. The opium received at the factory shall be ex¬ 
amined within eight days after its delivery, and the results of 
the examination shall be recorded at the time, both in English 
and Persian; copies of this record shall be sent to the deputy- 
agent and the inspector-general. When a doubt may arise as 
to the quality of opium, the jars containing the opium shall be 
reseated by the respective parties interested in the examination, 
and kept under a joint lock, until a reference can be made to 
the deputy-agent or to the inspector-general. All opium from 
which batta may have been levied from the cultivators shall 
he kept distinct, from the opium delivered by the same culti¬ 
vators of the proper standard of consistence—no commission 
shall be allowed to any native district officer on any opium de¬ 
livered by him on which a deduction of more than 2 per cent, 
shall be levied at the Patna factory on account of batta; nor on 
any opium which may be considered unfit for the company’s 
opium investment—opium suspected of being adulterated with 
foreign ingredients, shall not be manufactured into cakes, but 
shall be otherwise disposed of—in all cases where the ryots 
ipay deliver their opium above the standard of consistence, they 
shall receive an allowance in proportion to its superior value. 

The government were so highly satisfied with the roles sub¬ 
mitted by Mr. Fleming, on account of their clearness and sim¬ 
plicity, that they directed a copy of them to be transmitted to 
Mr. Charles Bayley, the opium agent in Benares, for the regu¬ 
lation of his factory. Mf. Bayley ihformed the government, 
r 4 d, aH the rules suggested by Mr: Helming, had been in con¬ 
stant operation in the Benares agency, almost from the time he 
was appointed to the charge of it. This communication proved 
satisfactory to government, as it afforded assurance that the 
rules which had been successfully acted upon in Benares, 
would, if duly observed, have a beneficial influence on the 
affairs of the Fatha agency. 
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At the seme time, in November, 182ft, Mr. B&yley celled tip 
attention of the inspector-general of qpium to e correspondence 
which he bad opened with Mr. Swintos, the opium agent fit 
Malwa, with the view of ascertaining tbe relative superiority of 
the Malwa opium over that of Behar and Benares, and of de¬ 
vising tbe means of restoring tbe opium from Bengal as tbe 
favourite drug in the Chinese market. Tbe calculations on 
which Mr. Swinton estimated the ability of the opium cultivators 
in Malwa to compete with the company’s monopoly iu Bengal, 
must have been materially affected by the abandonment of the 
opium treaties with the native powers in Central India. He 
observed, that the rate of five rupee^per seer, which was al¬ 
lowed to the opium ryots in Malwa, would barely repay the 
rent wbicb they were required to pay for the best poppy land: 
he did not calculate on the advantage which a ryot would 
derive from cultivating the poppy on inferior soils, as the opium 
produced on bad soils was always of an inferior quality, and did 
not yield a corresponding profit. Mr. Bay ley was of opinion, 
that the price allowed by government to the ryots in Benares, 
of three rupees per seer of juice, did not yiejd, the^ cuVtiyd- 
tors an adequate return for their labour, and the risk they incurred 
from unfavourable weather at the periods of sowingtbe land, and 
of extracting the juice Bom the plants. He observed, that other 
crops were not only more productive, but more certain. This 
proposal to increase the rate allowed to the cultivators of the 
poppy, was adopted t>y Mr. Fleming, who recommended it to 
the favourable consideration of the government, remarking that 
when tbe produce of grain cultivation becomes scanty Bom un- 
favo urable seasons, the grain sells at a proportionably higher 
price, so that the cultivators suffer only partially by calamity 
of season; but that was not the case with opium, the price.paid 
to the ryot being the same, whatever might be the extent 
of tbe produce: however, he entertained an apprehension that 
neither tbe government nor the cultivators would long benefit 
from the measure, as he considered it probable that the zemin¬ 
dars would intercept the advantage intended for the ryots, by 
raising their rents, v The government came to the determination, 
to increase the allowance to the poppy cultivators from three 
rupees to three and a half sicca rupees «per seer of opium juice \ 
.and observed, that tile old cultivators|md their heirs would only 
be liable to the rates assessed upon Qitm at the jumnabttndy, 
made by the zemindars at the time, dr shortly after the conclu¬ 
sion of the permanent settlement; and they directed that the 
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opium agents and their deputies should exert themselves to se¬ 
cure this advantage to the hereditary cultivators. Mr. B&yley 
observed, that 3£ sicca rupees, converted into Benares currency, 
was rupees 3: loiannas; therefore he recommended that the 
half-anna should be reserved to form a fund, from which govern¬ 
ment could reward deserving cultivators. 

The government acknowledged the service which Mr. 
Bayley had rendered in endeavouring to discover the methods 
pursued by the producers of opium in Malwa, by which they 
had succeeded in raising the value of the Malwa opium in the 
Eastern markets; but the government were of opinion, that, 
before any change was made in Bengal, it would be necessary 
to ascertain whether, with reference to the quantity of 
opium contained in each chest, weight for weight, as delivered 
in China, the difference in the latest quotations of price con¬ 
tinued to be in favour of the produce of Malwa This precau¬ 
tion bad reference to the different methods of forming the pro¬ 
duce of Bengal and that of Malwa into cakes. In Beliar and 
Benares, the opium is enclosed in shells, composed of the petals 
of the poppy, and of a gum which is prepared from inferior 
opium juice. In Malwa, the pure opium alone is made into 
cakes, which are covered with a thin coating of oil, and after¬ 
wards rolled in pulverised poppy petals. Hence, the value of 
these two descriptions of cakes of equal weight, while,' in 
the estimation of the Chinese, the pure opium contained in each 
might be of equal value. 

Id Malwa, in 18*24-5, the cultivators of the poppy actually re¬ 
ceived from eight to ten rupees per seer for their poppy juice; but, 
in 1825-6, in consequence of the introduction of the restrictions on 
produce and price, under the opium treaties, the allowance to 
the cultivators was redoced to about 4 rupees 10 annas. This 
price was quitejinadequate to meet the charges of rent, labour and 
manure; and had the British authorities possessed the means of 
strictly enforcing the treaties, then the native princes must either 
have reduced the rent of their lands, or else their ryots mast 
have abandoned the cultivation of the poppy. For a time, it was 
supposed that the opium treaties bad answered the object for 
whfoh tbey had been entered into,' and that the British had a 
monopoly of the drug; but, in 1827-8, the contraband trade in 
Malwa Opium increased so**rapidly that it became self-evident 
that the native governments and their cultivators had found the 
means of indemnifying themselves for the losses which they 
necessarily sustained from-their obligations to supply the Bri 
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tish government with opium at a much lower price than it would 
fetch in the market. In despite of the treaties, opium continued 
to be their most profitable crop. 

In addition to the efforts, making to extend the cultivation of 
the poppy in Behar and Benares, and the increased cultivation of 
the plant which may be expected in Malwa, as a necessary con¬ 
sequence of the abandonmentof the opium treaties with the states 
in Central India, the Court of Madrid has instructed the govern¬ 
ment of Manilla to cultivate tho poppy and to manufacture opium 
in the Philippine islands, where it had hitherto been strictly 
prohibited. However, this change of policy, on the part of the 
government of Spain, will produce very little immediate effect 
upon the trade in opium. 

On the 2Uth of June, 1830, the Calcutta finance committee 
reported that, since 1827, a very large augmentation in the 
funds employed in the purchase of the drug, as well as in the 
quantity of opium imported into China had taken place. They 
estimate, that the value in Spanish dollars, of the opium con¬ 
sumed by the Chinese and the Indo-Chinese nations, may be 
stated, on the average for China, in ( 1828-0 and 1820-30, as 
follows:— 

Consumed in China, 12,20/),000 ) 

Sold out of China, 4,380,000) 16,076,000 
Which amount may be safety taken to cover an outlay, in India 
of 20,521,600 Rs., which is about a crore of rupees in excess of 
the largest amount realized at the sales at Calcutta and Bombay. 
This result was consistent with the opinion that the Chinese had 
been furnished with large supplies of opium, independently of 
the company's public sales, and i,t conclusively established that 
the Indian governmenthad a market to look to, of an extent vastly 
greater than, without experience, it would have been safe to 
reckon upon. They recommended to government to make 
every endeavour to supply the Chinese market as much as possi¬ 
ble from Bengal *, both because tho opium was grown within 
the British territories, and because it was there produced 
cheapest; and it was a very important question, at what point 
the produce of Malwa might be expected to become stationary, 
and at what to retrograde. There seemed reason to infer, that, 
with four rupees the lb. weight, there would be little or no 
diminution of produce. At that rale the produce of Malwa 
would stand thenltrchant in 875 rupees the chest, if he should 
be allowed to import the opium to Bombay, on paying & duly 
to the British government of 200 rupees ’the chest; therefore, 
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they hoped that the company would continue to derive a profit 
on the Behar and Benares opium sold at Calcutta,of about650 Rs. 
per chest; in other words, that an average tax to that extent 
might be drawn from the produce of the Bengal agencies, even 
supposingthat the produce of these agencies could be increased to 
twelve thousand chests annually. However, it was probable, that 
the British government might find it expedient to seek for such 
a sale price of Bengal opinm as might bring down the price in 
Malwa to three rupees the lb. weight, at which rate there 
seethed reason to think that the production of opium in 
Malwa would be considerably limited ; but, for that purpose, it 
would be necessary that the British government should be satis¬ 
fied with an average profit of about 500 rupees a chest, on the 
opium sold at Calcutta, even assuming as likely, that, on an 
average, the opium of Malwa would be inferior in quality to 
that of the agencies of Bengal. The committee proceeded to 
consider the possibility of extending the cultivation of the poppy 
in Bengal, with the view of raising the opium produce to 20,000 
chests. They do not explain the grounds on which they rested 
their opinion that the extension ot the poppy cultivation in Ben¬ 
gal would necessarily force the cultivators, in Malwa, to reduce 
the quantity of land under that species of culture; but it would 
seem to have been founded' on. the opinion that the native 
princes would not consent to reduce the rents of the poppy lands 
so as to enable the cultivators and merchants to compete with 
the cultivators of Bengal, who are entitled to hold their poppy 
lands at the rates which were established in 1793. The com¬ 
mittee did not think it necessary to consider, whether a different 
system of management might with advantage be adopted in 
Bengal, that being a .wide and difficult question; but, assum¬ 
ing that the agency system was to be continued, it might not 
be irrelevant to observe, that the complaint of a fall in the value 
of agricultural produce being general in the ceded and con¬ 
quered provinces, it seemed to.be a good time to introduce the 
cultnre of the poppy intoJRohilcund, where excellent opium 
bright be made. In. districts, not permanently assessed, the 
government possessed superior means of protecting the rights 
of the cultivators, and Was more at liberty to satisfy their de- 
mands under the assurance that whatever the cultivators might 
gain, by selling their produce advantag eousl y,, would tell in 
the land revenue. 4jNfr 

. The difficulties so ably and clearly described by lord Corn- 
waltis, which opposed the introduction of a plan for levying a 
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revenue from opium, partly by a land-tax and partly by custom- 
duties, have been greatly multiplied since the year 1786. The 
introduction of the permanent settlement of the land revenue^, 
without having previously defined the amount of the quota de- 
mandable from each village sharer or landholder; ahd the omis¬ 
sion even to secure a correct record of those local rates and 
wages which regulated taxation,—which were then well un¬ 
derstood by the ryots,—render it almost impossible, without a 
detailed survey and assessment, to say how much ought to be 
taken as additional land-tax from the poppy-lands, and at the 
same time to secure the cul tivators the advantages to be derived 
from the unrestricted cultivation of the poppy. Had the 
Ryottee lands been assessed with their relative proportion of the 
money assessment which, in 1793, was declared to be the 
perpetual limit of the demand of government, on the zemindars; 
then the interposition of the zemindar between the ryots and 
the capitalists would have been limited to the receipt of the re¬ 
gular iuslalments laid down in tho regulations for the collection 
of the land revenue ; but, as the demand of the zemindars now' 1 
varies with the nature of the crops, it must be expected that a 
constant source of dispute and litigation will be the consequence* 1 
of every improvement which the cultivators, aided by the capi¬ 
talists, may be enabled to make. In other cases, the capitalist#* 
and the zemindars may combine to force a peculiar cultivation 
upon the ryots, at rates which may disappoint the just expec¬ 
tations of the cultivators, and contrary to the usage which re¬ 
served to them, in all cases, the selection of the crop. The con¬ 
sideration of this privilege, almost the only one which our 
negligence and ignorance have not destroyed, is very important' 
to the eventual comfort of the numerous and industrious ryots, 
who continue to hold the same fields which their ancestors cul¬ 
tivated, as the indisputable proprietors. The local cultivators 
are well qualified to determine, with precision, the capabilities 
of the soil to produce a particular crop. 

The opium monopoly certainly conduces to the independence 
and comfort of the ryots, who contract with the officers of go¬ 
vernment for the poppy cultivation. These contracts do not, in¬ 
deed, place the ryots beyond the casualties of season, for, 
should the crop be blighted, the zemindar would still demand 
his rent and the JflK would receive nothing from the opium 
agents, unless hdj^^bered to them opium of approved quality* 
It may then be as^l,—what advantage can the ryot have in 
cultivating an article subject to so ruinous a contingency ? The 
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answer may not be so convincing as could be desired; but,it 
is believed, that, though the government part grudgingly with 
any share of their eventual profits, they arc by far the most 
honourable paymasters which the cultivators can find for any 
article of produce. Nor is it a trifling circumstance for the ryots 
to be in constant communication with parties who may be able 
and willing to protect their general interests from the griping 
policy of the zemindars aud their local agents. Besides all this, 
the poppy cultivator is iu a condition to reserve a trifle of his 
produce for local consumption. That this prevails to a con¬ 
siderable extent has been satisfactorily shown by the inquiries 
which, some years ago, were instituted into the stale of the 
abkarree revenue, for the legitimate sale of opium was always 
in proportion as the place W'as near to, or distant from tho scene 
of cultivation. 

Supposing that it should be determined by government to 
abandon the monopoly of opium, and to establish a free trade 
in that article, subjectito the payment of an excise and custom 
revenue, it would still be necessary to limit the rent of the land 
producing tho poppy ; because, should this precaution not be 
adopted, it is certain that the zemindars would raise their de- 
mauds upon the cultivators to a standard which would nearly 
absorb all the profit which government derive from the regu¬ 
lated sales of opium at Calcutta. 

The small fluctuation in the price allowed to the cultivators 
for their poppy juice, between the years 1787 and 1827, 
namely, from 2| to rupees per seer, admits the inference 
that the provisions of the sixth regulation of 1799 have been 
tolerably effective in preventing the zemindars from imposing 
unreasonable demands on the ryots. It is true that the increase 
actually amounts to 40 per cent, of the original cost; but, when 
viewed in conned ion w ith the liability to which the ryots have 
been exposed, since 1793, to have their rates increa.sed, the 
great and rapid increase in the demands of the Eastern markets 
for opium, and the preparation of inferior soils to supply these 
demands, then the increasfc is really moderate. This is apparent 
by contrasting the prices allowed to the cultivators in the 
agencies of Bengal with those which prevailed in Malwa in 
1824-25. 

However, there can be no question, thtg^ndcr any plan of 
revenue management, whether it be a mg^Hferofthc produce 
in the hands of the government, or the tajn^Bn of that produce 
in its stages of preparation and of transit bv a mixed system of 
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excise and custom duties, it is of the first importance to assure 
the producers of llio article the full benefit of their labour and 
capital. 

It is trusted that sufficient evidence has been adduced to show, 
that the usages and institutions of India arc not such as would 
enable the authorities to whom the administration of that coun¬ 
try is entrusted,—even should the change bo desirable, on ad¬ 
mitted principles of political policy,—to place the poppy culti¬ 
vators at the mercy of a new race of enterprising commercial 
speculators. 

Indeed, it is true, that the culture of the poppy docs not ex¬ 
pose the ryots to the same sort of oppressions as result from the 
culture of the indigo ; because the manufacturers of the opium 
juice must conciliate the cultivators during the whole process, 
up to the delivery of the drug into the manufacturer’s factories. 
Nor is it liable, like indigo, to injure the just claims of the 
zemindars for an adequate return from the lands under 
cultivation 

It is of the greatest importance carefully to consider all the 
dansrers which can by possibility arise from the abandonment 
of tiie existing system of realising a revenue from opium by a 
monopoly of the first purchase from the ryots, and the sale of 
the drug by open competition at Calcutta. Perhaps no article 
of commerce could be subjected to such a process of supply and 
taxation, with less injury to the real interests of the people who 
grow the opium plants, and to the fair dealers who compete at 
the Calcutta sales for the quantities which they intend to con¬ 
sign to foreign markets. Nor should it be overlooked, for a 
moment, that government do not really deal commercially in 
opium; they merely provide the supply that may be required to 
meet the wants of the merchants, and, by the sale of the article 
by public auction, leave those merchants to define the tax 
which the state of the foreign demand may enable them to pay. 

The government of Bengal ought to be careful to prevent any 
interference which may place this important article of remit¬ 
tance to China in hazard ; becausp opium of good quality can¬ 
not be produced in Ue/eral, and it is to the Bengal pro¬ 
vinces alone that the Indian authorities have to look for a supply 
of opium to compete in the Eastern markets with the produce 
of Central In dia. T urkey, and, eventually, with the government 
of Manilla. 
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COMPENSATION TO THE COMPANY’S 
COMMANDERS IN 1790. 

In consequence of doing away with the system of the perpetuity 
ofbottoms.—On the 20ih October, 179G, at a general court of the 
United Company of merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies, it was resolved, that the oath against trading, taking 
by commanders be abolished, and that they swear only to be 
true to the company; that every commander give bond in 
10,000*. for his good behaviour, and engage to give information 
about the purchase of any command; that every owner, privy 
to the sale of any command, shall forfeit double the sum paid 
for it, and owners shall contract to give information in such 
transactions; that no articles of export to India pr China 
be prohibited to the commanders and officers, in future, except¬ 
ing woollens and warlike stores no articles of import, excepting 
musk, camphor, and china raw silk in China ships ; that exclu¬ 
sive of the private trade indulgence, each tea ship may floor with 
china ware ; that the whole allowance of private and privilege 
tonnage of any ship shall not exceed 90 tons. That every com¬ 
mander of a regular ship, having an interest in the bottom, 
shall receive 1,6002. as a compensation for the resumption of the 
bottom of his ship, and also two-thirds of the consideration be 
paid for the command, no such payments to exceed 6,0001.; 
.that all commanders of the existing regular ships be secured in 
their,privileges, as is provided for ships hereafter to be taken lip, 
and that every commander of regular shfps be subject to the 
payment of 5002, on the conclusion of each voyage, provided he 
has received 5,0002. for his good will, or else pro rata , on the 
sum reecoivod. Under this scale of compensation 

42 capts. reed each 6,0002., which is 210,0002. 


47 do. do. 4,5002. 

11 do. do. 4,0002. f 

C do. do. 3,0002. f 177 , 64& 2- 

6 do. do. 2,0002. } 

>6 do. do. 1,0002. 


07 captains received. 387,5452. as compensation 


On the 29th of July, 1833, the amount of this compensation, 
which b&d been repaid by the commanders, was but 229,0762 ; 
a sum which would not do any thing like pa^yen English in¬ 
terest on the advance of India’s money, mad^^^e company to 
themselves as ship-owners; even by the r^H^ parliament, 
which omits all mention of interest, as though it was not a fair 
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mercantile charge, the deficiency under this head is not less 
than 148,6692. We are not aware of the exact object which 
Mr. Steuart had in view when he moved the house to call for 
information on this subject, but we are obliged to him for the 
exposure of the wind up of the compensation account of 1796. 

Mr. Steuart has also caused the House of Commons to 
publish a list of all pensions granted by the company to their 
commercial marine since the year 1793, specifying the grounds 
upon which each pension was granted, its amount, and the 
source whence it was derived. This return occupies 94 folio 
pages, and, necessarily throws a great deal of light upon the 
subject, but it is very confused, and carelessly made up and 
printed; and, like most of the company’s returns it is not added 
up; it shows no annual total; indeed, it does not aiTord data 
for any accountant to form a guess at the amount of pensions 
annually paid, for there is no mention of the period when any 
of the pensions ceased. We hoped to have been able to have 
analyzed this list, but that is impossible; we can only say that 
it is a pension list which deserves a chapter to itself in the black 
book of England. The period of service is very rarely men¬ 
tioned. From looking at the list we imagine that Poplar Fund 
should be investigated by a royal commission. Several of the 
commanders’ pensions were granted in consequence of doing 
away with the system of perpetual bottomry in 1796. The 
company’s commercial marine officers are in a position similar to 
that of the landlords Had farmers of England ;—forced prices 
for British corn, and forced privileges for the company’s officer, 
have exposed both classes of persons to the necessity of main¬ 
taining a constant struggle; they are in the position of water 
dammed up above its natural level, .which can bo retained at 
that height only by constant care of the dams and dykes ; every 
breath that agitates the surface, threatens destruction to the 
embankment, which has to be raised higher and higher to every 
breeze, to prevent a splash; and every shower fills the port up to 
the brim Of the newly filled bank. At least, two of the direc¬ 
tors of the present day received each 5,0002., the highest amount 
of compensation—viz. the Uon. Hugh Lindsay for the Rocking¬ 
ham, and Campbell Marjo ibanks for the Arniston, and yet, in 
the late contest between the proprietors of India stock, and the 
directors on the subject of pensions to the maritimo service, the 
former opposed ttadvell merited claims of the service, and the 
latter absented hflftjjf, avowing thereby their justice, but de¬ 
clining to BUpporTCnem. 
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THE COMPANY’S WAREHOUSES IN LONDON. 

Statement of the Bonded, Warehouses in Middlesex, in the 
occupation of the East India Company, which have been ap¬ 
proved of as places of especial security, and their capacity 
of stowage respectively, in tons of 1*25 cubic feet, on the Oth of 
July, 1833 ; in return of an older moved for by Mr. Tooke, a 
near connexion of Mr. Astell, the senior director of the company 

In Cutlar-strcot—for Denial, Coast and Private Trade— 
30,247 Ions—Freehold. 

In New-slreet—for Old Bengal—4,1)30 tons—Freehold. 

In Dcvonshire-square—for Military Store, See.—0,701 tons— 
Freehold. 

In Crutehed-friars—for Tea—J2,7G1 tons—Nearly all freehold. 
In Fcnchurch-strcet, Jewry-street, and French-ordinary-eourt 
—for Tea—20,003 tons—Nearly all freehold. 

In Haydon-square—for Tea—10,735—Nearly all freehold. 

In Seething-Iane—Private Trade—3,002 Ions—Major part free¬ 
hold. 

In Billiter-lane— .... —5,4G3 tons—Freehold. 

In Leadenhall-street—Spice—2,590 tons—Freehold. 

In Haydon-square, (Rumball’s) . . . 1,031) tons—Partly 

freehold. 

In Ratcliff, Cock-hill—Saltpetre—5,170 tons—Leasehold. 

In Blaekwall—Pepper—15,027 tons—Freehold. 

In Cooper’s-row—Unoccupied and for sale— . —Leasehold. 

Part of the Warehouses in Crutched-friars is held upon a lease 
from 1313, renewable every 21 years at a certain line. 

c 

The East India company, as the government office in Leaden- 
hall is now most erroneously called, may we!! afford to manage 
goods at a lower rate than the Dock compares can do, for it has 
carte blanche to draw on the treasury for the amount of all de¬ 
ficiencies between its receipts and its expenditure. If the de¬ 
ficiency was to be paid out of the dividend of the proprietors, 
then we would see all vote against entering into competition 
with any Dock company. Now, the directors can go on ap¬ 
pointing their coachmen, footmen, grooms, and valets, to 
situations and pensions on the warehouse establishment, as in 
the good old times. Corruption is the very soul of every incor¬ 
porated body that has any fund within its gra sp. 
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THE COORG COUNTRY. 

The kingdom of Coorg, situated to the westward of Mysore, 
is of small extent, being comprised within the twelfth degrees 
of North latitude, and the seventy-fifth and seventy-sixth de¬ 
grees of East longitude. It is about 60 miles in length, and 
35 only in the broadest part. Surrounded by lofty mountains, 
for the most part inaccessible, it contains many others, scattered 
over the interior surface, forming a succession of wild rugged 
hills, and highly cultivated valleys; and, as if Hits were not 
sufficient to confirm its title to the appellation of a “Strong 
Country/' they have divided the whole interior into squares. 
Those where no streams or marshes are contained, being gene¬ 
rally about a mile in width, with an enormous ditch and high 
mound, or bank formed by the original contents of the ditch; and 
covered inside and out with deep jungle, in which are included 
many enormous forest trees. Some of these enclosures have four 
apertures for ingress and egress, one in each face ; particularly 
those through which the principal roads pass, and which conse¬ 
quently present so many strong barriers against an approaching 
enemy. Every hill and mountain is also covered with jungle; 
the finest teak, jack, mango, and other large trees, growing 
spontaneously in a country watered by numerous streams, and 
continual fogs and misty clouds, which, from its great height, 
even above Mysore, arc attracted by the hills, and cover them 
during the night. In such a country, no town or village meets 
the eye until you are dose upon it There are not above six 
or eight villages throughout. 

In the days of Hyder’s successful usurpation of the Musnud of 
Mysore, the reigning Rajah of Coorg, was defeated and taken 
prisoner by this Mussulman prince, and carried to Mysore; 
where he was kindly treated from poficy, and persuaded the 
usurper, that if he would send him back to his own coontry,' 
lie would prevail on all his subjects to submit to the Mussul¬ 
man yoke ; they having previously betaken themselves to their 
hills and fastnesses, from whence he could neither drive nor 
recal them. This man’s name was Vcrnjunder: it is said that 
he took an oath of fidelity t<> Hyder, before he was released, 
and that, in after times, he b noted of this breach of faith. He 
that it as it may, he proved h.mself an able statesman, if such a 
term beapplicablc to a mountain chief, since he improved the na¬ 
tural fortifications of his kingdom, built towns, formed an armed 
militia, and successfully deGcd his former conqueror. A fter the 
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death of Tippoo this extraordinary man went suddenly mad, and 
in one day destroyed one thousand two hundred of his relations 
and principal nobles ; leaving, under an erroneous idea of his 
imbecility, only one younger brother alive, of all the males of 
his family. Verajunder did not long survive this act, and most 
likely, such a man was assisted out of this world by some of 
the trembling slaves by whom he was attended. One act, of all 
others, stamped his conduct with the most indelible character 
of insanity, There was an old woman who had confidentially 
attended him for years, cooked his victuals, and frequented the 
interior of his palace, and a child only a few years old, who was 
born there, a relation of this woman. After completing the 
work of destruction, in which he had played a conspicuous part, 
assisted by several elephants and soldiers in the court-yard, ho 
retired into his study ; the old woman came in, to oiler her ser¬ 
vices, followed by the child, when he immediately stabbed the 
woman, and, seizing the child, (aid it upon his table, and de¬ 
liberately dissected it with a penknife. He was succcded by 
the boy, whom his blindness had spared, and left him immense 
wealth, as well as most absolute power over all his subjects, 
and every kind of property in his little kingdom. 

Marekherah, the capital, is delightfully situated on an emi¬ 
nence, near the summit of a range of lofty and difficult moun¬ 
tains, but is nevertheless commanded by them, and had actually 
been breached from them. The pass up these mountains being 
fortified and defended, however, would 1 make it a very strong 
place, for it completely commands every approach on the other 
side. The distance is estimated at twenty-four miles. The 
Rajah’s own palace is inside the fort; but his horse and 
elephant stables are outside, on the slope of the glacis. The 
town is remarkably clean and wed built, about half a mile off, 
by an excellent high road; and at the further extremity there 
is a rising ground, with a strong mud barrier, after entering 
which, you come upon a small plain with a magnificent tomb, 
erected by the present Rajah, to the memory of his late brother 
and his wife. The people invite Europeans in, and shew them 
every part of tho building; and it surpasses both Hyder’s and 
Tippoo’s, as well as that erected by Aurungzebe. It is much in 
the style of Mahomedan edifices, being a wide square with a 
handsome dome in the centre, and four turrets at the angles. 
On the top of the dome is a gold ball, with a weathercock 
above it, and all the window bars are made of solid brass. 
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TOWN AND INLAND DUTIES IN BENGAL. 

• For thirty years past, the natives of the Bengal Presidency 
have groaned under the intolerable burden of the system of 
Inland Duties, than which no scheme could have been better 
devised for interrupting the trade, for iiarassing the inhabi¬ 
tants of a country. The groans and execrations of ,the people 
at length reached the ear of the Governor General, who on 
his return from the Western provinces directed Mr. Trevelyan to 
prepare a report on the subject and submit it to government. 
Seldom have we perused a report more clear in its data and 
reasoning, more enlightened in its proposed result, than the 
present report. The subject is one of universal interest; every 
merchant, be his enterprises large or small, and even every in¬ 
dividual who has occasion to travel from place to place, is in¬ 
terested in the abolition of this destructive system. 

A svstem of inland or transit duties existed under the Maho- 
medan government, from which the company obtained an ex¬ 
emption for their own public trade in the reign of Ferukseer. 
The company's servants, great and little, carried on in former 
days a private trade for their own benefit, and endeavoured to 
secure the same privilege for their traffic which was enjoyed by 
the commerce of their masters. This was resisted by Cossim 
Aly Khan, and was the occasion of the war in whichJhe lost his 
throne. 

In 1773, when the Bytish Government wero in full posses¬ 
sion of the country, they established a duty of per cent, on 
all articles, salt, tobacco, and beetlcnut excepted. In 1788, 
Lord Cornwallis, the most enlightened of our former rulets, 
abolished the duties entirely, and, for thirteen years there were 
neither custom-house nor Chokcy pansec, nor insolent man- 
jees, nor rapacious darogas; those were the golden days of 
India. In 1801, however, Lord Wellesley, finding the treasury 
exhausted by hi- numerous wars, re-established the system of 
transit duties. In 1808, live gentlemen of the highest standing 
in the civil service, were appointed to revise the system, that it 
might be made more productive to the state, and less burden¬ 
some on the people. It was on ibeir report that the custom re¬ 
gulations, which, with modii cations, have currency to this day, 
were established in 1810. But such is the vanity of human 
wishes, that the benevolent intentions of these legislators wero 
signally frustrated, for the government revenue so far from be¬ 
ing increased has diminished; the people, instead of being 
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relieved, arc subject to oppression and tyranny, which it would 
bo difficult to parallel in any other country under the sun. 

One of the most injurious effects of this system of duties is, 
that all the benefit which the natives might have derived from 
being under one government, is destroyed. If every province 
were under an independent sovereign, there could not be 
greater obstacles to a mutual exchange of commodities than 
exist at present. If, as Mr. Trevelyan observes, wo were to 
encourage swamps, or interpose mountains between the 
different districts of the country, the industry of the people 
could not be more effectually checked than by the present 
system. 

One of the flagrant absurdities of the system is, that every 
time an article undergoes a change of form, it is subject to a 
Iresh duty. Raw* hides pay 5 per cent.; when manufactured 
into leather, they pay5 per cent, more; when the leather is made 
into shoes, 5 per cent. more. Ilaw cotton 5 per cent.; when 
made into yarn it pays 7|f per cent.; when the yarn is made 
into cloth 2^ per cent, more, when the cloth is dyed, 2^ per 
cent, more is exhausted ; thus a coloured cloth pays govern¬ 
ment 17£ per cent.! 1 When his Lordship was in progress up 
the country, some of the merchants complained to hitn that they 
could not take their cloths across the water to be dyed, because 
there was a chokey boat at the ghat. 

Another inconsistency, or rather glaring injustice of the sys¬ 
tem is, that articles manufactured in thfs country are taxed with 
a higher duty than the same articles imported from England. 
All English goods (liquors excepted) come into the market at2f 
per cent. duty. English cotton yarns paysa duty of per cent, 
native yarn pays, on going from one district to another hi per 
cent. English iron and copper pay nothing. The copper and 
iron of the country pay not less than l<> per cent. This discri¬ 
mination appeared so monstrous to government, that in order to 
put English and country cloths on an equality, the duty on the 
latter was, in 1823, reduced to the same ratio as the duty on 
English cloths, that is (rom 7£ to 24 per cent.; but this did 
not equalize them; for the cloth in this country, was still, as 
shewn above, subject in all stages to 17| per cent, duty before 
it came into tho market. This is hard in the extreme on all 
the native manufactures, who are thus forestalled in their own 
market by the competittion of foreign manufacturers unjustly 
privileged. Nor ought it to be lost sight of that the natives 
%vc lost to an immense extent by the annihilation of their 
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foreign exports. Thus in 1816-17 the amount of cotton goods 
made in India which were exported, amounted to 1,65.04,880 
rupees. Sixteen years after, this trade had dwindled down to 
eight lakhs and a quarter. Again, in that year, 1816-17, the 
quantity of foreign cloth imported into India was valued only 
at three lakhs; in 1832-33 the import of cotton goods and 
twist amounted to sixty-six lakhs and a half; so llmt the 
loss to the manufacturers in India, was equal to no less than 
two crores, thirty four lakhs, twenty-four thousand rupees. Is 
it fair, is it equitable, is it Christian, under these circumstances, 
to burden the little that is left of country manufactures with 
seven times heavier duty than that levied on the favoured ma¬ 
nufactures of England ? 

So unjust did this burden upon the manufactures of the 
country appear to the Court of Directors, that they have 
twice ordered the. abolition of all internal duties of every hind 
on raw cotton or piece goods ; but the unfortunate Burmese war, 
the cause of all our calamities, intervened, and swallowed up 
all the cash in hand, and involved tho country in a heavy debt, 
tinder the fatal etfects of which we are yet labouring. The 
orders of the Court were therefore not carried into execution. 

This system of internal duties is far more vexatious than 
that which prevailed under the native governments, no pass was 
then required ; every article was brought without fear to a cho- 
key; it paid a slight toll and passed on. But by the regulation of 
of 1810 it was ordered fhat the duties should bo paid and a row- 
anah taken out previously to the goods passing the limit of any 
chokey. Although the chokey by which the merchant might wish 
to pass his goods was only one mile from his residence, yet he 
must send to the custom-house, perlny* a hundred miles off, 
and obtain a rowanah, or subject his goods to confiscation. 

Mr. Trevelyan then proceeds to show how this rowanah 
system, impedes the progress of commerce, and paralizes the 
merchants, and how since the collectors of customs have been 
charged with the collection of the land revenue, their hands are 
too full to attend adequately to their duties,-—that hence in¬ 
creased delays and vexations are imposed upon the internal 
trade of the country, which ought to be as free as possible. 

The subject of the Chokeys is next brought forward. The 
object of the regulation of 1810 was to provide, that merchan¬ 
dize having once paid duty, might be freely transported from 
place to place without any harassing interruptions ; but it has 
unfortunately happened, that those harrassing interruptions 
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have been multiplied tenfold. Between Patna and Calcutta, 
there are no fewer than fifteen stations where goods are liable 
to be stopped, and this independent of the Opium and Salt 
Chokeys. Mr. Lambert, the Commissioner of Patua, states the 
inconvenience arising from these stoppages to be so great, that 
a great quantity of merchandize is conveyed at a vast expense 
on carts by the new road from Benares to Calcutta, because it is 
free from chokeys. But the chokeys where boats are stopped, 
constitute but a small part of the evil. Within a range of fifty 
miles from Calcutta, on the right bank of the Hooghly, there 
are no fewer than sixty stations on all the high-ways and by¬ 
ways, where custom-house officers are posted, with unlimited 
power to annoy and arrest. All the avenues to the great mart 
of India arc beset with low custom house peons, so that every 
care appears to have been taken to throw as many obstacles as 
possible in the way of trade. Though, however, the number of 
chokeys in the Bengal provinces be very great, yet the upper 
provinces are still more oxtensively infested with them. 
In fact the western provinces are studded in every direction 
with them, in order, if possible, to leave no path free for the 
transit of merchandize. Even the Board in the lower provinces 
has seldom acted fully up to the power vested in them, of es¬ 
tablishing new chokeys, without applying for the sanction of 
the Governor-General ; but in the Western provinces the col¬ 
lectors seem to have planted them wherever they chose. Some 
time ago the Meerut Custom master sent a ehokey to Hatrass. 
The consequence was, that the Daroga insisted on searching 
every hackery and bullock load, though carrying only grain, 
and the owners consequently paid him well for desisting from 
search. He charged so much for endorsing every rowanah, 
and at the same time passed great quantifies of smuggled salt, 
but he was removed after a short stay. 

Mr. Trevelyan next proceeds to examine the nature of the 
powers vested in ehokey oilicers. The Daroga cannot, it is 
true, levy any duties, bur he is required by law, to see that the 
goods correspond with tjac rowanah, in kind, in quantity, in the 
number of packages and the value of the goods. Now, if the 
Darogas were to act up to the letter of the custom-house rules, 
they must unload every boat to count the packages, and they 
must open every package to count and value the goods ; which 
would bo tantamount to a stoppage of the entire trade of India. 
On this branch of the subject Mr. Siddons, who presides in the 
Calcutta custom-house, writes:—“In point of fact I consider 
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this right of search to be little if any thing more than nominal. 

In virtue of this right, the ameens and peons may detain laden 
boats, carts and bullocks, till the sum of expedition money 
offered is sufficiently large, but in regard to boats particularly, 

1 suspect that examination arid search are never actually, or at 
all events not effectually, made. When the native officers are 
personally satisfied with a sufficient gratuity, they jaree, or en¬ 
dorse the rowanah on the back for the number of packages or 
quantity w hich they see specified officially on the face of that 
document, and then allow the boat to pass on.” The right of 
search, therefore, which is given to the darogas, is of no benefit 
whatever to government, but is vexations beyond measure to 
the trader, and advantageous only to the native officers. What, 
then, did the committee of five recommend in the year lftOlt?— 
a rule, which if acted up to, would instantly annihilate all the 
trade of the country. Would any merchant send goods on the 
river, if at each of the thirty chokeys lying between Calcutta 
and Delhi, the boat was unladen, and every package opened ? 
The fault is not therefore in the darogas so much as in the sys¬ 
tem. The darogas are vested with the power of arresting the 
whole commerce of India ; they receive a douceur and permit 
the trade to exist. Do they not perform a far greater service 
to the country by permitting trade, on the payment of a bribe, 
than they would do if they were to act up to the letter of their 
instructions, and dose the commercial communications of the 
country altogether ? .* 

The only reform, therefore, of which the chokeys arc capable 
is their entire abolition. This truth is vigorously expressed in 
a letter from Mr. Parkdr, Secretary to the Board of Customs, 
to the Governor General’s private Secretary, in which he says: 
—“ The transit duties, and not either the salt or opium mono¬ 
polies, are the curse of the country ; yet I am persuaded that 
no scheme short of the total abolition of this vexatious, burden¬ 
some, trade-destroying tax will ever remove the ev Is it entails. 
If the impost were ten times lighter than it is at present, it 
gives a pretext for search, and iu thai lies all the mischief, yet 
without search, or apprehension of search and seizure, what 
would a custom tax in India realize V* 

The merchant has little reason to complain against the duro- 
gas—he bargains with them to break laws, the execution of 
which would ruin him ; but individuals travelling for other 
purposes besides trade, are those who suffer most severely. The 
insults and extortions to which private passengers aro subject 
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at the hands of the chokey officers have not failed to rouse the 
indignation even of the apathetic Hindoos* When the travel¬ 
ler is so unfortunate as to have in his possession the smallest 
quantity of any dutiable article, the demand on him is in¬ 
creased. Mr. Prinsep, in a note of the 8th April, 1830, writes: 

_ “ A native of Hindostan, from the west, has occasion to come 

to Calcutta to look after a suit in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 
or for any other business. On his return he will take with him 
half a vear’s supply of clothing for his family. He has no in¬ 
tention to trade or traffic in the articles, and thinks not there¬ 
fore of a rowanah. Nevertheless the boat is stopped at the 
first chokey, attachment and confiscation are threatened, and 
he pays in bribes more than the duty chargeable, to be let to 
pass free. If his family is travelling with him, the extortion 
will be doubled, and bo submitted to willingly rather than that 
his boats should be searched, and his women exposed and in¬ 
sulted. So long as chokeys exist on the highways of trade 
and travel, and the chokey officers have the power of detention 
and search, the prevention of such abuses is out of the question.” 
— Sum. Dorp. 


FLOGGING IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 

In reference to the high encomiums lavished by sonic of the 
speakers in the House of Commons, on the Officers of our Mili¬ 
tary and Naval Service, on tho subject of flogging, it was 
asserted by us iu tho last number, that this barbarous mode 
of punishment had become generally repugnant to the yminger 
branches of the services, who, on courts-martial, only awarded 
it, in cases where the law left them no alternative; but among 
those in command and irresponsible power, the disposition still 
remained to recommend and encourage it.« adoption. In proof of 
this assertion our readers must have noticed the several in¬ 
stances in this country of lato brought before the public notice; 
and now we have to adduce others in that portion of tho army 
in India, of which Sir Robert W. O'Callaghan, K.C.B., is the 
Chief. 

We are aware that a great difference of opinion prevails with 
regard to this species of punishment, and of the reasons by 
which it is attempted to be justified as indispensible in this 
country. One of the principal of these, we apprehend, is that 
the majority of those enlisting as soldiers are men, who from 
tho dissipated and abandoned course ot their previous career, 
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are so lost to a sense of the nicer feeling* of right and wrong, as 
to render ineffectual every attempt to reclaim them, by other 
and milder means. It is not, however, our purpose at present 
to enter into the expediency or otherwise of the system so much 
in vogue in this country ; but we consider that many and very 
weighty reasons exist for its utter abolition in India. Lord 
Win. Bentinck has issued, we believe, an order to this effect 
at the Bengal Presidency, and we hope that he will cause it 
to be extended to tho Madras presidency, where, if wo may 
judge from the sentence of the following Court-martial, and 
the remarks of the Commander-in-chief, a strong feeling pre¬ 
dominates with tho military authorities, to favour the use of tho 
lash, than which nothing can be better calculated to disable 
and incapacitate the sufferer, and to generate and foster a spirit 
of disaffection and insubordination throughout every portion of 
the native army 

“ Meer Mugdoom Ally, trooper No. 33, in the F. troop 
*■ of the fifth regiment of light cavalry, placed in confinement 
“ by my order. 

Charge : —For conduct to tho prejudice of good order and 
“ military discipline, in having at Bowenpitiy, on the 4th July, 
“ 1831, written a paper for the purpose of being transmitted to 
“ government, purporting to be ari Urzee (memorial) of tlie 
“ Gib troop ol the 5th regiment of light cavalry, of a highly in- 
“ subordinate nature, representing ‘ the horse exercise in the 
“ regiment to be bcyoild measure, and the punish ment in the 
“ regt. to be setiere;’ notwithstanding that a regimental order had 
“ previously, on the .same day, been issued by me, and publicly 
“ read on the regimental parade, pointing out the impropriety 
“ of soldiers complainingin a body, and directing complaints by 
" individuals to be made to officers commanding troops in a 
“ respectful manner; he, the said Meer Mugdoom Ally, thereby 
“ endeavouring to excite a spirit of insubordination in the regi- 
“ ment. The above being in breach of the articles of war. 
“ (Signed) I. Watkins, Major, Commanding 5th regiment 
“ light cavalry. Liowenpilly, Glh Jujy, 1831.” 

“Finding on the Charge: —That the prisoner is guilty 
“ of the charge, with the exception of the words, ‘ beyond 
“ meaMvre? which the court finds to be ‘ unusual and with 
“ the further exception of the words * thereby endeavouring to 
“ excite a spirit of insubordination in the regiment.,’ 1 of which 
“ latter part of the charge the court acquits the prisoner/’ 
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“ Sentence: —The court having found the prisoner guilty 
“ to the intent above stated, doth sentence him, the said Meer 
“ Mug-doom Ally, trooper No. 33, in the F. troop of the 5th 
“ regiment of light cavalry, to receive one hundred lashes on 
his bare buck, in the usual manner, at such time and place as 
“ his Excellency, the Commander-in-chief, may be pleased to 
“ appoint/’ 

“ Recommendation :—The court begs leave to bring to the 
“ notice of his Excellency', the Commander-in-chief, that the pri- 
“ soner is a very young man, and that he appears to have been 
“ misled by others ; and the court, therefore, most respectfully 
“ submits his case to his Excellency’s consideration, as a tit 
“ object for mercy. (Signed) Ilteij G Wynne, Major, 43rd 
“ regiment, N. I., President.” 

“ Confirmed : —The sentence awarded to bo carried into 
“ execution under the orders of the officer commanding the Hv- 
“ derabad subsidiary force :— 

“ In this case the court has, most unadvisedly, and contrary 
f * to the representation made by the Judge Advocate, received 
“ evidence irregularly, tending to criminate persons not before 
“ the court, upon the mistaken principle that the illegal acts of 

an individual may be justified by proof of instigation or evil 
•* advice on the part of others ; whereas every one is obviously 
“ himself responsible for the offences ho commits, however 
“ much a distinct liability to punishment may attach to aiders 

and abettors. » 

“ 1 do not consider the prisoner deserving of the recommen- 
“ dation of the court, the more especially as he has wilfully 
“ endeavoured to exculpate himself by, criminating an innocent 
“ person. (Signed) ll. W. O’Callaghan, Licut-Gen. and 
“ Commander-in-chief.” 

Thus was the bloody lash inflicted on th,’ hack of this soldier 
youth, contrary to the wishes of his sworn judges—the men, 
officers, and gentlemen, be it remembered, who had seen and 
heard every witness both for and against him, and who were 
the only competent judge** of the matter he was accused of, and 
his mode of defending himself; and thus, as usual in cases of 
non-convictiou or of recommendation, were the little *' obvious" 
petty quibbling, dogmatical assertions of Capt. Peach Keighly, 
the Judge-Advocate-General, put forth in print by his Excel¬ 
lency, for the purpose of overbearing the judgmeut, and reflect¬ 
ing in insulting terms on the proceedings of men acting under the 
obligation of oaths, as a court of honor! The “ very” youth 
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of Oie prisoner moves his judges, and they feelingly appeal to 
his Excellency ; but what are such just, such honourable, such 
humane considerations, to tyrant lovers of the lash, and to an 
evil-minded adviser i The Court further state to his Excel¬ 
lency, in support of their earnest solicitation for mercy that the 
offending youth “ had been misled by others.’' But, as if gifted 
with supernatural powers, the pair of ruling officials, having 
nothing but the written portion of the trial before thorn, insult¬ 
ingly tell the Court, that what they have advanced is false—for 
the reply remarks that their merciful recommendation was alto¬ 
gether unmerited ; and, in determination to inflict punishment 
and disgrace on all whom they bring to trial, these confirming 
powers overlook the important fact, that in the finding of the 
Court, the youth was *• obviously ” acrpiitted of the most cri¬ 
minal part of the accusation—the “ endeavouring to excite a 
spirit of ins^ordination in the regiment!” 

We are besides informed by our letters on this case, that the 
assertion in his Excellency's remarks, impugning the Court’s 
proceedings, and prejudicing the prisoner, were not, any more 
than in the many other similar cases, borne out or justified by 
the actual occurrences on the tr ial, many particulars of which 
were forwarded to us to establish this point, and to shew, that 
if any thing there was a leaning on the part of the Court to¬ 
wards the accuser and the prosecuting J udge-Advocatc ; the 
first of whom was singularly enough permitted to appear in 
court after the defence teas closed, and give evidence bearing 
against the prisoner, in favour of a man whom he himself ac¬ 
knowledged to b^his secretspy !! ! Errors on the side of pro¬ 
secutions are, however, it*would seem, never perceived by Sir 
Robert and his evil counsellor the Captain Judge; or, being 
perceived, are deemed unworthy of notice., It is only the irre¬ 
gularities which tend to prevent convictions and punishments 
that are considered worthy their reproof; those errors in pro¬ 
cedure which promote these much coveted ends, being never 
in any way “ obvious ” to them. But this outrageous system 
cannot last. The point to which they ljave now attained, in so 
arbitrarily interfering with the integrity of Courts-martial, 
leaves it to be now decided by tVi.-e having the power to do it, 
whether they will recall Sir Ro x rt O'Callaghan from the com¬ 
mand, and remove Capt. Keighly from the J edge- Ad voca te-CJe- 
neralship, or whether they will have the gallant much enduring 
coast army driven, by their unprincipled and universally decried 
proceedings, into a state of open insubordination and rebellion , 

* 2 i. 
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for to this we are on all sides assured, it must ere very long ar¬ 
rive, if steps be not promptly taken to displace such unworthy 
characters from situations, the powers and privileges of which 
they so scandalously, so infamously, abuse. 

Although we have not space to insert all the particulars re¬ 
lating to this trial, we cannot conclude these remarks without 
adding, in its complete form, the Urzeo written, at the request 
and dictation of his superior*, by this young man, and made to 
form the basis of a charge for his trial, and to justify, through 
false reasoning, one hundred repeated cuts w r ith nine lashes into 
his quivering flesh. It was written in the Hindostanee language, 
and the following is the literal translation of it:— 

“ We lay the following account of an officer who exacts uu- 
“ usual duty before such officers as are just. From the time 
“ when we first entered the Honourable Company’s service, we 
“ have in every battle and disturbance, with all ^r hearts and 
“ souls, exposed our lives with you, our officers ; and we will 
" do so even now. But on account of you, our officers, not 
“ doing even justice, the sepoys’minds are ill at ease at this 
“ time, because an officer has come to command, who is un- 
“ known and inexperienced. He has established severe punish- 
" merits, unusual horse exercise, tending to no good purpose ; 
“ and duty exceeding that of the infantry—notwithstanding 
“ that, with the exception of horse exercise, the rest of a troo- 
“ per’s duty, in cantonment, is usually but very little. 

“ With regard to another subject, too, it has come to the cars 
“ of ns, sepoys, that the commanding officer intends to abolish 
“ our old dress and establish another; and ^ is incumbent on 
“ you, officers, to protect us from such an alteration, since it is 
“ very unpleasant. 

“ Besides this, when in these times the regiment is at horse 
“ exercise, or at large, if a sepoy should reqnire from any press- 
“ ing cause to fall out, or should fall from his horse, they riei 
“ ther allow him to fall out, nor place him in a dhooly that he 
“ may be taken care of: but they let him lie in the place where 

he falls, and if, which God forbid, any harm should come to 
“ him, nobody makes any inquiry on the subject. 

“ On these accounts, we think that you are no protectors to 
“ the soldiers, but, on the contrary, appear to be our enem ies. 

“ It is, therefore, necessary that you should lay this account 
“ before the government; or, if you will order us, we can for- 
“ ward it. This is highly necessary. What more. 

" Please to understand this. Sirs, as the opinion of the whole 
“ th6 troop.” 
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The sentiments above expressed we know, on sufficient au¬ 
thority, to be not only those of the whole of the Oil* troop, but 
of the whole of the regiment. We wonder whether, or not, it 
was ever sent home to the India House, or any other of the 
very many extraordinary occurrences in this regiment of native 
cavalry in the past three years, all produced by the obstinate 
determination of the head-quarters of the army, to maintain in 
the command of it, an officer, not only incompetent, but most 
unpopular; and one who, having' been thus upheld for the space 
of years, was at length obliged to be removed in order to save 
the gallant body, so unadvisedly placed under him, from being 
driven into a state of internal strife and open insubordination, 
which would have spread far more wide, and involved the go¬ 
vernment in greater difficulties than did the premature outbreak 
among the native infantry, at Bangalore, in 1932. 


FOREIGN INTERCOURSE WITH CHINA. 

A very interesting and valuable work, “ .Sketch of Chinese 
History by Rev. C. GutzlulT"'—lias just been published by those 
enterprising publishers, .Smith, Elder and Co. of Cornhill, 
abounding in facts and information of a character peculiarly 
calculated to prove of the utmost utility to all persons con¬ 
templating a commercial connexion or residence in that quarter. 
The following extracts jre made from it on the “ Foreign In¬ 
tercourse with China.” 

A nation so completely isolated by natural boundaries from 
all intercourse v^i foreigners, is naturally prone to view other 
nations in a false light. Puffed up by their national vanity, 
and considering their Tatar neighbours as mere savages, they 
conclude that all other nations of the earth must be barbarians. 
Their high ideas respecting China, as being situated at the 
centre of the earth, surrounded by the four seas, gradually 
created the belief, that the middle kingdom was the only coun¬ 
try deserving their notice. All other parts of the earth were 
mere islands, scattered around the ceflestial empire, inhabited 
by barbarous tribes, and ruled by petty chiefs. The emperor’s 
presumption of thinking himself entitled to the name ofheaven’s 
Son—Teen-tsze, because he was the political vicegerent of the 
azure heavens, engendered in the breast of every true Chinese 
the opinion, that they themselves were the lords of the globe. 
After having subjected to their rule some Tatar tribe, they 
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very soon presumed upon their strength, nominally con¬ 
sidered all nations as their vassals. According to their 
principles, the whole earth bowed submissively to the great 
emperor, the prince of princes : if any nation did not virtually 
acknowledge their sway, it was through the mere forbearance 
of their liege lords, that they did not force them to subjection. 
But woe unto the nation which called in question the authority 
of tho celestial supremacy, or disobeyed the son of heaven. They 
ought to be extirpated for resisting the will of heaven. China 
being the only place where civilization exists, all other kingdoms 
are under the influence of barbarism ; if they wish to improve, 
they ought first to experience the transforming influence of the 
illustrious patterns of Chinese sages, how could they lay any 
claim to science and virtue. 

China maintained, even before our era, a constant intercourse 
with the Tatar states, in the north, west, and east. They had 
always some commercial dealings with these unruly neigh¬ 
bours, and even went to settle amongst them. Tatar troops 
entered the imperial service—Tatar princes married imperial 
princesses, and many tribes have gradully amalgamated with 
the inhabitants of the western and northern provinces. The 
affinity between the two nations is so very close, that after a 
few generations the characteristics of both are nearly lost, and 
Tatars may become Chinese, or vice versa, without materially 
changing their nationality. But the Chinese, as the more civi¬ 
lized part, are decidedly the gainers': they are a prolific and 
industrious nation, who very soon force the rude tribes by dint 
of mental superiority back to their deserts Renter with them 
into matrimonial alliances, so that“they are very soon lost 
amongst the millions of China. 

Korea was doubtless originally peopled by the Chinese. This 
peninsula, separated from Leaoutung end Mantchoo 7'atary by 
a river and mountains, has seldom be' a independent of China. 
Though the country never constituted a province of the em¬ 
pire, the Korean kings were regarded as the mere vassal of tho 
son of heaven. 

Tung-king (or Tonquin), as well as Gan-nan (Chochin- 
China), have maintained a certain degree of independence. 
Though often subdued, they have always regained their liberty, 
and maintained their independence. Many ambassadors have 
passed between them and the Chinese authorities ; they have 
carried on trade by land and by sea; freely mixed mixed 
with the Chinese, whom they greatly resemble ; but never 
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fully acknowledged the emperor of China as their sovereign. 
The kin°- of Annam, (in Chinese, Gan-nan), who has united 
Tung king) to his dominion, has greatly increased his power 

by adopting French improvements. 

* 0 f Siam acknowledges the supremacy of China. 

Durino* the°reign of the Ming dynasty, the Siamese mouarchs 
frequently appealed to the emperor, to settle the disputes which 
had arisen between them and certain Malay princes. There 
was even a king of Siam, who in the thirteenth century left his 
own dominion to tender his territories to the Chinese emperor. 
He was graciously received, and dismissed with assurance of 
the imperial compassion. Accordingly, an embassy goes an¬ 
nually to Canton, but only every third year to Peking. 

The Laos and Cambodians have more or less acknowledged 
the superiority of Chinese genius, Some of the northern Laos 
tribes are immediately subject to the frontier mandarins of 
Kwan^-se, where they bear a rank which constitutes them 
Chinese oflicers. They are an unwarlike race, satisfied with a 
few privileges of bartering their commodities on the frontiers. 

Japan boldly defies the degrading terms of vassalage *, and 
the Japanese have often made the Chinese maritime provinces 
tremble. The emperor thinks himself an equal with the Chinese 
monarch, sends no embassy, but permits the Chinese to trade to 
his dominions; they are there under very great restrictions, 
and treated worse than the Dutch. 

The Lew-kew, or Ilbo-choo islands may be said to depend on 
as much upon China as does Korea. The king send annually 
some Junks to.*Fuh-choo, the capital of Fuh-kccn v here they 
trade. Their nobles ase sent up to Peking, in oulcr to be edu¬ 
cated, and after their return are promoted to offices. They pay 
entire homage to the holy will of his imperial majesty, though 
governed by their own native princes. 

Hindoostau has had little intercourse with China. Though 
Buddhism was imported from that country, there never existed 
any commercial relation between it and China, neither did hi* 
imperial majesty force the inhabitants of the northern parts to 
acknowledge his paternal sway. A Chinese priest travelled 
amongst the five Yintoo (Oenloo) nations ; another returned 
with a letter from Muh-se-r,ang, addressed to the emperor of 

China. 

The kings of Pegu and Birmah, though neighbours of China, 
have never cultivated the friendship of the celestial empire. A 
few ambassadors have passed between the golden-footed ruler at 
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Ava and the Son of Heaven at Peking 1 ; bat they have never 
been on friendly terms, and have been occasionally engaged in 
war. There is a little trade carried on between Yun-nan and 
Birmah ; a few Chinese have also settled in the capital, Ava, 
and at Rangoon, but neither of the two powers feel inclined to 
enter into closer relations. 

The Indian Achipelago has always presented a large field for 
enterprise to the China traders. Since the dynasty of Man, 
there have existed diplomatic relations between the islands of 
the Archipelago and China. Several petty chiefs at Malacca, 
Tringano, Acheen, and Solo, have made the emperor an arbiter 
of their disputes, and sent envoys to bow at the feet of his 
throne. When the Chinese population had ’grown very large, 
many junks, laden with emigrants, went in quest of their for¬ 
tunes towards the southern regions of Asia. They ventured as 
far as Arabia, visited Ceylon, from whence they imported 
priests and sacred books; traded largely to Malacca; went 
often to Achecn ; touched at Java, and ranged throughout the 
eastern parts of the Archipelago. Wherever they touched, 
some Chinese formed settlements and remained for sometime. 
Thus they penetrated into Borneo ; and regions which no 
enterprising European has ever visited became the spheres of 
their industry. The natives of these respective countries hailed 
their arrival as auspicious and beneficial. They always brought 
something to satisfy the cupidity of the chiefs; they had a cargo 
to exchange for the produce of the land; and although they 
showed themselves invariably great knaves, the rude islanders 
obtained by their means what they could not otherwise have 
procured. With the utmost regret they saw the arrival of the 
Portuguese, a nation more civilized than themselves, who could 
enter with them into competition, and were powerful enough 
to drive them out of the market. The Chinese government 
took no notice of the extent of nation?! commerce ; the man¬ 
darins thought it below their dignity, as it brought the inhabit¬ 
ants of the celestial empire into closer contact with barbarians. 
Foreign trade has often been suppressed on this account by the 
paternal government, but Chinese merchants have always found 
means to evade the violence of their rulers. Wc might have 
thought that islands, like Luzon and the Philippine group, 
would have drawn the attention of the Chinese conquerors, but 
they never ventured to extend their sway to so great a distance. 

We might have expected that the Chinese, having fouud their 
way to Archen, would very soon have penetrated into the 
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western const of Africa; but their vessels are too ill adapted for 
for lohg voyages ; for they had a double hulk, which 
saves the trouble of coppering, the seams being caulked 
with oakum, and the bottom paved with darnmor and 
quick-lime, their rudders are too large to withstand a 
heavy sea. When wc view the mainsail of a junk, all in 
one, made of rattan and matting, with a running rigging, we 
arc apt to wonder how the wind can propel the huge fabric by 
means of such an unmanageable sail. There stands the main¬ 
mast, an immense spar, whilst the fore and inizen-rnasts are 
mere sticks. Built without kecol or cut-water, perfectly flat, 
and nearly of the same breadth a-hcad and a-stern, with only 
one d eck, and an immense hold, this curious structure floats 
heavily upon the water, and labours hard in a cross sea. If the 
art of the navigators had provided against accidents, we might 
forgive the Chinese the blunder of building a vessel in the form 
of a shoe; but they possess neither charts nor long-line, spy¬ 
glass, nor quadrant; their only instruments are the compass, 
which is divided iuto twenty-four parts, and a head-line. Like 
the old Phoenicians they steer along the cost; as soon as they 
have descried certain head-lands, they are at home, and take a 
new departure, till they have reached the harbour of their des¬ 
tination. The structure of their vessels, almost as ancient as 
the ark, has remained the same ; we admire the primitive 
simplicity of this nation, and pity their backwardness in 
improvements. If any vessels resemble the Noachic ark, we 
think the Chinese KeSng-nan junk must be the nearest imita¬ 
tion of the antedeluvian model. But notwithstanding these great 
disadvantages, they trade to every corner of the Chinese coast. 
No country in Asia has so many line harbours, inlets, and rivers 
as China, and no where have the natives so well made use of 
these natural advantages 

Europeans arc astonished to find upon almost every small is¬ 
land, which is inhabited by Malays, some Chinese, the soul of the 
population. They have even gone so far as to found a republic, 
ruled by the elders of their respective clans, in the interior of 
Borneo, and in the neighbou-hood of Pontianak, a Dutch settle¬ 
ment. The independent Malay princes invariably employ them 
as their pursers, merchants, and counsellors. They intermarry 
with the native women, because it is prohibited to take their 
wives with them, and a mongrel race of Chinese has sprung up. 
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which only in knavery excel their progenitors.*' But they 
scarcely ever amalgamate with the nations amongst whom they 
live, if we except the settlers in Siam, whose great advantage 
it is to conform to Siamese customs. At the arrival of emi¬ 
grants, the Chinese clansmen and merchants assemble, every one 
of them has his friend or relation to salute; those who are 
friendless hire themselves to pay their passage-money by 
the work of their hands. If they are industrious they very 
soon gain as much as to get a suit of new clothes, for they ar¬ 
rive almost naked ; they accumulate a few dollars, begin to 
trade with fruits, earth-nuts, &c. ; in a short time they hire a 
small shop, and thus they get on gradually, till they can 
make considerable remittances to their friends at home, whom 
they seldom forget. They will rather starve themselves, than 
suffer their parents in China to be without the meeus of sub¬ 
sistence ; they will toil day and night to have a few dollars 
ready towards the time of the junks’ sailing. But others 
get rich. 

There are several dangerous associations amongst them, of 
which the principal object consists in doing as much wickedness 
as is practicable by joint co-operation. They have of late so 
much prevailed, that very few new comers have escaped their 
snares, but have been forced to enter their fraternity. Those 
who refuse to abet their horrid crimes, are persecuted and op¬ 
pressed, and must seek their safety in flight. 

The reader, who wishes to make himself acquainted with the 
early intercourse of the Chinese with foreigners, ought to read 
the Tung-se-yang-kaou, Examiner of the eastern and western 
seas,—a very curious work, published some centnries ago in 
eight volumes, v 

The intercourse beween the Chinese and the Koman empire, 
must have been carried on at a very early period. Whether we 
might to recognise the latter under the Chinese name of Fuhlin, 
or Ta-tsin, of which the Chinese give us a splendid description, 
without pointing out the situation of this empire, matters very 
little ; Rome stood in want of silk; silk was only brought from 
China, and therefore some commercial relation must have 
existed. 
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Calcutta. 

SUPREME COURT,—2nd $ 3rd April, mi. 
WII.LIAM IlOPl'ER V. CLEMENTS BROWN. 

This was an action for the recovery of 
the rent of Fairy Hall, at Dum-Dum, 
due from the 1st September 1832 to the 
3rd of April 1833 at the rate of Rs. 300 
per mensem. Mr. Leith opened the 
pleadings. The first count stated the 
plaintiff demised the premises on the 1st 
of September 1832 to the plaintiff, at the 
monthly rent of Rs, 300 ; that the de¬ 
fendant had entered and continued in 
possession until the 3rd of April 1833. 
The second count was for the use and 
occupation of the premises during that 
period. Mr. Advocate General stated 
the case for the plaintiff. His Lordship, 
perhaps, might recollect an action of 
ejectment tried in the last term of last 
year, in which the lessor of the plaintiff 
sought to recover possession of some 
premises at Dum-Dum, in which action 
lie succeeded, and now the plaintiff seeks 
to recover a Bum due from the same 
defendant, being part of the rent of the 
premises. From 1st of September 1832 
to the 3rd of April 1833, is the period 
for which the rent is claimed, and plain¬ 
tiff alleges that he ought to receive at 
the rate of Rs. 300 per month, but the 
defendant, by his tender, seemed to ron- 
sider Rs. 200 sufficient. The plaintiff, 
therefore, finds it necessary to come 
into court, and ask for thiecourt’s deci¬ 
sion on the matter. First of all would 
be put in evidence that which will be 
considered a complete demise of the 
premises to the defendant, in which 
three hundred waB stated* to be the 
amount to be paid per month, and then 
he would submit that the defendant's 
continuance in the house is sufficient 
evidence of his acquiescence, and that 
he thought proper to accept the demise, 
Snore particularly when he knew plaintiff 
was anxious to recover possession of the 
house for the use of his family. And 
though something may be urged as to 
what the defendant might hare said, the 
court would judge by his acts, for it v/as 
by acts alone that they are to infer the 
intentions of his mind. On the 2.*th 
July 1832, the following letter was sent 
by Mackintosh and Co. who were acting 
at that time on behalf of Colonel Hopper, 
to the defendant: Brigadier C. Brown, 
c.B., Dum-Dum. “ Dear Sir,—We beg 
to annex for your information an extract 
of a letter, dated the 26th inst. addressed 


to us by Colonel William Hopper, re¬ 
garding the rent of his house at Dum- 
Dum. We are, &c. Mackintosh & Co. 
Calcutta, July 28,1832.” *< As 1 am by 
no means satisfied with the manner in 
which my houses at Dum-Duin are let, 
I wish you to intimate to the officers, 
who now occupy them, that the rents of 
each of the houses will be raised to the 
sum that they were originally rented 
for, from and after the first day of Sep¬ 
tember next. As all the parties may 
not be acquainted with the amount which 
the Reverend Mr. Me Phcrson was au¬ 
thorized to rent each of them for, 1 now 
mention it for your information, viz. 
* Fairy Hall,’ for Sicca Rupees 300 per 
month, und that, in future, the houses 
are to be let for a specified time for 1, 
3, 6, or 12 months, to be renewed at tho 
expiration of the period for which they 
may be taken, provided, that the tenants 
have not themselves, or allowed others 
to injure the premises.” Nothing could 
be more «tear than that Brigadier Brown 
was informed by tlie agents of Colonel 
Hopper, that from September 1st, 1832, 
he was willing to let the house for Rs. 
300 per month, and no less, and the 
Brigadier’s continuance in it must be 
taken as an acquiescence in the terms, 
more particularly as he knew he might 
leave it. In addition to this, the value 
of the premises would he shewn, and 
that they were, previously to Brigadier 
Rrown's residing on them, occupied 
by Brigadier Macleod, whose executor 
would prove that Ks. 300 per month was 
the amount paid for them. Under these 
circumstances, it was not doubted but 
that the court would give a verdict in 
his client’s favour. The jurisdiction was 
admitted. After the examination of seve¬ 
ral witnesses, and a number of letters 
being put in as evidence, Mr. Turtsn 
submitted that the plaintiff must be non¬ 
suited. As to the first count of the 
declaration, it was brought upon a de¬ 
mise, and the only evidence adduced to 
prove it, was the notice of the 28th July 
T832, sent through Mackintosh and Co. 
informing Brigadier Brown, that if he 
remained in the house, he must pay Rs. 
300 per month, and that instead of ac¬ 
quiescing, the Brigadier declared by 
letter that he would pay no more than 
Rs. 200 per month. And as to the second 
count, for use and occupation, a tender 
of Rs. 200 per month had been proved, 
and the plaintiff had failed to prove that 
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the premises were of such value ns to 
entitle him to a verdict for a larger sum 
as rent. Mr. Advocate General was 
hcArd in reply. He contended that the 
defendant by pleading the tender of 200 
Rs. as rent, admitted the tenancy be¬ 
tween him and plaintiff 1 , and that, there¬ 
fore, the plaintiff could not he nonsuited. 
The Court concurred, and decided that 
the plaintiff ought not to be nonsuited. 
Mr. Turton then opened the case for tlip 
defendant, and urged thut it had been 
proved by the plaintiff's witnesses that 
Rs. 200 per month wnR considered n fair 
rent for Fairy Hall, and that Lieutenant 
■farvis who was himself a landlord, had 
let it for that sum. It would appear, 
said the learned counsel, that when 
Colonel Hopper returned from the Cape 
to this country, lie was not nlde to ima¬ 
gine that the rents had fallen, or that the 
unfortunate hulf hatta measure could 
have any influenre on an officer’s re¬ 
sources, therefore instead of lowering 
the rents of his premises, lie determined 
to increase them, ns he had no other 
means of turning Brigadier Grown out 
of the premises. What increased the 
hardship of this matter was, that Briga¬ 
dier Brown, shortly after he had entered 
Fairy Hall was desirous of quitting it, 
but Lieutenant Jarvis, who was "the 
agent of Colonel Hopper, and had let it 
to the Brigadier, insisted that lie should 
keep possession of it duriug the term 
named in the agreement, and upon Cap¬ 
tain Vanrenen’s representation the de¬ 
fendant was induced to continue in the 
house. On Colonel Hopper’s return the 
letter was sent through Mackintosh and 
Co., demanding an increased rent, to 
which an answer was returned positively 
refusing to accede to the demand. The 
learned counsel read several portions of 
the correspondence between the parties, 
of which the following letter and extract 
appear the most material“ My dear 
Billy,—As you are well aware of the 
insurmonntahlc objections 1 have to 
occupy Dum-Dum House, and from the 
few words of conversation which passed 
between us yesterday, it appears that a 
complete ejectment from those premises 
is now your object. I ther fore tell you 
for the 'ast time that nothing but posi¬ 
tive force through the medium of the 
Supreme Court will induce me to vacate 
this house, and I shall also with all the 
proof in my possession resist any in¬ 
crease of its present rent. Tour’s, sin¬ 
cerely, C. Brown. Dum-Dtun, Sept. 5, 
1832.” “ Calcutta, Nov. 3, 1832. My 
dear Clem,—I have received the opinion 


of the Advocate General on the subject 
of Lieut. Jarvis's letting my houses Ri 
this station at reduced tents and at in¬ 
definite periods; I send it for your peru¬ 
sal, you should have had it yesterday but 
that Mr. Pearson’s hand writing was so 
cramped that I could not make it out, 
and was under the necessity of having it 
copied in order to understand it. You 
have had Mr Turton’s opinions, which, 
I suppose, is in opposition to Mr. P’s, 
which may be owing to the different 
wording of the statement laid before 
him. Now my dear Clem your persist¬ 
ing in refusing to allow me to occupy 
Fairy Hall upon the ground that Lieut. 
Jarvis was my agent, and that you are 
impressed with the idea that his acts 
should be binding upon me, all of which 
I am free to acknowledge is correct, for 
the period of my absence and no longer 
—for my verbal request to him was ex¬ 
actly tins, that ns Mr. Macpherson, who 
lias kindly acted for me was removed 
from Dum-Dum, 1 could not give him 
the trouble of coming from Cnlrutta, 
and that Lieut. J. being in a great mea¬ 
sure lixed at Dum-Diiin. I said that 1 
would he greatly obliged to him if he 
would kindly act for me, in looking after 
my houses, to receive the rents and to 
pay them unto my agents Messrs. Mack¬ 
intosh and Co.” The learned counsel 
then went over the facts of the trial in 
November, 1832, in which plaintiff was 
nonsuited in consequence of the notice 
to quit being dated on the 15th instead 
of 1st of the month, and contended that 
there had been no notice to quit until 
the 1st of April 1833, therefore the first 
count of declaration could not he sup¬ 
ported, as ^jie Court objecting to the 
sufficiency of the first notice shewed 
that there was an existing tenancy. 
Brigadier Brown, hi argued, had only 
been a trespasser after the service of 
the notice of tin 1st. of April, (or he had 
tendered and paid Into court an amount 
equal to Rs 250 per month from the 
service of the notice until the court de¬ 
cided in the action of ejectment when the 
Brigadier immediately quitted the pre¬ 
mises, and it being in evidence that 
Fairy Hall was not worth more than 
that sum, a verdict ought nlso to be 
given on the second count of the. de¬ 
claration. Several witnesses for the de¬ 
fence having been examined. Mr. Advocate 
General, in reply, regretted that a dis¬ 
agreement should have taken place, which 
had occasioned a friendship of fifty years’ 
duration to be suspended. He would not 
aggravate that disagreement by laying the 
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Marne on either party, neither would the 
court, for it had nothing to do with any 
questions but those arising from the law. 
It appeared to him that there were two 
questions for consideration; first, as to 
the continuance of the tenancy, an<l se¬ 
condly, as to the value of the premises. 
With reference to the first, it appeared 
that the question of the binding nature 
of the agreement made by Lieut. Jarvis 
had been submitted to certain gentlemen 
who decided that it ought to be adhered 
to, hut this court decided that the agree¬ 
ment was notiiing more than a tenancy 
at will, and lie argued, the letters sent by 
Mackintosh and Co. clearly shewed it 
had hc.eu put an end to and a new te¬ 
nancy created. The Advocate General 
then proceeded to comment on the evi¬ 
dence as to the value of the premises, 
contrasting the evidence of the military 
gentlemen with that of the Reverend 
Mr. Robertson, who being himself a 
landlord, and baring bad some expe¬ 
rience in building, be argued, bad better 
opportunities of judging of the value of 
houses, and who (bought, considering 
l lie amount paid for and expended on 
Fairy llall, that Rs. Htltl per mouth, wus 
but a remunerating rent. Mr, Robert¬ 
son, it was true, continued the Advocate 
General, said, that if lie lived at Dum- 
Dum, of the two houses be would prefer 
liiing in Dum-Dum House rather than 
Fairy Hall. Now tiie former premises 
belonged to Mr, Robertson, and some¬ 
how or other, every ona liked what lie 
longed to himself. There is nothing, 
says Franklin, has n greater effect than 
those two little words “ my own.” Tun¬ 
bridge Wells was built in the vicinity of 
two hills, one of which was enllod Mount 
Zion, and it whs related of the clerk, 
that having built n house on that hill, he 
was continually giving out during the 
sendee “ Mount Zion is a pretty place.” 
And so Dinn-Dum House might run in 
the head of Mr. Robertson, though he 
was far from saying tha* grntleinnu was 
like the clerk, and gave out the. psalm 
whenever he was in want of a tenant. 
As tliis is set up as a kind of rival house, 
it might he worth while to see how far 
they are proved to be of equal vahie 
Colonel Frith said he liked Dum-Dun 
House better than the other because it 
had more accommodations, but he ac¬ 
knowledged that lie had never been in it 
since the large amount hud been ex¬ 
pended in making additions to its conve¬ 
nience by Colonel Hopper. While ano¬ 
ther gentleman had judged of the amount 
of rent by comparing it with his own 
house in Dacre's Lame—a place couvc- 
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nient for a man of business it was true, 
but where it was unlikely any other per¬ 
son would reside. And" another gentle¬ 
man, in speaking of the appearance of 
Dnm-Duiii House, bad stated that-it was 
propped up. Now he, the Advocate- 
General would have as soon expected to 
hear that n pair of crutches was an im¬ 
provement to a woman's beauty as that 
buttress was an embellishment to a gen¬ 
tleman’s mansion. In conclusion, the 
learned gentleman pointed out it had 
been proved that Rs. .‘Kill per month had 
been paid for the house by Brigadier 
Macleod, and that Air. Robertson, who 
gave Ills reasons with his eulee.lations, 
said that sum was but n remunerating 
rent. Sir J. 1\ Grant said, as to the .first 
count of the declaration, he thought the 
letters sent by Mackintosh and Co., on 
which reliance .was placed for termi¬ 
nating the old deiiiisebmd creation a new 
one, did not amount to either a termi¬ 
nation of the old or a creation of a new 
tenancy. It must be ohserred, in the 
first place, that Lieut, Jarvis, acting us 
Colonel Hopper's agent, let his house 
by lease, and by the terms of it defend¬ 
ant was to continue in possession so 
long as he continued at Dum-Dum. This 
was thoimht liy the court to he an invalid 
lease, and one under which he could not 
continue. The defendant, however, might 
consider it good and valid, and he could 
not he considered a tresspasser, until the 
court had considered it otherwise. The 
most thnt could he made of the letter sent 
Mackintosh and Co. was, that it might by 
have been made the ground for a new 
agreement between the landlord and te¬ 
nant, but it could not create a new de¬ 
mist;, because there was no notice to 
quit; and, therefore, if the letter can be 
considered at all, it must be as an agree¬ 
ment in the middle of a tenancy for an 
increase of rent. The letter itself, cer¬ 
tainly, was notnsufficient notice to quit; 
and as there is nothing to put an end to 
tlw first demise., the first count in the de¬ 
claration is out of the question. Being of 
opinion that the first demise was not de¬ 
termined, the court cannot go on to the 
seonifll count for use, and occupation, 
because the rent has already been ascer¬ 
tained by the subsisting contract, it ap¬ 
peared that a sum of money, at the rate 
of Rs. 200 per month, had already been 
paid into court, therefore a verdict, with 
costs on lx it,li counts must go for the de¬ 
fendant. There was n second action for 
the recovery of mesur j,rnjits, or for rent 
of Fairy Hall, in the nature of damages, 
during the period when the defendant 
was considered a tresspasser, vix. from 
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the 4th of April, when notice to quit was 
served upon him, up to the time when 
possession was given to the plaintiff, 
under the judgment in the action of 
ejectment. It was agreed by the Coun¬ 
sel on each side to take the evidence 
in the former action, as taken in this, 
haring no new evidence to produce. 
The learned leaders on each side also 
waived their right to address the court. 
Sir J. P. Grant, in giving judgment, 
said, that the value of a thing was not 
what it would cost hut what it would 
bring, and that Brigadier Mnclcod giving 
Rs. 300 per month for the house, would 
not fix the rent at thnt value ; neither 
would the letting of it by Lieut. Jarvis 
for Rs. 200. He thought, looking at the. 
e vidence b efore the, court, Rs. 2f»0 was a 
#rtT*nmount ; Eor the rent, and that sum 
having been paid into court, there must 
he a verdict, with costs, for the de¬ 
fendant. ~ 

IN CIIAMBEHS. — IhJ'urr Mr. Justice 

Grant. In the Matter of Stephen Ste¬ 
venson Shreman , 

Mr. Turtoti applied that a writ of Ha¬ 
beas Corpus should issue to the Hon. 
R. Forbes, to bring up the body of the 
above-mentioned. The learned Coun¬ 
sel’s application rested on the joint affi¬ 
davit of Thomas Smith, of Cooliada 
Indigo ‘ Factory, of which Mr. Sher¬ 
man is the proprietor, and Mr. Belli is in 
the Civil Service and the Collector of 
Hooghly. The affidavit set forth,—-that 
on the morning of the 27th March, Mr. 
Smith, who resides with Mr. Sherman, 
was awakened about six o’clock by the 
noise of several persons rushing into the 
premises, and he arose to enquire of the 
parties the cause of the disturbance, and 
of their appearance. At the bottom of 
the stairs he found the Naib Na7ir of 
the Magistrate of Burdwan, the Daro- 
gah of the Tlianna, and between thirty 
and forty Police Peons. He enquired of 
the Naib why he had forcibly entered the 
factory. The reply was, that he came 
there by direction of the Hon. R. Forbes, 
Magistrate of Burdwan, for the put pose 
of arresting Mr. Sherman, who being un¬ 
dressed at. the time, .asked permission to 
go up stairs and put his clothes on, but 
this the Naih refused, saying his instruc¬ 
tions were positive not to let Mr. Sher¬ 
man go out of his sight. After some dis¬ 
cussion, however, the Naih agreed to set 
Mr. Sherman at liberty, provided he 

S ve security for his appearance before 
r. Forbes and the Rev. Mr. Alexander, 
a Missionary, residing at a short dis¬ 
tance, was sent for, and arrived shortly 
afterwards, and entered info the security 


the 'Naib required. After Mr. Sherman 
was released, tha Naih and his peons, 
commenced a search for the servants, se¬ 
veral of whom, to the number of eight or 
ten, besides others not connected with 
the factory, were seized, and hound hand 
and foot with cords. The Naih then or¬ 
dered Mr. Sherman to give up all his fire 
arms, and the keys of the drying house, 
press bouse, store, house, and all the 
godowns attached to the factory, and to 
direct his gomnstah to allow the Naih, 
and those who accompanied him, to 
search the house and godowns, as well 
as the boxes and trunks. From the 
latter they took three double barrelled 
guns, a pair of pocket pistols, a musket, 
some hog spears and sabres, and several 
walking sticks, belonging to Mr. Sjuith, 
Mr. Sherman, and a Mr. Branson. About 
one o’clock in the day, a peon arrived 
and informed the Naib that Mr. Forbes 
had arrived, and pitched his tent within 
a short, distance from the factory; where¬ 
upon the Naib bad the several parties 
whom he had ordered to he bound, to 
gether with the fire arms, &c., conveyed 
to the tent. Shortly afterwards a file of 
sepoys arrived and apprehended Mr. 
Sherman, who has since remained a close, 
prisoner under the orders of Mr. Forbes 
being conveyed daily from his own house 
to Mr. Forbes's tent, under a guard of 
sepoys, with fixed bayonets, in whose 
custody he was when Mr, Smith left 
Cooliada, for the purpose of coming to 
Calcutta, and applying for a writ of ha¬ 
beas corpus. Mr. Smith left the factory 
on the 30th ult. and rode to Hooghly for 
the purpose of giving Mr. Belli, the bro¬ 
ther-in-law of Mr. Sherman, the parti¬ 
culars of the arrest and imprisonment, 
and Mr. Belli arrived at the factory on 
the morning of the 31st ult., for the pur¬ 
pose. of offering hail for Mr. Sherman, 
and on his ai aval found the. latter a close 
prisoner, a- previously stated to him by 
Mr. Siuibh. At nine o'clock in the 
morning, Mr. Belli proceeded to Mr. 
Forbes’ tent, where he offered himself as 
a security for Mr .Sherman, but this Mr. 
Forbes refused, saying he would not re¬ 
lease the latter person on bail. Mr. 
Belli then requested a copy of the com¬ 
mitment; Mr. Forbes replied that he 
had not made any commitment, but that 
if Mr. Belli wished it, he might have a 
copy of the purwannah under which the 
prisoner was detained, Mr. Belli then 
returned to the factory, and in about one 
hour afterwards, a paper was sent pur¬ 
porting to be the ptirwaunah, and having 
Mr. Forties’ signature attached to it. T» 
the course of the day Mr. Belli returned 
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to Hooghly, and he as well as Mr. Smith 
believes that it is Mr. Forties’ intention 
to compel Mr. Sherman to march in the 
custody of the sepoys to Burdwan. Mr. 
Smith was desired to proceed to Cal¬ 
cutta for the purpose of taking such 
steps as might be necessary for the re¬ 
lease of Mr. Sherman, and at the time he 
left, half-past two o’clock on the 1st inst. 
Mr. Forbes had caused a number of the 
coolies belonging to the factory to be ar¬ 
rested and put in irons. In consequence 
of this proceeding ninety coolies at¬ 
tached to the factoiy had absconded, and 
the sowing was at a stand still. The 
punrannali alluded to contains some ac¬ 
cusations against a man named Moothor 
Pandai, and other parties, who Mr. 
Smith believes resided in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the factory, lmt have been chased 
from their dwelling hy theNaib's peons, 
and Mr. Smith positively swears they 
were never sheltered, or protected, or se¬ 
creted at. the factory. Sir .1. P. Grant 
directed the writ to issue, and it was 
made returnable immediately. 

7th. April, 1834. James Watt, v. 

William Won ten. 

The Advocate General, with whom 
was Mr. Leith, stated the rase for the 
plaintiff. This wns an action brought 
on a bond and the defendant had plea¬ 
ded the general issue. The sum claimed 
by Plaintiff was 12,480 Its. with interest, 
the bond bearing date 1 ‘2th, April 1832. 
The jurisdiction was not admitted, it 
was deposed that the defendant resided 
at Serampore, and that there wns a 
house in Stidder Street, in CnlruUa in 
which he resided when he came to Town 
—that no other person resided in it, but 
whether the house was in thfe possesion 
of the defendant or whether he had ser¬ 
vants there witnesses could not say. 
Ultimately it was proved that the de¬ 
fendant was in the (ivil Service, and the 
court held it was prima facia evidence 
that defendant was nn Englishman and 
subject to the jurisdiction. Mr. Strettle, 
who proved that defendant wns in the 
Civil Service, was rross examined by 
Mr. Turton, and deposed as follows 
1 believe plaintiff is in no employment. 
He is well known on the turf and a lit¬ 
tle addicted to billiards. Cannot say he 
informed me that this bond was for a 
gambling debt, but I have heard it is a 
joint bond with a Mr. Rainey. Mr. 
Advocate General submitted that Mr. 
Turton, could not enter on the question 
of the consideration for the bond, as de¬ 
fendant had not pleaded specially, hut 
the general issue, Mr. Turton urged 


that he had a right to question the con¬ 
sideration, and referred to the statute 9 
Anne 14, which declares all notes, hills, 
bonds, judgments, mortgages, or other 
securities won by playing at cards, (lice, 
tables, tennis, bowls or other games, or 
by betting on the sides of such as play 
at those games, or for repayment of 
money knowingly lent for such gam¬ 
bling or betting shall he void. Mr. 
Advocate Genera) argued that the con¬ 
sideration might have been disputed had 
the general issue not been pleaded, for 
it would be totally impossible for a plain¬ 
tiff to be prepared to refute evidence 
unless notice was given of intention to 
bring it forward. He need not argue 
whether the statute of Anne extended to 
sealed bonds, for, if it did, it was not 
for the defendant to urge in bis defence 
what he had not pleaded. The learned 
counsel then cited Chitty on PlcatHng p. 
479, wherein it is stated that ‘ the de¬ 
fendant may give in evidence under the 
plea or nun at factum, that the deed was 
delivered to a third person as an escrow 
(though it is more usual to plead the 
fact); or that it was void at law al> ini 
tio, ns that it was obtained by fraud, or 
whilst the paity was drunk, or made by 
a married woman, or a lunatic or a per¬ 
son intoxicated, &c. or that it became 
void after it was made by erasure, alter¬ 
ation, addition, &c. But matter which 
shews that the deed wns merely voidable 
on account of infancy orduress, nr that 
it was void by Act of Parliament, in re¬ 
spect of usury, gaining ; or that a bail 
bond wus not made according to the 
23d Hen. V. c- 9., must in general be 
pleaded, Mr. Advocate General also ci¬ 
ted a case in Slat kit Bncl in W. Black- 
stone, and contended that there was no¬ 
thing in the case before the court to take 
it out* of the genera] rule. Sir. J. P. 
Grant thought the cases cited were in 
point, and decided that the consideration 
tyuld not be questioned. But at the re¬ 
quest of Mr. Turton, a note wns taken, 
that evidence was tendered that the 
bond was a securitiy given for a gam¬ 
bling debt and void nniler the statute of 
Anne. Mr. Thomas Sandes then pro¬ 
ved the execution of the bond in the 
presence of himself and Mr. Thomas 
White of Jessore. Verdict for the Plain- 

tiff. - 

SUMMARY. 

Public Meeting — Rammnhun Roy ,— A 
public meeting was lu-ld at the Town 
Hail, on the 5to of April, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the most 
suitable mauner of commemorating the 
public and private virtues of the late 
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Ramniohun Roy. On the motion of 
Colonel llecher, Sir John Grant was 
railed to the chair. The learned chair¬ 
man opened the proceedings of the meet¬ 
ing by the following address. Gentle¬ 
men ! In having consented to take this 
chair, in which it lms been your pleasure 
to place me, I can assure you that 1 was 
not at all insensible of my own unfitness 
for the duties which belong to it. It is 
my misfortune that 1 did not know the 
illustrious individual, the best means of 
commemorating whose public and pri¬ 
vate virtues you have met to consider. I 
am well aware, that there nre many who 
could fill the chair much better than I 
can; and l am well aware that there nre 
many who could fill the elmir much bet¬ 
ter than I can; and I am also aware that 
there is nothing personally applicable to 
myself, which can induce a wish for me 
to take the elmir but the situation 1 have 
the honor to fill. 1 slum Id therefore 
have declined taking it if 1 did not con¬ 
sider it the duty of every Englishman 
who fills a situation of any distinction 
in India to show in his own person the. 
alacrity with which all Englishmen nre 
ready to come forward on fill ing occasions 
with the natives of India to commemorate 
Indian virtue and Indian talent. Vir¬ 
tue and talent I can assure my native 
friends, when possessed by Englishmen, 
nre not more highly appreciated by Eng¬ 
lishmen, than virtue and talent when 
possessed by their fellow subjects of this 
country. I also thought that 1 could 
not better comply with the wishes of the 
sovereign who placed mein the situation 
1 have the honor to fill, or of those at 
whose recommendation he was pleased 
to nccept my humble sendees, than by 
uniting in the desire that all must feel 
to join with you in the testimony l 
have mentioned ; and 1 have thought that 
an English Judge could not be better 
employed than in assisting at the cele¬ 
bration of the memory of such a person 
as that distinguished individual What 
judgement can be more solemn than to 
determine on the merits of the dead; 
than to declare our opinion of a man who 
overcame the almost—inveterate preju¬ 
dices of education ? who braved the 
mistaken and bigotted, though sincere, 
opinions of his countrymen? defying 
slander* and encountering dangers which 
to moat men would appenr insuppor¬ 
table, for the love of knowledge, and for 
the purpose of witnessing with his own 
eyes the effects of civilization ; for pro¬ 
moting the interests of his country; see¬ 
ing how a more enlarged system of 
knowledge can promote the happiness of 


a people; and for seeing bow these ad¬ 
vantages could be introduced into the 
country of his birth. For these purposes 
and with these views he disregarded all 
the dangers I have mentioned, and has 
at last done that which his friends feared 
would be the result, deposited his re¬ 
mains—not in a country of strangers, 
because he was there surrounded with 
friends and admirers—but in a country 
otherwise strange to him, at an almost 
immeasurable distance from tlie home of 
bis birth. I leave it to others who are 
more capable to express the reasons upon 
which the meeting is founded. They 
will suggest what are the most proper 
means of testifying their admiration of 
the individual, and handing down his 
name to posterity. It is my duty only 
to explain to you the cause of the meet¬ 
ing. The most suitable manner of effec¬ 
ting that object will rest with yon. I 
never felt myself placed in a situation 
of more interest or more honour than 
that which 1 have now the pleasure, the 
bnppiness to fill. Mr. I’attlk said, the 
honour has been conferred on me of pro¬ 
posing the first resolution. I feel quite 
inadequate to ndd any thing to the able 
exposition of the object of the meeting 
delivered by onr chairman; and 1 hope 
my feelings, which I am not able to re¬ 
strain, will not weaken his eloquence. 
We arc not merely met to do honor to 
the memory of that great man Rafn- 
m oh mi Roy, it is not merely for that 
that wc are come here. 1 say wc are 
come to do-honor to ourselves. 1 hope 
n Calcutta public will never be found 
who *will not eagerly assemble to ce¬ 
lebrate transcendent merit. It. is on 
these grounds that 1 venture to offer my 
sentiments* It lias been said elsewhere 
that Raminohnn Roy was not, in the 
acceptation of the term as we understand 
it, a great man. It is true that he was 
not a great wr<ior, a great statesman, 
a great poet ■ nor was he pre-eminent 
in European affairs, but yet 1 venture to 
.-iibmit, he was a very great man. His 
fortitnde and enlightened mind must call 
for-h admiration in any part of the ci¬ 
vilized world ; and no one knowing his 
merits can refuse him his trihnie of 
praise. From the earliest dawn of his 
reason—when bis mind was allowed full 
exertion, he at once by his intellectual 
light discarded the prejudice of his birth, 
and would not allow himself to be dis¬ 
suaded, either by tbe bigotry of the 
priesthood or the entreaties of his friends 
from seeking that information which 
they represented would entail on him 
perdition in the next world, and render 
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Iheic war not only going to ice the 
beauties apd grandeur of England j but 
it was also beneficial to this country, 
for be went at a time when bis presence 
was specially needed. I have further 
heard it said that a great many there 
are of Opinion that thq native* of this 
country are constitutionally incapable 
of that improvement for which the 
nations of Europe are so famous. If It 
did nothing else, his going there did 
away with such a prejudice. He showed 
them that natives of this eountry were 
capable of thinking of lofty and noble 
subjects—of comprehending the good of 
their country. Think upon all this, aiid 
then say ia there any one who will be 
bold enough to come forward and say 
that Kammohun Roy lived in vain ? that 
he did no good for his country ? Such a 
thought would be sacrilege. He did not 
live in vain He did a great deal of 
good. It is no doubt tbe opinion 
of many that he might have gone much 
farther; but before we pass Jsuch a 
sweeping sentence it is to be remem¬ 
bered that he was alone in the business 
of reform—exerting himself without any 
assistance from others, firing to mind 
the prejudice raging at that time— 
conceive the bigotry of liis countrymen. 
At that time to have thought, far less 
to have acted, against the Hindoo reli¬ 
gion would have brought not only dis- 
romfort here, but fear of condemnation 
hereafter. The Hindoos could ill bear 
to see him oppose sentiments imbibed 
from their very childhood. Considering 
tiie times then in which he commenced 
his work of reformation, 1 say he de¬ 
serves every credit for going so far as 
he did. With these observations 1 con¬ 
clude, trusting you will excusp the im¬ 
perfections or speech 1 have betrayed 
in addressing this meeting. I should 
not have attempted to do so had it not 
been to comply with the wishes of some 
respectable friends 5 and had 1 not felt 
it a duty I owed to inyself, to Rara- 
mohun Roy, and to m) country, [much 
applause.] The motion was then put 
from the chair and carried unanimously. 
Mr. Tarker moved the next resolution, 
M That a subscription be opened to fm 
ward the object of this meeting,,ift su.'h 
manner as may be determined by a m >• 
jority of subscribers, they to vote i\ 
proxy, or otherwise, after six weeks'no 
tice, which shall specify the plan or plans 
proposed.*' Mr. Turtoft siud—I have 
been requested to second this resolution, 
and if I thought an intimate personal ac¬ 
quaintance with the deceased was neces¬ 
sary towards doing so, I should not have 
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offered myself on this occasion. It I 
thought it necessary to lay any thing in 
his praise, 1 should shrink from the tuk, 
for I am certain that 1 could say nothing 
that could elevate him in the opinion qf 
those whom I address. I had not the ho¬ 
nor of an intimate personal acquaintance 
with the distinguished Individual whose- 
memory we are met to Commemorate-; 
but thus much I say, that t had the plea¬ 
sure, the satisfaction of seeing a mam’ in 
spite of innumerable difficulties, and with¬ 
out any natural advantages, ncglectitig 
and despising all personal interests for 
the exalted and patriotic purpose of pro¬ 
moting the interests df his countrymen 
at large. A very short time after my ar¬ 
rival in this country, an- act was pasted 
by the Government, which met with the 
general reprobation of those who were 
governed; but no one came forward With 
the manliness and boldness that Rammor. 
hun Ray did, to express bis sentiments 
on the odious measure. A man bom and 
bred in Britain could not have come for¬ 
ward more completely, heart and soul, (n 
support 'of that which was the cause of 
his country, than Rnmmohnn Roy ditj'AO 
1823. I then made hia acquaintance' ip ti*e 
first instance, and whs surprised, deligktfi , 
to see un inordinate love or liberty in a man 
reared and bred in the spirit of depend-’ 
ance. if dependence could exist in itytc&to • 
mind; mia it is, therefore, that t*Bata, 
come forward to assist with my eodea;^ 
vours, Humble though they be, the\oh*r 
jeets of this meeting. If any thisglfcht * 
l could say, could lead any of hirwlff 1 
trymen to follow so bright an exo^g)a£l 
should deem this the happiest and nraufts . 
cst moment of rayjifo. I sincerely joiff 
he will be to them a guiding star 1 

iation, and. I hope they will be convinced 
by his career, that it requires no fortuitous # 
circumstances of rank air fortune to mil 
a man useful to his conntre. The pro-’, 
motion of the interests ana happiness pf 
his countrymen Were the objects that he 
always kept steadily in view gqnd'{win 
which he would not be turneq Osl ^/»- 
ther by flattery or huifying. I beg my 
native friends td recollect whit he dm, 
and the morns by which hg did it *By 
his appro good sense and strength’of inind 
lie dVUrearae the prejudices in which he 
HpdWyeo reared and,made himself whet, 
he tires. It has, been' said that we owe 
saphsthiqg ttf4utatmobun Roy in the, 
CMrtW that, he* been recently pained’ 
by parliament, i wish we could trace 
more of his-philanthropic and Hberal 
views in that charter 5 and 1 quite agree 
with my native friend who addressed you 
on that subject that if he had lived 
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longer, we might have profited more by 
bin exertions. If however the people of 
India desire to accomplish any thing 
towards their own benefit, the^ must 
express their wishes, as Raimnohun Roy 
did. The limited extent of benefit con¬ 
ferred on the country by the new charter 
may in a great measure be attributed to 
the little knowledge of the wants of 
the country possessed by the minis¬ 
try ; and if the people will not be¬ 
stir themselves for their own benefit, it 
is needless to expect others to do it for 
them ; they must befriend themselves if 
they wish others to befriend them. On 
that account 1 look on the death of 
ilammokun Roy as a great loss to his 
countrymen. He was a mouthpiece to 
them to promote their interests, I am 
no admirer of what the ministry have 
done for us, but 1 attribute it to their 
want of knowledge of the country that 
they have done no more ; and it is to that 
want of knowledge alone that 1 attribute 
their leaving that power in the hands of 
a Governor General that should be alone 
rested in the I’nrliainent of England. 
However, since there is to be a Legis¬ 
lative Council, 1 hope the natives 
of this country will not hesitate, 
when measures are likely to be adopted 
that may be disadvantageous to them, 
boldly to come forward and protest 
tigainst them, as their patriotic country- 
' man Katnraohun Roy did against the 
odious press regulation. They should 
not keep their complaints to themselves, 
Tor even in this much abused charter 
"(the deficiencies of which is attributable 
to the ministry's ignorance of the wants 
>,of the people of India) a desire may be 
traced to improve their condition and 
promote their happiness. They who 
. wish to benefit their country must not 
wait to see who will support them in 
their endeavours; but boldly come for¬ 
ward as Rammohun Roy did, and set 
an example, rather than wait to follow 
on. It is in that point of view that I 
Admire Rammohun Roy. It has been 
said that he was no great statesmen, that 
he tvas no great politician, that lie was 
" * ao great poet; but I say that hg was 
greater than all these, for he was a phi¬ 
lanthropist of the nobleBt nature, a man 
who beared difficulties innumerable, and 
who would not have hesitated to brave as 
many more, to advocate the interests and 
promote the happiness of his country¬ 
men. To found a code of lawB is 
proof of greatness; it has been done 
by many; but to get rid of one which 
lias been fixed for ages in the minds of 


the people by bigotry and superstition, 
belongs to him alone. His ambition 
was to be, not a great man, but a just, 
an useful, and a humane man. The 
great character of Rammohun Roy was 
his utility. There was no single indi¬ 
vidual who appropriated so much of bis 
time and his talents towards promoting 
the benefit of those aronnd him ; and if 
that is not a sufficient reason for all to 
come forward, both European and Na¬ 
tive, to show that they are not indifferent 
to worth aud utility, 1 know of no other 
reason ior which a public meeting 
should assemble. lie deserves still 
more admiration for the modesty and 
retirement of his manners. Only mark 
bis course, devoid of all ostentation or 
exhibition. Did you ever hear any 
thing of him, except as stage by stage 
lie forwarded plans for the good of man¬ 
kind. Look at his long voyage, which 
with (line-tenths of the Hindoos was con¬ 
sidered a greater wonder, even than ids 
rejection of Hindooism ; and Rrc we to 
be told that he is not a man who deserves 
commemoration ? If he is not, then 1 
really do not know who is \ and if we do 
not unite together heart and hand to 
express our admiration of such patriotic 
and noble conduct, it will reflect but 
little credit on the patriotism or gra¬ 
titude of the people of India. 1 apo¬ 
logize for having said so much, and for 
having said it in a manner so unworthy 
of the subject [cries of no! no ! hear! 
hear ! ] you all know the cluims the 
deceased 'has on your gratitude, and 
when you come forward to honour him 
and commemorate his memory, you 
will thereby confer honor on yourselves. 
I have much pleasure in seconding the 
motion gentlemen, and have no doubt 
that it will be carried as unanimously as 
the last. Tim resolution was then put 
from the chair and carried unanimously. 
Mr. Sutherland read the following reso¬ 
lution, ''hich was seconded by Dr. 
Bramiey and carried unanimously. 
(< That the following Gentleman shall 
constitute a Committee to collect Sub¬ 
scriptions and to call a Meeting of the 
Subscribers as soon as sufficient time 
shall have elapsed for the receipt of 
contributions from all parts of India.” 
—Sir John Peter Grant, John Palmer, 
Esq. James Pattle, Esq. T. Plowden, 
Esq. H. M. Parker, Esq. D. Mac. 
Farlan Esq. Thomas E. M. Turton, 
Esq. Longueville Clarke, Esq. Colonel 
Young. G. J. Gordon, Esq. A. Rogers, 
Esq. James Kyd, Esq. W. 11. Smoult. 
Esq. David Hare, Esq. Colonel Bccher, 
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Dwarkenauth Tagore. The following 
names were added on the proposition of 
Mr. Turton, by consent of the meet¬ 
ing Rustomjee Cowasjee, Rutsick 
Lai Mullik, Mooternauth Mullik, His- 
nnut Moo tee Lai, James Sutherland.— 
Mr. Turton then said to the chairman— 

1 have had imposed on me, 1 will not say 
the task, but the pleasure of conveying 
to you the thanks of many of iny native 
friends nnd of all those, here this day, 
for yonr kindness in taking the chair. 
It wns their object to have in the chair 
a person who by bis station would add 
weight and consideration to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the meeting of this day, nnd 
1 know of no one. Sir, so well qualified 
for the office as yourself. Connected 
us you have been with the natives of 
India, and standing ns you do high in 
the opinion of nil, it was their wish that, 
though unknown to the individual whose 
memory they met to commemorate, you 
should preside over the meeting. In 
these sentiments, 1 beg to participate 
most cordially, and to thank yon in the 
name of the meeting for your able nnd 
impartial conduct in the chair. Sir 
John Grant said in reply—It is extreme¬ 
ly gratifying to me to receive the thanks 
of my native friends, and 1 should think 
that I had very ill discharged my duty 
if 1 did not take every occasion consis¬ 
tent with duties of a more important 
nature of attending on all occasions iu 
order to forward the wishes of the native 
community, and doing all I could to¬ 
wards the promotion of thatfintelligent 
independence which 1 hope always to 
see exercised by them. 5 or fiOOOra. was 
subscribed at the meeting. 

We understand that the Home Autho¬ 
rities have in their wisdom* sent out 
orders to abolish the present Ordnance 
in use with the Field Artillery of the 
Bengal Army, and that 6-poundcrs of 
the British pattern are to he substituted 
for the 9 and 24-poundcrs, with which 
all Bengal Field Batteries are now 
equipped. This, if carried into effect, 
will not only be attended with expense, 
but will, we understand, seriously impair 
the efficiency of the Bengal Horse Ar¬ 
tillery. The unanimous opinion of all 
experienced Artillery Officers in Bengal 
has, we believe, already been record d 
as to the superior efficiency of the pre - 
sent Ordnance; but what is the local 
experience of practical men compared to 
the theoretical assumption of the Home 
Authorities i It was only but lately 
that we saw at the Neerauch practice 
ground 9 shots out of 12 (fired from a 
9-pounder) strike a 12 feet square tar¬ 


get at 1000 yards distance; nnd we must 
question if, with a 6-pounder two shots 
would, at thin distance, have had effect. 
Adverting to the exiting state of Persia, 
and the rutuonred illness of Rnnjeet 
Siug, this is certainly an apt time to re¬ 
turn to the primitive pop-guns ; for such 
<i-pounclcrs ever were nnd ever will he. 
If fids measure is carried into effect, the 
only effentive Field Artillery in Bengal 
wili he converted into mere Cavalry 
gallopers. 

it is rumoured that Cnpt Iligginson, 
of the 58t.li llegt. N. I., Paymaster at the 
presidency and to the king's troops. 
Sheriff of Calcutta, &c., is to be the 
military member of the new legislative 
Council of India. Cnpt. Higgiuson is 
eligible for the situation, having almost 
completed a ten years service in this 
country. 

It in said that the Blmrtporc Rajah 
having paid to Government the five lacs 
of rupees, which he owed t.o the British 
Govern mint, will he left to his own re¬ 
sources, and thnt the Resident will be 
withdrawn. It is reported that Mr. 
Metcalfe, the .Judge, will hold a Nous- 
heervany Session alter the Ilooly holi¬ 
days. 

Dr. Gerard is at length returned in 
safety from his long protracted travels 
iti the interesting countries between the 
British Frontier on the North West, and 
the Caspian Sea. A letter has been re¬ 
ceived from him dated Lodiana the 17th 
March, announcing his arrival, with a 
large collection of coins nnd minerals 
and other objects of curiosity. Besides 
his own valuable researches,*I)r, Gerard 
is the medium of bringing to the notice 
of the scientific world some veTy impor¬ 
tant discoveries of a Mr. Masson, made 
during q residence of # some years in the 
country of ancient Bactrin. The ruins 
of an extensive City have been traced at 
the base of the Hindoo Kosh Mountains, 
supposed to be the City of Alexandria 
ad Caucasum. Several other gigantic 
images have been seen, like, those in 
that neighbourhood already described 
by I)r. Gerard and Lieutenant Burnes, 
andtrurious topes have been examined 
by Mr, Musson, from which he has col¬ 
lected upwards of thirty thousand old 
coins, mostly copper, and a la-ge por¬ 
tion of them bearing Greek inscriptions 
in high preservation, some of which are 
not to be found in any collection in 
Europe. Mr. Masson has furnished 
well executed drawings of the most in¬ 
teresting coins, accompanied with a long 
and highly interesting memoir, through 
Dr. Gerald, to the Secretary of the 
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Asiatic Society. It is suid that old 
Copper Coins, arc found in sucli abun¬ 
dance in those parts, that the Natives 
make a livelihood by collecting them 
and melting them up. As this has been 
going on, perhaps, for many centuries, 
we may conceive that the country, at 
some distant period, enjoyed a very high 
degree of prosperity, with a large popu¬ 
lation, and many thriving towns, which 
have yielded to the vicissitudes of human 
affairs, and now exist no longer. 

Persia. —We have seen some letters 
from the party who accompanied Major 
Pasmore to Persia. They speak in terms 
of strong and natural disgust of all they 
have beheld and encountered, and wish 
themselves back in Bengal. To be sure 
they write from Bushire, than which 
there is not a more wretched town on 
the face of the globe, but we doubt 
whether tlieir impressions will he much 
more favourable after they have visited 
the ancient capital. One of the letters 
mentions that the Schah of Persia has 
made over the command of the army to 
one of Abbas Mina’s sons, but no name 
is given by which we can judge of the 
probable result of such a measure. He 
is however well spoken of for his mili¬ 
tary qualities. The country is in a 
horrible state of anarchy, and such is 
the scarcity of cattle and the apprehen¬ 
sions of the charvedars, or caravan 
drivers, that Major P.’s parly had great 
trouble in obtaining even two mules each 
for their baggage.— Englishman. 

The Orphan Asylum, —On the pro¬ 
posals witii regard to the'Orplian School. 
It appeals up to this date that the libe¬ 
rals havu the day in Saugor, Kurnaul 
and Rnjpoutana, and that, as far as we 
have learned, they also predominate in 
the Meerut, Dinapoor, and Benares 
Divisions, so that there can be little 
doubt remaining, as to the general feel¬ 
ing on the subject prevailing throughout 
the army. Calcutta having declared 
itself unanimously against these mea¬ 
sures, we presume that Lord W. Ben- 
tinck will be compelled, either to norni- 
aate a committee of officers, non-resident 
in the Presidency, or perhaps what 
would be equally as well, to select com¬ 
petent individuals uot at all connected 
with the service. The managers we 
hope, bare now learned a lesson, and 
whatever may be the result of the votes 
of the army, they will not, we presume, 
quickly tempt another measurement of 
strength, which most tend at every new 
trial, to diminish the power of the con¬ 
servatives. Their former conduct to¬ 
wards the officers at Agra nave, by no 


means, placed them in a favorable point 
of view, and their present determination 
of sending to England for a Clergyman 
to superintend the seminary eviuces, in 
our opinion, that the minds of the 
managers are by no means qualified to 
grasp, as it were, the objects to be aimed 
at in so important a point and amply en¬ 
dowed an institution. The education of 
Clergymen neither necessarily nor gene¬ 
rally includes the subjects principally 
required in such an establishment. Had 
the object indeed been to educate the 
wnrds ns Clergymen, perhaps the selec¬ 
tion might have been correct; but as 
laity, as persons who are to gain their 
bread by different professions, the plac¬ 
ing the superintendence in the hands of 
those, whose attention has been, if not 
solely, principally directed to the clas¬ 
sics, appears to us to be thoroughly 
absurd. The nomination of the indivi¬ 
dual has been also given to Dr. Horace 
Wilson, a measure seemingly in perfect 
unison with the previous resolution. 
Asa Sanscrit and Classical Scholar, we 
entertain as high an opinion as any of 
tiiat gentleman’s attainments, while nt 
the same time, there is no one of equal 
talents, whose judgment we should be 
more apt to dispute, oa every subject 
connected with improvement. We will 
boldly appeal for the correctness of our 
opinion to the Committee of Education 
in Calcutta. A fund made over for the 
purposes of education, and which might 
have now keen the means of producing 
most important effects on the popula¬ 
tion of India, has been, at his recom¬ 
mendation, front year to year foully 
squandered in the propagation of bar¬ 
barous Sanscrit and Arabic publications, 
in rivetting, in short, the fetters of 
superstition on the inhabitants, instead 
of being employed in commencing the 
great work of civilization. Let Dr. 
Wilson weru his honors as a man of 
first-rate talents and of unwearied per¬ 
severance in pursuit of favorite objects 
of ambition, but he must at the same 
time be content to be pointed out, as 
one of the numerous instances of the 
pernicious effects which the study of 
foreign languages produce, in contract¬ 
ing the views and in cramping the men¬ 
tal energies of those individuals, whose 
attention has been principally devoted to 
their acquirement. 

Murder op Mr. Richardson.— The 
whole community was thrown into a 
state of considerable anxiety on Satur¬ 
day, the 5th April, by the occurrence of 
one of the most shocking events it has 
ever been our lot to record—-the bar- 
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barous murder of Mr. Richardson, the 
Magistrate of Allypore. It appears that 
the murder whs committed by about 
fourteen of the prisoners who are called 
the desperate gang, the greatest villains 
of course. These men were at work 
under a low shed. Mr. Richardson 
about k past 7 in the morning as usual 
went underneath' it, to inspect their 
work, and one of them shewed him a 
piece of twine he was spinning it with 
his left hand, and while Mr. Richardson 
was looking nt it, holding it in both 
hands, the villian swinging his lota 
round with his right hand, by the string 
attached to it, first struck him a furious 
blow on the head, and then Serjeant 
Hornby who was with Mr. Richardson, 
nnd who instantly jumped out of the 
shed and seized a piece of bamboo with 
which he defended himself against three 
assailants, one of whom lie knocked 
down: and soon after the guard seeing 
the scuffle outside the shed (they could 
not see under it, it seems, from their 
station) came up though not in time : 
for ns soon as Mr. Richardson was 
knocked down, his head was literally 
beaten to pieces in a minute or two. 
The villians, when the guard came up, 
made a resistance, and called on 300 
other prisoners with whom they ming¬ 
led to assist them: but they did not, 
nnd the murderous gang were soon 
knocked down by tiie clubs of the chow- 
keydars. The villain who struck the 
first blow, some years ago led a similar, 
though not fatal attack on a Magistrate; 
but he on that occasion cut oft the nose 
of the Nazir and instead of being hung 
was merely imprisoned for three months I 
For what crime he was ngaip in prison 
we know not, but this mistaken lenity 
has only enabled him to commit a dread¬ 
ful murder and deprive the public ser¬ 
vice and society of a useful and amiable 
member. Some of our contemporaries 
have professed to assign causes, for the 
commission of this crime: they ascribe 
it to revenge: but we believe it can 
only be ascribed to the native ferocity 
of the blood thirsty villains who perpe¬ 
trated it. At least it is quite certain, 
that the deceased Magistrate had never 
afforded any ground for vindictive feel¬ 
ings in the prisoners: but quite tee 
contrary; unless it is in the matter of 
giving them useful occupation.— Hur- 
haru. 

The Secretary to the Calcutta Com¬ 
mittee for the Monument to Sir Walter 
Scott, has remitted the amount collected 
here in a bill for £493-0-8 to the Edin¬ 
burgh Committee, through the Ilankiog 
House of Sir Wm. Forbes and Co. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. Mr. S. T. 
Cuthbert, to officiate as an Additional 
.ludge of Zilluh llcliar— 31, Mr J. H. 
Patton to officiate as Civil and Session 
Judge of Beerbhoom—Mr. W. J. H. 
Money to officiate us Magistrate and 
Collector of Beerbhoom. 

i uiilduoii.—M r, F. A. Dalrymple. 

MIllTAHY APPOINTMENTS, PROMO¬ 
TIONS. CHANCES, &C. from 27th March 
to lOf/i April, 1834. — The reg. order 
appointing Cornet A. Hall to act as Adjt. 
to the 5th L. C., vice Lieut. E. M. Blair, 
permitted to resign the acting appoint¬ 
ment, and during the absence on leave 
of Lieut. A Wheatley, is confirmed—5th 
regt. L. C. Cornet C. M. Gascoyne to be 
Interp. and Quart. Mas. from 1st March, 
vice Butt, permitted to resign the ap¬ 
pointment—The reg. order appointing 
Jins. R. Shaw to act as Interp. and Quart. 
Mas, to 23d N. I., vice Platt, promoted, 
is confirmed iih a temp, arrangement— 
fitli regt. L. C. Cornet W. 1. E. Boys to 
be Interp. and Quart. Mas., vice Barton, 
permitted to resign the appointment— 
The Kurnnul Station orders directing all 
Reports to he made to Lieut, Col T. D. 
Stcuart, 10th regt. L. C. during Maj. 
Gen. Sir J. W. Adams’s absence on a 
tour of inspection, and appointing Lieut. 
R. Cautley Inter}), and Quart. Mas. of 
10th regt. L. C. to officiate as Station 
Staff, are confirmed—The Station order 
appointing Lieut. H. W. Burt 46th regt. 
N. I. to act as Maj. of Brigade to ,tlie 
Meywar Field Force, until the arrival of 
Lieut. Hamilton, appointed to officiate, 
vice Dawkins, and the Rcgtl. order ap¬ 
pointing Ens. J. F. Erskina to act as 
Adjut. to 46th reg, N. I., vice Burt, are 
confirmed—Lieut. Col. W. B. Walker 
of the Invalid Establishment, is ap¬ 
pointed, to the command of the Euro¬ 
pean Invalids at Chunar—This cancels 
the appointment to that situation of Lieut 
Col. C. H. Lloyd in G. O. of 1st Feb.— 
2nd reg. L. C. Comet J. S. G. Ryley to 
be Adjut., vice Lawrence, permitted 
to resign the appointment—Lieut. A. 
Tucker, 9th reg. L. C. is permitted, at 
his own request, to resign the appoint¬ 
ment of Interp. and Quart. Mas. of the 
Corps—Ens. J. S. Davidson 72nd regt. 
N. L having been declared by the College 
of Examiners to be qualified for the 
duties of Interp. is exempted from fur¬ 
ther examination in the native lan¬ 
guages—It having been reported to Gov- 
vernment that Ens. J. C. Thompson, 
63d reg. N. 1. has left India without 
leave, that officer is suspended from the 
service of the Hon, Company, until the 
pleasure qf the Court of Directors shall 
lie made known. The Gen. Order No 
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30 of 29 Jan. last, declaring Adjuts. and 
Quart* Mas. ineligible to the charge of 
Troops and Companies is to be consi¬ 
dered applicable to the Staff Officers of 
the European Brigades of Horse and 
Ilatts. of Foot Artillery, and the H. Co’a 
Eur. regt. The div. orders appointing 
Ass. Surg. J. Barber 12 reg. N. I. to offi¬ 
ciate as Assist. Harrison Surg. at Chu- 
nar ; Capt. S. L. Thornton 13 reg. N. I. 
to act ns Major of Brigade to the Troops 
serving in Kohilcund, during the ab¬ 
sence on leave of Major Hay nnd Ass. 
Surg. J. Murray to the Medical Charge 
of 28 regt. N. I. on the departure of 
Surg. I. Henderson, are confirmed.— 
Col. H. Thomson 6 regt. L. C. is np- 
poiuted to the command of the Troops 
m Unde, during the absence on leave of 
Brigadier Patou, ('.II.—Ass. Surg. R. 
II. Duncan is appointed to the Medical 
duties of the Civil Station at Agra ; Ass. 
Snrg. .l.| Esdaile, M.l). to the Medical 
duties of the Civil Station of Azimghur; 
Ass. Surg. El. Taylor to the Medical 
duties of the Civil Station of Mynpooree, 
retaining his present charge—The fol¬ 
lowing temporary appointments are con¬ 
firmed—Lieutts, J. Fordyce nnd J. N. 
Rind as Ass. Sum.; Major E, J. Houy- 
wood as Superintendant of the Mysore 
Princes in succession to Major Caldwell 
to Europe ; Lieut. C. 1). Dawkins in 
command of the Gov. Generals Body¬ 
guard, vice Hony wood; Lieut. J. Ha¬ 
milton as a Major of Brigade on the 
Estah. vice Dawkins—The following 
temp, appointments are made.: Capt. C. 
Coventry, 32nd reg. N. I. to officiate as 
Dep. Paymaster at Nusseeralmd, vice 
Fagan promoted to a Regimental majo¬ 
rity—Ass. Surg. W. B. O’Shaughncssy, 
M.D. to officiate in Medical Charge of 
the Civil Station of Gyah, until further 
orders—70 regt. N. l'. Super. Lieut. D. 
T. Caddy is brought on the effective 
strength of the regt, vice Robertson, 
dec. —Ens. F. Jeffreys to be Lieut., vice 
Hon. P. C. Sinclair, die. —Ens. G. T. 
Hamilton is brought tin the effective 
Strength of the Infantry, vice Cook 
transferred to the Invalid Establishment 
—The Div. order appointing Capt J. 
Hewett, 52nd regt.N, l. to act as MUjor 
of Brigade to the Troops at Meerut, 
during the absence of Major Campbell, 
is confirmed. 

Furloughs.— Ass. Surg. J. Colvin 
(prep.) 

MARRIAGES.— March 2nd, At Buxar, 
Sergt. T. Cox to Miss M. - Thomas— 
12th, At Shahapore,* Lieut. W. Nisbett, 
frith regt. N. I. to Eliza, 3rd daughter 
of J. Gibbon. Esq.—13th, at Jeypore, 
Kev. E. While, A.M, to Barbara, 2nd 


daughter of Lieut. Col. J. A. Biggs, of 
Artillery—18tli, at Meerut, J. R. H. 
Rose, Esq., H. M. 11th L. D. to Emelia 
Ilall, eldest daughter of the. late Major J. 
N. Jackson, C.B.—26th, at Dinnpore, Lt. 
A. Cardew to Emma Maria, 2nd daugh¬ 
ter of Surg. J. Marshall—April 7th, 
Conductor E. Townsend to Miss M. C. 
Hamilton. 

births— Feb. 21st. at Mussoorie, the 
lady of Major M. Ramsay of a daughter 
— 22nd, at Sultnnporc, Mrs. A. K. Ag- 
new of a son—23rd, at Cawnpore, Mrs. 
Webster of a daughter, who died on the 
20th March—March 1, on the river, the 
lady of Lieut. .1. Bruce, 16tli foot of a 
daughter—12th, at Akyah, the wife of 
Rev, J. C, Fink of a daughter—13th, at 
Dinapore, the lady of Lt. F. V. Lysaght 
of a daughter—15th, at Necmtullah 
Factory, the lady of T. B. Rice, Esq. of 
a daughter—17th, at Meerut,* the lady 
of Lieut. Col. J. r. Boileau of a son— 
22nd, at Meerut, the lady of Capt. T. 
Nicholl of a daughter—23rd, at Cawn¬ 
pore, the lady of .1. Dempster, Esq. of a 
son—26th, Mrs. C. Brownlow of a son 
—At Chuprah, the lady of W, A. Prin¬ 
gle, Esq. of a son—20th, at Bolund- 
sluihur, the lady of G. M. Bird, Esq. 
C. S. of a daughter—30th, Mrs. J. Pat¬ 
ten of a daughter—31st, the lady of R. 
Morrell, Esq ofja son—April 1st, Mrs. 
F. S. Bruce of a daughter—2nd, Mrs. 
John Gray of a daughter—6th, the wife, 
of Mr. E. 11. Mann of a daughter—7th, 
the Imly of R, D. Mangles, Esq. of a 
daughter. .. 

lir.ATUS—Sept. 22nd, atllnndn, Lieut. 
Wm. Cole, 67th regt. N. I.—In October 
last at sea, Cnpt.D.L. > Sliaw of the Barque 
Maria —March 13th, at Banda, Capt. 
Hon. 1'. G. Sinclair, 70th regt. N. I.— 
15th, At Agra, George, son of Sub-Con¬ 
ductor Forrest—17th, at Saidabad, Fran¬ 
cis, 4th sod of Capt. R. Wroughton, 19th 
at Shippoor. Anna, wife of Mr. John 
D’Silva; 2’ I, Mrs. M. M. Rossenrode; 
23rd, Ann, widow of the late Capt. G. 
Nichols, Country Surv.—25th, At Dum 
Duui, Mr. John Watson j'Nnzareth, in¬ 
fant son of Mr. G. F. Bowbear; Willi ng 
Henry, eldest son of D. Ferrier, Esq.— 
26th, at Cawnpore, Lieut. II. Wardro- 
per, 16th, Lancers—At Altyab, J. Duff, 
Esq., Adjut. Arracan, Local Battalion- 
31 st. Elizabeth, widow of the late Jas. 
Shillingford, Esq.—Mrs. Man* Neries— 
April 1st. George, son of Capt. J. F. 
May, 72nd regt.—3rd, Mrs. T. Paul 
Senior—4th, Emelin, widow of Mr. N. 
Budge—5th, Thomas Richardson, Esq. 
C. 8,-—Ctli, Mr, A. Mathew—Mr. M. 
Elias. 
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Military Operations in Coorg.—To the 
Chief Secretary to Government, Fart St. 
Georg e. Sir,—1. In continuation of my 
letters of 7th, 8th, 9th, and 12th hist., 
the Commander-in-Chief has directed 
me to request you trill submit to the 
Rt. lion, the Governor in Council the 
accompanying copies of further des¬ 
patches, ns per margin, from Brigadier 
Lindesny, C.B., commanding the Coorg 
Field Force; no report has yet been re¬ 
ceived of the operations of Lieut.-Col. 
G, M. Steuart’s column, hut private 
accounts describe its exertions and suc¬ 
cesses ns highly satisfactory and credi¬ 
table to its commanders. 2. Referring 
to my letter of the 7th inst. 1 have the 
honour, by his Excellency’s orders, to 
express his entire satisfaction and ap¬ 
probation of the gallantry, persever¬ 
ance, and zeal of the troops composing 
the columns under the personal com¬ 
mand of Brigadier Lindesny, C.H., and 
of CoLFonlL; the judgment displayed 
by those officers in conducting their re¬ 
spective services, and surmounting the 
formidable obstacles to which their ex¬ 
ertions were opposed, reflects great 
credit, on them and the officers and sol¬ 
diers under their respective commands. 

3. The Commander-in-Chief has not yet 
the means of forming his judgment of 
the causes which led to the disastrous 
disappointments of the northern and 
western auxiliary columns, but bis Ex¬ 
cellency trusts be will soon die enabled 
satisfactorily to explain the reasons of 
failure, and to place the services of their 
leaders in the same conspicuous degree 
of claim to the approbation of Govern¬ 
ment ns the other distinguished leaders. 

4. The Commander-in-Chief requests 
the orders of Government for the dis¬ 
posal of the ordnance, ammunition, and 
small arms captured from the enemy. 

5. The Commandcr-in Chief fully con¬ 
curs in the sentiments Biigndicr Linde- 
gay, C.B., has expressed of the valuable 
services and mcritoiions exertions of 
his staff, departments, and officers com¬ 
manding corps, and also with Col 
Foulis’ commendations of the officers 
and troops of his column ; the gener I 
gallantry, perseverance, and spiritc I 
exertions of all the officers and troops 
employed upon this service is a pleasing 
subject of congratulation, mid the Com- 
mander-in-Chief feels assured, will he 
duly appreciated and noticed by the Go¬ 
vernor-General and the Right Hon. the 
Governor in Council. C In conclusion, 
the Commander-in-Chief deems it to be 


his particular duty to bring to the no¬ 
tice of Government the judgment, deci¬ 
sion, and energy with wnicli Brigadier 
Lindesny, C.B., has conducted this im¬ 
portant service to so early and satis¬ 
factory a close; and, considering the 
period of the year, the difficulties of the 
country, and the advantages the enemy 
possessed in its defence, the experience 
and talents of the Brigadier have been 
judiciously and usefully directed to the 
advantage of the public service. 7. A 
general return of killed, wounded, and 
missing from the commencement of hos¬ 
tilities to the present time, except that 
from Lieut.-Col. Stcuart's column, is 
annexed. I have, &c. T.H. S. Conway. 
Adj.-Gen. of the Army. Head-quarters, 
Camp Bangalore, April 15. 

General return of /ailed, wounded, and 
missing 0 f the several columns of the 
coorg field force, between the 2nd and 7 th 
of April .— Officers killed and wouiulcd.— 

killed .—His Majesty's 55th Foot.— 
Lieut.-Col. Mill. 9th Regt. Native 
Infantry.—Ensign Robertson. 3lst 
Regt. Light Infantry.—Ensign Ba- 
bington. Wounded .—His M’s, 55th foot. 
Captain Warren, Lieutts. Robertson and 
Brooke, slightly; Lieut, and Adjutant 
Heriot, severely.'—31st regt. N. 1. Capt. 
Hutchison, slightly; Lieut. Martin,se¬ 
verely.—N.IL One man of his Mnjesty’s 
55tli Foot, reported killed, since re¬ 
joined, badly wounded. —Officers killed 
and woutuhd.—killed .—His Majesty's 
48th Foot—Lieut. Erskine.— Wounded. 
—Capt. Lutterworth, Assistimt-tjuart- 
cruirislcr-Gcneial. H. M’s. 48th foot 
Lieut. Gibbs. Officers kilted and wounded, 
killed.— 51st N. 1,—Ensign Johnstone, 
doing duty with 40th regt. N. 1. wound - 
id. —His M’s. 48tb foot.—lieut Smith— 
In Wynnad .—51st regt. N.I,—3privates 
killed ; 3 privates wounded ; 1 havildur, 

7 privates, missing.— Total killed and 
wounded. —Etirop ans.—1 lieut. col., 3 
captains, 6 lieutts 3 ensigns, 1 adjutant, 

1 storc-serjennt, 10 serjeauts, 6 corpor¬ 
als, 2 Drummers, 120 privates. Na¬ 
tives.—1 suhadur, 1 jemadar, 6 ha- 
vildars, 8 naigues, 3 drummers, lifers, 
or ^buglers, 131 privates, 1 dresser. 
Abstract. —Killed—Europeans.—5 com¬ 
missioned officers, 44 non-coinuiisioncd 
rank and file. Natives— 1 conunisioned 
officer. 45 uon-coinmisioned, rank and 
file and dressers. Total Europeans and 
natives.— :i commissioned, 89 non-com* 
missioned, rank and file, nud dressers. 
Wotinded.—Europeans — 9 commissi¬ 
oned officers, 95 non-commissioned rank 
and file. Natives.—i commissioned 
officer, 90 a uon commissioned, rank and 
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file, am) dressers. Total europenns and 
natives.—10 commissioned, 185 non* 
commissioned, rank And file and dres¬ 
sers. Missing.—Natives—9 non-com¬ 
missioned, rank and file, and dressers. 
Grand Total—Killed and wounded. Eu¬ 
ropeans—14 commissioned officers, 139 
non-commissioned, rank and file ; na¬ 
tives—2 commissioned officers, 144 non¬ 
commissioned, rank and file, and dres¬ 
sers. Total Europeans And natives—16 
commissioned officers, 283 non-com¬ 
missioned, rank and file, and dressers. 
N.B. Native followers with H.M’s. 48th 
regt. —4 killed and missing, 2 wounded. 
Since the above, 12 bearers of the Dooly 
Department, attached to H. M’s. 48th 
regt. are reported missing. T. H. S. 
Conway, Adj. Gen. of the Army. Head 
Quarters Camp Bangalore, Apr. 15,1834. 

Extract from Field Division Order by 
Brigadier Lindesny, C.B., Commanding 
Coorg Field Force.—Camp Bettadpore, 
April 1.—The Brigadier announces to 
the troopB under Ills command that the 
force will probably encounter the enemy 
to-morrow; it is his desire to press 
upon all ranks that this is not a war of 
extermination, hut against that part only 
of the Coorg nation which may he actually 
in arms in support of the Rajah, whom 
for his cruelties it is the determination 
of the British Government to depose, and 
that the people are to be considered as ene¬ 
mies osly solongas they offer opposition; 
Colonel Lindesay expresses his anxious 
hope that the war may be conspicuous 
for a spirit of humanity becoming the 
character of the British nation. It is 
hereby proclaimed and it is to he ex¬ 
plained to natives of all ranks, includ¬ 
ing followers, that it is the Brigadier’s 
determination to suppress at once by the 
severest punishment the slightest at¬ 
tempt to plunder or oppress the inha¬ 
bitants. All supplies are to be immedi¬ 
ately paid for upon the spot, or to be 
allowed to lie taken away without any 
offer of violence on the part of thejjtroops 
or followers of the force. Those of the 
inhabitants who may come in and mani¬ 
fest a disposition to submit to the British 
authority, are to he kindly received, sad 
immediate and effectual protection af¬ 
forded them as nmy tend to encourage 
and extend that inclination on the part 
of tire inhabitants of the country. (A 
true extract.) SAMUEL HICKS', Ass. 
Aijj. Gen. Coorg Field Force. 

To the Ass. Adj, Gen. Coorg Field 
Force.—Bivouac, one mile and a half in 
advance tf the Hugnl Ghaut, 3 p.m., 
April 4.—Sir,—I have the honour to 
inform you that I arrived within two 


miles of the Stoney river on the fore¬ 
noon of the 2nd instant. At 2 o’clock 
I ordered out a party to feel for Che 
enemy; they were found 200 yards 
within the Comparfy’s territories, were 
drawn across the river, their position 
known, and their strength well approxi¬ 
mated. On this occasion I regret the 
death of Lieut. Erskine, his Majesty's 
48th regiment, a promising officer, and 
the only casualty in this affair.—2. In the 
morning at 6 I marched, gave the stock¬ 
ade three rounds of canister and grape, 
and then stormed and earned it with 
trifling loss.—4. From this time until 
half-past 3 p.m. we hud to light our way 
every inch, stonned two regular stock¬ 
ades and two breastworks, besides felled 
trees without number :—the last stock¬ 
ade was so strong, that if we lietl not 
attacked in reverse as well as front, our 
loss would have been serious. Our 
light companies were out in the jungle 
on the right, and kept down the fire 
of the Coorg skirmishers—4. At 4. 
p. m. as the men were much exhaust¬ 
ed, 1 took up my position for the 
night at Stoney Nullah, three miles and 
a half from the bottom of the Ghaut, 
pushed on a strong advanced post with 

а, gun and mortar, and established our 
flank companies on the hills to the right 
which commanded our position, and 
bivouacked for the night. Our advanced 
post was attacked by skirmishers, but an 
occasional alert and gun kept them in 
good order. 5. At 6 1 marched in ad¬ 
vance, and, within a quarter of a mile of 
our camp met a flag of truce with a letter 
to my address from the Rajah, the origi¬ 
nal of which 1 have the honor to enclose. 
The Dep.-Ass.*Adj.-Gen. wrote, by 
my order?, an answer to this effect— 
that if the Rajah’s troops did not fire, 
we should not, but that as my orders 
were to go up ihe Ghaut, go I would ; 
they brought -i portion of their troops 
in front of u-; allowed the flag of truce 
to remain, uud then we marched until 
my advanced flank companies passed 
through the last Ookudn at Huggul, at 
2 p. m. on this ground, where I told 
them I should remain until to-morrow 
morning; they brought out grain for 
the troops, wliich was acceptable, as 
the far greater part, of our supplies 
were in the rear. As the impediments 
of stockades, breastworks, and felled 
trees are at every hundred yards, our 
guns cannot be up until to-morrow, 
when I march to Verah Chenderpett. 

б. Our casualties are about fifty, but 
half my sepoys are in the rear; I have 
not been able as yet to get returns. 
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No officer was killed on Thursday.. It 
v ill nflord me the highest gratification 
to biing particularly to the notice of 
the officer commanding the force, and 
his excellency the comniander-iii-chief, 
the noble maimer in which I was sup¬ 
ported by my staff, officers, and sol¬ 
diers employed in this column. At 
this moment the fatigue and suffering 
ol'every poison in my force is such, 
that I hope the officer commanding will 
pardon the want of details. 1 have, 
Ac , D. FOUL1S. Col. commanding 
Western column Ooorg Field Force. 

To the Assistant Adjutant-General 
Coory Field Force —Sir, With refe¬ 
rence to the last paragraph of my de¬ 
spatch from my bivouac in advance of 
lluggul Ghaut (4th of April), I have 
now to perforin the just and pleasing 
duly of bringing to the notice of the 
Brigadier General, commanding the 
force, the noble manner in which 1 wus 
supported. To my personal staff i 
am greatly indebted Ibr the success we 
have met with, especially to Captain 
Ruttcrworth, who led the attacks on 
tho stockades, and the first that entered 
them, receiving three slight ball 
wounds ; also for the rcconnoisance 
which ho made on the 2d, hy which 
the situation and strength of the enemy 
on the lower stockade were ascer¬ 
tained, and which led to our speedy 
success next day. Cupt. Butlerworth's 
choice of ground, and his plan of en¬ 
campment, have met with my entire 
satisfaction ; und Ilia knowledge of 
military dispositions I shall be happy 
to have brought to the notice of his 
excellency the cominnndcr-in-chkf.— 
To Cnpt. James Macdonald, Deputy- 
Ass. Adj..-Gcn., who was him most 
forward on all occasions, and to 
whose energy and exertions 1 am 
equally indebted with Cupt. Rutter- 
worth, as well on the evening of the 
2d as on tho attacks on the ad. C»pl. 
Macdonald led the light company -Ibili 
und grenadiers 32d rcgi., to take the 
last stockade in reverse: the ascent was 
steep, and the enemy defended every 
tree. Capt. Macdonald received the 
Rajah's vakeels, translated the lettoi*. 
and contrived, without ailowing the 
Rajah's title, to keep them in good 
humour and give us supplies. To 
officers commanding corps heis greatly 
indebted for the steady manner in 
which they led their men, especially 
to Copt. Cortlandt Taylor, command' 
ng the artillery, who in the most 
gallant manner brought his guns to 
bear within seventy yards of the first 
Fast India and Cot. May;. Von. vui. 


stockade, and insured the capture 
which followed. The unwearied ex¬ 
ertions of this officer (though suffering 
from a sprained ankle) in always 
having his guns up a steep Ghaut 
and prepared for action, are very 
commendable. 

There arc many 1 would wish to 
notice , but where all have done their 
duty it would perhaps be invidious to 
particularize, yet 1 cannot forbear to 
not'u c thut the brunt of tho fighting 
fell on the flank companies, especially 
on those of II. M.’s 48th regt. t should 
also be wanting in the feelings of a 
commander and a soldier, did 1 fail 
to Wring to the notice of the Brigadier 
General (in the hopes tlmt he will 
bring tho same to his Excellency tho 
Commander-in-chief,) volunteer, T. 
Roll, son of Lieut.-col. Hell, of H. 
M.’s. 4Sth regt.; this young tnnn was 
conspicuous in every attack and skir¬ 
mish of the enemy Sulmdar Mooneah 
ami Wapuldar Paup Naick, the ex- 
Uiijuh’s vakeels, allowed their loss on 
the lluggul Ghuut to have been about 
250 men ; including 4< chiefs. Our 
casualties, about 50, shall be reported 
in a separate letter of this evening,—I 
have, &c. D, FOUI.IS, colonel, com¬ 
manding Western CoorgiField Force. 
Camp, Mootoodanor. April 7th. 

To the Assistant-General Coory 
Field Force. —Sir, I do myself the 
honour to acquaint you, for the infor¬ 
mation of Brigadier Lindesay, 0. B., 
commanding the Coorg Field Force, 
that the column under my command, 
pursuing its march yesterday, came 
upon a strongly fortified position 
(Hack) of the enemy, situated on tho 
brow of a steep ascent, tho passage to 
w liich (a narrow defile through a dense 
jungle) Whs obstructed by felled trees. 
The defile being impassable to artil- 
b-‘i v until the position should be 
ran led, the advance (80 Europeans, 
160 native infantry, 80 sappers and 
miners) was strengthened, and divided 
into two parlies, with instructions to 
make sufficient detour on each flank to 
take the position in reverse: from 
the‘density of tho jungle, and” not 
having view of the work, the two 
parties closed to the centre much 
sooner than was desirable, and met at 
the same moment, immediately oppo¬ 
site to the front of the position, from 
which a most destructive firo was 
opened upon them; that did nut, how¬ 
ever, deter them rushing to the assault, 
which proving wholly unsuccessful, 
they took advantage of the best cover 
No. 47, Octi 2 O 
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that circumstances would admit, and 
the commanding; officer, Major Bird, 
sent for a reinforcement and farther 
instructions ; l directed an addition 
of 40 Europeans and 100 Native infan¬ 
try, with the remainder of the Sappers 
and Miners, to be immediately for¬ 
warded : for this purpose I.ieut.- 
Col. Mill was directed to detach the 
Europeans, instead of which he headed 
them himself, and was followed by the 
whole detachment, who passed unper- 
ceivod into the wood and made the 
best of their way to the position. 
Major Bird wus directed to use his 
utmost endeavour to carry the posi¬ 
tion, but should it be found impracti¬ 
cable, to withdraw, flis report is 
herewith enclosed. The circumstance 
of the whole of the Europeans having 
thus irregularly been taken to the 
assault, which I have not failed to 
notice in such manner us to prevent 
the recurrence of any future^viution 
from orders, while it establishes,* be¬ 
yond a doubt the impregnability of 
the enemy’s position, since nothing 
could exceed the determined gallantly 
of the endeavour, deprived me of the 
means of pursuing any further measures 
at the time, had there been a prospect 
of success front my doing so. During 
the attack, the line, although placed 
under the best cover that circumstunccs 
would admit, at the opening to the de¬ 
file, was exposed to a galling fire front 
the 'jungle, which the skirmishers or 
artillery could not keep under, occa¬ 
sioning considerable loss. When the 
advance retired from the assault after 
an endeavour that lasted four hoitrs 
and n half, the enemy gave a shout of 
victory, an increasing fire was kept up 
from the woods ; l made such disposi¬ 
tion of the column as enabled It to re¬ 
tire to the ground it quitted in the 
morning, distant two miles and a half, 
without any loss of stores or baggage. 

I regrot to say the loss has been most 
severe, aretum of which Bhnll be trans¬ 
mitted as soon as it can be correctly 
ascertained. Licut.-Col. Mill, His 
Majesty’s 65th regiment ; Ensign 
Robertson, of the 9th regiificnt 
Native Infantry ; Ensign Rabington, 
31st tegt. Train Light Infantry, killed, 
and six officers wounded; the Adjutant 
of the 65th severely. The severely 
wounded could not possibly be re¬ 
moved from the position; an attempt 
to bring off the body of Lieut.-Col. 
Mill entirely failed, two of the car¬ 
riers being killed. I have, &c-, 
G. WAUGH, Colonel, Commanding 


Northern Column Coorg Field Force. 
Camp at Cubbattah, April 4. 

To the Assistant-Adjutant qf the 
Northern Column. —Sir, 1 have the 
honour to report to you for the in¬ 
formation of the officer commanding 
the force, that in obedience to orders, 
I proceeded, as Field-officer of the 
day, with the advance picket, and 
having suddenly fallen on a strong 
stockade and breastwork (the outer 
work was a very strong bamboo de¬ 
fence, staked with large trees and 
flanked, commanding the approach in 
every direction ; the inner was strong 
and substantial, built of stone-and 
mud, and surrounded with a deep 
ditch, and having innumerable loop¬ 
holes, and the access to it apparently 
impracticable for guns), every exer¬ 
tion was marie to carry it by assault, 
and which, though repeated,* I regret 
to say, failed. After huving been ex¬ 
posed to a most severe and raking fire 
for four hours ami a half, which we 
endeavoured to check, and finding it 
altogether impracticable l had a con¬ 
sultation with the senior officers of the 
picket, and derided on retiring, whirlt 
was effected with the greatest difficulty. 
Whatever means were required for re¬ 
inforcing the picket I feel fully satis¬ 
fied were afforded. The nature of tin* 
country in which wc were engaged, 
and the position of the work so strong, 
that doing more was impracticable; 
nothing could have exceeded the 
steadiness md bravery of both officers 
and men, and I regret to say the loss 
of both has been very heavy. For 
want of food, and the excessive fati - 
gues of the inarch lattorly, my men 
were so couch jaded that they could 
scarcely pull their triggers, although 
evincing every inclination to do so, 
and worked to the last. I have, &c., 
C. M. BfllD, MfljorSlstregt. of L. J„ 
Field Officer of tho Duy coming off 
Duty. Cam;, April 4. 

To the Adjutant-General of the 
Coorg Field Force. —Sir, 1 have to 
report to you, for tho information of 
Brigudier Lindcsay, C. B. , command¬ 
ing the Coorg Field Force, that in 
consequence of information received 
yesterday evening, I detached this 
morning 2 sergeants, and 40 rank and 
file of H. M.’s 4Sth regt., together 
with n company and a half of Sepoys, 
the whole under the command of 
Capt. Noble, attended by the Brigade 
Major. They moved forward to Bul¬ 
lary Pett at daybreak this morning, 
for the purpose of reconnoitring the 
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position of a stockade about five miles 
in advance of Ibis; in the midst of a 
dense jungle, about two miles dis¬ 
tance on the march, we fell in with 
an abandoned post of the R&jah’s 
people, but on arriving within less 
than half a mile of the stockade, 
several of the Rajah’s people were 
seen lurking, but they retreated 
among the bushes, and made no at¬ 
tempt to oppose us ; shortly after¬ 
wards the stockade appeared in view 
from a sudden turn of the road, but 
apparently none of the Rajah’s people 
were behind it; C'apt. Noble and the 
Brigade Major pushed forward with 
the advanced guard, and approached 
within 5Q yards of the gateway, tho 
road was apparently clear,hut bounded 
on the left by hills covered with an 
impenetrable jungle, separated from 
us by a deep jungle gully- The ground 
on the right commanded us, and was 
crowned by a stockading from the 
gateway, and which Hanked the road 
for about SO yards, when it followed 
the bend of the hill, and retired from 
our loft flank. We were in the act 
of returning, wli-n it was considered 
necessary to examine a small pathway 
on the right flank, but a shot from 
that quarter appeared to he the signal 
for a general running fire, wjiich ex¬ 
tended even to the rear of our flanks, 
and it was here the detachment 
suffered the heaviest loss, from the 
Rajah’s people occupying,the thick 
and impenetrable jungle which sur¬ 
rounded us on every side. Immedi¬ 
ately on the fire commencing the 
guides deserted us, and as the road 
is of the very worst kind, «nd some 
parts merely a footpath with severaljof 
a similar nature diverging from it, the 
detachment very soon became en¬ 
tangled amongst them; it was some 
time before they found the main road, 
on regaining which, although closely 
pressed by the enemy from the hill¬ 
tops and jungle, our loss became less 
severe, notwithstanding the extreme 
fatigue undergone ; when within about 
a mile and a half of the camp we fell 
in with two strong parties sent out to 
support us, when, as the men were 
fatigued, they were immediately 
marched in under cover of the sup¬ 
ports by whom the enemy were effec¬ 
tually checked. I regret to say that 
our loss in killed and wounded has 
been severe," owing to tho nature of 
the country and the excessively bad 
road; every valley as well as hill 
by which we passed on our advance 


and return commanded us on the flanks, 
which, from knowledge of the coun¬ 
try, the leader of the Rajah’s people 
was ennbled to use to great ad¬ 
vantage ; there were some horsemen 
and two guns accompanying them. 
1 beg leave to submit to yon the 
impracticability of forcing this stock¬ 
ade without the aid of artillery, as 
from the nature of the country there 
appears no method of turning it, and 
it is flanked on every side by an 
impenetrable jungle ; in fact, the 
whole road from this place to the 
stockade is either on the aides of 
hills or in vallies surrounded by 
jungle, every inch of which may 
be defended against an attacking 
force. The party opposed to iia 
on our rctiiing amounted 1 should 
consider to about 300. I beg 
herewith to annex a return of the 
killed mid wounded. I have, &e„ 
G. JACKSON, Lieut.-Colonel, com¬ 
manding Western Auxiliary column, 
(’amp, Moodunur, 24 miles beyond 
Ooombln, Head-Quarters, Western 
Auxiliary column, Coorg Field Force, 
April 3, 1H84. 

To the Axiktant Adjutant-General , 
Coorg Field Force.— Sir, For the in¬ 
formation of Brigadier Lindesuy, 
C.H., commanding Coorg Field Force, 

1 have the honour to report the sufe 
arrival at the Field Hospital Kensamo 
llooscottah of the whole of tho sick 
and wounded of the column under my 
command, and that the several wounded 
cases arc doing remarkably well. By 
the laudable exertions of Capt. Laurie, 
commanding the depot, due provision 
has been made for their accommoda¬ 
tion in temporary buildingB within 
the fort, the construction of which 
commenced prior to my leaving on tho 
1st inst., according to arrangements 
which I made with the Fouzdar of the 
district. I have, ftp., G. "WAUGH, 
Colonel, commanding 2d or North 
column Coorg Field Force. 

Return of Ordnance , (jrc., captured 
at Madkerry the 8th of April , by the 
Eastern Column , under the immediate 
command of Brigadier Lindexay C.tl ., 
Commanding Coorg Field Force .— 
Brass Ordnanre—<Guns, 1 one-pound¬ 
er, 1 seven-inch mortar—total 2.— 
Iron Ordnance—Guns, 1 12-pounder, 

2 9-pounders, 2 8-pounders, 2 6- 
pounders, 3 3-pounders, 3 H-pounders, 
13 1-pounders, 22 wall pieces—total 
48. Grand total—Guns, 1 12-poundcr, 
2 9-pounders, 2 8-pounder>, 2 fl- 
pounders,* 3 3-poundvi*, J ii- 
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pounders, 14 l-pounders, 17-inch 
mortar, 22 wall pieces—total 50. 
Muskets, matchlocks, and pistols, 42 
Matchlock bnrrels, 52. Iron round 
shot of different calibres, 1,002 
Canister shot of different calibres, 287 
Gunpowder loose and in cartridges, 
1,200 lb. A great number of spears 
of different kinds. Swords, Coorg 
knives, &c. R. S. SETON, Capt. 
commanding Artillery Coorg Field 
Force. 

To the Deputy-Assistant Adjutant- 
General , Coorg Field Force. —Sir, I 
do ntyself the honour to report to you, 
for the information of the officer 
commanding Coorg Field Force, that, 
on the night of the Dili of April, my ad¬ 
vanced guard and picket were attacked 
by three bodies of the enemy’s troops, 
ami I regret to say, the picket were 
cut up before the fresh guards came up 
to tho enemy, when they retired imme¬ 
diately. I was unable to piftsue them 
into Coorg itself, as a column of the 
enemy went off through the jungle to 
the south-east of my position with tho 
intention of surprising Manantoddy. 
After in vain endeavouring to meet 
with the enemy, I pushed in here last 
night to defend this post. 1 hope to 
receive intelligence to-day, and will 
prevent their getting into the interior 
of Wynand, but I regret to say, I got 
no assistance from tins inhabitants, who 
evidently sided with the enemy. 1 
have, &c. F. MCXCHIN, commanding 
in Wynaad. Manantoddy, April 5. 
P. S. I find several of the enemy were 
killed, but under cover of the night 
they carried off the dead bodies of their 
comrades, so 1 have not been able to 
learn the exact number. 

To the Adj.-Gen. of the Army, Fort 
St. George.— Sir,—l had the honour 
to report, for tho information of bis 
Excellency, the Commander-in-chief, 
that the Rajah of Coorg surrendered 
himself unconditionally to the force 
under my immediate command at 12 
o’clock last night, and is now a 
prisoner in the fort of Madkcrry under 
safe custody,—P. LINDESAY,*Col. 
commanding Coorg Field Force. Head 
Quarters, Camp'ucar Madkcrry, April 
U. 

To the Adj.-Gen. of the Army qf 
Fort St. George.—i Sir,—I had the 
honour of reporting yesterday that the 
Rajah Verarajander Wood) or had sur¬ 
rendered himself a prisoner, and was 
secured in the fort of Madkcrry. As 
this desirable event may be looked 
upon as'the termination of hostilities 


1 deem it a proper occasion to acquaint 
the Commander-in-chief with the sense 
1 entertain of the services of tho Staff 
and other officers his Excellency was 
pleased to appoint to thejforce. To 
the unwearied exertions of Maj. Steele, 
the 'deputy quartermuster-gencral, 1 
am entirely indebted for the informa¬ 
tion and arrangement which, by ena¬ 
bling me to concentrate the force on 
the capital, so speedily and satisfac¬ 
torily effected the object for which it 
was so employed. Lieut. Mackenzie 
deputy quartermaster-general, has per¬ 
formed the minor dutios with great 
credit. The willing activity of Capt. 
Byhain, of the Artillery, a volunteer 
attached to the department, has been 
conspicuously useful. Lieut. Hicks, 
the assistant adj.-gen. has conducted 
the numerous duties of his department 
with zeal and attention ; while Capt 
Forbes, dep.-ass.-adj.-gen. of H.M.’s 
SDtli regt., an excellent and intelligent 
officer, attached to myself, has afforded 
me very valuable assistance. Cols. 
Fonlisami Waugh,Licut.-Cois. Stouart 
nml J ackson, commanding the different 
columns, have, I am assured, used their 
utinost exertions toearry into effect the 
operations intrusted to them. Tho 
respective reports which I have already 
had the honour to transmit, will have 
put his Excellency in possession of 
their opinions of the services and merits 
of the u troops under their orders. It 
remains, therefore, for me only to bring 
to the notice of his Excellency the con¬ 
duct of that part’of the eastern column 
which has been acting under my orders. 
To Major Poole, of H. M.’s 80th 
regt. whom 1 placed in immediate com¬ 
mand of the infantry brigade ; to Capt. 
Scton, commanding tiie Artillery ; and 
Capt. Underwood, the chief engineer, 
I have been indebted for the most zeal¬ 
ous and ab*'j assistance, and I do but 
justice in reporting that tho officers 
and soldiers of every rank and degree 
have, [under nil circumstances and in 
all respects, merited my most perfect 
approbation. I have, &e., P. LIN DE- 
SAY, colonel, commanding Coorg 
Field Force ami Brigadier. Camp, 
at Madkcrry, Apiil 11. P. y. 1 feel 
it due to the commissariat department 
to add, that notwithstanding the ex¬ 
treme difficulties of the roads, tho 
troops have never been without sup¬ 
plies, which I attribute to the attention 
of Lieut. Robertson, sub-assistant com¬ 
missary-general, and to the excellent 
instructions under which lie lias acted. 

(Received in a former despatch.) 
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To ike Adj.-Gcn.ofthc Army.—-Sir, 
—I do myself the honour to report tu 
you, for the information of his Excel¬ 
lency, the commander-in-chief, tha 
the head-quarter division of the east¬ 
ern column of ihe Coog Field* Force 
under nty command, this morning; en¬ 
tered the Coorg territory, crossing the 
Can very at Hebhouly. 't’he passage 
of the river was slightly defended by a 
parly of about 201) men,'who disap¬ 
peared as soon as the heed of the co¬ 
lumn had reached the middle of the 
ford. No casualties occui red on our 
side, and, as far as I can learn, none on 
the part of the enemy. 1 have not ns 
yet received the report of the opera¬ 
tions of the other columns. 1 have, 
Ac , P. T.INDESAY, colonel. Head 
Quarters Camp Hebliauly, April 2. 

To the.Ulj.-Gen. of the Army.—S\r, I 
have the honour to teport to you for tho 
information of his E\e< llency the com- 
maudei-in-chief, that the Head-quarter 
division of the eastern column of the 
Coorg Field Force under my command, 
this morning* attacked and took the 
pagoda at Kamasniny Gurnnwcye, and 
effected a passage, across the Ghaut. 
The enemy made rather more resist¬ 
ance than I hail reason to expect. They 
again made a stand nt a difficult harrier 
situate in a thick jungle, the approach 
to which was mnc.h obstructed, but the 
troops speedily dislodged and drove 
them off. T am happy to he able lo 
state that tlu casiuilties on our side 
have been very few. 1 herewith trans¬ 
mit a return; the enemy are said to 
have lost eight or ten people. We 
took one gun and J2 prisoners. I have 
as yet received no report from (he 
other columns.— I have, <Vc.1P.Fj1N DE- 
SAY, colonel. Head Quarters, Camp 
A run gey, April 3. 

llclurn of killed aud irounded of Ihe 
Head Quarter division Coorg Field 
Force, in skirmishes with the enemy on 
3rd April:—Killed —One horse shot 
under Lieut. Hicks, Ass.-Adj.-Gen, 
— Wounded —II. M.’s 39lh legt., one 
private, severely ; 4th regt. Native In¬ 
fant ry; one private, one drummer: 
Suppers; one private.—P. L13SDL- 
SAY, colonel. 

To the Chief Secretary to Gore, >i~ 
ment, Fort St. George. —Sir, I have 
the honour, by order of the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief, to forward for sub¬ 
mission to the Right Hon. the. Go¬ 
vernor in Council, copy of despatch 
received at 3 a. m. this day from Bri¬ 
gadier Lindesay, C. 11., commanding 
Coorg Field Force. The Commander- 


in-Chicf has announced the surrender 
of Modkeiry at this station by a royal 
salute. The Brigadier speaks ill nil 
his despatches of tiie admirable conduct 
of the troops hi all respects, and of 
the cxcocding fatigue they have cheer¬ 
fully undergone in dragging the guns 
and tumbrils over mountains where 
the bullocks could do nothing. I have, 
&c., T. 11.8. CONW AY, Ailj.-Gcn. 
of the Army. I lead-quarters, Camp, 
Bangalore, April 1). 

To the Adjt.-Grncral of the Army, 
Fort Si. George —Sir, I have the ho¬ 
nour to teport, for the information of 
his Excellency the Commnii'b>r-in- 
Cliief, that the head-quarter division 
of tin: eastern column of the Coorg 
Field Force inarched to Madkorry, 
the capital of the Coorg country, 
this morning, nud took possession 
of the fort without any opposition, 
on tho walls of which the Biitish 
flag itfe been displayed under n 
royal salute, and it is now occupied 
by the light company of his Majesty’s 
31)th regt. The fort was vacated Ivy 
orders fiotn the Coorg Rajah previous 
to our arrival, and it is expected that 
he will deliver himself into our hands 
to-morrow. The troops were much 
harassed the last two inarches, in Con¬ 
sequence of the natural difficulties of 
the road, which were much increased 
by large trees being thrown across, 
aud caused much delay in removing 
them, and yesterday w r c could only ad¬ 
vance five miles in 14 hours. Wo met 
with no other obstructions front the 
enemy, all the stockades having been 
deserted, or the occupants delivering 
themselves up on the approach of tho 
column, and placed themselves under 
our protection. I am happy to say 
that the troops continue extremely 
lu-alihy, and nothing could exceed 
their exertions in overcoming the dif¬ 
ficulties they had to contend with, 
under the most trying circumstances, 
and l request you will express my 
sentiments of their good conduct, Eu¬ 
ropean and Native, to his Hxcellenry 
tltf.Commander-in-chief. I have, &e., 
P. LINDESAY, Colonel. Head-quar¬ 
ters, Ctftnp, Madkorry, April 6. 

To the Chief Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, Fori St. George. —Sir, With re¬ 
ference lo nty letter of the 16th iust., 
No. 30, 1 have now the honour, by 
order of live Commander-m-Chlcf, to 
forward, for submission lo government, 
Lieut.iCol. G. AT. Stcuart’s report of 
the operations of the eastern column of 
the Coojrg’Field Force, with an addi 
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tionnl return of wounded. I have, 

T. II. S. CONWAY, Adj.-Gen. of the 
Army. Head-quarters, Camp, Ban¬ 
galore, April 16. 

i To the Adjt.-Gcncral of the Army , 
Fort St. George.— Sir, I have the ho¬ 
nour to transmit a copy of tho report 
of the operations of the second division 
of the eastern column of Coorg Field 
Force, under the command of Lieut.- 
Col. Steuart, which l request may he 
suhmittud to his Excellency the Com¬ 
mander -in-Chicf. I have, &c., P. 
LINDKSAY, Colonel. Head-quar¬ 
ters, Camp, near Madkerry, April 13. 

To the Assistant Adjutant'General 
of the Coon/ Field Force. —Sir, In 
compliance with (ho instructions con¬ 
veyed in your letter'of the full inst., I 
proceed to report to yon the operations 
of tht' column under my command ; and 
beg leave, lathe first place, to slate in 
explanation, that my only reason for 
not having done so earlier, attose from 
my having been so constantly em¬ 
ployed from the morning of the 2d until 
the evening of the 5th, that I imagined 
that so long as tho brigadier com¬ 
manding was put in possession of all 
occurrences, it would be immaterial 
through what department my letter was 
forwarded. In obedience to inst mo¬ 
tions, l marched from Perinpatain on 
the morning of tlm 2d, and about JO 
o’clock reached tho Cauvcry, and found 
that the enemy were in considerable 
force on the opposite bank. 1 imme¬ 
diately ordered up a gun, and in the 
mean time a (he had opened across the 
river between the enemy and the rifie 
company of the Stith regt., which lay 
on the hither hank of the river. I 
then directed two companies to form 
on the left, to cross the river, and out- 
flahk the enemy on that side, whilst 
another party took them on the right 
flank. There were several shots fired 
from tho gun with admirable execution, 
and the enemy quitted this strong har¬ 
rier as our men reached the oppo¬ 
site hank. Their number probably 
amounted to about 300 men. Tht y 
fled in every direction, leaving abput 
10 of their number dead on the field. 
The bed of the river, even at the ford, 
being so rocky and difficult of passage 
for guns, Acc., I was obliged to encamp 
in the vicinity of the river, and the 
enemy, at poriods fired on us from the 
woods, without, however, doing any 
mischief, except harassing the troops, 
whom 1 felt necessitated, in conse¬ 
quence, to order to sleep on their arms. 
1 was next day prevented breaking up 


my camp until after midday, in conse¬ 
quence of the commissariat supplies 
not having been brought over the river 
the evening before, a delay which I was 
quite unprepared for, as no report of 
the circumstance has been made to me 
by the overseer in charge until the mo¬ 
ment I was about to order the assem¬ 
bly. The guides furnished to the co¬ 
lumn having made off the day before I 
quitted my encampment much per¬ 
plexed me as to the route to be pur¬ 
sued. After marching about two miles, 
a fire was opened upon the advanced 
guard from a higli stockade, but at 
such a distance us to prevent their 
doing any mischief, only a few spent 
balls reaching the men at the head of 
the column. 'A gun was brought up 
and served with the usual precision by 
Lieut. Montgomery, whilst a party was 
detached from each flank to carry the 
breast-work and barriers. Tho success 
of the manoeuvre was ns complete us l 
could have desired ; the enemy eva¬ 
cuated their post as our men reached 
tho crest of their immense barriers, 
rising one above another to the height 
of about 60 feet, overgrown with 
thorns, and so steep as to bo very dif¬ 
ficult of access. The enemy here lost 
7 or 8 men, and amongst them a mogul 
or putan, named kurreein Khan, who 
bad reinforced the place the evening 
before with a detachment of 300 men, 
in consequence, as we have understood, 
of our having forced the passage of tho 
Cauvery tfie day before, and on whose 
desperate valour I have every reason to 
suppose the Kujah put the utmost con¬ 
fidence for the defence of this impor¬ 
tant post, which would appear to be 
the key of the country between the 
ltanmgawmy Caunawye and Seede- 
poor, having in its rear a high road in 
excellent order direct to Madkerry. 
This road is not mentioned in the in¬ 
structions. >o I suppose has been hi¬ 
therto unknown ; nor is there any road 
leading from the river up to the stock¬ 
ade. From an accident happening to 
one of the gun-carriages, 1 was unable 
further to prosecute my route, and on- 
campcd beyond the stockade, which is 
a large squure place measuring about 
half a mile across it, having in the first 
place destroyed sonic of the defences 
made on the Madkerry road, at first 
from ignorance of its being the wrong 
road, and afterwards from a desire to 
delude the enemy us to the route to be 
pursued in the morning. The next 
morning, as I was breaking ground, an 
Arab^canie jn with a white flag, ic- 
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questing me to halt my column at this 
place. I, of course, dismissed him, 
and declined receiving another indi¬ 
vidual, whom he represented as having 
a letter from the Rajah. This day 
(the 4th) there were a few shots oc¬ 
casionally exchanged, during the 
march, l»etween the enemy and our 
skirmishers, but without Rny loss, I 
believe, on cither side. The next day 
(the 5th), 1 reached Veerajcndcrpett, 
without being molested, and with 
scarce any cases of sickness in the 
camp. A list of individuals who have 
suffered from wounds is forwarded 
herewith ; and I can only attribute the 
smallness of their number to the regu¬ 
larity and precision with which my 
orders were in variably carried into 
execution. The whole of the troops 
under my command behaved with the 
utmost steadiness and gallantry on 
every occasion. The detachment of 
11. M.’s 39 regt. surmounted all diffi¬ 
culties with the characteristic hulia- 
i jour of British ooldiers. nor wore the 
native troops of the 36th and48th less 
forward in maintaining I lu ir good name. 
Since the first day of operations 1 have 
been deprived of the services oM!ap- 
tuln Smyth, of his Majesty’s 39th 
regiment’ who, although severely 
wounded in the foot, continued to 
lead on his men throughout the 
day, after forcing the passage of the 
river, To Major Wiggins, of the 36th 
regt., I feel myself most particularly 
indebted, for his gallantry Jicfore the 
enemy, as well as for his unremitting 
and zealous exertions during the few 
days we have been in the field, by for¬ 
warding my wishes and the weal of the 
public service in evt*ry possible man¬ 
ner, in nil of which he has been well 
supported by the men and officers of 
the regt. under his command. The 
small detachment of sappers under 
Capt. Green haveatall times cheerfully 
performed their constant and arduous 
duties. To my two statV-lienfs. C'on- 
sidine and Maclean, I deem myself to 
lay under great obligations, not only 
for the zealous manner in which their 
official duties have been performed, 
but for the spirited manner in which 
they accompanied the columns of attack 
In conclusion, I beg to observe that 
should not have allowed myself to run 
into such prolixity of detail, were it 
not that I felt it due to individuals who 
have so cheerfully end ably seconded 
nty wishes in the performance of four 
days' harassing duties. I have, &c., 
G. M.STEUART, Licut.-Col., com¬ 


manding the "1st or Eastern column, 
Coorg Field Perce. Camp, at Suda- 
poor, April 11, 1831. 

A List of Individuals in the Eastern 
Column of the Coorg Field Force, who 
have been ivounded since the commence - 
meat of the operations on the 2d of 
April , 1834. on the Bank qf the Car - 
ivery. —H. M.’s 39th regt, 1 enptalu, 3 
privates, wounded. Sffth regt., N. I., 

3 privates wounded. 49th regt., N. L, 

3 privates wounded. Name of officer 
wounded—H. M.’s 39th regt., Capt. If. 
Smyth, severely, but nol dangerously. 

T. MACLEAN, Lieut. Deputy Assis- 
tant-Adjt.-Ucnrrul, Eastern Column 
Coorg Field Force. 

J3ombfl». 

On Monday evening the Right. Hon. 
the Governor, accompanied by his- - 
staff, honoured Cursetjce Uustornjee, 
builder, with a visit at his house at 
Mnzagou^n witness the novel spectacle 
(in India) of gas-lights, with which, 
our readers are alrcudy aware, (from 
the letter of the Courier's correspon¬ 
dent reprinted in the Gazette of the 
26th ult.,) this liberal minded and en¬ 
terprising Parsec gentleman’s house 
has been illuminated for several even¬ 
ings during every week of the past 
mouth, llis lordship appeared to be 
highly gratified with the sight, and as 
a mark of his sense of Cursotjee’s skill 
and enterprise—for the whole of the 
apparatus, with the exception of the 
conducting pipes, has been fitted up by 
himself, without assistance from any 
Eui opcan—-presented him with a hand¬ 
some pair of shawls. Several respect¬ 
able natives were present, and appear¬ 
ed, from the warmth and cordiality 
with which they congratulated their 
countryman, to feel as much pleasure 
and satisfaction as he himself s> umed 
to derive from the commendations 
passed by his distinguished visitor on 
his scientific attainments, and the taste 
niul judgment evinced in his applica¬ 
tion of them, both in lighting up his 
house, with gas, and in constructing 
the little steamer Indus , which is his 
property, and the engines of which 
were put together by himself. We 
have heard that the praiseworthy ex¬ 
ample of this enterpiising young Par- 
see, is not likely to be without its ef¬ 
fect amongst the native gentlemen of 
Bombay. Indeed, we hear that one of 
whom, well known for his liberality 
and public spirit, has already ail but 
resolved to light up with gas one of 
his splendid mansions. 
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Ceylon, Cape of Good Hope, 8cc. 


ma mmt;i;.—Fob. Hth, at Goa, Mr. 
H. Morgan to Senhnni. Domm Luiza 
Flor Texeirn do Bommmde. 

birth. —March 3rd, Mrs. Jefferies of 
a daughter. 

dkai iis —March !)lh. at Dliarwnr, 
Ensign W. C. Er.skino, JHth regt. N.I... 
10th at Colaba, the infant daughter 
of Conductor Wakeford,—20th, at 
Girgaum, Jessy, infnnt daughter of 
Mr. Ingle. 

Ccnlon. 

marriages. —Jim. 16, At dalle. 
Major N. L. Darrah, l)7tli regt., to 
Jane Luck, 2d daughter of Hev. J. 
Wenbam—-Feb. 1, Kns, J. A. Shaw, 
61st regt., to Mary Harriet, daughter 
of tho lute John Tranchell, Esq.—IS, 
Sergeant S. M'Dommgli, to E. E. 
Smith—19, At Trincoimdie, 11. E. A. 

■JGUA&gaw, Esq, to Frances Christiana, 
2d daughter of Thomas Dawson, Esq, 
births —Jan. 13, At Trineoirialie. 
the lady .of G. Kuinley, Esq., M. D., 
of a daughter. .March 10, the lady of 
J* Barnett, Esq., C. S. of a daughter, 
D paths. —Jan. 27, At Calpentjn, 
Mr. J. C. Gerhard—Feb. 6, At Trin- 
comalic, R. Brook, Esq., Master At¬ 
tendant—29, at Kandy, Capt. R. Gray, 
Ceylon Rifles. 

Cape of &ootr fljopr. 

The 30 Sheep of the fine vvoolled 
pure Saxon breed iinpoitod from 
New South Wales were sold by 
public auction, from 9/.to 32/. Ids. lor 
each,averaging about 171.13s. .id. for 
each. This is considered to he an 
enconraqituj price ; and it proves 
that at the Cape »oii\ if not formerly, 
a good article will meet a ready 
market find a good price. Only a 
lew weeks ago an investment of 
the same species of sheep was 
imported from Saxony, and la' ded 
at Algoa Bay. They had to pass 
from Saxony to Eiigluml to the 
Cape, through almost every variety 
of climate in the space of a few 
months j and the consequence was 
that, in spiteof thegreatest care and 
attention, nearly one third of them 
died, and the remainder arrived 
at their destination in an exhausted 
and miserable condition. Thus, if 
the first cost were the same in 
Saxony and in New South Wales, 
the advantage of importing these 
animals from the latter country 
rather than from the former, taking 
in all risks, will be nearly us two 
to one. 

.9 


In our last the quantify of Wine 
shipped last year at the'Cape for 
New South Wales was erroneously 
given at about 6,000 pipes. The 
whole quantity sent from the Colony 
was about 11,000 pipes, of which 
about 5,000 was sent to Great Bri¬ 
tain, uiid the remaining 6,000 to all 
other parts. The actual quantity 
entered for the two Australian 
colonies was 2,300 pipes. 

miuhiaces.— Sept. 4, At Cape 
Town, Ll. II. Smith, G2il iegt. Bengal 
N. 1., to Julia Anne, eldest daughter 
ofMajnr (!. C. Mitchell, H. M.’s Sur¬ 
veyor General at the Colony. 

miiTiis.—Oct. 30, the lady of Lieut. 
J. G. Deck, Madras N. L, of a 
daughter—Dee. 19, the lady of W. E. 
Uudorwood, Esq., of a daughter. 

deaths. —Feb. 15, Comet C. J. 
Stock, H. M.’s 13th L. D. 

9u4tratadfa. 

makriagis.—S ept. IS, at Paramatta, 
E. D.Thomson.Esq.CIcrk of the Coun¬ 
cils, to Anne Maria, daughter of Major 
General It. Rourkc, C. B. Govirnor 
of Sydney—Oct. I, A. Bell, Jnn.. 
Esq., to Frances Ann, eldest daughter 
ofS. North, Esq. 

births —Nov. 0, At Annandalc, the 
lady of Lieut. Johnston, It. A., of 
a son. 

£l)iiu. 

minus.—.Inn. 10th, at Macao, Ihe 
lady of J. It. Thornhill, Esq of a son — 
At ditto, the lady of J. C. M Iiitcuiaii, 
Esq. of of a daughter. 

DKVin.— Nov 7th,at Whampoa, Mr. 
L. S. Agas&i'/. 4th Officer ship Bombay. 

(finatmi ftvrtjfpclago. 

mm ns.—De» .list, at Singapore, the 
wife of Serjt. W. White of a son—Jam 
flth, at. Mali i.i. Mis. A. E. Harris of a 
daughter—11th, at Singapore, the lady 
<4 Lieut. A. J. llegbic of a son—Feb. 4 ill 
;o ditto, the wife of Mr. G. M. Frede¬ 
rick of twin daughters—24tli, at ditto, 
the lady of Capt. H. Prior of a daughter. 

deaths.— Dee. 7th, at Bencoolen, 
Jas. Grant, Esq.—25th, at Singapore, 
Mr. Wilson, Chief Officer of Ship Made- 
lint —Jan. 2nd, at ditto, A. Page, Esq.— 
At ditto, Air. Covington, 2nd Officer of 
Ship Madeline —12th, at Batavia, Alex. 
Hare, Esq, Jun.—Feb. 4th, at Singa¬ 
pore, Mrs. R. J. Minass—8th, at ditto, 
Hester Sophia, wife of Capt. H. Prior, 
23rd regt. Madras Infantry. 


i 
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Some intrilfaenre* 


Ecut India fjonse,—A quarterly gene¬ 
ral Court of Proprietor* of East India 
Stock was held on 24th September, at 
the Company's house in Leadenhall- 
* tree t. The minutes of the last Court 
having been read—The Chairman said, 
that on the 10th of duly last, an bon. 
proprietor had given notice that he 
would at the next quarterly general 
Court move for the production of paper* 
and correspondence between the Court 
of Directors and the Board of Control, 
relative to certain proceedings at Can¬ 
ton ; he was now at liberty to proceed 
with his motion. Mr. Weeduig said, 
that before he adverted to the subject 
alluded to, he wished to know what pro¬ 
ceedings had taken place between the 
Court of Directors and the Board of 
Control, with reference to the resolution 
tq which the Court of Proprietors had 
come on the 13th of August, respecting 
the compensation to he granted to the 
Company’s maritime servants. The 
Chairman said it was his intention to 
lay the papers connected with this sub¬ 
ject before the Court. They should now 
be read. The clerk then read the fol¬ 
lowing documents :—1. A letter from 
the Court of Directors, dated August 22, 
containing the resolutions of the Court 
of Proprietors of the 13th of August, 
with respect to the compensation to he 
granted to the maritime servants of the 
Company, and expressing their deep re¬ 
gret that it was not in they* power to 
agree to the plan of compensation for 
which the majority of the proprietors 
had voted at the ballot. 2. A letter front 
Mr. Stewart Mackenzie to the Court of 
Directors, calling on them tovfurnish to 
the Board of Control an estimate of the 
value of the amount of annuity proposed 
by the Court of Directors to be granted 
to the Company’s maritime Bervnnts, 
anil a similar estimate with reference to 
the annuity proposed to be granted by 
the Court of Proprietors. Also, an ac¬ 
count of the number of officers in each 
rank to whom annuities were to be 
granted—distinguishing the number of 
years tbey bad been in the service; and, 
with reference to captains, a statement 
of the number of voyages which the - 
had performed. 3. A letter from tin 
secretary to Mr. Stewart Mackenzie, 
dated tne 10th of Sept, stating that 
the estimate of the value of the annui¬ 
ties and gratuities proposed, in the first 
instance, to be granted to the Company’s 
maritime servants by the Court of Di¬ 


rectors was 204330/. That the esti¬ 
mate of the value of the annuities find 
gratuities proposed to be granted to th° 
maritime servants of the Company by 
the Court of Directors, in consequence 
of the reconsideration of their plan, at 
the request of the Court of Proprietors, 
whs 503,440/. That the estimate of the 
value of the annuities and gratuities 
proposed to be granted to the Company’s 
maritime servants by the resolution of 
the Court of Proprietors, which bad 
been sanctioned by the ballot, was 
i.524,303/. To these were added a 
statement of the length of service of the 
commanders and officers. Sir C. Forbes 
said he wished for a full return of all 
the correspondence, in every shape and 
form, which had faken place between 
the Court of Directors and the Board of 
Control on this all-important subject. 
The proprietors would then be able to 
see if tbe directors had fully complied 
with the feelings of the Court of Proprie¬ 
tors. He trusted that no such excuses 
as formerly used to be made of the 
papers being “ private and confidential** 
would be resorted to, but that the whole 
of them without reserve would be pro¬ 
duced. He wished for these papers, 
particularly as it would then be seen 
whether or not the Board of Control 
were favourable to the rote for the ma¬ 
ritime service of the Court of Proprie¬ 
tors, or the smaller one of tbe Court of 
Directors. The question of compensa¬ 
tion was a question, not of amount, but 
of justice to the meritorious individuals 
engaged in the service, who ought to be 
amply remunerated. He trusted the 
proprietors would not rest satisfied Un¬ 
til they obtained the fullest satisfaction, 
and every document was produced. With 
respect to'tbeimmense amount specified 
in one of tbe papers as the estimated 
sum which would be necessary to pro¬ 
vide for the annuities proposed to be 
granted by the Court of t’roprietors, he 
believed that it would be found, on in¬ 
vestigation, to be greatly exaggerated. 
Mr. Fielder thought it desirable that all 
the Torres pondcnce should be laid before 
the Court, as well as any confidential 
communication which might have been 
made on the subject. He took it for 
granted that tbe Court of Directors 
would not oppose the compensation to 
the officers which the proprietors sug¬ 
gested, although he did not wish fhhm 
to acquiesce in opposition to thtfr.#wtt 
opinions. The Chairman did notappfe- 
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head that there wasany objection to the 
production of the documents required. 
A minute had, however, been recorded 
by one of his colleagues on this sub¬ 
ject, which, if it were though t necessary, 
should be laid before the Court. As to 
confidential communications, there were 
none. He could assure the Court that 
no private communications with the 
Board of Control had taken place by 
himself, and he was sure be might say 
the same of all his colleagues. Not one 
word of a private or confidential nature 
had transpired. He never for one mo¬ 
ment had thought of interfering with the 
vote the proprietors had come to. Mr. 
Grant had high, important, and respon¬ 
sible duties to perform, and therefore 
he (the Chairman) had abstained from 
giving adviee on the subject. He wish¬ 
ed the Right Hon. Gentleman and the 
Board of Control to act without any re¬ 
presentation from the Court of Direc¬ 
tors. After a protracted discussion, in 
the course of which nothing of interest 
or of importance was elicited, the fol¬ 
lowing resolution was proposed by Mr. 
Weeding, and agreed to:—“ That copies 
of all papers and correspondence which 
have passed between the Court of Direc¬ 
tors and the Board of Control, or any 
other correspondence, since the 5th of 
August, 1834, respecting the compensa¬ 
tion proposed to he granted to the com¬ 
manders and officers of the East India 
Company’s maritime service, together 
with any recorded opinion of any mem¬ 
ber of the Court of Directors on the 
subject, be printed and laid before this 
Court." Mr. Weeding then said he had 
another motion to propose, the object 
of which was to enable the Court to 
come to a just conclusion with respect 
to what would really be the amount of 
the annuities proposed to be granted by 
the vote of the Court of Proprietors. 
The hon. proprietor moved " that a list 
of all the maritime officers of the East 
India Company's service, who were con¬ 
templated by the resolution of the Gene¬ 
ral Court of the 20th of August last, as 
entitled to receive compensation, be pre¬ 
pared, and laid before this Court, sp»*ri 
lying. their ages, the respective dates 
and time of service, and the termination 
of their last voyage, and specifying also 
particulars of claims presented on behalf 
of widows and children." The Chairman 
said much of this information had been 
supplied at the instance of the Board of 
Control. Mr. Weeding said he was anxious 
to arrive at the information to which his 
motion pointed, because, if error existed 
in tin mode ofcalculatlng the estimated 


expense of the proposed annuities, it 
was proper that it should be rectified. 
He had heard, but he might have been 
misinformed, in arriving at tbe conclu¬ 
sion, that the proposed annuities would 
require .isum of1,500,000/. if the claims 
of the possible widows and orphaus of 
officers not at present married were 
taken into the account. Was that so ? 
The Chairman answered in the affirma¬ 
tive. Mr. Weeding said, if such were 
tbe fact, a more erroneous calculation 
never was known. The annuity was a 
compensation for loss ; and now, he 
would ask, could it be claimed by those 
who had sustained no loss? He whs 
quite sure that the proprietors, when 
they agreed to the resolution, never con¬ 
templated any such claim. Such a pro¬ 
position was contrary to common sense. 
It would seem as if the calculation 
were not made in good faith; but he 
supposed that it was merely an error. 
The Chairman said, if the hon. proprietor 
would reflect for a moment, he would be 
sensible that he was doing an act of 
great injustice in holding out an intima¬ 
tion that this statement was not prepared 
in good faith. Every information should 
be afforded, and the grounds of the cal¬ 
culation would he laid before the Court. 
The lion, proprietor might then show 
his superior knowledge of calculation, 
and shake the account, if he could ; but 
he ought to pause before he made an 
insinuation against a highly respectable 
officer. It was an act of injustice which 
he could not suffer to pass unnoticed. 
Mr, Weeding said it was admitted that 
the claims of the widows and children of 
men who were not now married were 
taken into the calculation. If so, it was 
contrary to the common sense of the 
thing, and he had u right to comment 
on it. The Chairman.—Does not the 

resolution of the Court of Proprietors 
embrace the claims of the widows and 
children of our maritime service ? Does 
it not propose one-half the amount of 
their husband’s annuity during widow¬ 
hood, and to children the usual allow¬ 
ance ? Mr.Weeding said his observation 
was, that the calculation had the appear¬ 
ance of not haring been framed in good 
faith, but that it might have been occa¬ 
sioned merely by error, therefore he had 
called for information on the subject. 
The motion was negatived on a show of 
hands. Mr. Weeding then moved— 
"That the particulars of the■ estimate 
upon which the Court of Directors have 
computed the amount of their first and 
second grants of compensation be laid 
before this Court." Sir C. Forbes se- 
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conded tlie motion. Tlie Chairman ob¬ 
served, that the word partiralani" whs 
rather indefinite. No wish, however, 
existed to withhold any information from 
the hon. proprietor.' He would take 
that opportunity of stating, that words 
had been used by the hon. proprietor 
which were calculated to give pain. He 
had imputed bad faith in the formation 
of the estimate which had been so often 
referred to. There was not, he would 
tell the hon. proprietor, any officer of 
that Company who deserved, or ought 
to be exposed to, such an insinuation. 
He did, therefore, hope that the hon. 
proprietor would recall the offensive 
word, or would explain it. Mr.Weeding 
was sorry that his explanation had not 
been understood. He had said that tlie 
error was of so grave a nature, that it 
gave rise to the appearunce of had faith; 
but certainly he had not imputed had 
faith to any one. It appeared to him, 
and so he hod stated it, to he an error 
against common sense, He knew not 
who the party was that hud made the 
calculation. Whether it was the Secre¬ 
tary or the Accountant-General lie knew 
not. He meant to cast no imputation on 
any person. He spoke merely of the 
general principle of the thing. He begged 
therefore, to recall every thing that looked 
like imputation against any party. He 
considered the matter as the result of 
error, and of error alone. Mr. Twining 
observed that he, and he was sure many 
others, never supposed that the resolu¬ 
tion of that Court contemplated the re¬ 
lief of widows and children 1h prospect a. 
If that formed an item iu the calculation, 
then some goodarose from this discussion, 
since it led to the knowledge of that fact. 
Undoubtedly, it never had entered his 
contemplation that the resol iftion was to 
take such an enlarged scope. It was im¬ 
portant that the calculation should stand 
on fair aud hhnest grounds, and not on a 
proposition that never entered the ideas 
of gentlemen on that side of the bar. The 
Chairman said the directors could only 
take the resolution of tin- Court of I'ro- 
prietora as it stood; and he was asto¬ 
nished to bear gentlemen say that wi¬ 
dows and children were not included in 
it. The directors did not know what tin* 
proprietors might have intended, and, in 
fact, it now appeared that they them 
selves scarcely knew what they intended. 
Sir C. Forbes said he did not understand 
that the widows and children of those 
officers who might marry hereafter were 
to be included in the resolution. Mr. 
Twining did not think the resolution 
was meant to benefit those who were not 


now in existence. The Chairman said 
he would put a case. Would the hon. 
proprietor make a distinction between 
those children of a maritime officer who 
were born before the resolution was 
passed, and those who might happen 
to be horn afterwards i (a laugh), Mr* 
Twining would not make such a distinc* 
tion, because all the children would be 
the offspring of a marriage entered into 
before the. resolution was agreed to. Mr. 
Weeding said this was a question that 
ahonid not be argued with sophistry 
Such a course might excite a smile, hut 
it was inconsistent with the importance 
of the subject. Their great object ought 
to be to do justice. The Chairman did 
not know what the hon proprietor meant 
by sophistry, or to whom he applied the 
word. He was no sophister, and he was 
as little inclined to treat a grave subject 
liirhlly as the hon. proprietor. He had 
merely asked a plain question; and he 
would maintain, that the resolution in¬ 
cluded all the widows and children pf 
officers who died after it was agreed to- 
He regretted tiiat they had ho long been 
debating this question, very unprofitably 
and unnecessarily, it was now before ano¬ 
ther tribunal, and be had no doubt that 
it would be decided on just principles. 
The motion was agreed to. Mr.Weeding 
moved for “an account of the aunual 
average duties of customs and tonnage 
duties received at Bombay, together 
with the drawbacks, specifying the par¬ 
ticular articles as far as possible/’— 
Agreed to. Sir C Forbes wished for 
explanation with reference to a payment 
of 7,600/. on account of the King’s es¬ 
tablishment at Canton, which he con¬ 
ceived tlie Company had no right to pay. 
He also desired information on the im¬ 
portant subject of steam-navigation to 
India; and should like to have some 
light thrown on the recent proceedings 
at Coorg. The father of the rajah of 
that territory, whom they had deposed, 
had been the long and tried friend of 
the Company, and badly lie had been re¬ 
warded The Chairman answered, that 
the 7,600/. had been granted as a sort 
of compromise, by which a very impor¬ 
tant point was accomplished — namely, 
the removal of the tonnage duties at 
Canton. With respect to the question 
of steam-navigation to India, lie admit¬ 
ted that it was highly desirable that a 
speedy communication should be csta- 
between this country and all 
parts of India. It was, however, a ques¬ 
tion of means ; and it must be inquired 
whether the object sought to be attained 
was fully worth the probable expend!- 
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twrc. Government h.iri gone to the ex¬ 
pense of 20,000/. in -rying the experi¬ 
ment. But with that the Company bad 
nothing to do. it was intended in Fe¬ 
bruary next to send the Malta mail to 
Alexandria. The lirst steamer, by the 
Government, would also he despatched 
from Bombay in February, carrying a 
mail to Suez. The question would be, 
whether they could make arrangements 
for the regular transmission of mails 
between India and Suez, it wuuld cer¬ 
tainly be a valuable object, if it could 
be attained; but the question then to be 
considered was, whether it whs worth 
the expense. It was, however, under 
consideration. TheCourt of Directors, 
in what they had done, haJ shown that 
they were not willing to run wildly for¬ 
ward with project!*, without properly 
feeling their ground. As to the proceed¬ 
ings at Coorg, it would he for the su¬ 
preme Government to justify them ; and 
doubtless they would be able to do so. 
It was much to b * regretted that an an¬ 
cient ally of this country should he pla¬ 
ced in sneh a situation ; for, undoubt¬ 
ed!)’, the father of the individnsl alluded 
to had done the Company excellent ser¬ 
vice. He was one of their most favo¬ 
rite allies, nnd he was sure that no other 
considerations but those of necessity 
coidtl have induced the Government of 
India to act with hostility towards him. 
Mr. Fielder observed, that the expense 
of the government of India amounted to 
the enormous sum of 6,016,000/ per 
annum, it was essential, therefore, in 
cider to raise revenue to meet such a 
charge, that every encouragement 
should be given to the manufactures 
and agriculture of India. He wished to 
know whether any negotiation was pen¬ 
ding between the Board of Control and 
the Court of Directors with respect to 
the equalization of the duty on sugars ! 
The Chairman said a petition had been 
drawn up and agreed to by that Court, 
suggesting such an equalization, it was 
presented to Parliament at the instance 
of the Court of Proprietors, by the Pre¬ 
sident of the Board of Control, but it 
has produced no effect. He had an in¬ 
terview with that gentleman on the *ub- 
jiect, and be could state that he took a 
warm interest in the subject. He hoped 
lhat in the next session it would be 
brought before Parliament with better 
•access. The circumstances which ope¬ 
rated against the equalization were, in 
his mind, very much diminished. It 
could no longer be said that the claims 
for equalization would prejudice the 
West India interest. It was formerly 


said that the West Indians had a vast 
capital at stake, which would be depre¬ 
ciated in value by this competition. But 
that ground could not now be takes in 
the same manner, because those parties 
had, or would receive from Parliament, 
a very large consideration. Mr. Grant 
was anxious to support the agriculture 
and commerce of India, in order to se¬ 
cure the general prosperity of the coun¬ 
try ; and lie hoped that that right ho a 
gentleman would in the next session of 
Parliament take an active part in giving 
to India that to which it was fairly en¬ 
titled—the right to send its produce to 
this country on fair and equal terms. 
Sir C. Forbes said, the manufactures of 
India ought to be allowed to come into 
this country on terms of reciprocity— 
a system which was very often menti¬ 
oned, but which was never acted upon. 
The Chairman said, he should be very 
happy to see that system of reciprocity; 
but still he feared that the advantages 
which we possessed, in consequence of 
our machinery, would prevent India 
from competing with the manufactures 
of this country, particularly with re¬ 
ference to cotton. 

East Indxa House., September 24,1834. 
The Court of Directors of the East India 
Company hereby give notice, that they 
have directed the Government of Bom¬ 
bay to dispatch the Hugh Lindsay steam 
vessel on or about the 10th of February 
next from Bombay, so as to admit of her 
arriving at Sue/, in time to meet a branch 
packet which the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty have intimated their 
intention of despatching from Malta to 
Alexandria, and which will leave Alex¬ 
andria, on its return to Malta, on or 
about the 15th, and not later than the 
20 of Match next. And the Court also 
give notice, that they have further direct¬ 
ed that the Hugh Lindsay shall remain 
at Suez till the arrival of the London 
mail, which will be dispatched by the 
Mediterranean packet from Falmouth on 
the 3rd of March next. 

A beautiful chemical preparation of 
Arrow Root has been recently produced 
by Messrs. Whitney of Shrewsbury, 
under the name of Abemethy's food, 
which we consider as decidedly the most 
wholesome and strengthening food for 
persons in a delicate state of health, and 
peculiarly adapted for infants, and far 
superior to Sago, Gruel, &c. It is a very 
great recommendation that it never turns 
add on the stomach. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMO¬ 
TIONS, &c. in the King’s army, serving 
in India and the Colonies.—vies Office, 
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Aug. 1, 1834.—4th rag, L. D. Cornet J. 
Vernon to be Lieut, without purchase, 
vice Ellis, dec. dated 9th Feb. Cornet 

R. Knox, to be Lieut, by purchase, vice 
Vernon, whose promotion by purchase 
has not taken place.—2nd rep. root. G. 

S. Moodie, Gent, to be Ensign by pur¬ 
chase, vice Newcome, appointed to the 
95th rcg. foot. 3rd rag. Foot. Lieut.W. 
II. S. Rainey has been permitted to re¬ 
sign his commission.—'4th reg. Foot. 
Lieut. C. C. Elrington from the li. p. of 
55th foot, to be Lieut, vied Hall, ap¬ 
pointed to 52nd reg. foot.—9th reg. foot. 
Ensign J. W. Robinson to lie Lieut, by 
purchase, vice Webster who retires; En¬ 
sign C. M. Creagh from 99lh foot, to be 
Ensign, vice Robinson.—39th Foot. J. 
Me. Gregor, M.O. to be Ass. Surgeon, 
vice Martin, appointed to the stuff.— 
40tli Knot. Cadet 11. 11 Bennett, from 
IK M. College to be Ensign by purchase, 
vice Maxwell appointed to 59tn reg. foot. 
—58th Foot. Lieut. O. S. Blachford to 
he Captafn by purchase, vice Hartford 
who retires, Ensign Hon. T. Leslie to be 
Lieut, by pun-hose, nee Blachford; En¬ 
sign J. P. Maxwell from 40th foot, to be 
Ensign vice Leslie.—99tli Foot. G. L. 
Hamilton, Gent, to be Ensign by pur¬ 
chase, vice Creagh appointed to 9tn foot. 
—Cape Mouuted Riflemen.G E.Caunon, 
Gent, to be Ensign by purchase, vice 
Morris, who retires.—12th August 57th 
foot. Ensign F. H. Jackson to be Lieut, 
by purchase, vice Worsley, whose pro¬ 
motion by purchase has noftaken place. 
—Cadet L, Frost from R. M. College to 
he Ensign without purchase, vice Wors¬ 
ley deceased, — 58th foot. J. S, Robson, 
Gent, to be Ensign by purchase vice 
Cragie who retires.—97th fiJbt Major J. 
Campbell (lAte of the 57th foot) from 
the h. p. unattached to be Major vice J. 
Tyler who exchanges.—Memo. Lt-Col. 
R. goodie upon h. p. of the 104th foot 
and Lt -Col. J. Morisset upon h p. un¬ 
attached have been permitted to retire 
from the army by the sale of unattached 
LieuL-Colonelciet they being about to 
become settlers in the Colonies.—15th 
Aug. 4th reg. L. D. Cornet W. Jones 
from b. p, of the 1st Dragoon Guards to 
be Cornet repaying the difference vice 
Knox promoted. — 22nd Aug. 4th r-g. 
L. D. P, Kemp, Gent, to be Cornet by 
purchase vice Jones who retires.—2nd 
reg. foot. G. N. K. A. Yonge, Gent, to be 
Ensign by purchase vice Fanshawe ap¬ 
pointed to 52nd foot.—3rd foot. Ensign 
J'. H. Cameron from 12th foot to be En¬ 
sign vice Netterville who exchanges.— 
50th foot. Capt. Hon. J. C. Best from h. 
p. unattached to be Captain vice H. Des- 


Vonx who exchanges receiving the diffe¬ 
rence.— P7th foot Maj.-Gen. Sir T. Rey- 
nell, Bart. And K. C. R. from 99th font 
to he Colonel vice Doyle drccaied — 
99th loot. Mftjor-Genernl Kir C. Camp¬ 
bell, K. C. B. to he Colonel vice 
Keynell appointed to 87th regiment. 
12th Sept. 9th Foot. Lieut J. Spring 
from 12th foot to be Lieut, vice Collier 
who exchanges.—57tl» Foot. Lieut, J. 
Gray, to be Captain by purchase, vice 
Gregory who retires; Ensign J.MockJcr, 
to lie Lieut, by purchase, vice Gray; H. >• 
P. Faunt, Gent, to be Ensign by purchase', 
vice Mockler.— 61st Foot. Lieut. F. Bar¬ 
low to be Captain by purchase, vice 
Gavnor who retires; Ensign J. A Shaw, 
to be Lieut, by purchase, vice Barlow; 
F. Stephens, Gent, to he Ensign by pur¬ 
chase, vice Shaw.—26th Sept. 4th rcg. 
Foot. Brevet Major J. II. Phelps, from 
51st foot to be Major without purchaae, 
vice Ilovenden, dec. —(ilst Foot. Lieut. 
W Ward to be Adjutant,' vice Barlow, 

S iromoted.—97tl» Foot Ensign M. E. L. 
lurrowes to be Lieut, without purchase, 
vice Austin, promoted in 51st foot. En- . 
sign T. Earls from h. p. 6th West India 
Rcg. to be Ensign vice Burrowes. 

Ea*i India Company's Army , l.ft Aug. 
—The under-mentioned officers of the 
East India Co.’s service to have a step 
of rank by Brevet in bis Majesty’s array 
in the East Indies, only for distinguish¬ 
ed service in the field. To be Majors, 
Capt. R. W. Pogson, 47th Bengal, N. 
I.; Capt. A. Wight, late 23rd, Bengal,-^ 
N. 1.; Capt. 1). Anderson, 29th, Ben¬ 
gal, N. I., and Capt. N. Penny, 69th 
Bengal,N. L, 19th Jan.—15th August. 
The undermentioned Cadets of the East 
India Co.’s service to have temporary 
rank of Ensigns during the period of 
their bring placed under the command 
of Col. Pasley, of the Royal Engineers, 
at Chatham, for field instructions in the 
art of sapping and mining. C. C. John* 
ston, J. Hill, and If. Wood. 

arrivals of ships.— Sept 1st,Liver¬ 
pool, Diadem, Croft, Bengal, March 8th; 
Portsmouth, Sir Joseph Banks, Danieil. 

S. Wales, March 26th; Sept. 3rd/ 
Margate, Courier, Palmer, Cape, June 
20th; Sept 4th, Liverpool, Sanguenay, 
Stewart, Manilla, May 2nd; Laura,Tay- 
lor, Mauritius, May 17th ; Sep.5, Dover, 
Mary, Turcan, Manilla, May 17th; Sep. 
Iltb, Downs,Norval, Collish.V.D. Land, 
May 1st; Sep. 15th, Portsmouth, Water¬ 
loo, Cow, Bengal, April 14th; Plymouth, 
Columbia, Booth, Singapore, April 26th; 
Deal, Solus, Criekinay, Cape, July 12th; 
Sep 16th, Portsmouth, Robert Qu&ile, 
Bleasdale, Ceylon, July 12th; Sep.20th, 
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Falmouth, Morning Star, Linton,CWlon, 
July 12th; Sep. 23rd, Isle of Wight, 
Brookline, Piene, China, April 16tb; 
Sep. 27th, Seilly, Asia, Ritchie, Batavia. 

ARRIVALS OF PASSENGERS.— Per Sir 
Joseph Banks , from N. S, Wales. —Mrs. 
Balcombe and MissAbell; Major Hoven- 
don. 4th Rwr. died at sea, 4tfa May; M. 
iVuci; F. Rothery, Esq.; R. Bonrke, 
Esq.; Dr. Suches; CapL and Mrs.Wil¬ 
lis. Per Norval , from V. D. Land.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Furlong and son ; Miss 
Briggs; Mr. John Bryan; Mr. John 
' Burnley and three children, Miss Burn¬ 
ley, Master Burnley. Per Watrrloo,from 
Bengal.— Capt. Johnson, N I.; Doctor 
Francis, N. 1.; Dr. Sproulc, R. W.; 
Master Tuttle; Miss Ambrose, Master 
Ambrose; (from Calcutta.) Master 
Campbell; (from Vizajapafam.) Mrs. 
Blake, Mr. Blake, and Mr. Wm. Blake; 
(from St. Helena.) 

departures op siups.— September 
1st, Downs, Fgham, Turner, Cape ; 
Liverpool, Mediterranean, Pugh, van 
Dianna's .Land and Hew South Wales ; 
Sept.2nd, Portsmouth, Duke of Argyle, 
Briton, Cape Madras and Bengal; Ports¬ 
mouth, Childs Harold, Lancaster, Ben¬ 
gal ; Portsmouth, Buckinghamshire, 
Hopkins, Bombay; Liverpool, Duncan, 
Randall, .China; Plymouth, (Rdtswell, 
Wells, Cape; 5tli, Downs, Iris, Mack- 
wood, Pape and Ceylon; Downs, Eagle, 
Patterson, Mauritius : Plymouth, Alge¬ 
rine, De Rocs, Cape; 6th, Downs, Fe- 
neila, Bosworth, St. Helena ; '11101088 
Harrison, Harrison, V. D. Land and 
N. S. Wales ; Cowes, Olivia, Roome, 
Cape', 7th, Liverpool, Ann, Mac Alpine, 
Rio, V. 1>. Land, and N. S. Wales; 
September 7th, Portsmouth, Larkins, 
Plgram, Cape Madras and Bengal ; 

7 th, Portsmouth,Orient, White, Bengal; 

9 th, Portsmouth, Lady Flora, Ford, Ma¬ 
dras and Bengal; 9th, Downes, Eliza 
Taylerson, Saunders, New South Wales; 
9th, Downs Favorite, Cobb, Singasson ; 
llth, Portsmouth, Undaunted, Millar, 
Now South Wales 12th, Portsmouth, 
Swiftaure, Wild, Gibralter and Cape ; 
l3tb, Ports. AugustaJessie,Edenboropgh, 
*VJ).L.; 15th, Portsmouth, Forth, Hut* 
tou.N-S.W.; 17th, Portsmouth, Henry 
Bell, Wesley, Mauritius; 19th, Porta. 
Dutchess of Northumberland, Jobling, 
N.S.W.; 19th, Ports. Eliza,Harris,Cape; 
90th, Downs, Lotas, Gore, Launceston; 
28th, Portsmouth, Zenobia, Owen, Cape 
ondBengal; Sheerness, Bengal Merchant, 
Campbell. N. S. Wales Portsmouth, Lady 
Kennaway, Bolton,VJ>.Land; Sep. 21st, 
Liverpool, Royal Saxon, Renner, N.S.W; 
Deal, Sally Ann, Haydon, Cape; 28rd, 
Downs, Symmetry, Stevens, Mauritius & 


Ceylon; Greenwich, Tronic, King, Bom¬ 
ba}'; 24th, Sir John Rae Reid, Haig,V.D. 
L. and N. S. W.; 25th, Gravesend,Abber- 
ton, Sliuttlcworth, Madras and Bengal. 

marriages.— 30th August at Saint 
George's Hanover-square, Chas. Evans, 
Esq. late of E. I. Co's. Service to Ca¬ 
therine 3rd daughter of R. Ferguson, 
Esq. of Deptford —2nd Sept. W. F. 
M'Culloch, Esq. grandson of the late 
Gen. M'Culloch E. I. Co's. Service to 
Elizabeth eldest daughter of Surgeon 
Hamilton of Omagh.— 2nd, Rev. W. A. 
Weguelin of South Stoke, Sussex, to 
Fmma daughter of T. Hankey, Esq. of 
Portiand-pl.—At Mary-le-bone Church 
J. S. Crompton, Esq- M. P. to Mary, 
youngest daughter of the late Claud Alex¬ 
ander, Esq, of Ballochmyle, Ayrshire.— 
4 th at ditto Cap. E. T. Tronson 13ih foot 
to Emma 2nd daughter of H. Wylie, 
I5aq. of Somerset-at.—At St. George’s 
Hanover-square F. B. S. Wilder, Esq. to 
Augusta, daughter of the latoJohn and 
Hon. S. Cornwall of Grosvenor-place— 
5th at Bethnal Green, Mr. J.-Pinckney 
of Ipswich to Maria, widow of the late 
Mr. W. W. Cavendish of Calcutta.—6th 
atSt. Pancras'Church, James Puter,Esq. 
second son of the late Lt.-Gen. Pater, 
E. 1. Co’s. Service to Rosa second daugh¬ 
ter of John Croft, Esq. of Brunswick- 
row. Lately M. Thunder, Esq. of La- 
gore-co. Meath, to Mary Charlotte, 
daughter of the late Col. D. H. D’Alton, 
E. 1. Co’s Service. — 9th at Tunbridge 
Wells, Thtmas Henry, Lord Dabzell, 
eldest son of the Earl of Carnwatte to 
Mary Anne relict of the lnte J. Blacli- 
ford, Esq. of Altadone, Co. Wicklow, 
and eldest daughter of the late Rt. Hon. 
H. Gr&ttdh.—20tn at Dover, Capt C. 
Sturt, late of 39th Reg. to Charlotte 
Christiana, eldest daughter of the late 
Col. Greene, Auditor General of Bengal. 

BlRTiis.—27tb August in Blessing toa¬ 
st. the Lady of Capt. Lyste, Queen’s 
Royals of a Se n.—3rd at Boulogne the 
Lady of Capt. Thacker of a Daughter. 
—I4tb the Hon. Mrs. Seymour Bathurst 
of & Daughter. 

, .deaths.— 18tb August in Salop, Cor¬ 
set E. Tayler, 6th reg. Bengal L. C.— 
23rd at the Manse of Jnveresk Col. F. P. 
Stewart E. 1. Co’s. Serv.—28th in Ches¬ 
terfield-street, Thos. Snodgrass, Esq. 
late of Madras Co’s. Service. — 31st at 
Greenwich Major Jaa. Franklin 1st reg. 
Bengal L. C. — At Leeds Col. Sir M. 
M'Creagh, C. B. K. C. H. — 1st Sept, at 
Frankfort on the Maine, CapL Cumber- 
lege late Commander in E. 1. Co’s. Serv. 
—At Foxdown Wellington, Harriet wife 
of J. W. Lewis, Esq. late fi. 1. Co's. 
Madras Establishment. 
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XXAGAZINB. 

ON THE APPLICATION OP BRITISH CAPITAL 

TO INDIA. 

t 

The capital of Great Britain is boundless? No country in any 
age of the world ever possessed suoh amazing self-created 
sources of affluence. She has scarcely any territory* and the 
soilflf that territory is by no naeafl#HtMure% rich* and her 
clirrtfe is ungenial, and her coasts are laved by fierce and turbfe> 
lent seas, and her population, we might have observe^ lt> 
amount, not to be thought of as remarkable* yet* her wealth*-* 
her actually realised wealth, surpasses (let us except Prance), 
that of all the nations of Europe combined! Great Britain has so 
much wealth, so much capital, she knows not what to do with 
it. She embarks it in the most visionary speculations; Invests 
it in foreign stooks, loses it in Foreign loans, dissipates it in 
South-sea bubbles, squanders it in fanatical domestic projects, 
lavishes it with a frightful prodigality on the emptiest of enter¬ 
prises—all in demonstration that she is mistress of this stupen¬ 
dous wealth, but little in demonstration truly that she' faff 
wits about to apply it. *That she has it, appears, indeed* to he 
enough for her; for she expends it where there is no prospect 
of return, its ungrateful, unprofitable endeavours which never 
recompense the trouble of a thought. In this latter commen¬ 
tary, we can allude only to her cultivation of her fields for 
grain, fields which nature never intended should produce grain* 
and which would never have been contemplated with such a 
purpose* if the capital exhausted on them had been under the 
management of the slightest sagacity. She maintains tracts of 
territory in cultivation; which call nearly for the expenditure 
of a capital great enough to purchase the dominions of any se¬ 
cond-rate German potentate, and this too, while the same capi¬ 
tal applied to the agriculture of her colonies* and in prefer- , 
ence to that of India* would realise a profit only too prodigious 
to bring within the limits of computation, But of this* British 
capitalists have not thought, nor the British government in its 
infatuation allowed, and while the Canadas on the one hand* 
kaet India and Col. Magazine, X ol . viii. No. 46, Nor. g p 
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the Cape, Van Diemen's Land, and New South Wales on the 
other would, did the earn laws not exist, supply her redun¬ 
dantly, and, therefore, cheaply with grain, India, were British 
capital applied in developing her riches, would supply her 
with almost every conceivable,article of raw pcodnce, on which 
the activity o^her looms ai^,machinery of every description de¬ 
pends. From the period of the partial opening of the India 
trade,, or wh^p Mr. Canning presided over the Board of Control, 
British capital has certainly, in some degree, been directed in 
that channel, but scarcely with an advantageous result: and the 
reason of the small advantage which accrued is easy to be di¬ 
vined. The capital was applied, but wrongly applied, applied 
to a mistaken object. The merchants of England set about 
pouring English manufachirers into India, while India abounded 
with her own. To procure any purchase of these manufactures, 
any mart for them, incredible sacrifices were necessary to be sub¬ 
mitted to. The goods were sold at a price infinitely below 
their cost, infinitely below their cost in the first instance of 
production, and infinitely below their cost of freightage, ware¬ 
housing, sale, besides the other expenses incident on exporta¬ 
tion. Thus British capitalists lost in the speculation, lost in the 
earlier commencement of the speculation, but, not, it is granted, 
ultimately. Capital was sunk in creating marts ; marts, it is 
true, were through this means forced into, and flourishingly con¬ 
tinue in existence, but still the capital was applied to a wrong 
object, and began in its operations at a wrong end. The mis¬ 
chief to India was incalculable, and is in action even at the present 
day. The mischief is this, it destroys the manufacturing in¬ 
dustry of India, without allowing scope to her agricultural. 
The hands that were driven from the di&taff, were they directed 
to the plough, a momentary embarrassment might have been 
felt by certain of her classes, but the evil would havo rectified 
itself. As it is, the classes formerly engaged in manufactures, 
are now without employ, are now without the means necessary 
to sustain existence, and the Company, their paternal rulers 
know this and knew it, and yet were, and still are resolved in 
keeping from it its only remedy* vis., the application of British 
capital to her soil. But we say, let British capitalists, yea, 
the British multitudes at length bestir themselves, 
ntf look into this question of the resources of India as the subject 
merits, British capital wants scope wherein to expand, and 
the British world wants India to sustain it against the 
world ; consequently, let colonization be carried into effect as 
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regards India, and in this the capital of England will find legiti¬ 
mate sources of vent, and the people of England the surest 
guarantee of the preservation to them of their Indian sovereignty. 
The theme is full of the most lively interest; none can exceed 
it; the condition of the World at large, the new features politi¬ 
cally of the era, the recollection of Russia, of Great Britain 
above all, of India, whom we have so ihal-treated and abused' 
abundantly attracted to it, and confer npon it an importance, a 
vitality, we might say, surpassing that of any other topic the 
times have given rise to. British capital applied to the land of 
India would produce consequences, before which Prance, and 
America, and the civilized globe, in short, might become in¬ 
timidated. Let the British capitalist entertain the subject] let 
him reflect, that capital applied to the growth of rice; fbr ex¬ 
ample, in India, wonlcT obviate the exigence of our calling for 
it from America; not that rice is so essential to us as cotton, 
which is the grand staple in our trade with America, but which 
might be the grand staple in our trade with India. No region 
of the earth has the capabilities to produce cotton in the same 
exuberance and excellence as India, Besides, India has im¬ 
measurable tracts, whose richness being the guarantee of end¬ 
less production in amount would also ih 'variety. Never Was 
there such a theatre for the play of capital as there is in India. 
What it might effect there, are wonders ! What the'Co-ope- 
ting energies of Great pritain and India in the present age 
might effect, is beyond the boundaries of human power to cal¬ 
culate. Great Britain has enslaved India, it is time she should 
enfranchise her; she has plundered her, it is time she should 
invest her with a portion of wealth. What has she done for 
India ? Beasts of prey still roam over the loveliest of her'domains; 
the banks of her rivers are still deserts; she has neither roads 
nor aqueducts, nor canals on the face of her territory; she has 
no granaries nor gardens; hardly an edifice appropriated to a 
public object. Were Britain driven out of India to-morrow, she 
would have left—no other monument than that of an iron and 
unendurable despotism. The millions would execrate her—Hin¬ 
doo and Mussulman shoutout against her! Butlt is hot too late 
—the last hour r* stealing upon her; but it has not'stole. Still 
she has breath, only let her profit by it. Allow the tide, we say, 
of colonization to flow towards, and ramify throughout, the vales 
oflndia. Not the tidelof Hibernian pauperism, nor Gaelic penury, 
but that of the wealth and intelligence of England herself. De¬ 
stroy those accursed monopolies, which, like mill-stones, hang 
about her neck, drawing her down to a hopeless perdition. 
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Give her freedom, give her energies the power of action, and 
wisdom; political foresight, to direct them in their coarse. A 
greet writer has mid, “ It k not by putting nstmint upon free¬ 
dom, Iwt by exciting the interests of mdmduak, that morality 
and genets! prosperity am. bfest promoted/’ Tins it the doctrine 
which* in the case of India, should be seen to operate, but which 
will never be seen to operate till the fikb is off the eyes of Eng¬ 
land* and she is enabled to understand how far her own and the 
interests of India are identical. “ It k not nature, but ignorance,’* 
observes that enlightened Frenchman, Say, “ and bad govern¬ 
ment, which limit the productive powers of industry.” Stimu¬ 
late, urge we, the industry of India; stimulate it through the 
agency of British capital, directed by British enterprise and 
wisdom. Is it not scandalising, that while the wealth of Eng¬ 
land is prostituted to *the views of foreign profligates—Miguel, 
the autocrat, and not so late since to that arch-swindler of the 
Peninsular—Ferdinand, or that while it is sunk in such Tory 
interests as the corn-laws, or, and which is not the moot to be 
deprecated, bound up in a napkin, India should be left a wil¬ 
derness, and her people roaming through the desolation beg¬ 
gared, destitute, and uncompassionatcd! Turning to the capi¬ 
talists of this country, we say, embark some portion of your 
redundant riches, in speculations of Indian agriculture. Grow 
there sugar, rice, cotton, indigo, even wheat, even tea; encou¬ 
rage the silkworm, the culture of drugs, deleterious, perhaps, to 
the physical health of the human race, but in the process of 
production realising a moral benefit—tobacco and opium; above 
all, abolish the monopolies of those drugs and that of salt, and 
you will have founded opulence add greatness for yourselves, 
and bestowed happiness on India. 


INDIAN REMINISCENCES. 

Imagination is at a loss to conceive a spectacle of more 
sovereign loveliness than Morning in the East. The senses 
are ravished by it, the sout—wrapt in Elysium. There, the 
Jr»t heralds of the sun are zephyrs; and how entrancing to feel 
fH$ breath of their early freshness! Draw aside, throw, open 
all—curtain and casement, and Venetian—at once step forth, and 
inclining your form against the balustrade of your balcony, yield 
every faculty to the intoxicating influence of the moment! As 
yet, indeed, the orb is not visible, but the night-dews are dis¬ 
persing, and the clouds are gathering and fast retreating to 
newer homes, and the first warble of birds break upon your 
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car, and the first ripple of waves. In climes of the torrid cone 
there is no boot of the moon, eveningor midnight, comparable 
to this. It compensates for scorching heat, bodily and mental 
we&risomenesa,and not only compensates, but provide sen enjoy* 
ment beyond all that dream could fiction, or fiction dream. 
Every sense is regaled. It is then that flowers diffuse their 
fragrance—that the aromatic perfume of orange-blossoms fills 
the air; that coolness resuscitates the frame; that the wearied 
Hindoo, no longer weary, hastening, reaches the ghauts of 
those sacred streams, whose marbled steps descending thence, 
in performance of the ritual of bis religion, plunges laving his 
limbs, whilst pouring forth his orisons, amidst the floods, to that 
Jehovah, who is Brahma, God, the Divinity of those floods. 
Then comes the Sun ! not gradually, but in one sudden and as¬ 
tounding burst. Then comes the Sun, in a chariot.of gold*—i n 
a chariot of all-burnished gold—and then, leap the hills, arid 
peal the groves, and scintillate the billows, and echo the voices 
df children, and of women, and of men, and burn the hearts of 
the pilgrims, who, on that foreign strand, behold, alter on 
bended knee, having awaited, the Br&t lustre and beam of the 
coming of their God. Such is the first hour of morning in the 
East,—and the second, let us expend in strolling through the 
precincts of— An Indian Village. 

An Indian Village! Does not the fancy instantly conjure be¬ 
fore it a picture ? And, truly, in the distance, picture an Indian 
Village is. Embosomed amidst the thickest clustering of mangos, 
bananas, palms of endless profusion, beauty, and variety, sec, 
yonder it lies, calling up all our most exquisite associations as we 
gaze of primeval innocence, simplicity, and repose.* It is dis¬ 
figured by no formality of arrangement, but here is a cabin, and 
there a cabin, just as convenience, or beauty* of site might recom¬ 
mend. How charming the scene ! And advancing upon it, we 
perceive, that through its whole extent it is watered by a mean¬ 
dering nullah or riviflet, and that it is populous, so populous, 
that at every moment an ejaculation of surprise escapes ut. On 
this side, and on that—every where—the eye is greeted by the 
date and cocoa; the cocoa, that rises with such a matchless, 
woman-grace, and the date, whose back is so embellished, and 
whose fruit depends with such veritable tropical exuberance. 
And, presently, and we espy, that patriarch of all oriental trees 
—the banian, yes, tho venerable, and, ob, how venerated ba¬ 
nian. Now, it is under this tree, when the earth lies bathed in 
moon-light, and myriads of glow-worms sport and frolic among 
and illumine with millioned tints every branch and leaf of tho 
dark and luxuriant foliage, that the villagers congregate, and 
wile away hours of the most serene and beautiful portion of their 
existence. It is under this tree, when .the sultriness of day has 
given place to the revivifying airs of midnight, that aged and 
youthful of the village alike assemble, that the minstrel with his 
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tumboora comes,drawing after him happy and laughing throngs, 
the lisping urchin from his mother's arms,to the lover all-absorb¬ 
ed in the enchanted dream of the perfections of his mistress—it is 
under this tree, the dance, with all its innocent mirthfulness is 
enacted, that the bond of fellowship is indulged in, till more 
closely drawn, that the old, steeped in the remembrances of 
their youth, renew, as it were, the era of their youth, and that 
the young, revelling in dreams of futurity, lose the oonscious- 
uess of present identity. It is under this tree, in short—the ba¬ 
nian, in appearance at once so unique and grand, and in asso¬ 
ciation so eminently poetic, that the most felicitous sentiments 
of the heart, weave the mystic web of a beautiful consummation. 
An Indian Village in the distance, or by moonlight is then, it is 
granted, sufficiently picturesque; but do not enter it, do not 
scrutinise it, or the charm vanishes—it has escaped! It will not 
do, however, to regard objects only with the eye of a limner,and 
an Indian village is a topic for the mind of a politician. Tlje 
hovel of the Hindoo is chiefly constructed of canes of the bam¬ 
boo. Gaze within, at the interior of the dwelling, and what 
will recompense for that sense of final wretchedness, it will inevi¬ 
tably have inspired you with ? What do you discover? A floor ■ 
of mud; to admit light to the view of its intolerable misery,a hole 
rudelythrust through its fragile frame-work,as we have described 
it, of cane, or possibly, a wall, more substantial, it is conceded, 
but how unutterably disgustfuli—of mingled clay and horse-dung 
—a mat, serving alternately for a couch, and through an cflbrt 
of no small ingenuity of contrivance, fora door; and next, in 
the order of its culinary, aud (totality) of its household utensils 
—an earthern pot for curry, by its side, a second for rice, and, 
standing aloof at short distance, a third, in which is held thft 
consecrated water of the Ganges. A Hindoo cabin, this is its 
interior coup-d'ceil , with what idea of the comfort, also civi¬ 
lization, of its inmates, does it not impress you! And with these 
features, combine those which fill up tfio insterstices, children 
naked as in the hour of their birth; in their growth of limb, 
like their parents, stunted from insufficiency and unfitness of 
food, and cradled in that sloth of servile ignorance and su¬ 
perstition, which so denotes the lowest stage of corruption and 
degeneracy. This is the reality, how shall wo be pardoned for 
destroying the ideal of an Indian Village ? But, away! to 
another topic. 

, ^ An observation which, at every moment, recurs to the atten¬ 
tion in India, is the wide distinctive difference between the Hin¬ 
doo and Moosulmaun. In outward aspect, in the very contour 
of limb, expression of countenance, they are unlike, it is impos¬ 
sible to see, and not feel theimmensedisparity. And yet to what 
shall it be ascribed? It is not the result of physical influence. 
The idolator at the shrine of Juggernaut, and the disciple of the 
Prophet, are of one country, occupy the same soil, inhale the 
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same atmosphere, yet do they constitute such distinct classes, 
that an Englishman may not sooner be discovered from a 
Spaniard—-a Greek from a Roman, than the Hindoo in the 
various regions of his birth, from the Moosulmaun who is 
seen at his side throughjthe same diversities of region. True, 
the Rajpoot is the antithesis of the Bengallee; but again, the 
Moosnlmann is the antithesis of both. The Rajpoot is heroic in 
stature, heroic in the mouldings of his form, noble in physiog¬ 
nomy, and as noble in the qualities of his mind. The Bengallee 
on the contrary, is abject in stature, of an aspect imevery regard, 
pitiful and mean, even of a sleek skin, and thoroughly despicable 
in his moral disposition. Yet is a Moosulmaun for ever Moosul¬ 
maun, and as incessantly to be distinguished from the Hindoo. 
The distinctive trait of the Moosulmaun is sensualism; that of 
the Hindoo, the negative of all sensualism. Each bear the 
prognostic of their varying character, each is irrefragably 
stamped with it. The Moosulmaun folds his arms, and reclines, 
abandoning himself to tho pleasures of iudolence, and the Hin¬ 
doo folds his arms, and in indolence—but not in the same apirit 
of indolence—it is in this exists the difference. The indolence 
of the one is voluptuous, that of the other listless; the latter, 
meditative; the former, evidently engrossed in a reverie of the 
senses. The Moosulmaun possesses a greater fullness in the sym¬ 
metry of his limbs, glories in the exuberance of his beard, when 
he is pleased, has a smile which appears to gush—but the Hin¬ 
doo wears no beard, pursues abstemiousness in all the instances 
of his appetites, and entirely removed from all extravagances of 
desire, smiles even with an acidity which in itself announces, 
how destitute is he of that lubricity of sensation which so in¬ 
tensely characterises thepther. Besides, while the Moosulmaun 
is carried away by ungovernable passion, the Hindoo knows no 
passion which his reason cannot subjugate, hence do they 
stand together, yet between them is there no link; they are 
children of the same territory, of the same hills, of the same 
valleys, yet are they as essentially distinct as although moun¬ 
tains and oceans reared barriers and intervened between them. 
Bo plastic it is impossible to refrain observing, are mens’ natures 
beneath the moulding power of sacerdotal, moral, and political 
government! And of this axiom need we seek for a more vivid 
illustration ? 

Among all my recollections, however, of the East, there is 
not one one so fascinating to me, as the ima^e 1 have before me 
of a Baboo's bride. It was my intimacy with the Baboo him¬ 
self that gained me the opportunity of so unusual a gratification, 
neither was 1 insensible to the greatness of the favour lavished 
on me, nor did my eye appreciate the less the loveliness of the 
object, of the sight of whom favour was constituted. And, 
truly it might prove a dangerous favour to have conferred on 
one not utterly impervious to the barb of Cupid; for, let me 
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confess, I never encountered & being 1 who so immediately be¬ 
witched me: decidedly, she was the most interesting Asiatic 1 
have ever bebeld. Rim was scarcely fourteen, bet her form was 
perfectly developed, and herfaoe of a very rich andf tetoark&ble 
order of beauty. Her smile, literally, was odoriferous; I coaid 
have fed on it to a butterfly. She reclined on an ottoman. 
Her dross was a tissue of gold and silver embroidery. I can 
give no minute analysis of its style, but 1 was struck with it, 
particularly with the veil, which at intervals concealing the 
whole visage, partially enveloped the entire of her form. The 
ensemble of the dress, however, appeared eminently graceful 
to me, infinitely more graceful than the stiff and tmpJetoresque 
garb of an English woman ; it was so flowing, fetterless, un con - 
fined; weighed down, perhaps, by a redundant accumulation 
of ornament; but ornament let it be remembered, of moat pre¬ 
cious gems, and, therefore, not sweepingly to be deprecated. 
Her complexion, although dark, was rich, smooth, and of a 
a brilliant polish—the complexion of an Esmeralda! I was per¬ 
mitted to address her, and 1 conversed with her in Hindustani. 
I had scarcely articulated a syllable, before 1 discovered that 
her bashfulness was extreme—that she was overwhelmed with 
bashfnlness. The effect was charming. The Baboo, however, 
was close at my side. With some effort she addressed me in 
retorn, and her voice was low, timid, and in its cadences win¬ 
ning-like music. By this time 1 was desperately enamoured, or 
at least, too much so to perceive, how lamentably wanting she 
was in every higher trait than that of personal beauty. The 
sweetness, indeed, of her moral disposition seemed out-pouring, 
but she wanted energy—soul! In this she was an exception to 
the generality of Hindoo women of rank, who frequently pos¬ 
sess superior cultivation of the intellectual faculties, and in this 
respect rise altogether above their corn-patriots, the Mahomme- 
dans, who are deemed fit only to the pleasures of a harem. To 
return, however, to my heroine, the deficiency l instance now, 

1 beg to repeat, I did not perceive at the time, and am con¬ 
scious of only as an after recollection; so that her charms, 
still it must be admitted, were transcendent, and well worthy 
not of the homage, bqt idolatry they met with from the heart 
of her lover. " Hence, so hard is it io find fault with thee, 
thou Eastern bride! So young, so gentle as thou art, so de¬ 
liciously beautiful—beautiful as the light of the new moon, 
and warm with the earliest out-gushing of the most luscious af- 
ffections! hence is it bard to find fault with thee thouEastern bride! 
Pity my churlishness that for a moment I should cease to look 
upon thee save, with the eye of absolute adoration. Yes, 1 am 
at your feet, Nemeera! at thine, whom 1 have already protested 
to have so blinded me with the excess of your loveliness* Be 
kind, beauteous, as thouwert ever fair Nemeera,and I.will forget 
your want of, or fiction for you a soul—Yea, even intellect, whose 
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rays to for outshine the utmost glory of the mere external form, 
though l would, yet cannot I love thee lest. I am your •lave l” 
Indeed the memory of the Baboo's bride haunts me—Wherefore 
in all enthusiasm of my heart’s worship, rest my adieus upon 
thee, Nemeera 1 


RUSSIA. 

Among all the subjects of political speculation with which the 
statesmen of the present age can occupy themselves, there is 
none approaching to the importance of this of Russia. For not 
only is it Great Britain it must interest, but Europe, but the 
world. A century earlier, and Russia was unknown to Europe 
even in name. Russia has now planted her standard in the 
heart of Europe. What a spectacle, nay, what an admonition! 
Why does it not speak trurapet-tongued to the patriotism of our 
senators ? France cannot behold, without staggering, the fright¬ 
ful ^ascendancy of such a power; neither can Austria, nor 
Prussia, nor Holland, behold its astonishing strides to. an. 
amazing aggrandizement, without an emotion of equal con¬ 
sternation. Great Britain cannot behold it, and beholding 
it remain passive — Great Britain, above all the conti¬ 
nental states, is interested in putting limits to the domi¬ 
nion of this barbarian; Great Britain must oppose Russia, 
must urge on the combined energies of Europe to oppose 
her, or in half a century, nay a quarter of a century, 
Russia will be found victor on the fields of Europe alone. 
There will appear but little exaggeration in this opinion, if we 
dedicate to it the consideration which is due. Let us remem¬ 
ber, that in 1816, the Cossacks revelled under the walls of 
Paris; let us remember, that since that ever memorable crisis, the 
progress throughout the world of the eaglets of Russia has been 
prodigious, rapid, systematic and perpetual. In a single cam¬ 
paign, the towers of Eristan—the Persian Monarchy itself 
humbled to her sway. In two campaigns, at Adrianople, she 
dictated terms to the empire of the Crescent. True, the nations 
of Europe stood by, and shouted, impossible, that she should 
reach Varna, and overstep the girdle of the Balkan, but the 
Autocrat did succeed in carrying thither his triumphant arms, 
and Turkey, even to the Bosphorus, even to the city of Con¬ 
stantine, trembled before the advance of his legions. Then 
came to pas*—what ? Why, treaties a( which the indignation 
of Europe should burn, treaties which filing insult in the very 
teeth of Europe, treaties which dare her to interference when 
the ambition of Russia is the point at stake, treaties which sub¬ 
jugating one of the fairest realms of Europe to her yoke, in so 
far; erect her umpire over even the destinies of Europe. Not 
satiated with conquest here, she returns to gratify her devour¬ 
ing despotism on the banks of the Vistula. The tragedy there 
enacted, need we pause to uncurtain, or if uncurtained, has the 
world attained to the savage heroism of nerv$ equal to the con- 
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templation 1 We flatter our philanthropy with the trust that it 
has not, that the world is not possessed of nerve to see, even as 
a picture, glide before it the horrors of that bloody pagett^-ft 
pageant, be it botfly remembered, with wbien swept" the 
remnant of the once mighty kingdom of 8aitt*tia~-4btir 
millions of Poles! of Poles whose minutest sub-division of 
number, was worth empires of Russians—of Poles, whom these 
Russians have slaughtered, or burned, or bound, and carried 
captive to the Wilderness ! Nor, do the machinations' of the 
Muscovite terminate here. Restless, daring, insatiable as she 
ever was, still was she to be traced to the Pyramids, sowing 
seeds of dissension between the Egyptian and his Sovereign. 
Clearly she calculated, that with whatever results the struggle 
might close, her own potency, at least, would be augmented, 
that the augmentation of her power lay yj the prostration of 
the arms of either of those combatants ; that war must exhaust 
the resources of one, perhaps equally of both, that then sho 
might step in, and the more easily proclaim Sovereignty Over 
both. But not Russia, in the astuteness even of her policy, 
could have dreamed that when Turkey imploringly called to 
Britain for aid, Britain would have denied the cxleusion of aid. 
and so denying have done more to advance the hopes of Russia, 
than circumstances evolved by the most profound artifices of di¬ 
plomacy. But Russia, witnessing this evidence of an nnpa- 
parelled imbecility, what future evidences may she not hope to 
witness ? Hence, she has learned that the statesmen of Eng¬ 
land even, are no match for her; that while her battalions are 
measuring the ground of Europe—of Europe I from one sec¬ 
tion to tho other—the ministers of England, and,'as well, of 
France, are contented to look on, and in their idiotic content¬ 
ment, amuse themselves with Whig aud Doctrinaire schemes of 
intervention. 

But, whatever the question of Russia may be to France, or 
rather in whatever light the Government of France may chose 
to regard it, yet to 'Great Britain at least, it is momentous. We 
do not say, that even tins year or next, the barbarian may 
direct his footsteps to our Indian territories, but this fearlessly 
we say, that before a much longer period may have expired; he 
may cherish the conquest of the East as the most darling of his 
projects. India, loathing the honours of our rule, from one de¬ 
scription of tyranny may bound, although to be encompassed 
only in the fangs of another—-of a worse; and his views 
assisted* co-operated in by the very object of his circumven¬ 
tion, who would hesitate in pronouncing the result? India 
fall victim to Russia; we have not said she would 
continue victim; but Oreftt Britain, at all events, would be 
rddfed from the field—from that India whose plains are 
washed with her most heroic blood; while, precisely as the 
power of her foe would rue and be consolidated, her own 
would totter to its downfall. 

It is the curse of ,the sceptre of the Scythian the World in the 
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present age has to <|rp« 4 ti; what the Gothic Was to Rome, the 
Scythian is now to Gaul. Shall our legacy to posterity be 
another ten Cycles of barbarism—a barbarism unrelieved by, the 
gleams even of monkish lore? All Europe is interested in settling 
to rest this question; for, lassie is not like Rome, marphing 
over eartfi, and whither marching carrying with. her the light 
and glory of civilization, but the footsteps of Russia are traces of 
barbarism; the meet cruel and abominable barbarism mankind 
have known. The idea of the inter-national weakness of Russia 
is a stupendous folly. When Napoleon invaded her to the feet of 
Moscow, wasshe weak? When conquest has been her aim, has 
weakness intervened and checked the current of those con¬ 
quests? What proof has the world, that the internal condition 
of Russia is weak ? If it can, let it instance one, one proof of her 
weakuess, and we cease. But Russia is not weak. The asser¬ 
tion is nothing but a gross fraud. But it is pleasurable to indulge 
the delusion ; therefore are there those who do indulge it, not 
the less, however, is it a delusion, and a delusion never one more 
perilous have men indulged! Russia is not weak, because. 
her multitudes are serfs; on the contrary, that the multitudes 
within her are serfs, is the assurance to the world of her strength. 
The nation of the Russians ought to be regarded only in one view, 
viz., as a vast military force, in short, as a single army. What 
are, what have been the armies of the whole, world, but masse} 
of inert matter, capable certainly of impulsion from without, 
hut utterly deprived of a spring of action within. Th e govern¬ 
ment of Russia designs not the constitution of citizen*, but 
soldiers; now, as a soldier,a mere soldier, what is a soldier other 
than a serf? that Russia, therefore, should be a nation of serfs, is 
only the more eompatibie with, and necessary to the idea of 
her strength ; her strength exclusively leans itself on a military 
principle, and between the result and the principle, the world 
has never yet detected t£ie slightest instance of discordance. 
Besides, in any other point of view, Russia is possessed of sur¬ 
prisingly rapid developing resources. Her commerce, which yes¬ 
terday was not, to-day is as extensive as* that of any third-rate 
power in Europe. It is not equal to the commerce of France, 
hut it is greater than that of Austria and Italy combined. In 
internal industry she is making startling advances; and she has 
resources of wealth within herself which to-day morelv.she is 
beginning ^appreciate. She has mines and quarries of "marble, 
she has a territory embracing every ord£r of soil and clime, and 
she has the Crimea so fertile, as in its fertility to resemble tho 
exuberance of any region of the Tropics. 

Doe* the worla wish /or a more formidable enemy, or will 
Russia at length be sufficient to rouse it from its disgraceful 
lethargy—-since the era of Waterloo bus it hot slumbered long 
enough in the arms of peace?—Yes, of peace! for the moral 
like the physical universe is in want of storms to agitate, and 
thence purify the breath of its surrounding atmosphere. 
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THE RAJPOOTNI BRIDE. 

Tho Newaub had in hit service a troop of Rajpoot cavalry, in 
which there was one of the finest men I ever beheld. He was 
in the prime of life, in the full vigour of his strength, remark - 
, ably expert in all the manly exercises peculiar to his tribe, and 
m powerful as he was active. He was pointed ont to all 
strangers at Lucknow as a person of extraordinary qualities 
both of mind and body. He stood about six feet and an inch 
high, as erect as a column, with a frame, though not heavily 
muscular, yet knit with a compactness that combined elegance 
and strength in an unusual degree. He was admired by all the 
women of Lucknow, nor did the men look on him with less ad¬ 
miration, though of a different kind: still he manifested no con¬ 
sciousness of superiority, save in that expression of independence 
inseparable from his race, and which told that he gloried in the 
name of Rajpoot. He was the grandson of a Hara chieftain, 
whose end had been as sanguinary as the cause was tragical. 
The recital exhibits such a faithful picture of the Rajpoot 
character, that 1 offer no excuse for introducing it here. 

It happened that a feud had existed for several generations, 
in the families of two chieftains, a Hara and a Rahtore. No¬ 
thing can exceed the animosity which prevails among these 
stern and uncompromising warriors when such deadly inheri¬ 
tances are left them to maintain, it is next to impossible to 
effect a reconciliation, and it seldom or never happens but that 
these unnatural animosities have eventually the most fatal 
issues. The Hara had a daughter as celebrated for her beauty as 
for her energy of character and masculine understanding. 
Though subjected to the rigid discipline and jealous seclusion 
general among the daughters of Rajpoot princes, she had never¬ 
theless partially emancipated herself from a control so repug¬ 
nant to her impatient yet resolute temperament, and bad not 
only become a partner in the counsels of her parent, but was 
consulted by him upon every pressing emergency. She was of 
a fiery and daring spirit, aud her father scarcely regretted being 
without a son, that paramount blessing of all Rajpoot marriages, 
in having a daughter so pre-eminently possessing the high 
moral energies of her race. 

, This extraordinary woman had been sought in marriage by 
many a bold aspirant, though none of the chiefs in her immedi¬ 
ate vicinity had succeeded in securing her affections. Her 
beauty and vigour of mind were the theme of every tongue, 
it happened^that the beautiful Rajpootni was oue day hunt- 
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mg in company with her father when a tiger, darting from a 
thicket, sprang upon her horse and thus put her life in inline 
di&te jeopardy. Instead of exhibiting any of the ordinary fears 
of her sex', she hastily shook her raven locks from her temples, 
and with her head undauntedly raised,her lips compressed, and 
her eye flashing with a wild energy, she resolutely attacked 
the tiger with a dagger which she carried in her girdle, plung¬ 
ing it up to the very hilt in the animal's body. The excited 
beast, finding itself thus unexpectedly assailed, and roused to 
tenfold rage by the wound she bad just inflicted upon it, quitted 
the horse and turned upon the rider. Her danger was immi¬ 
nent, yet she did not quail; on, the contrary, her resolution 
6eemed to increase with her peril. It was evident, notwith¬ 
standing, that she could not successfully cope with an assailant 
- so fearful, and her father was unfortunately at too great a dis¬ 
tance to afford her aid. At this critical moment, when with 
extended and foaming jaws her ferocious adversary was in the 
act of seizing her by the head, a young hunter darted forward 
on his well-conditioned steed with the swiftness of the blast, 
and as he shot by like a thunderbolt, with a single stroke of his 
sabre, severed the tiger’s head from its body. The gory trunk 
instantly fell to the gtound, leaving the intrepid hnntress un¬ 
scathed. The vanquished brute, in its dying agonies, short as 
they were, fixed its claws in the flanks of the poor horse, and 
lacerated them so severely, that it was found necessary to de¬ 
stroy it on the spot The lady, thus providentially rescued, 
looked round for her preserver, but he was at a distance urging 
his horse to its utmost speed; she had, nevertheless, seen suf- 
ficieut of his features to distinguish that he was a Rahtore; for 
these Rqjpoot tribes liavfc always a something discriminative of 
their respective clans. This discovery was painful, as it recalled 
to her mind the feud which her father was maintaining with all 
that vindictivenesss of spirit so frequently and fearfully verified 
in the Rajpoot chronicles. 

The old Hara, who had been sufficiently near to perceive what 
had happened, approached his child with a gloomy austerity of 
countenance, to the cause of which she was no stranger. He 
too had distinguished the Rahtore: his grim silence and the 
stern composure of his features sufficiently expressed that he 
had recognised her deliverer. Not a word’was exchanged. The 
Rajpoot did not express, even by a look/his satisfaction at his 
child's escape, and she with an aspect of calm bnt haughty in¬ 
difference, mounted a camel and accompanied her parent home 
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without the interchange of a word. She could not, however, 
efface from her mind the image of the young Rahtorc. His 
manly bearing, his strength and dexterity, fired her imagination. 
He Was perpetually present in her dreams, and the sole object 
of her waking thoughts. His fine muscular frame, the clear 
rapid gleam of his eye, the haughty bend of his brow and anim¬ 
ated expansion of nostril, the grace with which he rode, his 
prowess and skill in the use of the tulwar, or scimitar—all rose 
to her view in rapid succession, imbued with the colourings of 
an ardent prepossession, and she determined, at whatever cost, 
to behold the object which had thus irresistibly entranced her 
imagination. Her resolution was a bold one, and therefore her 
unbending soul maintained it with the greater pertinacity. 

For some time she failed in all her efforts to obtain a sight of 
her deliverer. Her father watched her with a scrutiny so unrei 
milting that she could not evade the morbid keenness of his 
vigilance. She nevertheless, contrived to employ emissaries, 
but in vain: they only returned to bring her the unwelcome 
tidings of their failure. 

At length, as she was again one day hunting with her father 
in the jungle, emerging from a tangled path into a narrow vista 
of the wood, she saw at a distance a single horseman pressed by 
several assailants, who appeared about to overpower bim. On 
a nearer approach she discovered that they were, as she had sus¬ 
pected, part of a dacoit gang attacking a Rahtore chief. She 
instantly spurred her horse forward and discharged an arrow at 
the foremost assailant, who received it in his right temple 
aud dropped dead. The robbers fled when they perceived that 
others were coming to the rescue of their victim. Upon reach¬ 
ing the spot where the encounter between the dacoits and the 
young Rajpoot had taken place, his fair rescuer found him lying 
on the ground weltering in his blood, and desperately wounded. 
He had been cut down by a sabre stroke, and the wound pre¬ 
sented a most ominous aspect of fatality. The brave Rajpootni 
instantly perceived that it was her late deliverer ifrho was lying 
senseless before her. She /lid not rend the air with her shrieks, 
but calmly tore a strip from the turban of one of her attendants, 
bandaged the wound tightly in order to stanch tho btood, then 
desired that the Rahtore should be lifted into a palankeen, 
which had fortunately been ordered to await her commands at 
the skirts of tho jungle, and immediately borne to the house Of 
her father. When, on the arrival of the party at the Hara's 
abode, be was taken from the palankeen, the old warrior dis- 
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covered that bis woundedguest was Die bead of that clan with 
whom bis family bad been so long at strife. Though this was 
a galling discovery, it did not preclude tbe generous offices of 
hospitality. These wens rigidly performed, yet the rancour 
which gnawed at the vitals of the Hara chief did not for one 
moment abate. 

The young Rah tore was tended with the most careful atten¬ 
tion, until he was in a condition to be conveyed to his own 
dwelling. During the short period of his confinement under 
the roof of his family foe, he had found an opportunity to 
declare his passion for his lovely preserver. He told her that he 
had long attempted to smother it, on account of the enmity 
mutually subsisting between their bouses, but had found it im¬ 
possible to do so. This was neither an unexpected nor,unwel¬ 
come avowal. His young and beautiful nurse-for the daughter 
of the Hara chief had anxiously attended upon him—heard him, 
therefore, without surprise, but not without pleasure,and before 
be quitted her parent’s roof, their vows of eternal attachment 
had been reciprocally plighted. 

Although his wound had been desperate, he was not long in 
recovering, and when sufficiently strong to appear abroad, he 
made overtures to the hereditary foe of his family to bestow the 
hand of his daughter upon him. The old man was roused to 
the most ferocious indignation at a proposal which he considercd 
so derogatory to the pride of his house, bound as he was by the 
6tern obligation of hereditary enmity to maintain the feud so 
long existing between it and that of the Rahtore* He conse¬ 
quently rejected the proposal in terms of the harshesi-severity, 
at the same time reproaching the young warrior who bad so 
frankly solicited an alliance with his family, with a breach of 
honour in having seduced the affections of his child, at a mo¬ 
ment too when he was on the point of death under her fbther’s 
roof, and receiving all the kind offices of & scrupulous hospi¬ 
tality. This accusation was repudiated with the wild indigna¬ 
tion and keen sensibility of wrong peculiar to the high-spirited 
Rajpoot, and thus the breach was irremediably widened. 

The old Hara, in the excess of his indignation, accused bis 
child of having conspired against him. His menaces were loud 
and bitter. Her haughty spirit was roused; her countenance 
was calm and her tongue, mute, but the bl®od rushed to her 
heart with a momentum that agitated every fibre within, though 
all without appeared sdrene and undisturbed; 

On the following morning the old man visited his daughter,; 
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there was tome whet less of asperity in his maimer than on the ' 
previous day. ' * ‘ 1 '&■' 

“ Forget him, g-irt/" he CfWKleteraly; "hisshadow never ean 
darken this portal as a member of our house. As he has eaten 
my salt, the Hera irappeased/but the feud is not extinguished, 
and my withering hate must fall like a blight upon him still. 
We are lander a bond of eternal enmity. 

“ The saviour o! my life," replied' the daughter in a tone of 
calm, measured energy, indicating an unalterable resolve, "has a 
claim to my gratitude, and that claim canonly be justly rendered 
hy'gtving what he most covets, especially Since it is (he booo 
which! would the most willingly bestow upon him. He won 
my affection when he won my admiration, and my esteem has 
since been added to both. His soul is as gentle in the areka 
grove as it is mighty in the dark forest, where the tiger skulks 
or the Hon prowls, it melts as sweetly at the sound of the 
sitter as it nobly swells at the blast of the war trump.—-My 
love is irrevocable. 1 may not be ungrateful, father; ’tis the 
vice of contemptible souls.” 

He saved your life and you have in return saved his ; thus the 
obligations of gratitude are annulled. 

Her heart rose to her very throat as the Hara retired, and 
her determination increased in proportion as her feelings were 
suppressed. She from this moment sought an opportunity to 
burst the bonds of restraint, and escape from a tyranny which 
had become in the highest degree repulsive to her energetic 
soul. She passed several days in the silence of her chamber, 
from which she seldom stirred, and the result was a resolution 
to thwart the tyranny of her parent’s vindictive refusal, by fly¬ 
ing to the arms of the man in whom she discovered a kindred 
spirit, and knew every feeling of his heart to be perfectly ger¬ 
mane with her own. She accordingly sent him, by a trusty 
messenger, a picture which represented a hunter rescuing'a 
fawn from the claws of a tiger. He readily understood the 
allusion, and returned to her a communication in a similar 
hieroglyphical form, exhibiting the same hunter with the fawn 
nestled in bis bosom, and a dove flying over it, to denote the 
speed with which he was preparing to execute her wishes. 
Several other communications, and of a like kind, passed be¬ 
tween the lovers, until there was a mutual understanding as to 
the course each should pursue .—Oriental Annual. 

t 

(To be continued*) 
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JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM, ESQ., M. P. 

(Contlmted from Vfo. 47, page SOS.) 

In the Calcutta Journal of the 30th of. February, 1830, there 
appeared a letter from Lieut. John Smith of the Madras Caval¬ 
ry, pointing 1 out, that, the modp in which the troops ware paid 
at Nagpoor and Hyderabad occasioned considerable loss to them 
in the exchange of the rupee. The author sent bis name, for 
the information of government, if it should he asked for, and it 
was given up at their request; the evil was remedied, and the 
utility of free discussion proved by this very act. However, the 
parties who had profited by the former state of things, no doubt 
were displeased with the Journalist for exposing it to the go¬ 
vernment. 

The Journal published a short letter from Emulug saying, that 
in the Indian army, merit had little to do with promotion, and 
that whoever had interest might be sure of getting an appoint¬ 
ment on the staff. Mr. Buckingham’s own sentiments were so 
very opposite to those of his correspondent, that on the very 
day following, he wrote a long editorial article to shew that 
Emulus was wrong. The government vims sick and wearied 
of its private correspondence with Mr. Buckingham, which al¬ 
most always terminated to their own disadvantage, by shewing 
them to be in the wrong; and, therefore, it determined to proceed 
by law against all offences that should, in future, be committed 
against them by Mr. Bi^ckingham; accordingly, Mr., Spankie 
commenced a legal prosecution; but some of Mr. Buckingham’s 
friends obtained access {p the government and convinced Lord 
Hastings that Mr. B. had no participation in the sentiments of 
the writer, but gave them as the mere opinions of a correspond¬ 
ent, from whom he himself entirely differed, and that therefore 
it would not be wise to pursue the prosecution to a close,.' A 
correspondence followed, which ended in Mr. B. not opposing 
the rule for an information being filed against him in court, and 
expressing his regret at the publication of the lettefc and in the 
withdrawing the prosecution. 

About this period, another letter, beaded “‘Military Mono¬ 
poly,” and disclosing some unfair transactions in the sale of offi¬ 
cers houses at military, station*, also attracted the notice of go¬ 
vernment ; they asked for the name of the writer, whiehj was 
given up according to his own request; it was Lieut. Fell of the 
loth regiment. The matter was inquired into and the grievance 
redressed; furnishing another striking propf of the utility of 

t'.ust India and Col, Mag. Vol. viii., No. 48, November: 2 Q 
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such discussions through the press. The Journal of the lOlfr 
July inserted a letter from the Western provinces dated the 
10th June, 1821 and signed; a'Churchman and the friend of a 
lady on her death-bed, saying, " It is asserted, (but I conceive 
erroneously/) that the chaplains have received orders from the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta not to make themselves amenable to- 
any military or other local authorities .’ r u It would appear, 
therefore, to be highly expedient that no military chaplain 
should have the option of quitting the duties of his station, from 
arty misplaced power vested in him by the Lord Bishop, unless 
he can also obtain the express written permission of tho local 
authorities on thp spot to do so ; and, provided in all such cases 
the season is healthy, and no one is dangerously ill, and that he 
shall unerringly return to the station before the Sunday follow- 
ing, that divine service may never be omitted in consequence cf 
siich requisition.” At the instance of Bishop Middleton himself, 
the government demanded the name of the writer, as the matter 
appeared to contain insinuations extremely disrespcctf®! to tho 
public character of the Lord Bishop. Mr. B. replied, that the 
author of the letter was unknown to him ; /that he published 
the letter in question under a conviction that a temperate and 
moderate discussion of the inconveniences likely to arise from 
a Want of local control, in certain points, over military chaplains,. 
might be productive of public benefit, without infringiugon the 
respect due to the public character of the Lord Bishop. Tho 
chief secretary of the government replied, “ It is a gross prosti¬ 
tution of terms to represent as a temperate and moderate dis¬ 
cussion, an anonymous insinuation of an individual, involving at 
the same time an insinuated charge, nfit the less offensive for 
being hypothetically put, that his superior might have counte¬ 
nanced the delinquency. It would he with undissemblcd regret 
that the Governor-General in council should find himself con¬ 
strained to exercise the chastening power vested in him ; never¬ 
theless, he will not shrink from its exertion, where he may be 
conscientiously satisfied that the preservation of decency and 
the comfort of society require it to be applied. I am thence, 
Sir, instructed to give you this intimation :—Should govern¬ 
ment perceive that you persevere in acting on the principle 
which you have now asserted, there will be no previous discus¬ 
sion of any case in which you may be judged to have violated 
the laws of moral candour and essential justice, which are 
ecju&lly binding on all descriptions of the community. You 
will at once be apprised that your license to reside in India i» 
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annulled, and you will toe required to furnish security for your 
quitting 1 the country by the earliest opportunity,” The com¬ 
munication of this determination, gave Mr. B. so much concern, 
that he began to form serious intentions of relinquishing his 
occupation altogether, for he could scarcely perceive the pos¬ 
sibility of a newspaper, being conducted on any principles that 
cottld ensure Us escape from danger, if such harsh constructions 
were to be put on very harmless paragraphs, or such laws as 
those of * moral candour and essential justice/ about which, 
since they were undefined, no two men could agree, were to be 
made bis rule of action; therefore he remained above a month 
in deliberation on the subject before he sent his final reply; in 
which he said, “ If the laws of my country are<to be my guide, 

1 shall howto the decisions of its tribunal with all due respect; 
if the written and defined restrictions, issued on the removal of 
llio censorship, be made my rule of action, I will endeavour as 
faithfully to adhere to them: even if the censorship be restored, I 
shall still acquiesce in the common submission exacted from all 
by a power which, Whether legally or Illegally exercised, no 
individual like myself could hope successfully to resist. But if 
so severe a punishment as banishment and ruin is to be indicted 
on a supposed violation of the laws of moral candour and essen¬ 
tial justice, of which I know not where tp look for any definite 
standard, 1 fear that tny best determinations will be of no avail-— 
my path will be so beset with danger that 1 know of no way in 
which I can escape thte risk of such supposed violations, when 
those who are at once to be both judges of the law and the fact, 
may at the same moment make the accusation, pronounce the 
sentence, and earryitjnto execution, except by relinquishing 
entirely an occupation thus environed with perils, from, which 
no human prudence can ensuro an escape.** This correspond¬ 
ence was the longest which ever passed between the Indian 
government and Mr. Buckingham: the government represented 
this case as one of peculiar impropriety, and censured him with 
extreme severity—threatened to banish him suddenly! Surely 
this was not for fear that the nativesjwould rise en masse when 
they saw a Christian lady dying without the aid of a clergyman. 
Abuses fn our courts, camps and euteberries, may require to be 
tabooed, but the exposure of clerical non-residence will not 
ai&rm the timid Hindoos or ihe fierce Moslems. 

Colonel Robison of the Kin;:** 24th regiment, a gallant and 
dashing officer, insetted some letters in the Calcutta papers 
under the nomme de guerre of Sam Sobersides—he expressed 
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his opinion that the dinners, concerts, balls, and other entertain- 
meats at Calcutta were ill conducted; and undertook to show 
that many improvements in this respect might be safely intro¬ 
duced. In a rival paper, ‘ Parenthesis/ contended very strongly 
thaf Sam was guilty of great disrespect to government, in pass¬ 
ing these strictures on the public entertainments, contending 
that as they were chiefly conducted by the members of the go¬ 
vernment, as the leading individuals in society, any attack on the 
perfection of the entertainments was an attack opon the direc¬ 
tors of them also. Sam replied, saying, " I also declare with the 
utmost sincerity, that to attack, injure, or under-rate the govern¬ 
ment is and has been foreign to my thoughts; that I am known 
personally to all its members; and that 1 have a great respect 
for them individually. But 1 think it no ways inconsistent with 
my respect.for them, one and all, to call, as far as an humble in¬ 
dividual can hope to do, the public attention to any matter 
of abuse, inconvenience, or subject of complaint, which it is al¬ 
ways in tbe power of the public to redress or get redressed; and 
if 1 saw things going on wrong in the family of my own hither, 
I would cry out and expose them to him. But, if no wrongs are 
to be redressed, or suggested improvements listened to, except 
those which go through secretaries and public officers, to govern¬ 
ment, none will be redressed or listened to, but those whom they 
favour; and the influence of their favour (as that of their dis¬ 
pleasure) extends farther than the government can be aware of; 
some striking examples of which. !will aopn be brougbt to notice 
by their fearless correspondent, Sam Sobersides”. The six se¬ 
cretaries of state confederated themselves together to prosecute 
this harmless paragraph; they combined their purses end their 
more powerful influence, and thus arrayed these chief ministers 
of the supreme government in India hadthe extreme folly to take 
part in such a controversy and to prosecute such an article as a 
false, wicked, scandalous, and malicious libel, against all the se¬ 
cretaries to government in India. All tbe authority of the go¬ 
vernment was arrayed against Mr. Buckingham. It is, however, 
rumoured that the conspirator* applied to Lord Hastings for him 
to make common cause with them, and to have their case carried 
on by the government, and that he refined to partake in their in¬ 
famous conspiracy against an individual, however troublesome 
and obnoxious he might be to tbe despotic authorities of India. 
Mr. Buckingham preferred a legal process to an arbitrary pro¬ 
ceeding, but the odds were so immense that be scarcely dared 
venture to hope for protection. Then the Grand /ury was com- 
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posed almost exclusively of servants of the East India Company; 
and tbe Petit Jury was composed wholly of British-born subjects, 
whose residence-in India was at the wilt aftd pleasure of the 
company. Such juries most naturally idine towards the will 
of the company. At Madras, Sir O. Barlow had tout away two 
grand-jurors and three petty jurymen for their conduct daring 
some trials tn which be interested himself; these most revered 
instruments of British justice would not submit to his dictation, 
and therefore he cailed them perjured factions. The indictment 
against Mr. Buckingham was found in Nov. 1831. In December, 
some discussion arose in the Calcutta Journal, as to Whether the 
article prosecuted as libel, was really such or not- To prevent 
any further diseussionon that subject the government t led a cri¬ 
minal information against Mr. Buckingham. Spankie con¬ 
ducted the prosecution and Cutlar Fergussou was the leading 
cotfbsel for the defendant. Chief Justice East said,/* The govern¬ 
ment of the country, with the advice and sanction of the autho¬ 
rities at home, has established the liberty of the press; and f 
conceive that a free press, or the liberty of publication without a 
previous censorship, is calculated to produce much good." This 
information was not carried to judgment; the government 
dropped it. In January, 1833, the counsel of the si* united se¬ 
cretaries was heard and replied to; the Judge summed up the 
case, and, the jury without retiring from their box, or hesi¬ 
tating one moment, returned an unanimous verdict of acquittal. 
The conspirators had taken up their ground upon a point which 
was absolutely untenable ; their rage rendered them fools * 
they became the butt of universal censure and ridicule* 

Dr. Jamieson was well known as f writer in the John Bull 
newspaper, the rival of t(e Calcutta Journal ; he held no less 
than six different appointments, each of which was sufficient to 
occupy tbe whole time and attention of any one man; in Aug., 
1822; however, tbe government conferred upon him a 7th office 
as an additional reward for his official and extra-official services, 
appointing him superintendant of the school for native doctors. 
Mr* Buckingham wrote an article in his Journal shewing, that, 
even admitting Dr. Jamieson to be the ifoost clever and the most 
meritorious man in the world, still, as he eould not by any pro¬ 
cess^ expand 21 hours into 48, the mere impossibility for him to 
command sufficient time to perform the duties of his new office, 
without neglecting those of his old ones, ought to be deemed a 
valid objection against bis being confirmed in it. As usual, 
with tbe vermin who swarm about government-house, Jamie- 
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son flew to Lord Hastings and entreated him to banish Buck¬ 
ingham; that was the universal remedy prescribed by every 
state quack; the sovereign balm for every smart; the one in¬ 
fallible nostrum for securing the tranquillity of every sinecu- 
rist, non-resident, and pluralist in India. Jamieson represented 
that Buckingham had set himself up as a Censor of the govern¬ 
ment, and had dared to comment on an appointment which the 
government had made. Lord Hastings replied, that be had 
made up his mind never to send any individual out of the coun¬ 
try, without a previous trial, whatever might be the nature of 
his offence; therefore, he recommended the doctor to proceed 
by trial at law, or, if the matter were only one of controversy, 
as to his fitness for office, or capacity to find time for its duties, 
and the press was as open to defend himself as to raise the ob¬ 
jections to bis appointment to reply to the Journalists. Thus 
disappointed of the aid he wished for, from the Governor- 
General, the doctor sent his friend. Dr. Gordon, to Bucking¬ 
ham, with a formal message, saying, that, as he had applied 
to the strong arm of power, he was not justified in demanding 
personal satisfaction ; but, that he demanded a written pledge 
that Mr. B. would never, on any future occasion, mention either 
his name, his office, or his duties, for the purpose of comment¬ 
ing on them, in any way whatever, or else personal satisfaction. 
Buckingham declined either to" pledge or to fight the pluralist 
doctor; but, some hours after he had declined the infamous 
challenge, he had a conference with several friends oh the sub¬ 
ject, and they most injudiciously advised that the highly military 
state of society in India rendered it necessary that he should 
fight No man can holtPtbe practice,of duelling in less esteem 
than Mr, Buckingham does, yet, in compliance to the wishes of 
his friends, hegavo up his own desire for peace; on the follow¬ 
ing morning two shots were exchanged on either side ; Major 
Swiney prevented auy further proceedings. 

About this period, Mr. Buckingham first announced his in¬ 
tention to dispose of a portion erf the Calcutta Journal in shares, 
so as to give the property greater stability, by associating in 
its proprietorship gentlemen of character and property belong- 
jngto Ml the higher brandies of the community.' The dead 
Stock was worth 20,0001.; but the profit of the concern was 
7,0(M>1. a year; hence the stock and good-will of the Journal 
was valued at 40,0001.; for, at that rate.it would yield 20 per 
cent, per annum ; but the gratuitous sftpply of the Journal to 
shareholders, and other advantages proposed, would give them 
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about 35 per cent per annum on the money they invested in the 
purchase pi a share. The Vfhole concern was divided into 400 
shares of 1002. each. In six months one-sixth of the paper was 
thus sold to 70 persons lor 70001. The concern was most pros¬ 
perous, and it yielded large profits, in which the shareholders 
fully participated in. two half-yearly payments, when they 
realized the, fill If mount of the promised dividends. The sta¬ 
bility thus given to the Journal, naturally made it become an 
object, of still greater hatred than ever to those who saw in its 
increased stability, the assurance that it would still continue to 
increase in power and in influence. 

Mr. B. having advertised the publication of his Travels in 
Palestine, Mr. W. J. Stakes, member for Cambridge, repre¬ 
sented that Mr. Buckingham was. a person wholly incapable of 
writing a book, and that he had stolen tho materials from Mr. 
Bankes. Mr. Buckingham prosecuted the calumniator, and sifter 
a trial which lasted three years, and cost Mr. Bankes 6,0002. and 
Mr. Buckingham 2,0002., the jury returned a verdict that Mr. 
Bankes was guilty of a false, scandalous, and malicious libel, and 
condemned him to pay damages of COO?., with costs. Thp Rev. 
Dr. Bryce was the proprietor and editor of the Indian John 
Bull newspaper; under the signature of a Friend of Mr. Bankes 
he commenced a series of letters against his own rival, repeat¬ 
ing the calumnies of the Cantab. He said, “ The phenomenon 
of a journalist venting his sentiments, without the aid of a 
Censor, is but new in Jnciia; and it was manifest, that in this 
country , such a man might prove the source of incalculable evil. 
In looking around me, 1 beheld tho evils that might be feared, 
actually occurring. I saCv them insinuating themselves into 
the very strong hold of our power, and possibly paving the 
way for an event which the enemies of this power have at¬ 
tempted in vain. Entertaining these views, the conductor of 
such a press became, in my eyes, a public enemy, and resting 
his power as be did, as well upon his character as on his prin¬ 
ciples, his reputation became a fair and legitimate object of 
attack, and its overthrow a subject of honest triumph to every 
lover of his country 

In April, 1822, the Journal was re-publishing Sir John 
Malcolm's “ Report on the State of Malwathe government 
wrote desiring that it should not be proceeded with, and ac¬ 
cordingly it was discontinued. In August, Dr. Grant of the 
company's own service, inserted in his India Gazette, a letter, 
which appearing to the Governor-General to be insulting, and 
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of & description highly offensive to the feelings of* bis Majesty, 
the King of Oude, -Mr. Buckingham was desired notto repeat 
U in Iris' journal, and he coBgpiied with the govern raent’sdesire. 

In May, 4022, SamSoberaides was in the Deccan, and under 
the name of “ A Military Friend, neither a Mall nor a Gull” 
another of his tetters appeared in the Journal, Landing the 
effects of the Journal on the good government of India, and 
commenting on the rank conferred by native princes upon Bri¬ 
tish orffteere. The government demanded the author , of the 
Letter. Mr; B. replied that he confidentially possessed it, but 
wished rather that the author himself should communicate it 
td the government, and that he had 'no doubt he would most 
cheerfully do so, from his having publicly stated his readiness 
to give proofs of his assertions, if needed. The government 
insisted that Mr. B. should instantly name the author. Go]duel 
Robison had publicly authorised that step, therefore Mr. 
Buckingham gave up his name to the government. The go¬ 
vernment marched the Colonel and his regiment about .India 
until their hearts were broken by fatigue; in ill health and in 
the burning heat of the seaaoa, he was driven from bis station, 
in the heart of*the country, and forced to march to Bombay; 
from thence he was ultimately ordered home. By this hard 
treatment his health and spirits together were so entirely 
destroyed, that when entering the British Channel he died a 
martyr to his ardent attachment to the liberty of the press in 
India; a victim to the malice of the company's servants, those 
natural enemies to every species of liberty .or discussion. The 
body of the veteran Was committed to the deep off the 
Land's End. ** 

In France the will of the king, in whatever way it wits Ex¬ 
pressed, wo* the law of the land; and, in Calcutta, there was & 
similar assumption of p*>wer on the part of the company and 
the slaver, of the company, wttQ edited the Indian newspapers. 
They contended that the company's circular to theeditors of news¬ 
papers was the law of the press, that it had the foroe of law and 
was binding in law. Buckingham's free-born soul spurned the 
idea of any mere proclamation being law; he fully admitted 
that the company was empowered by law to banish any Eu¬ 
ropean whatever from India, and, therefore, could substitute 
wilt for law ; but he knew that the law courts were not so de¬ 
graded as to have been reduced to be the mere executioners of 
the will of a base tyrant, in whatever way he might bo pleased 
to whisper or to proclaim that will; he knew that the company 
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«oukl propose kws to the people aud io theerown, but that It 
tented 'with the Ring** 1 judges, in open court* to reject or regia* 
let thoseprojeots, and that the law court* enforced only the~ 
registered lews* leaving to die company itself the obnoxious 
task of executing its own mere will* in destroying innocent per¬ 
sons, whose virtues were a reproach to a vicious system of go¬ 
vernment* and inimical, to the-existence of any such corporation 
as the, company. Onthe &th of September 1822* the company 
interposed its own irresistible argument of brute force and elosed 
the discussion, saying,—" Whether the Act of die British legis¬ 
lature, or the opinion of an individual shall he predominant 
is now at istne. It is thence, imperatively, the duty of the local 
government to put the subject at rest. The long-tried forbear-. 
ance of the Governor-General in council, will fully prove they 
extreme reluctance with which be adopts a measure of harsh¬ 
ness ; and even now his Excellency in council is pleased to give 
you the advantage of one more warning. You are now flnally 
apprised, that if you shall again venturi to Impeach the, validi- 
of the statute quoted, and the legitimacy of the power felted 
by it, in the chief authority here, or shall treat with, disregard 
any official injunction, past or future, from government, whether 
communicated in terms of command, or in the gentle language 
of intimidation, your license will be immediately cancelled, and 
you will be ordered to depart forthwith from India.” Mr. 
Buckingham replied, Jhat his Lordship in council would never 
more be troubled with his dissertations, upon the liberty 
of the press in India-—“a question now so entirely set at rest.” 
In January, 1823, Lord Hastings embarked for Europe, leaving 
an interregnum until the arrival of Lord Amherst. Mr. John 
Adam, whose father aqd brother were for a long series of years 
solicitors of the company in London,' bad been Censor of the 
press in Bengal, and being in council, naturally enough, he be¬ 
came the leader of the opposition to Lord Hastings, wish-for free 
publication; he was so violent thathe had been heard todeclare, 
that if he possessed the, reins of power but for a single day, lie 
would use. it to send Mr. Buckingham out of the country. His 
there ami had publicly declared, at a Town Hall conversazione, 
that within six weeks after the departure of Lord Hastings, Mr. 
Buckingham should be transmitted, Mr. Adam being the senior 
member of the council became, for the time, the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral of India, or loeym tenene, until the actually appointed Go¬ 
vernor should arrive. In common with the whole community 

2k 
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Buckingham naturally feUfi/to behis duty toexercise even 
more than usual caution, in- the. absence of ,a proper and respon¬ 
sible Governor. Indeed, Dr Bryce and the other rived and op- 
nent journalists, who Buckingham had outstripped i» the race 
for pnblie favour, rancorqusjy taunted him form his caution, and 
inveteratcly reviled him* for .his circumspection—they accused 
him of shrinking from his duty, and often said of him,—' 

u High-ranching Buckingham grows drcun»sp*ct.” * 

However, with all his circumspection, he was unable to escape 
'the doom which had long before been pronounced upon him. in 
the short period of Mr. Adams’s interregnum, he took great care 
to reward handsomely those ^persons who had been most active 
and most violent in their opposition to the freedom of the press 
frt India. Among other most inappropriate appointments, on 
the 7th* of Feb., 1823, he conferred the situation of Clerk of the 
Committee for supplying the government offices with stationery, 
upon the Rev. James Bryce, D. D., and Moderator of the Kirk 
Session ! The place was worth TOOf. a year. The appointment 
was reprobated by every body, aud Mr. Buckingham ridiculed 
it in a very proper manner, and with the greatest possible good 
humour. The appointment, itself must have caused the doctor 
to feel the blush of shame, and the gazetted exposure of it must 
have added to the sting of his own guilt; but the journalist’s 
critique was but as the reflection of* the doetorVown thoughts 
on the occasion. The.day after, the. government informed Mr. 
Buckingham that, *'referring to the editorial remarks, and to 
the communications officially madu to him, on form r occasions, 
he had forfeited his claim to the countenance and 'protection of 
the supreme government; that his licence was declared to be 
void alter the 15th of April, and if he was found in the East In¬ 
dies, after that date, he would be forthwith sent to tbb touted 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Buckingham had been absent from England ten yeans; 
-his wife had recently "arrived in Calcutta, and they had just 
completed their domestic establishment witli great care, for the 
reception of their children, who Were expected out. This esta¬ 
blishment Was abruptly broken up. and a large sacrifice of pro- 
was suffered on that account alone. The short time 
allowed for Mr. B.’s stay did not enable Jiim to wind nfp * his 
affairs and settle his accounts, for the greater number of the 
subscribers, who were indebted to iiim*were resident in the 
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interior of the count.,... _ 

pMifhiit'&ictt t condom as his was, do¬ 
st ftyedi t,' for W ’ wasH'« power which self to work, an im¬ 
mense and verydomplic^ted system of machinery. He was the 
sorit, the life Of the Journal, and the employer of the composi¬ 
tors, pressmen.'distHbutors, &c. Add to alt this, Mr Bucking¬ 
ham was then standing in the Supreme doiirt as a plaintiff 
seeking repafaUbdforthe Injurious libels on his character, 
which this same Dr. Bryce had written and published, in the 
J&kn Hull newspaper. However, the mandate was irresistible, 
therefore Mr. and Mrs. Buckingham were obliged ' to quit 
India immediately. 

A thrill of horror ran throughout all India; every Briton 
felt himself trembling on the crumbling'verge of a chasm, 
which had suddenly yawned itself open at his feet. Peoplo 
lo*oked at each other with amazement* There was an universal 
feeling of instability and of insecurity. The shock was that 
of a great political earthquake: a house was no longer re¬ 
garded as a castle,—it was forsaken and looked' upon as a 
trap,—a tomb, destructive according to its size. The ground 
on which a man stood was looked upon as pregnant with 
destruction;—even rocks were avoided, lest they should roll 
over and crush those who, in convulsions, would have laid 
hold of them for safety. We felt a worthless and vindictive 
woman was armed with more than sovereign power over us; that 
she was invested with the arbitrary arid irresponsible power of. 
banishing whoever displeased her. 

After Mr, Buckingham had been sent away, his case 
against Dr. Bryoe was^tried at the King’s Supreme Court, 
and Sir Francis Macnaghten declared from the bench that 
the libels were most malicious ; that he could not speak of them 
without horror. He said let tho plaintiff have a thousand 
rupees damages and costs. Yet, the company continued to 
patronise Dr. Bryce, and to assist him in amassing a for¬ 


tune. However, the appointment with which Mr. Adam, 
or rather Mrs. Lushington bad rewarded the doctor, was too 
gross a violation of public decency to be tolerated in any 
atmosphere, less fetid and corrupt than that of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, and it was annulled even -by the Directors 
of Leaden ball—gentlemen who are not very, pure in matters of 
patronage., 


x 
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A SYNOPSIS of the whole of the E VIDENCE token before 
the EAST INDIA COMMITTEE in fetation to the 

Army. oir India. ~ j ^ 

Including a Reference also to the information contained in the 
u * Appendix accompanying that Evidence. s ., 

(Continuedfram No. 417, page S54.) . . 

Engineers. —661. The officers, of engineers of the three pre¬ 
sidencies*. with the cost of the corps from 1815 to 1830, were 



062. The pioneers have, with the sappers and tamers, re¬ 
cently been transferred to the management or the engineers at 
Bombay, and called the engineer corps. At Madras and Ben- 
~i onc-balf of the pioneers have been converted into sappers 
aod miners, under the exclusive command Of engineer officers. 

668 The number of Euro, commissioned aiidnon-commisitoned 
officers, and also of native commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers and privates belonging to the engineers and pioneers of 
India, will be seen on an inspection of the Return m Appendix 
( A ) No. 2, and of thos* belonging to a particular presidency, 
in the separate return for each year, from which the preceding 

tables have been constructed.' , , 

, 664 Particular returns have been prepared, illustrating the 
organization of the corps of engineers, pioneers, and sappers and 
miners, at each presidency; and the several items of charge in¬ 
cident to a corps of sappers and miner# at- the Bengal presi¬ 
dency may be ascertained by another return. 
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666. The engineers of Indie consist of three battalions in 
Bengal, two at ftfadras t M Bombay. There are 20 offi¬ 
cers to each battalion andr consequently 140 i| all. 

666. Lieut.-Colonel Baker is of opinion that four battalions 
of engineers are ranked for Bengal. 

667. Lieut.rCblohel DeHavilland is of opinion that the en¬ 
gineer department Is too much neglected, and he has suggested 
the remedies which; appear to him to be 'calculated to pet it 
upon an efficient foe ting. He thinks that the engineers are in 
want of" a body of soldiers under tbeir immediate command/' 
and that the pioneers should not be commanded by a subordi¬ 
nate officer of engineers. Officers of engineers have, in his 
opinion, a preferable claim to employment at home, alluding 
probably to the seminary at A^disoombe and tbe company’s 
depot at Chatham. He has given an account of the revenue 
anti irrigation department of the Madras presidency, which is 
under the superintendence of engineer officers, 

668. Major Nutt has dwelt on the inadequacy of tbe engi¬ 
neers, in point of numbers, for the duties of superintendence 
which devolve upon them. 

669. Sir J. Malcolm states, that the engineer department has 
always had a just" reputation in India; but of late years, since 
the government at home have paid such attention to youth'sent 
out to their different establishments in India, rendering appoint¬ 
ments to that branch the prizes of the seminary of Addiscombe, 
and giving them, subsequent to their obtaining those prizes 
every advantage they could derive from the instructions of Col. 
Pasley, the officer in charge of the engineer depftt at Chatham, 
this corps may be said, both in science and high feeling, to be 
fully equal to that in th^British army." 

670. Tbe engineers have recently been put in charge of the 
whole building department, including what is termed in India 
the barrack department, that is, tho superintendence of the buil¬ 
ding and repairs of barracks. 

671. Sir Worsley regards the pioneers as one of the most 

necessary and useful branches, and thinks thal it might be in¬ 
creased. * 

672. Major Wilson recommends the formation of an establish¬ 
ment of pioneers and artificers to be attached to each regiment. 

673. Sir J. Malcolm thinks that engineers should be “ only 
employed on works requiring scientific knowledge; and that 
common impairs, and oven the erection of ordinary buildings of 
limited costs, may be made over to the heads of departments." 
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Artillery. —074. The aniount of artillery employed at the 
three presidencies and at Helena, and the cost of the same) 
•with the exception of the fitter, the military charges of which 
are blended in a total, were, from 1813 to as follo ws 
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076. The proportion of European and Native horse and foot 
artillery maintained in India, and also of ordnance drivers and 
European warrant officers, in each of the years from 1813 to 
1830, and the charge of the same, will appear upon an inspec¬ 
tion of the two Tables in Appendix (A*) Nos. 2 and 3, in which 
also the commissioned and non-commissioned officers and privates 
aredistinguished. Similar information in regard to each par¬ 
ticular presidency, and St. Helena, may be obtained by con¬ 
sulting the separate Tables for ench' - year, from which the 
preceding Table has been constructed. 

670. Particular returns are given, illustrating the organisation 
cvf a brigade of horse and battalion of foot artillery, European 
and Native, at each presidency .; and tne several items of Charge 
incident to each description! of force may be ascertained by 
consulting other returns. 

677. The particulars relating to the artillery of the Indian 
service may be conveniently arranged in reference to what the 
witnesses have stated respecting its numbers and efficiency 
generally; the mode in wh'icblt is recruited and officered, and 
the young officers qualified for the discharge of their duties : the 
policy or otherwise of employing nativestio the artiljpry, and of 
vibstit&ting horses for bullocks in the foot artillery ; the forma- 
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tioh of troops ai& coml^.wft.of aftiUery, the fiqldgun* a&tacfesidi 
to them, together respecting ordnance and 

gun-carriages, and the pspnufactiire of gunpowder, .. . 

678. Colonel Sajniond states, that the number of artillery, 
according to the last returns, at the three presidencies, distin¬ 
guishing horse fromfoot, were, in Bengal (July, 1830,) horse 
1,821, foot 2,109 j in Madras (J(uly, 1831,) horse 690,root1*450; 
and in Bombay (January %V3l), horse 2,052, foot 4,693; 
making a total of 6,045* * ■ 

070. Licot.-Col. Hopkinsan remarks : V Wjlbregard to the 
European artillery, l can imagine no corps better equipped in 
every respect, especially,the horse artillery, since its formation 
in 1804, and at the time I left it in 1808,” ■ - 

080. Sir J. Malcolm, speaking generally of the European ar¬ 
tillery, remarks: “ As far as my military knowledge renders me 
capable of judging, there cannot be a more efficient body of hr* 
tillery in any service.” Col. I'erMtingiou thinks * the foot ar¬ 
tillery to be very deficient in its field establishments states 
that “ the men are perfectly efficient for all purposes.” 

081. Lient.-Col. Watson says, “ 1 have served frequently 
with armies where large bodies of the artillery ..have beenew- 
ployed; 1 think it a most efficient corps, in. every respect; I 
think them equal to any artillery that possibly could be kept up 
in India, as they are,” . . .. 

082 Col. Leighton thinks the artillery of Bombay, both Eu¬ 
ropean and Native, to. be efficient. 

683 'Hie recruits for the European battalions ajregenerally 
received from the ages of eighteen to twenty-fopr. 'JThe artillery 
are selected ip EnglamP; but when the recruits come out 
for the infantry, if the artillery are in want of .men,* selection 
is made for them from, the infantry recruits. , .-. 

‘ 684.. The native troops are generally enlisted, and are for the 

most part recoin wended by,the native officers and men, who are 
much attached to ihe service. 

685. Col. J. Limond thinks that the nat^vas. prefer.the cavalry 
even to the artillery, especially the Mussulmans, of which it 
chiefly cousins, The military order $f Hindoos are, bow* 
ever, .partial to do duty with Ik res,. .. f v , , . 

686, Col. C. Hopkinson rectmrnendf recruiting the Madras 

artillery from Bengal or Bombay, in 1803, itwas customary to 
reciruit the Lascars of the artillery in.Bengal; it was from them 
the Madras golunduu^e were originally, formed,.as well as se¬ 
lections from the infantry, which accounts for the origi al tt .ut- 
ne*s of that force. , 
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687* Col. JLiroond stat«f,tbat the corps ■ &t jgafop&mzM of 
Madras is composed "of thesons and reMtiousufold native offi¬ 
cers attached to the service/' and that it " has answeted all 
the purposes contemplated,and at a comparatively small ex¬ 
pense.” 

f§&. The native horse artillery of Madia! was formed in 1804 
from the cavalry gallopers, on a recommendation of the Duke 
of Wellington, then Gen. Wellesley. 
s :08?, Col. Leighton states that the recruits for the Bombay 
are generally natives of Ouede or Central India, and 
that they have suffioient strength and stamina. 

680. Col. Pennington is of opinion that the artillery is at 
present very deficient of officers ; be is an advocate for a num¬ 
ber of captains-lieutenant, in addition to the present establish¬ 
ment of officers for the company's artillery, the officer being 
allowed to exercise general command. 

681. Col. C. Hopkinson also thinks the existing establish¬ 
ment of artillery officers too low, and that it ought to,be in¬ 
creased to nearly double its present amount. 

082. Sir T. Pritzler states that the European foot artillery are 
deficient in officers’ because* the native foot artillery and all the 
horse artillery are officered from them, and all the'commissaries 
of stores are appointed from them, so that there are left very few 
officers- for the European foot artillery, which is the most va¬ 
luable arm, and required the greatest care. 

683. Col. Liraond states that the commandant of artillery had 
the power of selecting officers for the horse artillery, and that 
his guide in making the appointments was grounded on a pro¬ 
per knowledge of artillery duty. Cbl. C. Hopkinson however 
states, that officers for the horse artillery are noyv selected by 
favour. When he was in command, be never had influence 
enough to get an officer appointed to the hone artillery. 

694. Sir 1. Nicolls considers it necessary to have with the 
troops possessing six guns,a captain and three subalterns, which 
admits of a subaltern officer being employed or detached into 
each brigade of guns,« and precisely the number with a com¬ 
pany of native foot artillery* 

G95. Sir T. Reyuell is of opinion that each troop of ffative 
horse artillery of six pieces should have four European officer s 
to make allowances for those who may be away from casualties. 
When serving in brigade, perhaps less might do; three pre¬ 
sent with the troop would be sufficient, and the same establish¬ 
ment of officers for a company of native foot having six pieces. 
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600 . Liettt.-Col. jW*taetf tWrtttd pto^se thfe tti^ riumiyr of 
offieeiato a corps of horse artillery n Ip abattalion of Toot ar- 
tillery.*- • *.t .'<■ ’ .. A 

667*. Tl» officers of artillery obtain promotion tqorte genet*! 
line at each presidency. . , ' >r: 

696* Regardingtaltkmvrf young men intended fi>f the 
service,: Col. #.:Liinottd alatea, that after they haverflfeeived in¬ 
struction at Addiscombe, their military education' fit - fotfSwed 
up intodia.. A dep6t of instruction mas established at the Ma- 
drasmiiUary headquarters, which has progressivefy improved 
in accomplUhingtheendscontemplatodat its formation. "The 
artillery instructions issued by Col. Limond on its first estab¬ 
lishment, and & later compilation of the system are printed. 
(SeerQuention 1229.) * 

699. The young men generally join tho artillery in India 
about the ages of seventeen or eighteen; but sometimeaearffor or 
later, according to tlio passing of their examinations at the 
academy, The above remarks are confirmed by the evidence 
of Col. C. Hopkinson. 

700. Regarding the policy or otherwise of employing natives 
in the artillery, Col. Salmond is of opinion that the native ar¬ 
tillery ought to be disbanded, as equally unnecessary and dan¬ 
gerous. 

701. Col. Pennington does not see any danger in instructing 
natives in gunnery; and, from the excellence of the artillery 
which had been trained in the service of Scindia and Holkar, 
he felt assured that native artillery were a most efficient body, 
equal to any force, that could be opposed to them. He adds, 
“ they were persons trailed to the native service. A part of 
the enemy captured at their guns were delivered over to me by 
Lord Lake; we, at that time, had not forty men Europeans, and 

k we were aglow that we were eleven days in the trendies with- 
oaf leMef, aed he transferred those men to me, and I had occa¬ 
sion, te driil them a little; but when practised to- all the busi¬ 
ness of loading and firing, they were as prompt and ready as 
any men. They did not at first know itmnasuvring; but, With 
a little patience, I soort taught them manoeuvring; they were 
foot dieu, but -no men ever Stood better to their gnus than they 
did.” He adds, “ 1 think, With regard to Europeans and na¬ 
tives, the more they are mixed the belter; for you may confide 
in a native artilleryman, as much as yen.may m an European : 
there are no men in whom you may put more trust.” 

792. Sir T. Frrtzler says, that he always ** doubted the ren- 

Euat India and Cot. Magazine , Vol. viii. No. 48, Jj/ov. S S 
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dering native artillery efficient, and, if it were practicable, 
the policy of so doing; and h^,therefore, ijuiaks Chatit woe Id be 
advisable gradually to discontinue the force ; a suddeoreductiow 
might be productive of badeffect. His opinion Is formed both 
Irohi the inefficiency of the Natives, as well as from motives of 
general policy; and be, besides, thinks they do notpossess suffi¬ 
cient physical strength to form effective artillery. 

Col^ W. Dkksoh thinks that the whole of the artillery 
should consist of Europeans. 

904. Sir E. Paget does hot think the sepoy equal to the Eu¬ 
ropean, especially to the British soldier. The golundanze, or 
native foot artillery, however, are admirable troops, and have 
given repeated instances of bravery ; endless examples might 
be given of their standing to be cut down. 

705 . Col. Pennington states, that the native branch of the 
artillery act as gunners, but never have shells given to them, 
because they cannot read and decipher the stamp upon a shell, 
and are, consequently, ignorant of its range. 

700. Sir J. Malcolm is of opinion that the golundauze are 
very efficient; the Hindoos are partial to the service, and they 
are remarkable for attaining excellence in discipline hod gun¬ 
nery. Some of the Madras native horse artillery have been 
under his command, and were in a most serviceable state. He 
does not think it impolitic to instruct the natives in gunnery, 
and is a strong advocate for so employing (hem. 

707. Col. J. Limond states, that the wtillery of the principal 
Mahratta princes, without any European officers, have done 
their duty thoroughly; and that at Assaye and Madfaiporfe they 
stood to their guns to the very last. k| With Scindia at Assaye 
be believed there were some Europeans. 

708. Cot. C. Hopkinson states, that in Ava two companies of 
golundauze, though not actually employed, were found to be 
efficient; he is, however, unfavourable to natives being em¬ 
ployed generally in the artillery. 

709. Col. Leighton represents the native artillery as very 
good. The natives save Europeans from being detached in 
email parties; and as tWjr endure the climate better than the 
British, they are the means of a considerable preservation of life 
among the latter. 

710. In regard to the cattle and Held establishment of the foot 
artillery Col. Pennington is of opinion that the cattle are'per¬ 
fectly inefficient, and that guns dragged by bullocks never can 
be brought into action; he consequently proposes substituting 
horses 
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711. CoS. at 

the M astonishing ; end he thinks them 

«t efficient for the may w it it possible for animals to be. 

712. Cok Leighton, while be thinks that a certain number olf 
bullocks thonW be kepiup for the artillery, instead of depending 
on hired cattle^admits that a substitution of horses isMend of 
bullocks it infinite^ more <fe*i»bte, though K would undoubt¬ 
edly add to the expense. 

713. Mt J, Malcolm states, that experience has proved 
bullocks to be equal to the service of the artillery, “ aod that 
they are not so expensive as horses, or 4* difficult to be procured 
as mules/’ 

714. Col. Hopkipson states, that the average march of the 
foot artillery, with Us present cattle establishment, is about the 
same as that of the infantry, and that fifteen miles per diem can 
bo easily accomplished on an average. 

715. Regarding the numbers of which a troop or company^of 
artillery consists, and the guns with which it is supplied, the 
following information is afforded; Col. C. Hopkinson states— 
44 We had eight guns, but we had 155 Europeans when 1 was 
in India.” No howitzer was permanently attached. Six horses 
were attached to each gun, and 225 horses to each troop. 

710. “The troops of horse artillery have latterly been reduced 
from six to four guns, and the mules, and horses of the 
foot artillery (at Bonfbay) disposed of, and replaced by 
bullocks.” 

717. The horse artillery have now only, rank and file, 102 
men and six guns per trpop at the advanced stations, and four 
only at head quarters and Bangalore. 

710. The number of tumbrils to each gun depends on the na¬ 
ture and size of the ordnance; for a six-pounder one only is 
required. 

719. As regards the field-guns of the foot artillery, they con¬ 
sist, according to Col. Hopkinson, of every description of light 
field-guns, twelve-pounders, six-pounders, five and a half-inch 
howitzers, and four and two-fifths howitzers, but none of them 
wees Considered attached to the corps; they were in park, 
and called for when wanted. There was a purk under the com 
missary, who bad the general charge of the army ordnance. 
When any of this ordnance was wanted, the' commander in- 
chief directed communication to be made to the commandant of 
artillery, under whose orders the cointmissafy is. 
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120. Brels guns fer the serocetaieelt easkin Cal¬ 

cutta, but the Iron gpnstiesent from Jutland, as well as 
the shot and shells; all thegon-carriages, also, are constructed 
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721. An agency is established for the N <sf BTl^n- 

carriageipt^paph presidency tq India, which m conducted byan 
ofl&^^jTgeoerafiy an artillery officer, hat not always, 
who is purely an agent. 

722. Thegun-e&rriage department, according to Col. Hop 
kinspn, was on the best possible footing at Madras when ne 
left India; it has however been since changed. 

723. The gun-carriages are made of teak-wood almost en¬ 


tirely. The fellies of the wheels made at Hydrabad are some¬ 
times made of baboo!, the Seringapatam onefi of teak: the very 
best are teak. The weight of a six-pounder gun and carriage 
is about 14 cwt.: with timber and ammunition in the boxes. 


about a ton. 

724. A re-organization of the gun-carriage and store depart¬ 
ments u in all their parts, including the distribution of arsenals 
and dep6t, and of the different establishments Connected with 
them/ 1 was made by Sir J. Malcolm at Bombay , u after a com¬ 
plete personal investigation of the details of this branch of the 
service, and by the inspection of every establishment/' Sir John! 
adds, " In making this reform 1 wee aided by the officers at the 
heads of the respective branches of the department, and the re¬ 
sults will, 1 trust, be found to be the introduction of more 
prompt and efficient check, a simplification of account$ and es¬ 
tablishments, together with a considerable reduction of expen¬ 
diture ; but that reduction will be stiK greater progressively 
than immediately/’ 

725. There are three gunpowder establishments in Tndia at 
present, one at each presidency, but not working now id conse- 
qutn ;o of the large quantity of powder manufactured during 
thq war. The IocaI government generally calculated upon 
three yhars consumption ; bdt the stock sometimes depends upon 
the orders of governmeutv ‘l, f 

726 . Col. C. Hopkinson, who has frequently visited thqjpow- 
delr manufactory at Madras, states that as far as he can judge 
it appeared to be in good working order, and to have every ne¬ 
cessary for such an establishment. 

(Totecontinued.) » 


THE OF THE S*ONOPQ*>¥ 

* 0F%A &t IN BENOAit. * 

The Bengal government annually pledges Itself to dispose 
only of a fixed of salt; and it is upon this assurance, of 

a limited supply tfcattpe salt merchants regulate their purchases 
at the ^ales by apctipo,which are held, at Calcutta, at lefts! twice 
in each quarter ofWe year. In 1811, tinder special orders from 
England, all the three governments in India protected their own 
trade In salt, by imposing a prohibitory duty on the importation 
of salt; each presidency calls the salt of any other presidency 
or place foreign salt; in Bengal the duty fs three rupees per 
m&und. It was a favourite object with the Marquis of Hast¬ 
ings to effect a reduction in the price of salt, by gradually in* 
creasing the supply put up to sale at Calcutta; but as the tax Is 
left to he fixed by the competition of the bidders, the security 
of the year's revenue necessarily induced the government still to 
keep the supply considerably below the presumed actual demand 
in the interior. 

In the year 1821, the Court of Directors called the attention 
of their government in Bengal to the want of success that bad 
attended their efforts to render the revenue derived from salt 
dependant on an increase in the quantity of salt consumed ; 
and they expressed their hope “ that there would be a suffi¬ 
cient enlargement of sale to enable the government to realize 
an adequate amount of Revenue from this source, consistently 
with a reduction of price, which, of course, would be gradual, 
but, finally large/* However, the commissioners for the affairs 
of India were of opinion 4 that the experiment to which tbe court 
professed themselves to be favourable, could never have a fair 
tn&l until the amount of the tax should ‘be fixed. The court 
agreed with the commission in thinking that the tax on salt 
which had been levied by means of competition and restricted 
supply, was excessive, and that the reduction of the tax would 
conduce greatly towards extending the consumption of salt; 
but both tbe company and the crown concuried in maintaining 
a system which rendered it extremely difficult to enlarge tho 
supply of salt put up to sale, without occasioning such a de¬ 
pression in the tax as would occasion an inconvenient decrease 
in the revenue of tbe current year. 

In the year 1822, at the Calcutta sales, the merchants en¬ 
larged their purchases/ and availed themselves of the long period 
of nearly eighteen months, which was allowed them to make 
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goaA their payments* Mid to-olear ©ottbeir {Wfchees from ibe 
warehouses of the agencies* 4o establish tub-monopolies in the 
provincial markets. The. salt fold at the two .first sales of1822, 
lealiaed prices which averaged five rupees the raaund; bet the 
subsequent sales Is]) considerably below thatraW, Mid thereby 
the purchasers*, at, the. early sales*, were deterred from 
el»rii% *ut their purchas e s, for *rf they had entered into 
competition with these who purchased salt at ..lower prices 
they must havo incurred an immediate loss. In orderto remedy 
the evils which had resulted to all partiesfrom the indiscreet 
speculutioas of the salt merchants* the Board of Salt proposed to 
the government* to grant a remission to the purchasers at the 
two first sales, regulating it by the prices procured at the 
subsequent sales of the year, which averaged about four rupees 
per nraund,aad allowing it in the form of a drawback* at the 
time of the salt being taken away from the government ware¬ 
houses by the merchants. The government did not approve of 
the Board’s plan but directed that all the salt of 1822* which re¬ 
mained uncleared* should revert to government* upon condition 
that the purchasers should pay one rupee lor every manud of salt 
which might thus be thrown back ujwn the hands of the go¬ 
vernment ; upon these terms the salt merchants transferred to 
the government 1,134*472 uiaunds of salt* and paid an equal 
amount of rupees into the treasury being 113*4471. 6s. 
sterling. Subsequently the Board sold about two-thirds of this 
relinquished salt at the average price of about 428 rupees 
per one huudred m&unds. In consequence of the delay which 
had occurred in clearing out salt for the supply of the 
interior* the prices were unusually''high, and the poorer 
classes were exposed to serious inconvenience. To re¬ 
medy this evil* the government determined to appropriate 
a portion of the penalty exacted from the salt merchants, by 
granting a premium of one rupee on every maund of salt which 
might be exported beyond fixed limits within a prescribed period 
of time. The amount of tire premiums granted* under this ar¬ 
rangement, was 59,458{rt>lbs. sterling. Many of the merchants 
who entered into the original speculation were nearly ruined; 
and, therefore, the government was obliged to resort to these 
expedients, to relieve the artificial scarcity which the sub-mooo- 
polisis had occasioned in the provinces, and to prevent the ruin 
of the speculators themselves. Thy government wrote 
home, saying, that although they did not think it pro¬ 
bable that the purchasers at the Calcutta sales would 
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make any similar attempt to form sub-monopolies, yet it 
was their intention tbeexpedtency of fixing 

some dmilaset fanis-tee 4tm HP>iee of the article, by reserving 
to goverjomeRtthe optionof eelliag salt to individuals by private 
sate, in additionto ibo advertised quantity, at a certain «*xi- 
mum-tite* should tbe market be iotl as. to indueeimrehascff.” 
The c*>m»iH»oe» fiif tfm affair^ of India were of opinion* that 
this proposed reservation would materially reduce the tax de¬ 
rived from the advertised quanti ty/Without any eenespoodhiff 
benefit to the community; because,!* long at the purchasers at 
the public sties, might have reason to fear that it would be in 
the power pf the speculator*, to efibet purchases on more favour¬ 
able terms by private sate, the bidders at the public sales would 
be induced to keep their purchases within the narrowest limits; 
ami hence, the "government would be forced to abandon the 
miked mode of supply, and again be obliged to limit it. Under 
this viftw of the question, the Board of Commissioners intro¬ 
duced into the dispatch of the Court of Directors the following 
instructionWe wish you to consider whether, instead 
“ of periodical sales, the public might not he supplied, on de~ 
“ mand, with salt from the government warehouses, at a price 
“ to be fixed from time to time by the government, whexeby the 
41 subordinate monopoly of the salt merchants, who now per* 
“ chase the salt in Targe quantities at those sales, would be 
“ prevented, and salt would not be liable to those excessive 
*i fluctuations in supply./wd in price, to which the article is now 
“ subjected. We only throw out these suggestions for your 
" consideration. We are most anxious that a limit should be 
" put to the rpte of the tax, and that the people should have the 
" benefit, in reduction of price, of any increase of sale winch the 
• f progress of demand may produce.” In the Court of Directors, 
Mr. Tucker recorded a dissent upon the subject of the fore¬ 
going instruction, because he deemed U proper to record his 
individual sentiments on a project which might affect the sta¬ 
bility of one of the chief and most important branches of the 
company's Indian revenue. He objected to the plan ofdisposiog of 
the salt,at the public storehouses, at Axed prices, for the three fol¬ 
lowing reasons:—<• Pi-rot if the priceabould be fixed much below 
the present scale, the reduction would involve a sacrifice of re¬ 
venue, which would be productive of serious inconvenience; 
and if the price should not be reduced, no advantage was likely 
to accrue to the consumer by substituting one mode or sale for 
another * T Secondly, the proposed sales at the public store- 
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houses, whether exclusive? of. the public sales by auction or 
otherwise, would fhvouf ttt^lektahhshmeni of a sob-monopoly 
on the part of the pttbHc sferVanls; Thirdty, the sale 6f even so 
so smalt a quantity as W* hundred mounds at the store¬ 
houses would facilitate smuggling on the pari of the Molun- 
gee* and others, white, 'for the benevolent object con¬ 
templated by the Board df Commissioners, the sales must 
be made in much smaller quantities. He observed, that the 
question resolved itself into this simple proposition,-—shall we 
continue to conduct the public sales of salt in Bengal, by fixing 
the quantity to be disposed of within the year,'leaving (ho mer¬ 
chant and the consumer, by open competition, to determine ihe 
price; or, shall we resort to the plan pursued at Madras,of fixing 
the price of the article, and leaving the quantity to be deter¬ 
mined by the wants of the consumers, or their means of purchase. 
Mr. Tucker remarked that it was always useful to reduce new 
projects to some specific proposition; and, therefore, lie asked, 
at what rate is it proposed to fix the price of salt in the first in¬ 
stance ? The average of the sales in the last year was not quite 
363 rupees for 100 maunds; Is that price considered too high, 
and are we prepared to entertain a proposition for its reduction, 
sav, to 260 rupees per 100 maunds, which would still leave the 
tux at the rate of 150 per cent., while that at Madras was only 
cent, per cent. ? Under such a reduction, the consumption re¬ 
maining the same, we must be prepared for a diminution in the 
gross revenue, to tho extent of 50 lack's of rupees per annum ; 
or, in order that the revenue might remain nndimuitshed, an 
increase in the consumption must take place to the extent of 33 
lacks of maunds ; that is, it must advance from 50 to 03 lacks 

Is 

of maunds ; an increase which no reasonable person could ven¬ 
ture to anticipate. Again, let it be proposed to reduce thd price 
gradually, and to fix it, in the first instance: say at 300 rupees 
per 100 maunds. This would be attendee; with the sacrifice of 
only 25 lacks of annual revenue, the consumption remaining the 
same : or, in order that the revenue might remain the same, the 
coi^umption must at once be increased above 12 lacks of 
maunds, a rate of increas'd which so small a reduction of price, 
could not be expected suddenly to produce. 1 presume that 
the object which the commissioners had in contemplation was 
to promote consumption, ami to give the poorer classes more 
salt to cat for the same money, while the government should 
draw tho same revenue from an extended^ale. This 1 admit to 
be a just and humane object, and 1 am as anxious as aiiy man 
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can be to promote its aUafomeni. Butitappearstome thatthe 
end might be attaleed eed wlthle*i risk to thereritioe 

by extending thefpobliesules, It appearMome to be unquea- 
tionabIe, that by a Seasonable and judicious adjtt&tmentdf the 
supply t6 tbd detnatid, the price mrght betejgtila^ wtth a great 
degree of predated. The speculation* of individuals may some¬ 
times, ndddubforon tip thep«c&» beyond tbcpropersehle' end 
for a'time disturb this Udjustfnent; but when the intention of 
the government to lower the price by enlarging the sales, Is 
known hnd understood/ and the puhiie become sedsibfo that 
steps can and will be taken to restore the equilibrium whenever 
great fluctuations occur,-the disposition to speculate must be 
materially checked; Although I am advene to the plan of 
disposing of salt at the public store* houses at flxed'prices, I have 
loyg been of opinion, that, with a view to the benevolent object 
contemplated by the Board of Commissioners, the Supply Of salt 
to tho people of Bengal should be gradually augmented, and that 
the importation of the article from the coast of Coromandel 
should be more encouraged. There existed heretofore, in Bengal, 
a prejudice against the coast salt; hut f understand that it is now 
getting into more general use, and the price is approximating 
more nearly to that of the Bengal manufacture. Among other 
reasons that might be urged, for extending the importation of 
coast salt are the following:— Firstly, by substituting coast 
salt moire generally for (lie Bengal salt, we shall be* en¬ 
abled to discontinue the*manufacture of the latter article in the 
Sunderbunds, and other situations where the climate and local 
circumstances are so injurious to the Mol ungees; Secondly, we 
shall obtain a cheaper, pud, 1 believe, a better article, the cost 
of the Madras salt, with the addition of freight and other charges 
attending its transportation to Calcutta by sea, tittle exceeding 
one-half the cost of the Bengal manufacture Thirdly, the 
interests of the revenue of Fort St. George are promoted, in 
some degree, by the exportation of salt from iheterritory under 
that presidency ; Fourthly, the coastlng trade/abd especially 
that which is carried on in the native donies is* Very much pro¬ 
moted by permitting the importation bf salt, and receiving it 
from the importer, at a fixed- price. Tke dorties seldom make 
move than'one trip in the year,—they dodvey grafo fromBeogal 
to the coast of Coromandel; but ihe ti^de Ti liable to be im¬ 
peded or checked, if they are not allowed th take a cargo of 
salt on terms to }'*V a freight and iupply a remittance for 
the purchase of grain in Bengal. Moreover, by maintaining 
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the doney tonnage, we provide the means of alleviating the 
sufferings of the people drill* toast of Cfcfomendel ,in seasons of 
scarcity; bat, our exist^iegulationS ue not calculated to en¬ 
courage and extend it.' 'ill'. Tocher regretted, that the dispatch 
under ranrideratlon.didnot advert to the impovitaoe of holding 
out eoeoafagewrt to the importation of coast salt, more espe¬ 
cially ««he considered the existing regulation applicable to 
the satt-linde, to- beextremely injadicion*. Individuals 
importing* any salt into Bengal by sea, being subject to the 
enormous duty of three rupees per raannd, and when their salt 
will not sell at a priee to pay (he duty, it is destroyed. He also 
pointed out various anomalies in the regulation applicable to 
the revenue derived from salt, and then observed, that if the plan 
of disposing' of the company's aalt, at the public store¬ 
houses affixed prices, was to be resorted to, a total change in 
the system of periodical sales would become necessary; and 
that; with a view to such a change, a careful revision of the 
laws must previously be undertaken,especially of the following 
regulations, number fifteen of 1817, ten of 1810, and ten of 
1896. He also expressed his alarm, lest the manner in which 
the proposed change of system had been recommended to the 
notice of the government in Bengal, might lead to its adoption 
without reference to the authorities at home. The dispatch of 
the Court of Directors, containing the recommendation intro¬ 
duced by rite Board of CommissiodUrs, and replying to the Ben¬ 
gal letter of the 10th of December, 1803, was dated the 11th of 
July 1897, or five years after the occurrences which called for 
it! So much for the system by which the merchants of, Eng land 
dole out a scanty supply of salt to the inhabitants of lower 
Bengal. 

In August 1827, Mr. Trotter, the secretary to the'Calcutta 
Board of salt, submitted a plan for supplying the Calcutta sales # 
with purified Coromandel siriti and for graduallyabandoning the 
manufacture of salt in the most unhealthy'districts of Bengal; 
he stated that the prevailing objections to the use Of Coromandel 
salt, by the natives of Bengal, did not originate in prejudice or 
superstition, but solely fftnnthe crude state in which the salt 
was imported, which excluded it from European, as Well as 
from native ransomprion: he ascertained by experiments that 
the natural defects of the coast salt could be removed; without 
adding largely to the cost of the article, as compared with the 
'Costand charges attending the manufacture of the Bengal 
boiled salt; on the coast of Coromandel there is no limit to the 
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production ofcmlihff f*fa«rh4rt»bt& N » scarce, end t here far e 
too denude fas - tbehpiliaf of salt; however, as 

Bengalabeeiod* wilMooW *he CDromandeliotor could fet im- 
ported intoBengal faUngeqaantities, and t h a n be p urifi ed forth# 
Cal<wtt «**le»,^p->p»ietw»oftbecoljieries aiBejdwartefihred 
to contact either to supply the necessary quantity oCtaelorto 
undertake the pemm* at redoing theeelt. The, natural diifi- 
culties which impede the manufacture ofaall hi the maxsbesof 
Bengal, the frauds of the Bailee egeats who Jipefieteed the 
manufacture, end the pestilential climate, ell concur to re¬ 
commend a measure which would enable the government to 
abolish its manufacture^ in every place whose it could only he 
continued atthe risk of health and life* If the plan of drawing 
a large.supply of salt from the coast should be found to s u ccee d , 
then the government would haveno interest io forcing the me* 
nufacture in the agencies in Bengal; the only object which it 
would be needful to attend to, would be the prevention of the 
Illicit manufacture and sale of salt in the districts, in which the 
manufacture might he suppressed. The high price of Bengal 
boiled salt had effectually precluded the possibility of extending 
its sale beyond Benares; in 1820, at Patna, the price of Bengal 
boiled salt rose tosix rupees the raaund. The inbabitanCs of the 
western provinces derive their supplies of salt from Lahore, Sa¬ 
turn ba, and other places, wJfere salt is found in a mineral state; 
but as those salts are inferior and bitter, if is probable they could 
be displaced by purified Coromandel salt; at all events* the in¬ 
habitants of the lower provinces wouldderive greet benefit from 
being fully supplied, with a purer and, cheaper salt than they 
had hitherto been able fb procure. The salt necessary for the 
consumption of a family of six persons, cannot be provided at 
less than one-twelfth of the earnings of V labouring man; and* 
in some parts of the country, it requires nearly the.sfath part of 
the wages of a labourer, to provide himself and family .with, a 
full supply of sell 

The board of salt differed from Mr. Traitor* fa thinking that 
their own agencies fa Bengal and at 0uttaek, were unequal, .to 
afford a full supply of boiled salt for the consum ption of thein- 
habuaoUof the lower provinces; and .they. wece still mere at 
issue with him, on the proposal to introduce pacified Coromandel 


salt, which they considered to be uncalled far: but, they en¬ 
tirely approved of that part of his plan* which had for its object 
an abundant supply of salt at a moderate price. 

When the court's dispatch, of the Ilth of July 1827, arrived 
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InBengal, the goveromentthere wasaciaaWy considering the 
propriety of abandon iog the plan originally suggested by Lord 
Heeling*, and waralyauppected by M^Tttcke%mJ)iediMC()tof 
gradually extending the supply of salt put op to public sale. 

Tiie board of salt submiltedto the government u report on 
the supply ofsaJito be ptii up to sale in the financial year 
I830-2»^ aod in it they met the opinion entertained by many 
oftbelocal authorities and countenanced on more than one 
occasionJ>y the Court of Directors; viz., that tbesame revenue 
might be realized for government with less distress and incon¬ 
venience to tbe people, by a large extension of the supply 
the board did not concur in this opinion,and they.argued as 
followsThe supply, of 60 lacks of maunds is suflicient to pro¬ 
vide aqoota for the consumption of all the population, depen¬ 
dent on the sales for the article; and although the people pdy 
dear for it, in comparisou with the price of production, yet the 
tax is by no means severe in its operation ;—the same quantity 
would be consumed, even were tbe price higher, and a reduc¬ 
tion of the price would not produce an increase of consumption; 
the want of the necessary being fixed with every individual, 
and not varying with his means. The fail of. price to bo ex¬ 
pected consequently upon an increase of the supply beyond tbe 
wants of consumption, would bear no calculable ratio to the ex¬ 
tent of the increase; for, that additional consumption by the 
population being out of the question, thp point at which the ar¬ 
ticle would be applicable to other purposes, such as the feeding 
of cattle, manure, or the like, is so low in India, as to forbid re¬ 
liance upon such an increase of demand, until the price is 
reduced to a scale at which all revenue must vanish ;—an ex¬ 
tension of supply and consequently fall ofpricc, must be attended 
with the ruin of ail the holders of the arti? le purchased at Die 
rate of the-past sales; and, therefore, in case of. the government 
acting upon the principle of extending Ute proviiion, it must be 
prepared for a large outlay, in the shape of compensation-for 
such losses. On tbe assumption that 50 lacks of maunds of salt 
was more than sufficient, to provide for the average consumption 
oflhe population, tbeBoard recommended that tbe supply,>for 
1828-20, should be limited, io 48 lacks of maunds* which ex¬ 
ceeded the average deli veries t salt trout thegoveroment, 
store-houses, during the preceding ten years by a lack anda 
half of maunds. The Board further recommended* that instead 
fallowing the salt merchants, to have tbe free use of the go- 
ment store-hoysps for a period of twelve mouths, as hereto- 
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fore, theysho$d be mquir»d4e pay rant after three ncm^i from 
the date of this lest arrangement the Board. 

trusted- thettbewdl •ewtebnoii -would, beforeed to-cerrytheir 
purchase? iotothe interior markets/mor© quickly than they bad 
been in-tbe practice of doing. / - ' ‘ K ' ? ' ' \ . ^ »?' » _ N* *. 

Thu Bengal p9«etBfl»irt admitted the statements andtargu- 
manta of tlieBeardof salt to. he conclusive, at to the expediency - 
of continuing toregulate the supply, and sanctioned the arraagei 
ment recommended hy the Board, for forcing an earlier clear- ■ 
anceof the salt purchased at theCalcutta sales. Accordingly, 
the Board promulgated the resolution of the government, to 
requirethe payment of store-house reot,/orall salt which might 
remain in the government store-houses, after three months from 
the date of the purchase. A few days after this order was pro* 
mhlgated, the salt-merchants protested against the measure. 
On the 1 Itb of March, 1828, the Board represented to the go¬ 
vernment that it would be necessary “to defer to the wishes of 
“ the merchants, as far as regarded a postponement of the clear- 
" ance of the salt, although the Board had no doubt of the bene- 
“ ficial results of the measure, when a sufficient' period bad 
“ elapsed to enable the dealers to dispose of the salt on hand/ 
“ and to make “ ( the necessary arrangements, for comply leg with 
“ the rule.” In the succeeding month, the Board discovered 
that the salt merchants were not in a condition, to make good 
their payments on account of their former purchases, and the 
Board were of opinion that it would not be advisable to have 
recourse to coercive measures, as such a proceeding would 
occasion “ a serious loss to the salt revenue, as well as the ruin 
of tlie numerous individuals engaged in the trade. 1 ’ The Board 
ascribed the distressed situation of the salt merchants “ mainly 
“ to an undue spirit of speculation, which induced them to buy, 
“ in the first instance, at high prices, and latterly obliged them 
'* to continue paying at not much less, in order that cheaper 
“ salt might pot find its way into markets, where,their own re- 
" mained unsold/-unsold in consequence of the undesirably high 
“ rate at which it had been originally obtained. 1 ’ Tbus,tbe Board 
of salt confessed that the Bengal governmenthad,by means of the 
competition of the purchasers at the public sales, exacted an un¬ 
desirable amount of revenue from salt; while,in their own report 
on the provision of salt, required for -the sales, in 1828-1828, 
they had assigned as a reason for adhering to a limited supply, 
the •* large outlay in tile shape of compensation for losses, 1 ’ which 
a fall in price attendant on an extended supply would occasion. 
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These Circumstances, end these aUeration^ jire *<Kde*criptive 
of tbe intern of snh-miotto^pMt whieh oattuaUy arises mt of 
the system of public sales, that the exposure of Ahem mostbe ad¬ 
vantageous ; indeed,, it wqqjtt be difficult for any opponent of 
the existing system, to adduce stronger reasons tbrebaadoning 
a mode of supply which is beset with so many coidradictipos, 
However, tbe govoraB»eut in Bengal is deterred from adopting 
a detailed system of collection,, which would result from, a fixed 
tax and an unlimited supply of salt, partly because they think 
they cannot afford, to compensate the holders of the monopoly 
salt purchased at “ undesirably-high rates," and partly because 
they would not be able to collect the revenue derived from salt, 
with the same facility as they now do, through the agency of 
'thtTc'apitalists, who purchase the salt at the periodical sales. 

On the 30th of October, 1828, the Bengal government wrote 
to the Court of Directors, and said,—the proposition to dispose 
of salt otherwise than by public sale is objectionable for many 
reasons. However, it would have been more satisfactory, if the 
government bad condescended to state some of the reasons out 
of the many, which had led them to their conclusion. When 
their letter was written they were well aware of the circum¬ 
stances which had led to the postponement of their resolution, 
to enforce the earlier clearance of salt purchased; but they did 
not notice the deplorable situation 4 of the sub-monopolists of 
6 alt—the capitalists Of the monopoly ;« although it bad caused 
them to fail in clearing out their purchases, and placed.the 
government under the necessity of abandoning the plan of. fur¬ 
nishing Bengal, with an abundant supply of sal Lata.moderate 
price, and compelled it to.,restrict the'quantity advertised for 
sple, in 1828-20, below the., average of the nominal sales of se- 
veral years preceeding* a v 

On the 7th July of 18.20, the Bengal government called the 
attention of the authorities in England, to the detailed proceed¬ 
ings of the salt department^ connected with the manufacture 
and sale of salt, and stated the quantities contracted for, manu¬ 
factured, apd sold in the years 1828-27. The Board of salt 
Contended that the obligation.which Ihepurcbasers.of salt enter 
mjoat the time of sale, tends to insure* regular supply of that 
and that this inducement Would be removed, if the 
dealers in salt, were at liberty to effect purchases at the agency 
stores without limitation; also, that the population supplied 
with salt from the Calcutta sales, copsumwi as touch as they had 
occasion for, and would not increase their consumption if the 
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price were reduced; Hud six leers of tall was the annual eon- 

tibatqSpitltjfWaieimaiiljy Ap¬ 
plied to eahhVadddldhi^ th thd mOstprbbafcle estimateofthe 


ntt«i w&immnur ; > - 

bribe 4tb'hfNdvember, 1899, the CoUrtof Erectors toted, 
that they'were not^pbed, to pronounce ah opinion either in 
favour ofMr. TrotterVplan.orin opposition to it; but the dr- 
cumstatices wMtsfc were fronr thae to time forbad upottthe court** 
attention, concurred inconvlncingthbrn, that the existing system 
was of very' arduous management; that vices prevailed in it, 
which the government had neither succeeded in removing, nor 
were likely to remove; and that the imperfections o f it would 
in no long time, compel them to think seriously of great altera- 
tione ; therefore, (he court conceived it to be of the very great¬ 
est Importance, that, in the mean time, government shouldbo 
careful, to explore the merits of any suggestion that might he 
presented to them. With that view the court transmitted a 
memorial, on the subject of the importation of coast salt to be 
refined in Bengal, for the supply of the Calcutta sales, which 
Mr. Trotter had addressed to the court in a more digested form, 
than the plan originally submitted by him to the government; 
and the court desired that the proposal should be fully and 
fairly considered. They further recommended that to confine 
the manufacture to the cheapest stations, to suppress all illicit 
salt works, and to draw the principal supplies of salt from the 
coast of Coromandel, where it is produced at a very cheap rate. 
On the 23rd of February, 1831, the Court of Directors replied 


to Bengal, that the sufficiency of the supply of salt could only 
be determined by experiment, which was still to be tried. The 
Board of Salt might know that about 131 bs only were consumed 
at the existing price; but they distrusted*the Board*! inference, 
that more would not be consumed at a lower price; however, 
doubt may he entertained whether reflection of price would be 
accompanied, by a proportional increase of consumptionthat 


can be determined only by experiment; the experiment, ought 
to be made cantiom!y, by Bight alterations at a time, either by 
a small redaction of the price, if the stores are opened at a fixed 
price, or by g small addition to the quantity sold, if the plan of 
peric^icarsalexfs peneVei^ed in; decidedly, that for so important 
ah object as cheapening ib the population so material an article 
of consumption, ariskofsome temporary dimuhition of revenue 
might very properly te incurred; it was not evidence against 
the making of Such an experiment, that the 'merchants when 
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the sales have been huge, b&ve been dilatory in making clear- 
ancei the store-hcra»es£ and have left a quantilyon band 
BBl tll sticeeding year; fir it is obviomlythe interest of the 
merchants to keep up the retail price; and, if they entertained 
the hope, that, by reserving* a portion of the current yejsr, they 
should induce the government, to lessen the supplyoftije sub- 
sequent year; so far as to keep tip the price,in that year; to the 
Same level at which they had retained it, in the foregoing year, 
they were relieved from the apprehension of Joss, on account of 
the quantity remaining in store. If the .merchants had been 
well assured, of the steady perseverance of government in keep¬ 
ing up the augmented supply, the dread of a still, greater, rt>du< - 
tion of price, in the second year, would have presented them 
from keeping back, any portion of the supply of the first, 
therefore, the delay of the merchants in clearing the store; 
houses, was no proof that the market was incompetent to take 
ofT a greater quantity at a lower price. The arguments by 
which the Board dissuaded the government from opening the 
store-houses at a certain fixed price, and in that manner trying 
how much salt would be taken olT for consumption, under a 
slight reduction of price, an experiment which would be at¬ 
tended with little risk, appear to require reconsideration. The 
Board has stated to government, that the departure from the es¬ 
tablished course must operate to derange, in some degree, the 
existing methods of supplying the interior: and hence would 
not be free from risk. That supposition is groundless, for the 
merchants who purchase the salt at the Calcutta sales, and take 
the article out of the government stores at such times, and in 
such quantities as suits their convenience, for transmitting it into 
the interior, would have the same inducements to supply them¬ 
selves with salt at the government stores, without4heformality 
of purchasing the quantities they require at the Calcutta sales., 
Nor do we attach any weight to the opinion expressed by the 
iBciard, that the conditions bn which the suit is sold operates as a 
stimulus to the clearance of the store-houses, which would be 
Wanting, if the merchants Verb'certain of obtaining a supply 
when they required it fo?"‘a speculation; because it appears 
frdm the Board's own statements, submitted to the government, 
tlUt ihe clearances were nUt rtiadei The stimulus fbr carrying 
the article into the interior.is, in all cases, the profit to be made 
by ihe transaction. Neither ‘do we concur in the Board's 
opinion that the change of system, woulM have an unfavourable 
influence upon thp revenue. If the fixed price was lowered by 
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the government, im v&pe** **»t the experiment »Mght to 
tried, whether wMfJwt-W compctis**** 

by*jnwse ofcobsuwpW tb»t we* the government** own 
act, the ofwhicfa H was willing to hazard *, conse¬ 

quences, wholly distiaot ftenrtfcase of a differences the mod e of 
conducting the governmenfcsale*. However, after all thi*,the 
Court Of Directors did net urge their government m Bengal to 
adoptany particular course, theironly desire being to secure '$o. 
the subject the careful and. impartial consideration of. the 
government, independently of the opinions of the subordinate 
authorities. ■ . 

The Board of Control end Bast India Company invariably 
agree in imposing on their governments in India, as the first 
principle of government, that the revenue of .the current year 
must not he hazarded ; this constant and immediate want, of 
revenue always deters from the reform or abandonment of any 
productive tax, however vicious it may be in its nature, or in the 
actual mode of its administration; it is this, which prevents the 
Bengal government from abolishing the existing monopoly of 
salt, and substituting for it a fixed tax on salt, and from coin-, 
verting their agent manufacturers, into Excise officers. 


ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES, 

“ The greatest glory ot a free-born people 
r Is, to transmit their freedom to their chldren." 

The active and intelligent labours of the Commissioners of Pub¬ 
lic Records, has already thrown much light upon the state of the 
archives and libraries of all Europe; but, we are not aware 
that the commissioners nave ever thought of those portions of 
the British empire, which are remote from Normandy, Saxony, 
and Rome. It is a laudable endeavour to trace the history of 
our ancestors; but, it is our most imperative duty, to maintain 
our own rights, and to transmit them unimpaired to all our 
offspring. 

In November, 1832, the Board of Commissioners had superin¬ 
tended the printing of seventy-two (Mio volumes; it had dis¬ 
tributed one hundred apd.iixty-one to various libraries in 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and eight sets to Berlin, 
Berne, Copenhagen, Frankfort, Gottingen, Hanover, Paris, and 
Washington. The East India College at Hertford had been 
favoured with a set, tot the empire in India, arid *11 the colonies, 
ate without colleges and without libraries; therefore, neglected 
Eatt India and Col. Magazine , Vot. vui. No. 48, Kor. 2 U 
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iq the distribution of the Public Mdt bf tbeempire. The 
parliament of England every now and then declares, that its 
arts, &re the Jams of countries conquerodor «e<ldJiteed*y Eng¬ 
land; hot it neverdeigns to tend oat a copy of ita constitutions, 
records, and aeu^nmcblesato have them tramdaiedfnt'o hoy Of 
thelanguage* of the conquered. English aots Of parliament 
arecnnstajitly being promulgated la India; but they dbror ato 
translated. In like manner, the Koran add the Shatters, Ore 
declared tobe part and parcel of the law of the British empire 
in India, but .there is no authorized copy of tbeie|workt, to 
which reference can be had, to correct discrepancies. ( ■*' 

The Public Records of India, and of the colonies, are quite as 
deserving of attention as those of the Isle of Man; bat they have 
not received as much attention from the Board of Commissioners, 
—we do not allude to the Board of India Commissioners, for 
they constantly avow themselves totally ignorant of every sub¬ 
ject ; they are as unsavoury as the salt of Bengal, and us dreamy 
as the opium of Behar could make them. Holt Mackenzie’s 
sole study is to increase the value of his stock—-of the com¬ 
pany’s paper. 

Hamburgh, Dresden, Leipsig, Bremen, Lubeck, Ghent, Brus¬ 
sels, and the Vatican, havoeaeb made applications for copies 
of the publications of the commission ; surely, even if all India, 
and all the colonies are unable to c obtain the boon bestowed 
upon each English college, Welsh cathedral, Scotch burgh, 
Irish library, and Hanseatie town, yet the independent Rajahs 
of Coorg and Puducottah, might be favoured with an insight 
into the Public Records.of their Christian allies. The libraries 
of Benares, Arcot, Tanjore, Seringapatjim, and Poonah have 
been plundered of their contents, which now lie rotting in the 
cellars of Leadeufaall, corroded by damp and covered with dirtf 
—the tyrant conqueror despises the enslaved Rajahs, Nabobs, 
and people of India too much, ever to think of indemnifying 
them, even by the gift of a trophy of the independence of Eng¬ 
land. However, ft is to be hoped that the god of nations, who ' 
has humbled the tyrants o£ Labdenball, and foreed them to sell 
theippelves as slaves to the crown, will so order events that the 
reepps pf India will be restored to Indian We beg of the com¬ 
missioners to consult Sir Alexander Johnston, and to look into 
the llacicenxiecatalogue, in order to form an idea of the records 
of South India, England has guaranteed to India the enjoy- 
mentoftheiaw and constitution of India;purely that law and 
that constitution ought to be ascertained and made known ; 
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but, 

pC f •*******+* ~W *IWf»”- flPM » J- ^"' * « « f ” v -r- - w^ 

—the ta*tie8«-*tbe Modes 

of trieJMtb# nature tlf fwMM-M* any ether importantfsnbject; 
w»d,imtead^ fi o*mg ^defined, w fey ha English record, We 
fiodUuncecfciua* #J*fefei»tte ebieftefel would deftUe,aothat 
wbwif?er;'Oefl(^f«i,'^l^ed t .’ fee might intermeddle,and raises 
dispute jvftfe hi*; weaker neighbour. •“ 

The state oftfee archives, libraries, colleges, and schools®! 
everyportioa of the British empire, is, constitutionally, aproper 
subject for a grand jury to investigate; it is, also, a subject for 
governors, counsellors, judges, bishops, and'other greatoffroers 
of State, to*examine into, end to report upon; especially in 
1 those dependencies which* continue to be wickedly deprived of 
their natural right, to have a parliament olftheir own, more par¬ 
ticularly in-India, which is deprived of rights because of her 
great strength. 

The India House, and all it contains, is now crown property; 
therefore t the museum and library should immediately be re¬ 
moved to the British Museum, where alone they hrili ever be¬ 
come® f any utility; all the manuscripts should immediately be 
taken charge of, by the commissioners on the Public Records of 
the empire, and they should separate those documents which are 
of a public, from those whictyare of a secret nature—those which 
are of a literary character, from those which are of a political de¬ 
scription; all the public manuscripts should be transferred to the 
British Museum, where they would be accessible to every person, 
available to every useful purpose; they would throw an intense 
degree of light upon thqoctuai condition of Asia, but especially 
upon that of Hindostan; the diaries, reports, surveys, &e., of 
the eivil and military officers, who servd in India, contain yo- 
* Itifflos of the most useful and interesting information, and il ls a 
great wrong to those officers, to bury their manuscripts in the 
cellars ofLeadenhaU, where they themselves never can get ac¬ 
cess to theofeexcept it soils the interest of the prevailing party in 
some branch of the Home government jof India—that anomalous 
foreign military despotism 1 The India Directors do condescend 
to grant to the royal family, the nobility, and the gentry of their 
acquaintance, tickets of admi^iou to see the curiosities they 
stole from Tippoo; but the Museum is open only on Saturdays; 
they, also, occasionally grant to some German student, a very 
limited access to Ori^itol inscriptions and manuscripts, just as if 
they believed that each inscription indicated a bidden treasure; 
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bqt lilt entire library of ptfiftted tom Whales, nmpi, fce., and all 

• • . 1 . M u k « a .k .*..**.. an. 1 - J 




against every person, evewagainst their company f *own Indian 
surveyors, reporters, counsellors, and governors1 The company 
knows that its t> wn recordsoontai ntbe history of itaovrh crimes 
committed again# thpeople of India* tad against the people 
of England* ■ In consequence of this innate dread ofpubHcity, 
the India tin use is the very worst placefor the deposit Of docu¬ 
ments* which either from their original cbamcteror their ago, 
are of a purely literary nature. The curiosities* books, and 
. manuscripts in the India House, are subject entirely to the arbi¬ 
trary capricious will of the chairman for the time being*. He is 
.generally an ignorant China captain, some mete muck-worm, 
who, by pedlarlng and huckstering in retailing shoes and hams? 
has earned enough to become a corrupt dealer In stock" and 
ships; or else the chair is filled by a jaundiced prejudiced Indian 
of the old regime, who considers himself versed in the art of 
governing the ignorant Hindoos, and able to keep them in sub¬ 
jection to the company for the full space of seven hundred years; 
his grand secret is to keep them in a state of profound igno¬ 
rance—to effect this desirable object, he knows that it Is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to exclude Europeans as much as possible from 
India, and above all things to stifle the press, the pulpit, and 
the bar; naturally .enough, this monster seizes upon alt records, 
and locks up those which he does not destroy. It is only two 
years ago since a principal officer in the India House contuma¬ 
ciously refused to prepare statements, required by the select com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons; on the affairs of the East 
India company, and on the rumour 6S a commission to examine 
the records, those who had charge of them declared that they 
would burn them rather than they would allow any person to 
examine them. They yet ridicule the idea of the crown, or tho 
parliament, being able to get from them any information which 
the officers of the oompanyare pleased to withhold. The 
officers of the India Meuse * frequently totally defeat the 
orders of parliament hy^avarling themselves of technicalities, 
and by making false and fraudulent* returns: the departments 
binder Mr. Mill, Mr. Melvill, and Mr.'Fisher all seem equally 
'alike obnoxious to this heavy charge. No honest man can de¬ 
sire to maintain a system of secrecy. It is certain that the people 
a/t die India House do throw' obstacles in the Way of literary 
nten,wbo wi&h to consult the literar^treasures which are de- 
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A gentleman reoibtty visitedthe principal ebllec- 

Hods if smtHflieii^s 4d Fiance, Ire.^ lias 

furnished Hid oh thepUWfo records, 

with* emmettN^^^ materialster British Mst^ fti*#reign 
libraries afldarChives, in *hichhesay*/—Archlvessfrd Otways 
uader thecentroPof governments, towardswhom great caution 
anti deference Must be used, iestthelrJealoosie* bD%x«ited; 
for,' tome governments are in the habit of preserving with equal 
care, the proofs of their crimes, and those of tlieif f ordinary 
transactions ; theirsttspieions never steep: VeryfeWOrchi vists 
can say What they have* Of the libraries of Korop*; ! hardly 
know any whose catalogues can be relied on; exciting* those 
•of the Megtabeceian, the Dresden, the Berlin, and the Gottingen 
libraries, and none of them are rich in manuscripts* Some 
libraries*have no catalogues at all; others have catalogues of 
only parts of their stores; the catalogues of others are so care¬ 
lessly, ignorantly, and falsely made as to be worse than none; 
and of one vast collection of manuscripts, tits Ambrosian, no 
catalogue is permitted to be made; this is in obedience to the 
founders will; wbat this immense collection may possess. It is 
impossible to conjecture; our utmost efforts should be used to 
have ibis vast store-house of literature investigated with care, 
and to search the public repositories abroad for fresh materials. 
The Dresden catalogue fills more than 60 folio volnmes r andthe 
Munich classed catalogues fills more than 180 volumes. All 
historical manuscripts which are obtained at the public expense 
should be deposited ift the British Museum, for there alone they 
will he safe, and there alone will they become a public benefit. 
What we have got will 'not be secure until placed and cata¬ 
logued there. The regular clergy have the falsehood aad the 
impudence to boast that they were tbe preservers of learning. 
Sometimes where I expected much, front the antiquity of a 
library, t found nothing; but wherever 1 have met'with a man 
of genius 1 have always found hinveager for information, and 
ready to communicate his own stores.- The French laughed 
heartily at Hie notion of a faithful collection by an Italian 
priest. My first and chief object is to convince the Board 
fully of the neglected, degraded, and useless condition of 
the archives of our own country; to inspire the Board by 
example to attempt their reformation; and to point out tbe 
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means of its accomplishment. The history of commerce is a 
department of history as yet-uncultivated |-Uvm- ha* too long 
been thecbief occupation efioan. ; 

InFrance, both thegeneral and local archives are in a condi- 
tion, winch enable: their keepers to* retarn p&clsbanswe!? to 
queries* At Kerne, the archives are divided into State papers 
and feqqt)daof.individu^ rights, such as? acts, instruments,deeds, 
register*, decision*, &e. At Venice, gallery after gallery, 
hall after hall,>chamber after chamber, story upon story, are fall, 
yet the smallest paper can upon the instant be foundfrom the 
year l£32, there is a connected series of records of all depart¬ 
ments of the Stale, continued down to'the preseat time, without 
an interval: by.a practioe of Venetian,diplomacy, their ambas¬ 
sadors reported on the countries in which they had resided. At 
Florence, the archives of State are divided into three depart¬ 
ments. Republican, Medician, and Modern; the first only are 
accessible; these are published as much as the priests would 
permit; here many a massacre was schemed, and to this place 
many-a plot may be traced; as these archives are known to 
contain the proofs of infinite crimes, the utmost caution must be 


used, lest you.rouse the jealousy of the Italian priests; then 
adieu to further discoveries. The sepulchral damp and chill of 
the Lanrentian library is insupportable* In Naples, justice ex¬ 
cepted, every thing is easily accessj^le. In Germany, the ar¬ 
chives of each State are kept in its chief city; some lie in 
disgraceful disorder. At Vienna, you meet with affected com¬ 
pliances, but real obstacles; but none as to ancient documents; 
in enquiries after modern documents, with a government so sus¬ 
picious, it is best to limit queries to defined subjects: harmless 
enquiries and researches, into history cause persons to be treated 
as spies* The archives of Hanover are shut against all en¬ 
trance, to natives as to strangers; t;he librarian is instructed to 
reply to every question by jsayiDg* I do not, know; as at Rome, 
here is a studious concealment, but accompanied with evident 
marks of fear and falsehood^' those who are conversant with ar- 
ehjyes,know well tbeir motives. In Hungary, even still more 
cantion irreqnisite than at’Vienna; on the subject of parlia- 
nttmiSi the utmost caution is needed, for the liberties of Hungary 
aM$4a-ibe Austrian as gall and wormwood, and she has already 
suppressed some historical works on the Hungarian constitution. 
Of the Bohemian parliaments nothing remains but the shadow, 
which vis preserved to darken the land.. Pen mark, the royal * 

library js a vast magazine of learning, raked together for little 
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purpose; up like packs of ftee!* 0** 

stand upon pilot, fhe I^ott ore »ti^wed, Alt41«pi«ii0^1ool and 
dotty bowser, %s ^systjsms^U n»M, andtowatdsliforaiure, 


dotty hawgyer, %|pf*mment it n»M, tod towatdsliforaiure, 

immediafcfuse; besMfhJt^e^ubUcattan^oC. their ancient annals, 
the Swedea hate lately Made # collection of their ancient 'faftto' 
in mapuscript. aiQouotkig: to somehundredvolumes for publiea- 
tion. 1 was very carafe! bow. Iaoagbt to tee the archives of 
Russia, nor do I know any thing ofihaieeondittoa; indeed, 
Russia is a country, where a traveller should uso bit eyes add 


ears constantly, (for he roay see and- hear strange things,) but 
bis tongue seldom, and Ms pen never; for, notes; to tbp igno¬ 
rant of this land, look like a-spell, and to the knowing, like a 
book, both boding ill; to tbit caution I solely attribute tbe ob- 
usual and uniform civilities and.facilities I received from the go¬ 
vernment officers in travelling, and in visiting every public Sid 
private object worthy my notice; however, there ate among* 
the nobles of Russia, some who have been great and judicious : 
collectors and preservers of learning. * . \ 


It is evident to every person, that as long as tbe records bf' 
British India remain in the custody of a body of mercenary job¬ 
bers in India stock, they will continue to be, as inaccessible to 
the public as if they were deposited in the Vatican, alsotfaat this 
would not be tbe case if they were placed under the disin¬ 


terested custody of any body of honest men, and removed to ! 


any public national record office. At present, the Court of Di¬ 


rectors have a rule to refuse to impart any information contained 
in the documents at the India House, unless special gvoundsare 
shewn for violating this standing order of the House; foot even 
when the Court of Directors are satisfied,* thfct their rule mint 
2>e violated Jn any particular instance, and when they conde¬ 
scend to grant an applicant, their permission to Inspect any do¬ 
cument for a specific purpose, yet there,remains the extreme 
difficulty, of being ohliged tp specify the exact document and 
paragraph required tobe inspected; this,ob»taele of itself nearly 
amounts to a fiat denial, ^ without some, other cbanneVexists, 
by which the applicant c#i obtain attain information concern- 
\ a S title, date, 5tc„ of each cocumeut be requires, he cannot 
inspect it. , , j, 

lnjndia, from time to time, severe tbreuls are promulgated 
against officers, copyists,&c., who pre$um*4o reveal the secrets 
of the offices in which liey are employed. We hope that every 
^.literary society in each colony, will immediately apply to tbe 
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British gt^rs moot far a copy qt the publicatjo&s of the Coii£ 

mMototon the PoWioJUcords of the kingdom \ the library at 
AAtMth has received a copy of the Board’? pablications,nud 
study ihelibnme at Colombo# Sydney, and Hobart To^n have 
as good claim, as those at Arbroath and LubecV, qUlest'every 
British eelooy ji to*be branded as a Lubberland, 

* «©• oSM thy sens, tatti-set tbtm whet a debt 
’ They ewe ftolteaeestere, and make them swear 
To pay h, by trancmlttiDg down entire * 

* These stored rights to which themselves were born."' 


THE COMPANY'S ORDERS FOR SPECIE. 

Extract or a letter from the Court of Direetore to the Governor 
Genet tin Council / dated, Leadenhall , 34 th Sept. 1338. 

Paragraph 10. The redaction in the quantity of specie im¬ 
ported into Calcutta, increases the reluctance which we always 
feel in ordering consignments of bullion from India to England, 
for the supply of our Home treasury ; such directions are only 
given when our expenditure for the political department, in ad¬ 
dition to our other expenditure, exceeds the sum which can be 
realised through our commercial imports. 

SO. Contingencies must be expected occasionally to arise, In 
which it is indispensible that we sh6uld obtain funds from India 
through other channels than that of commerce. We are of 
opinion, that under present circumstances there would be no 
valid objection to ,owt obtaining some supply of bullion by the 
receipt of cash into our treasury in London for bills upon the 
several local governments; and that tile effect of our demands 
upon India would be thereby rendered less prejudicial ■ for, al¬ 
though it-might at first view appear to l>e of little consequence 
whether bullion be drawn from India, or arrested here on* 
its way to India, there appears to ns to be this important dis¬ 
tinction, that, in the former case, bullion may be suddenly and 
forcibly abstracted from the circulation, causing a general de- 
„ rtungement of all commercial dealings; whereas, in the latter 
^Cate, that derangement is avoided, and bullion is diverted into 
4 sir treasury, great part of which, if forwarded,, might probably 
mover have caused any addition in the circulation. Upon this 
part of the subject, it % no lest curious than important, that, 
from a statement which we have earned to be prepared from 
the official returns of your government; it appears, that in the 
10 years, from 1814-10 to 1828-24, the aggregate official value of 
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si. We lint! tffae fodfhitoty mKfoe ofthe billswbichwe 
say greet, in ordeBbal ytfti wey be prepend to meet them. 
SS8. We will bow advert to the wbjedt of the remittance of 


one crore of rupee*, which you were ordered by our dispatch, 
dated the l4tfc of Pebrti&ty, 1827, to mod on theefclp# ottfae 
present season for the use of the Home Treasury. 

24S. In October, 1880, you received our orders i epe« 
cifically directed you to raise between one and a faalfand two 

crons of rupees* 1%u 

S 4 S, In your letter to us, dated 16th November, 181* ybtt 
stated the probability of your being enaUed to meitdemuis 
from us, even though they might extend to two crons of rupees, 
even though .you would be called upon to pay 6,007,889 f upeep 
for prize money. 

244 On the 11th of January, 1827, you again addressed us, 
and stated, in reference to the distnss of the mercantile inte¬ 
rests, which you had determined to nlieve, that you deemed 
yourselves peculiarly fortunate in being able to meet our 
wishes upon the subject of remittance, without having bad re¬ 
course to a new loan; aflding the expression, of your hope <# to 
be able to meet every demand, without making any material 
change in the terms on which our credit is how established,” 

248. In forwarding to,us the sketch estimates tor 1827*28, 
you expressed doubts of your ability to meet our demand for a 
crore; which doubts were materially strengthened by the post* 

, script to your dispatch, referring us to a note of Rft» ; Holt Mm* . 
kenzie, which you had received from the Governor-General, " 
then up the country; in which, Mr. Mackenzie urged a variety 
of considerations opposed to a compliance with our instructions. 

240 . We Are much surprised at the transmission of that doca- 
ment to you, unaccompanied by any expression of thn opinion of 
our Governor-General, Vrhose sentimei*to,wtherthaa those Of 
% a »ubordinatetohctionary, we should have beeudesiroasof m* 
ceiving upon w important a subject. We conclude, however, 
that Mr. Mackenzie's note must be 4#g*n to express the views 
of the Governor-General; more especially at • the freedonvsuHl 
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general tone of the communication are such as we should be 
JwjteSP^to expect only frbm the highett authority. 

. \t » presumed fay yob, and by Mr* HaltM*ckeraie,that 
wJjSiai pp orders were issued, we could not hare contemplated 
tljb; jtt of the finances of yoUr government; aud it is Unques¬ 
tionably true that we experience considerable disappointment 
at the comparatively small amount of the reductions of expen- 
diturewhich you have* effected' since the termination of the. 
Burmese War. Nevertheless, you will have perceived, by our dis¬ 
patch, dated the ilth of July, 1827, that we were fully impressed 
withTthe unfavourable nature of your financial prospects; whilst 
tbe'fect of.our having so early as June, 1826, instructed you to 
raise for our purposes an extraordinary supply^ by way of 
loan, sufficiently evinces that so ftr from not contemplating 
the state of your finances, it was because we contemplated it, 
and .because we foresaw your inability, without a new loan, to 
meet our demands, that these orders were given. 

261. You, indeed, differing from us in the view which we 
had taken ef your means, determined not to resort to the money- 
market, thinking that you could meet our demand without doing 
so. It was, therefore, on 'your part, arid not on ours, that an 
incorrect view of your finances was taken, and a want of proper 
forecast with respect to the demands of the public service 
manifested. 

252. The extent of the mistakes irfto which you fell upon this 
point, and their effects, would have been much more apparent 
but for the loans from Scindi&h and Puteolah, which were not 
contemplated, either by Us when the orders of 14th'June, 1826, 
directing you to raise money by fresh loans, were issued, or by 
you, so far as we are informed, when obedience to these orders 
was deemed by you to be unnecessary. 


. 268. Bpt.it is also suggested in your dispatch, and in the 
'paper accompanying it, that, in issuing bur orders for the re¬ 
mittance, we could not have contemplated ibe state 16 which 
the money-market had been reduced by your drains upon it. 
ijfwe could admit that the operations of the government were 
tobe controlled and impeded frbm the mere apprehensions of 
their proving injurious to individual interests, it would still be 
mep uaty to satisfy us that an’additional Wo of a crore of ru¬ 
pees Would have occasioned tidy serious injury to the comma- * 
nity. We dre perfectly aware of the large amount of money 
bbm%edif 1 ^ fi 6f the last four years ; but, v it ought to be recol¬ 
lected, that nearly three crorOs Of that ameunt have been drawn 
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by youfrom hoarded which, w«TappreheDcl,iHi| ^h|« 

upon ""** "■ 

bytteexpendiiut* j^fcWTof sums iwi'cd^hjr:;" ’ 

^at pp^Uo^i ^ibB aphnntso raised which | 
on the spot wpfit |»^© fa^ the effect of counteracting 'tbej(>|ps- 
sure.and ofTarnishing the market With, lenpWed mm$i otlub- 
eeribing to th# government loans! We. think also 
of the interest of money on loan to ns not having oxcdwi five 
gter cent., even during the. war, affords presumptive evidence 
against the doctrine with which you lire, so. anxious to impress 
us, that we cannot borrow what We Want without injuriously 
trenching; on commercial capital; and although you refer us, in 
support of that doctrine, to the serious distress ot the mercantile 
interests, which you were lately induced to relieve, yet it 
Appears to us that that distress, or rather the scarcity of money 
which occasioned it, was caused by a panic or want,of eoatl- 
deuce, similar to that which prevailed here at the close of l825, 
and which was justly attributed, not to the demands of the go¬ 
vernment, but to the excess of speculation which prevailed With 
you, as in Europe, over the sobriety which should he the ruling 
principle of all commercial dealings. 

254. We observe, with considerable surprise, that you have 
still very inaccurate notions of the nature and object of the te- 
mittaoce required by us, yhich you notice as if it Were merely 
required in aid of our^comniercial funds. You say “ The "mo¬ 
ment is very unfavourable for payment of any part of the accu-. 
mulated debt to commerceand, you express a hope, “ With 
a little indulgence in the time and manner of repayment, to 
provide a fund for thq fen tire though gradual liquidation of the 
long account against us in the commercial .department/* 

256. Mr. Holt Mackenzie goes eveti further; and Suggests, 
that the consignment of bullion to us from India would raise the 
popular cry, “ that we had looked merely to commercial 
divldemt*’ .. 

256,, 4 surely must beunnecssary for Us, In noticing this ex¬ 
tra-official and gratuitous assumption, io apprise you that this 
subject does not relate to the dividend, Whicb, by tbe act of 
the63 Geo. Jh 0,455, t. 58, ispayableTout ofoprcommercial re¬ 
ceipts in preference to all terit^ala^^dl^'charges.' The 
necessity for oqr requiring the remittance in question was purely 
political, and in no degree commercial. \otW failure to com¬ 
ply with our requi^tion would h#VP affected, pot the 4 payment 
of the dividend, hut our ability to meet the political demands 
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yqt the* is a necessity which you would force upends, if v by 
filing to rewit to w extraordinary fundi to suppiyeactraordjnary 
demspd*< yoitwere to render our Home treasury incapabieof 

charges. * v , 

then# wprepeat, is notonebeiween the 
uS5$ki$A ‘i«¥/fom»ercial i branches. Our readiuesato make 
the commerce of the company&vailableto the temporary assist¬ 
ance and permanent benefit of the territoiy has beep manifested 
in the allotment of 4,764,9031., out of our surplus commereial 
profits, in liquidation of territorial debt, and our allowing a 
balance of 3,312,0041., to remain due from the territorial to the 
commercial branch of our affairs. There is, therefore, npt the 
least ground for any insinuation that we have been disposed to 
inconventonce the administration of the government of India 
for the advantage of the company in England in its commercial 
capacity. 

939. Mr.. Holt Mackenzie renews the suggestion which 
has been repeatedly offered by yon and your accountant- 
general—that we .would have recourse to the money-market in 
England. We again apprize yon, ih the most unqualified man¬ 
ner, of our determination npt to entertain this proposition ; and 
we cannot too earnestly impress upon you the absolute necessity 
of providing for ail the territorial expenditure of India exclu¬ 
sively by Indian means. ( 

960. Since the foregoing paragraphs Were prepared, we have 
received your dispatch, announcing the consignment.4p pa of 
bullion to the invoiee. value of 6$,lacks of rupees, all of which u 
has already been received. 


38l. ; We need scarcely add th^ bxprdssibn of ourentire appro¬ 
bates of your having thusfliT acted in obedience to o^r orders. 
#v u We are yodr affsfeiiitl ! triends, W. Armi* .8p l fco‘. 
'^he sums advanced to th^wtohliitt of Calcutta in loans have 
to 1,420,000 rupees! 


;V- 


upmmoas, out oy some mvmm w uinw it uas uem- pripifo qy, 
the' !£?%£ l '‘$t speaks for itieejfflo'ptafnly, tfcatitniedi’fo'cdm^ 
inent WhatoveT. Twenty-fourgentlemen meet in teadenball, 
add Wto’O^lb India foie one, tW&,orthr«miUion of specie to 
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bn witbd 'mtididptoltom t mem 
India dons not produce *i!kf, muslins, arid indigo sufficient/ti* 
maintain iiVthdosiW ctthicn*, whoshout tleir viva»-^to ply 
dividends to Hid thoustoaproprietoni Wfcp 5 ete<*tlWB,and to 
gorge owimMSiMle mews viritb untold gbWl' 

>tU to be regretted that the note of Mr. HoU Meckei^je hw 
not been pebl1shed,ahda8itiB not other wise accesiible|hi* 
to be hoped that some proprietor of stock or member of parfia- 
men! will call upon either parliament to Ofd@f ft to be'ijriute&* 
Mr. MackenMe’s very intelfigfbld bint to the •'ptbpitolomVmc- 
cotihts sufficiently for the abuse which they heaped ii$bn r tlioir 
most talented servant, in their meetings about the renewal of 
their charter* or commission for privateering on the Ihtfdelf of 
the Indies. 

fivents have satisfied every person, that Mr. MackenzieV 
mere apprehensions of the operation of the company borrowing 
a million in Calcutta and remitting it in specie to Lotidoh Idas 
well founded, tor it has most materially contributed towards oc¬ 
casioning the most disastrous evils to the community of CatOutts 
Every foreign State has recourse to the money-market lit Eng¬ 
land, but the Directors will not entertain this proposition. 
Why not ? Can they assign any honest reason for their deter¬ 
mination f Will they now dare say that their Commercial Divi¬ 
dend, is a part of the territorial expenditure of India, to be pro¬ 
vided for exclusively by Indian means I If they dp, then the 
whole world will reply,*that Indian means are unjust means-— 
even their own chief proprietor protested that he would not 
receive a dividend unjustly wrung from the people of India. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF INDIGO IN BENGAL 
• (From a recent Memorandum of the Board if Control, j 

In the discussions which have arisen respecting the settle¬ 
ment of the disputes between the indigo planters*, the ryots, and 
the zemindars, too much stress has been laid on the defective 
nature of the tenures prevailing in the province? cfBengal. The 
tenures are sufficiently simple: but they;pre ooiaccurntely de¬ 
scribed in the ngtriatfons. which profess tosecure to alt parties 
interested, the fall enjoyment of theirprope^ye fights, The 
shareholder of a village, himself a ryefy cannot be dispossessed 


V We doubt not Uiat it weald refleet credit epAlw a^enlf M a inpader 
bat also *» a man,of feeling. 
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or by the customary rates of the village, is entitled* to demand. 
The village proprietor is, ^owever, only recognised in the pub¬ 
lic regulations as the tenantof the zemindar. It is true, that 
the regulations do hot sanction the diapossessiop of fhehere- 
ditary tenantry, unless it shall be clearly, proved that the occu¬ 
pants had forfeited, their tenures by failing to defray their re- 
spective shares of the land-tax, in jtbe same manner in yrhich t|te 
zemiodar is liable to lose his tenure by a failure to discharge the 
revenue permanently assessed on the entire zemindarry. 

The ad vantage enjoyed by the zemindar, under the perpetual 
limitation of the land-tax, arises from its having Ibeen fixed in 
money. The village proprietors sometimes enjoyed that ad¬ 
vantage also ; but the demands of the zemindars are generally 
regulated by the state of the crops; in other words, by the abi¬ 
lity of the ryots to satisfy those demands, it cannot, therefore, 
be just matter of surprise that the holders of the village lands 
should have been early involved in litigation with their imme¬ 
diate superiors, who, by a dash of the pen, had been converted 
from collectors and receiveri-general cf revenue, into the unde¬ 
fined, and, indeed, indefinable condition of proprietors of all 
the lapds over which they had previously exercised revenue con¬ 
trol. It was anticipated that the courts of justice would be 
able to hear,and determine all questions between landlord and 
tenant, on the supposition that the parties interested would be 
at no loss to establish the particular usage under which thedlies 
of government had been annually determined. But, unhappily 
for the great mass of the hereditary occupants of lands, the 
transfer of proprietary rights to the zemindars carried along with 
it the entire control of the village agency, upon Which, the vil¬ 
lage landholders mainly depended for the systematic record and 
eventual proof of those usages, which formed a limit to the de¬ 
mand of the government antecedently to the permanent settle¬ 
ment, and consequently, to that of the zemindars, to whom 
|he government rightsiiad been transferred. % 

V/T^ese remarks may, in some degree, explain the difficulty 
Whicbarises from the interference of a third party in anyparti- 
^fchiar article of produce, with ** indigo and opium.. the 
Ryotte lands been assessed with their relative proportion ofthe 
money assessment, which was declared in 1?U3, to be the. per¬ 
petual limit ofthe demand ofgovernmeyt op the zemindars/tho 
interposition of the zemindar between the ryots who cultivate 


ofhis lands so long as he provides for t£eir cuffiVl^dit^ald pajrs 
the revenue which the zemindar, either by express agreement. 



cterei 
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of the i^elmnwm^utt Wd dowp in the wghlaUoni Jot ; t|* 
collection of &W land. leveniie. But, at the deman§of the 
zemindars varfea*wHh the nature of the crops,it must be ex¬ 
pected that a conetatit source of dispute and iitig-atiqtu wiU be 
the consequence of every improvement which the cultivators 
may be enabled to make, either at the suggestion, orwUhibe 
money which they may receive horn the manufacturing capita- 
liats. In other cases, the capitalists and the zemindars 
may combine to force a peculiar cultivation upon the ryots, 
at rates which may disappoint the just expectations of. 


the oultivatqjrs, and, contrary to the usage which reserved 
to them, in all cases, the selection of the crop. The con¬ 
sideration of this privilege, almost the only one which our 
negligence and ignorance have not destroyed, is very im¬ 
portant to the eventual comfort of the numerous and industrious 


ryots who continue to hold the same fields which their ances¬ 
tors cultivated, as tho indisputable proprietors. The local cul¬ 
tivators are well qualified to determine, with precision, the 
capabilities of tbe soil to produce a particular crop. It is. In¬ 
deed, the universal practice of the Indian governments, and 
cultivators, to fix the standard of rent, with reference to the 


qualities of the soil, as well as the facilities which the cultivators 
may possess for carrying thdir produce to a favourable market 
In the article of indigo, il would be necessary to consider only 
the productive powers of the soil, because the convenience or 


expense of finding markets for it, would rest with the manu¬ 
facturer, and not with the producers of the crude material. It 
might, therefore, greatly facilitate the quiet and friendly inter¬ 


course of all parties interested in the growth of plants, which 
undergo a process of manufacture, requiring capital and skill, 
To require that, before any engagements or contracts are entered 
into between the cultivators and the manufacturers, the zemin- 
dar should fix, in money,, the rent which he expects to draw 
from tha fifth! appropriated to the particular Crop." Thus a Step, 
and tfcitt a very importkntone, would he gainedinrimplifvtng 
the tenure ; ibid is, thought of iatei Terence on tWe part of the 
zemindar. The refuel of the xemlndarHo ace$jyt of a reasoQ- 
able money rent, wpiild, rn all prj&abilily, cleferfbe tyets from 
receiving advances fof me cultivation of drops whfch the latter 
could enjoy no seenrity Of benefiting from; andthe proposed 
arrangement would be likely to. lead id a befteV feeling than 



of his lands to longas be provides for their culfivatidn, arid pajjrs 
the revenue which the xetoiodar, either by ex^ress e^reement, 
or by the customary rates ofthe village, is entitle^ to demand. 
*Tbe village proprietor it, however, only, recognised in thepub- 
lic regulations as the tenant of the zemindar. It it true, that 
the regulations do notsanction the dispossession of the here¬ 
ditary tenantry, unless it shall be clearly proved that the occu¬ 
pants bad forfeited, their tenures by falling to defray tbeir re¬ 
spective shares of the land-tax,!n the same manner in which the 
zetnindar is liable to lose his tenure by a failure to discharge the 
'.revenue permanently assessed on the entire zemindarry. 

The advantage enjoyed by the zemindar, under the perpetual 
limitation of the land-tax, arises from its having Ibeen fixed in 
money. The village proprietors sometimes enjoyed that ad¬ 
vantage also; but the demands of the zemindars are generally 
regulated t\y the state of the crops; in other words, by the abi¬ 
lity of the ryots to satisfy those demands. It cannot, therefore, 
be just matter of surprise that the holders of the village lands 
should have been early involved in litigation with their imme¬ 
diate superiors, who, by a dash of thcfpen, had been converted 
from collectors and recetvers-general of revenue, into the unde- 
fined, and, indeed, undeflnablo condition of proprietors of all 
the lands over which they had previously exercised revenue con¬ 
trol. It was anticipated that the courts of justice would be 


able to hear and determine all questions between landlord and 
tenant, on tho supposition that the parties interested would be 
at no toss to establish the particular usage under which the dues 
of government had been annually determined. But, unhappily 
for the great mass of the hereditary occupants of lands, the 
transfer of proprietary rights to the zemindars carried along with 
it the entire control of the village agency, upon which the vil¬ 
lage landholders mainly depended for the systematic record anfi 
eventual proof of those usages, which formed .a limit to the de¬ 
mand of the government antecedently to the permanent settle¬ 
ment', and’ consequently to that.of the zemindars,to whom 
the government right* .had beea transferred. lijpf 

/'>The*e remarks may, in some degree, .explain the difficulty 
arises from the interference of a third party in anyparti- 
e&flar article of produce, stich as indigo and opium. Hhd the 
fiyOtte lauds been assessed with their .relative proportion of the 
money assessment, which declared in 17U3, to be the per- 
petual limit of the demand ofjgovemmeyt on the zemindars, tho 
interposition of the zemindar between the ryots who cultivate 
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collection of the land revenue. Bat, as tbe demand of the 
zemi radars yarie«i#ith fbe native of the, crops,itranst be ex¬ 
pected ljb*ta constant sourceof dispute and iitiga^ ^U h 0 
the Consequence of every improvement, Which, the cultivators 
may beenabied to make, either at the suggestion, or with the 
money which they may recei ve from the manufacturing capita¬ 
lists, Id other cases, the capitalists and the zemindars 
may combine to force a peculiar cultivation upon the ryots, 
at rates which may disappoint the just expectations of 
the eultivatqp, and, contrary to the usage which reserved 
to them, in all cases, the selection of the crop. The con¬ 
sideration of this privilege, almost the only one which our 
negligence and ignorance have not destroyed, is very im¬ 
portant to the eventual comfort of the numerous and industrious, 
ryots who continue to hold the same fields which their ances¬ 
tors cultivated, as the indisputable proprietors. The local cul¬ 
tivators are well qualified to determine, with precision, Vi>o 
capabilities of the soil to produce a particular crop. It is, in¬ 
deed, the universal practice of the Indian governments, and 
cultivators, to fix the standard of rent, with reference to the 
qualities of the soil, as well as the facilities whieh the cultivators 
may possess for carrying thdir produce to a favourable market. 
In the article of indigo, it would be necessary to consider only 
the productite powers of the soil, because the convenience or 
expense of finding markets for it, would rest with the manu¬ 
facturer, and not with the producers of the crude material. It 
might, therefore, greatly facilitate the quiet and friendly inter¬ 
course of all parties interested in the growth of plants, which 
undergo a process of manufacture, requiring capital t and Skill, 
require that, before any engagements or contracts are entered 
into' between the^hUivators and the manufacturers, the zemin¬ 
dar should fix/ritbioney, the rent which he expects to draw 
from tha land appropriated to the particular bropV" Thus a Step, 
and ijh^t a very important'$£»;' would bbgalncdlo tfihfcpftfy big 
the tenure 1 ; that is, the right^of iotei farehceori ft& part of the 
sfeetnfcidar,jtlie refund of tbe^miijda^ accejjt of a reason¬ 
able money^reot, would, inall probabilitf;det«r^be lyots from 
receiving advances for the Cultivation ot^Opk 'Jghjch the latter 
could enjoy ho security ofbene fit ting from; and the proposed 
arrangement would b» likely to. lead td a better feeling Shah 
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now exists between the cultivators tad the ca p i ta li s m, who aro 
both equally interested id the success of tiipundeilaluug* tod 
induce the letter toaffordtfae cultivators compensation for un¬ 
foreseen contingencies. 

On the 96th of November*. 1899, Mr. Charles Tucker, the 
commissioner of revenue and circuit in the Dic« division of 
Beugul, stated, that the ryots who cultivate indigo are gene¬ 
rally needy people, who live from hand to mouth. If their 
cattle, die* nr their children are to be married, or they have any 
other unexpected demand on their finance*, mpney mustbe had. 
The newly established manufacturer dealt out his cash with a 
ready hand, and the ryots come under advances to more Victo¬ 
ries than one, for the same land. , Under the existing state of 
the law, the magistrate cannot interfere in any disputes which 
may takas place between the rival parties who have made ad¬ 
vances, until the crop is on the ground; but the disturbance 
generally takes place at the sowing season. The planters are 
in the habit of marking all their lands annually. One planter 
wilt mark, and the other efface it immediately. The object is 
to sow the lands; both parties send tfeeir people to do so, and 
the ryot stands an idle and unconcerned spectator of the con¬ 
flict which usually occurs. 

In seeking for remedies for the evils produced by the compe¬ 
tition of the Indigo manufacturers, to possess, themselves of the 
crops of the ryots; Mr. Leycester* the senior member of the 
•udder adawlut, observed, that the grefct difficulty was assumed 
from the excessive poverty of the tenant, and the excessive 
wealth calculated to be made out of the produce of bis labour; 
this, be considered to be a very unnatural state of affairs, and 
not paralleled in any other article of produce; and which, be 
supposes, must remedy itself by relieving the poverty of the 
jrypt/through a reduction in the profit of the indigo planter; 
mid it might he calculated that the ryot would be actuated by 
the stimulus of interest to fulfil his contract*. That, in legisla¬ 
ting to secure the just rights of indigo planters, the fact, that 
there .eretwo parties conceroe& ought not to be lost sight of. 
If the conditions imposed.upon 'thatryots ate such that narea- 
tomM* person, proposing to act an lonest part, would,enter into; 
j|eo it appeared to be oonclusi?e, that the government would 
W legislating far one class at the expense of another; and that, 
from natural causes, such a system of legislation must prove in¬ 
operative and ineffectual: such seemed to be the rale, imposing 
a heavy penalty on a failure of contract, involving no imputation 
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“*Mr;Thrhbttfl; anblberttmitfber of tfieSuddbr AdittMufdeilcfi^ 
Iftti^stroiifertettM, the ebitHritfng rporhtfie^fbpetfticltrof 
thelndigo rnanofacturersto obtain 

He had had arnple opiportniiiitres ofseeingahd lambntin^ those 

lihe ifhb«t daring’ breaches bf the peace Were ^tltlnflipd'V.i^e 
free ^the pdli^e-oflh»T8i abd even of tH£ 
districts cultivated with indigo. Ilf ftH&r ‘ 

ithdambbrity, larg^ bodies of armed ntim t: %% ? ave#eifly w 
tairted, fofffie express parjjpse of taking; hr retaining, forcible 
pbsses&Tdfl oflahdsor crops. Violent affrays. Or rathe# regtrttir 
pittfhed battle* eristic, attended with WoOdshed and'hdmieMe. 
Tlfe pbliceesiabliahmerits arc corrupted/ and the Darb ahs a^e 
said tb bbin the pay of the planters; European or Native, to 
secure tiheir good officer. He fully admitted that thOrybtifre- 
qnently received ad^aaces from more than one factory s * ? bttt be 
wasor opinion, that'the principal sotfrceroftlie mischfefjrai : to 
be traced tffthe naturO of the contractfortned 
^h;^#as-foMihei not to Writing?tow*. 

and* Wia generally extremely brtftvoiriabieto 
thb ^,tbhMg'iini, to fact, a felatlflb’‘*«B^ establishment 
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of occaptinsy at defined cafes of root) ban cwtMlfeptc>p<*d Umt 
the ryotMhould be dedared te have the riglrt wf^deferiMnig 
wha* or op should he taken fee* land, animnghwnontCBiy eeuld 
he,Moved by the zemindar, and or disposing’ of their crop of 
indigo at pleasure* * * 

Upon this provkien ifWM observed, by Hr. Erinsep'dhpt it 
^vo»ld beoCthb beat effect, and weald be no more thee the just 
right 4$ Ifc'Kheod-khegt-iyota of Bengal; hot* he Was. of 
opfaton tint it was gat too generally. He stated) that, wiwi 
toad waa aliened* with a money rent, according to the quality, 
nothing could be fairer than to leave the occupant cultivator to 
settle what he would grow each year; but it appealed to him 
that the provision weald be unfair to the zemindars, who were 
entitled to receive a share of the crop, or its value in money; 
and, he observed, that nearly one-half of the land in Bengal was 
rated by its produce; lice paying so much, and sugar-land, &e., 
its different fates. 


GOVERNMENT. 

geriety if formed by men Denouncing and foregoing some of 
the natural rights of individuals, for the sake of securing to 
themselves more valuable privileges, and a greater degree of 
enjoyment. From the cannibal warrior to bis victim, the steps 
in society are so numerous, that ft may be said, that no two 
persons mm actually enjoy exactly equal rights; some prisoners 
are not eaten, but kept alive and enslaved; some slaves are re¬ 
garded as outcasts, kept at work m the field, end not allowed 
to enter a village; others are taken into their master** house; 
some are even married, and others arc adopted as children and 
heirs; hot in every society the innumerable ritad?*af difference 
b*qe a Constant tendency to unite and toaUer, 4 spurious 
policy often attempts to keep the priv leg$d classes of society 
from intermixture mth any subordinate class, bpftthiejse most 
^unnatural species of legislation; it 4s against nature, A pe$u~ 
llpr degree of the attention^ ^>3 'present age n ditecte&jtp- 
dhgds the investigation of Bin price proper to be paid hymen 
fertile blessings of social orttenM'la investigating this subject, 

- X » * . * t * 
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+ Uila jp the principle en which tlw late Colonel Peed, Sir Thomas 
BJvuro, isd the other functionaries wji° assessed the ceded and taaqtiered 
tsarftories wrier the Madras president?, deftndd ayd secarid the rights of the 
bereditar} iyots. 
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policy of one \CdttiitijJ* , ft * 

•wHfc eeitti*ttaW £| r 

^Ntm; ^iet»hvl»eti©fl etiteeypPti,;** *& 
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1 « vke looking* «* theecanoroyof Britain,-Hhe firtt|K»iBtwbi©h 
strikestheeyev is, the rapid increase mad tile 
©fnb«:deh*o^ tlm government, the' wealth of i^c pi^i^ged 
class, and the poverty, of the labouring class: the natural in* 
ferenee is, that the 5 government has patipeied^e rlchand 
robbed., the poor. . The whole tendency of. the ^f^tsetie .jpq^cy 
or Britain has been to render the poor dependant'5 
in fact, to keep them servilely bound to one spot, to retatn ihem 
in a less unprofitable bondage than that of the d the 

slave, but in one which Will afford them the iowettpotiible 
subsistence. As with slavery and with VillkUiBi^, ^i|^oor 
lavra draw the social tie too close; but they arenotthesoleevlH 
of the English system, they are even necessary to: iam4$pM 
the creel effects of the com laws, and . ivcil O^Sltboi 
abusesof ihelanded proprietary legislature 


Mutual defence, froA foreign aggression, is the primary duty 
of every society, and' the chief cause fot taxation; in some id* 
cietiCf, end in some stages of civilization, it tiny be veryfatf 
for each able-bodied man in his turn to keep Waichtn& ward, 
hut for the lord of a manor, and for his ploughmen# beequally 
called upon to watch ever property, ialo impose a 
tax upon tbeti; for them both to ballot for jtiie tnitiiilt if 
enjdsth, MwAshould serve accordiog.tothe valiteof Ws itake 
•' id the oodntry. TO tax a conquered, ' 

oceupatkro/S* even more monstrous. Corvee* ere 'shJIoai -leplmesl 

tniKtias. .lUMtd-maktqjg and Jfdlitk^plS.'ier-, 

vices wbkjh are usually Retained longest m)A^efraix^ : 'j|tafe,^ 
^indeed,*every Bt»teseeMinwi(ling ; to:abanden iheflfc barbarous ’’ 
afid en^al m tltiyi,»re ? tl 
well adapted to the cltupsy 
. are continued from age to 2 
as if government* thought, 
and toed makers. 
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Government* 



— t- tt; *’• "•** ’ ' ’> fc-i fe--' 1 -s^"'* 

D»tipIts Own constitution surf 


Sogimi bujj^nd Mtm&p fosWstewrtdKb W-j 
vmciaf,and evett Ulitional wpfjtyare underfokeoMie**wtedt , 
by print* USSociationis, «|j['Mf ePppcou 

ragenftmt from tbe StaU| /‘ * * ... 

cl 


, f . *s**m 

i, court-houses, town-baUi, hospitals* colleges, school#*-, 
ten,, lire often 
tionol 
A 

exists] 

in* : 

act justfoetoall persons whatever ;bp we ver,whenever there 
is nocomplafnt, then government plight tcj.be inactive.; todo 
more than oversee, Isa proof of weakness. It oftOApecurs, 
that a government becomes entirely occupied in restraining 
those who are disaffected towards it, and neglects,to protect *. 
those who stllY adhere fo it. * . ( . ... 

The sole legitimate object of a government is tp promote the 
general ease of the wholecomraunity: the means by which this 
can best be done, are infinitelyvarious* ... 

There are but two modes of government; the ope is by . 
means of reason; the other is by. means of force. There are * 
also but two principles of obedience j the one is hope, and the 
other is fear. ... (V . -. v 

Reason has its fullest scope.whom.the peppje retain power 
in their own hands, and never part wfth any degrpe of it* but ,, 
merely delegate tbeir exercisepfportions^of it for specific pur- 
poses ; always watching pver, their delegate, pod roaking bint 
account strictly lor the trust confided to him; there, |he function* 
of government are performed in the best possible manner* and • 
at. the lowest possible rate; where tbp functionary is kept. np 
to his dhty* there he is hiredj^t p lower, rate than his talent 
apd virtuerwould command in ; any. other, market ; Jor, the ho¬ 
nour m. being,selected by such ,j*'|$ppje, Is highly priaed and 
esteemed a* the best possible imwar^-tke most valuable dia? 
tinctidh,—the highest possible honour., . „• /•■?/. 

«Bi«e never can govern by an^mr^tneans^ap bydrnmp)iflg> 
dowptte'naves; It always a^lit^teeft'Wiib, fraud, and promote# 

? B “ oral vjrnw; 

impo^^govdrpment «poi*/.j^%i MRRMtap i 

s«nt tfbbur, and #ithdtaw frqmt^era ;^|.,bp^jfoag bate Mfe-r,., 
sistenoe. ^ ( ■ * v .■ 

8<n(eAien0'j|Ht wbieh .’it. 

accuraul.tes iaJ«lllg*nt, industrious, nricj edterpriripg people; 
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the divides tbeloweitclas* o?Hs Sfi*.’ 

jecta, tb* ll^^ trt?dWT. of the brutes. %* value of iho 

character, it' bestowsupon 
it* Turnfritlii • *'■ ? ' yi f • - - <•* - v ■ • '■ ,**•<■ •"• . v v, v ’ 


Hoi*‘'1iyffM$*piw4ra^ ; 

may be considered a* physical and metaphysical, amSfotWi&r 

m«M«t tomr *** m * m»b£viw« »a;rX- 

to ptttusbteenttis a bad eccnotpy 

of povter. ^ThOrtepfc will Inherit prppertyand 

honohtyis e-motf^wdrful stimulus; the dutytb plod;Jj»ces- 
santlyand diligently on a tarred spot or stormy sea foiva 
•canty Subeisteoce, with simplicity, resignation, and content,is a 
morality beneficial to agovernmeiit. Citizens *tayt£ ffij ffjfci' 
thatrit is their lot, if poor, to perish op such em<^fancies as 
famines, changes in trade, &c., just as safely as Itfier^ are 
taught to moot death in the field of battle. BvetyUnimal -jit 
governed by hope and fear, bat man has the hopes and the feet* 
of an everlasting existence to govern him in his course through 
the present life. " + •* 

The Brahmin is taught to die rather than to forfeit the higti 
honour of caste. The Englishman is animated to exertion by 
the knowledge that he is eligible to every office in the State, 
The oneisin a state of continual trepidation test he break his, 
thread •% the other is constantly striving for superiority. 

Prohibitions and restraints on luxuries are discouragements 
of labour; the coach-maker contrives and fabricates an easy and 
elegant carriage ra the hope of enjoying his o wn share of lux¬ 
ury : gold ttegy beaten out* and worked into lace, by the bardy 
miners the aide mechanic, and the "wealthy manufacturer, 
stimulates theactive industry of the person who wishes i|d adorn! 
his domesticthe hard, the minstrel, the littald, a!} ^xe|te to 
industry* and theyreward deeds of merit W$ere gctd.ipjlsM^, 
a reward ; they^iacorporate mankind, and'' r addS^iiies''Wli^’ 
tercmirse; the labour of the road maker is mor$ pa|pefehutjt 
is *carpi%$iJ^$-' useful ; certainly his, Jtire j», not thorp fairly 
earnedit'y^if''^ *? ; i* 4 ..* f.?' 

TW' Wt UM f of Hualiak blaspheiftotisfy pBfejjifi.,' *l«Te|; 
that be holds %k ’p^eet over tjiem^pjfe^MSp .self,,, and 
takes the tHfebfaelf-holder; the Popp bfJSonw does con- 
descend to style himself the vicar,, of n infallible 

vice-god; the Emperor alto, and Kipgs^f divine right, seem 
to think themselves sobs " of heaven, descended to earth 
possessed’“of sovereign powers over mere men; electors. 



'thtfitftbifcbd-Vritl’itfteotertheiife*ft»t*iii ¥irtftibfmi owtftfght, 
bfWdfVino tight, ot <>0ai* hereditary right: repebHcansto not 
tbok Ihto the tegehfoofROme, orintothe ftWrti wf'OeWfafly 
for ft tyrant to bowtheir nocks to, bottltey*toek? up'te'tbem 
salvos as inert; theygdvdfn themsel ves,tbey detain tbesupneme 
sovereigrtpOwer in theirowhhands, as the best Means Of nwn- 
riiiff the ii&grity of their own pemnnal properties and the'en¬ 
joyment ofthelr own natural liberties; and theft* own. rights of 
couscience/ They merely invest W ashiogton with power to 
defend them and to execote the laws. The most abominable 
government which ever existed in this world is thegevemaient 
vrliich England hah usurped over India : the king; batons; aod 
-delegatee of England usurping- Hindustan; the directors and 
their boys governing and the proprietors plundering -alt Asia. 
How 'long can thin cruet scene ejtdure ? How tongcan it bo 

endured f\ '•' * ' ; ■'-.. V" ■ 

T^E LttERAitV SOClETY AT BOMBAY. 

This institution dates it* existence ffom the SOt&ofWovOroter, 
1804. It owes its formation to the etertiohs of Bit Jdines Mac¬ 
kintosh, who. on the date mentioned, assembled a 
Parell house, where he then' resided; and tbad^dfi^^e 
Vtd ■the gentlemen present Who#^W«b;t^ 

i "a nmander-in-Chief, Adtbcafti* OShertlf ' and 

explanatory oftlto of Che Sh^fet^ ^hie^irere 

«■**« 

th!pMt iptrnm 

IsStoST to iwS«wi«i»f «r a®« *«ta 

“ ieries 0 f qnestfrintV ttb* anstfoa td drWeh^wtmid 

valuable coniribh^oai '«&*ifds‘*' sirttIMehT aedwtat 
of ffambeyj hut although these qrtdriee were shfcjnitted in m#4, 
un tol8i8, ho answer to tAdm K&'bekn/&?*&***& 

One of the earliest measures, that occupied t*» attention of 
the Society, appears to have been the foundation of a public U- 


1 
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pri&lfd ** th*eseof4be ^Society, wae.opeopd, i^rre^ilioo 
of Uiehbfmyendtnuseum, and tbe> whole *of ibo archiyef wete 
•oiwiiii^ w - *■-..*{*>' <u- .4- ,. 

. The museum of Die Literary Society, principally from Die pif- 
cimtstance of there having been hitherto no decent rftceptacle fpr 
curiosities, is in a very miserable condition; but there is now 
some hope that men of researchwiJl be •timaUtedtoeiuich the 
Social’s possessions by the assurance; that tbe froits of their 
labours will not be boned in the darkness end, obsctirity ofao 
apartment 12 feet by lb. 

The number of members of the Literary Society or^ {as It lias 
been called since its junction with the Royal ADaticSociety ) 
the “ Bombay Branch of the R.A.8.” is unlimited. .The 
process or admission is by # baJlot. Qee member proposes apd 
another seconds the new candidate, whose name is then ex¬ 
posed for one month in the rooms of the society. At the expi¬ 
ration of that period the ballot is proceeded with», one black 
ball in ten excluding. Persons desiring merely tb subscribe to 
the library are admittedon tbe recommendation of one member 
seconded by another. 'The annual subscription, payable ifiko 
by members. and, subscribers is rupees 100. * This gives the 
•privilege of entree and the liberty of taking any bboks put of 
tbedibratyto** certain extent and in order of appUcetiOn. ' A 
„ great numberp( English periodicals andpapers hid ttK^Milu 
jpdU,dR Most*pf ibe Indian and some djT|he X^iM newspaper*. 
tmm tofm of the .B|^/«|^hefki' pbrusal. 

.•wl^O^teri^^JntrihutiMji to the s^|^^^otdl|'«pifAr- 
Co^awWedof tojB|eiei»% ; ou- 

mtfOosa»d valuable am ppjb^hcd ifanyof 

these cont|ibstDofts are.the product%i‘ef hedt* Grthebtdfct eete- 
brsted men in the piodera history of lndia j'fjfcViw Mr.Erefcine, 


Sir J, Mackintosh, fir f. Malcc 
Kemjedy A Mr. Elphidstpne, &c. 
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ON 6TBAK NAV16AH0N BETWEEN INDIA AND 

ENGLAND. 

lAtUrfrom the Genera/to D. iVbrt#* 

OoTACAMtmu, ltth April, U04, 

Dear StR«4^N J*o fifitl express from mo to tMmtofiifers 
to the Marine steam fend ifre gratification wbich I havcNtecefcved 
from the extract of. th^ir resolutions, communicated in jour 
obliging latter Qf 3ljst of March ; concurring entirety/ in 
riie opinion of that meeting u that this project opens vast and 
incalculable benefit to onr own country and mankind/' I 
could not do otherwise than warmly participate in the general 
feeling of India, and I have not therefore hesitated in recom¬ 
mending, as far as a prudent regard for the finances would 
allow, a liberal aid being afforded by government to the com¬ 
mon effort. 

I confess that my anticipation of the expected benefit gpes 
far beyond the more obvious results, great as those undoubtedly 
would be—of improved government—of the welfare of "the 
people as affected by such improvement—the promotion of com¬ 
merce—and, of what may be considered of minor importance, 
of the comfort of our own numerous countrymen, separated by 
such great distance of time and place from all connection with 
their dearest interests. The limit assigned by the resolution is 
expressed by the large term of memkind, and in my judgment 
appropriately and correctly ; because the great want of this 
Eastern world, India, China, Sic. may he comprehended in the 
single word " knowledge/' If the moral condition and hap¬ 
piness of the most enlightened countries suffer from this causa* it 
can be easily conceived that on this 1 great space, where the 
human mind has been buried forages in universal darkness, the 
task must be hopeless* unless the same means which have alone 
accomplished the object elsewhere sre brought into action, and 
these means increased and enforced with all the encouragement 
the governing authority can bestow. 1 took to steam naviga¬ 
tion as the great engine of working this moral improvement. 
In proportion as the communication between the two countries 
shall be facilitated and shortened* to will civilised Europe be 
approximated, as it were, bo the*&benighted regions* and in no 
other way can improvement in any large stream be expected to 
0ow ip. Past experience shews what we have to expect for 
the future. I shall take the liberty of enlarging upon this topic. 

For much more than half a century the British dominion has 
been established at the three Prestdencies ever a great extent 
of territory, with a large dependent population. Examining 
attentively the intellectual condition of these numerous com¬ 
munities it cannot be dented that tittle progress, comparatively, 
has been made in the acquisition of useful knowledge. There 
prevail throughout, as in the darkest ages of European history, 
the same ignorance and superstition; the same belief iu witch- 
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craft; theaame confidence in charm* and incantations; the 
same faith in astrology and omens—the practice of human im¬ 
molations of, all ae^ea and ages, and many other barbarous 
customs opposed to true happiness and repugnant to the best 
feelings that Providence has planted in the human breast. 
Again, also, in theafts and sciences, in every branch of useful 
attainment, the ancient usages and learning retain their unim- 

E aired sway. In medicine and surgery, in chemistry, in 

ydraulics, in mechanics,; in civil engineering, in painting, 
sculpture and music, we observe them all, with the exception 
of a few individuals of superior talents and ambition, remaining 
stationary in their primitive rudeness and ignorance. And yet, 
during jthis long intenal, thousands of well educated Euro¬ 
peans, deeply versed in all these branches of knowledge, hate 
been succeeding each other, and domiciliated for years in the 
country. Why, it will be asked, had all this science, this 
learning, and this ability to impart instruction passed away 
without leaving any trace or impress on the mind of India, 
although in no other part of the world does there exist greater 
quickness of intellect, a more eager thirst after knowledge, or 
superior aptitude to acquire it ? The answer to this question 
is plain and obvious. The cause is to be found in the past prin¬ 
ciple of our rule, of rigidly precluding tho free admission of 
Europeans to India; the direct consequence of which, what¬ 
ever in oilier respects may have been its advantages, has been 
to dam lip, in a great degree, tho main channel of improvement 
into India. It may be assumed that 19-20th parts of the impor¬ 
tation of Europeans have consisted of the Company's servants. 
They have had, of course, other duties to perform occupying 
the whole of their time, and the fault lies not with them, if 
they have contributed little or nothing to this object. The 
Government, indeed, may perhaps bo accused of omission,and 
of not having done as much as they might, but I doubt even 
with more exertion on their part, whether, while tho same 
system lasted, much progress could have"becn made. 

All the improvements of the description to which I have 
•-been adverting are exclusively due—to the skill and enterprize 
of individuals, aided by the capital of the hojises of agency. 
Every indigo ana coflee plantation—the Gloucester mills—the 
works of every description that are moved by steam—the iron 
foundries, the coal mines worked after the European fashion— 
and the other great establishments that we see around us in 
Calcutta,-are so many great schools of instruction, the founders 
of which are the real improvers of the country. It is from the 
same sources that we must expect other schoolmasters of new 
and improved industry. The new Charter will remove many 
obstacles, but steam communication far more. 

But, with the opinion I entertain, that the extent of coloni¬ 
zation (as it is mistearmed) and the effects of it have been very 
• 2 \ 
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much overrated, I am convinced, thatitbe knowledge and instruc¬ 
tion so much needed by India can never be sufficiently provided 
by European colonists and speculators only. The natives, them¬ 
selves most be encouraged to go to Europe ; there to study in 
the best schools of all the sciences. This opinion t know to 
be entertained by some of the intelligent members of a com¬ 
mittee now sitting in Calcutta, to consider the best means of 
educating the natives in the higher branches of medicine and 
surgery. The Pacha of Egypt has given a noble example in this 
respect to the rulers of rude mid unlearned nations. 

The circumstances that have hitherto operated as a complete 
barrier against the intercourse of the natives with Europe, 
except the classes of sailors and of menial servants, have been 
—1st, Certain customs as to food prescribed by the Hindoo 
religion; and 2dly, and mainly, the length, expense, and the 
apprehension also, of so long a voyage. In respect to the first 
of these obstacles. Ram Mohtm Roy, who will be of illustrious 
memory among bis posterity, has broken the ice; and 1 know 
that some, and I have no doubt that other rich and well 
educated natives are preparing to tread in his footsteps, with 
the same laudable desire of seeing what India may become by 
what Europe, and especially England is ; and of raising|fbeir 
country by the same means from the moral and political degra¬ 
dation in which she is plunged. With respect to the second 
obstacle, which makes the attempt almost impossible to the 
great class of students, however willing—-to those who are 
to be the practical operatives and the introducers of the new 
arts and sciences, and will become°the best teachers of their 
countrymen, steam navigation, with ^he aid of Government, 
and of thoso interested in India’s welfare, will go far to re¬ 
move it. I was happy to learn from the same members of the 
Medical Committee, that natives thoroughly acquainted with 
the English language would, if assisted, be ready to embark 
immediately in that pursuit, and necessarily in others of the 
same utility. 

1 will, therefore, conclude this too long detail by saying that 
it is “ knowledge” that is needed. Knowledge alone can raistf' 
this country to* a higher standard among the nations of the 
World; and with the sentiments 1 have expressed of the best 
and most effectual mode of attaining these great purposes, the 
Steam Committee are amply borne out according to my firmest 
eonviction in their resolution " that this project opens vast and 
incalculable benefit to our own country, and to mankind.*' 

I have the pleasure of transmitting the copy of a Minute re¬ 
commending to the favourable consideration of the Honorable 
Const the plan of the Steam Committee in Bengal for establish¬ 
ing a direct communication between Suez and the Ports on 
the eastern side of the Peninsula. You will perceive in this 
paper a repetition of the assurance which I had the pleasure of 
expressing to you at Madras; that there existed no intention of 
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sacrificing in any manner the interests of Bombay. The ques¬ 
tions are, which is the most useful line to India in general-"* 
and will the benefit be commensurate to the expense?"—There 
can exist no more difficulty in establishing a steam communi¬ 
cation with Calcutta than with Bombay. The Forbes and 
Hugh Lindsay, may be unequal to the undertaking, but it will 
be easy to procure steamers of adequate power for the purpose: 
and, as for the South West Monsoon, 1 believe, upon very good 
authority, that even during^ the period, which is very short in 
duration, when it is at its heigbtb, the weather is not worse than 
that which is constantly overcome by steamers in the English 
and Irish Channels.— I remain, &c., W. C. Bentinok. 

Minute. — Governor-General ’*.—Before I advert to the report 
of the steam committee under date the 21st January, 18514, 
recommending the plan which shall effect the cheapest and 
most generally useful steam communication between England 
and India, a few preliminary remarks will be necessary to 
extricate the question from the confusion in which it has been 
placed by the voluminous and needless discussions that have 
arisen between the several committees, and at the same time to 
exhibit to the Home authorities, as clearly and concisely as 
possible, the very simple data upon which a decision, as to fu¬ 
ture measures would seem to depend. 

It is my intention to avoid any reference to differences of 
opinion, and only to state the circumstances as they have oc¬ 
curred, and the resolutions which from time to time have been 


formed, to carry into effect iho great object of a quicker inter¬ 
course between the two conn tries—an object in which the Eu¬ 
ropean community have^expressed so deep aud general an inte- 
Rs. rest, and towards the promotion 

Bengal ..1,68,000 of which a subscription has been 

Madras,.. made far surpassing the largest 

Bombay.. # amount that with reference to 

the universal distress, "occasioned by the recent failures, my 
most sanguine expectations had anticipated. 


The first plan determined upon was to establish a quarterly 
•communication between Bombay and Suez. It was thought 
that the Hugh Lindsay alone could accomplish this undertaking. 
The principal object of a quarterly communication was, besides 
confirming the success of the Hugh Lindsay's previous voyages, 
to ascertain, by continued and periodical departures, the pro¬ 
bable extent of the intercourse, as vflell by passengers as by 
letters, and thus to estimate, 1 the probable amount of the in¬ 
come. The expensive sailing of the Hugh Lindsay, afforded 
a suflicieut criterion of the maximum expenditure. 

It is necessary to state that when the subject was first taken 
up by the society of Calcutta, many very intelligent persons then 
advocated a direct communnicalion between Calcutta and tho 


Red Sea. At a lateoperiod, Mr Greenlaw published a pam¬ 
phlet shewing the superior advantages to India, in general, of 
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this line of communication, in which 1 agreed in opinion with 
that gentleman; but it appeared to me, that the more simple 
and shorter communication with Bombay, was more likely to 
receive the concurrence of the Homo authorities, and this line 
being once established, it would be easy afterwards to extend 
it. Mr. Greenlaw stated to me at the time that he had no desire 
to interfere with the measures that had been already adopted, 
and an opinion to this purport will be found in the preface to his 
publication. 1 gladly avail myself of this occasion of express¬ 
ing in concurrence with the society of Calcutta my acknow¬ 
ledgements to Mr, Greenlaw for his zealous and successful 
endeavours to bring before the public, all information that might 
conduce to a clear understanding of the subject. As far as 1 
have seen of the views of that intelligent gcntleiyan, he has 
been actuated by the sole and single dosire to promote the ge¬ 
neral interest and convenience of India and England, those of 
Bombay being equally comprehended. * 

It was learnt from Bombay, that the Hugh Lindsay alone 
was unequal to a quarterly communication, and that her power 
could not contend against the South West Monsoon. There 
was no other steamer at Bombay—the only other steamer in 
India capable of coping* with an adverse monsoon was the 
Forbes; but she was private property, belonging to one of the 
houses that had failed, and it never occurred to any one, to my 
knowledge, that it would be practicable or within the scope of 
our limited funds, even if the assignees would have given their 
consent, to transfer that vessel to Bombay. 

As far then as Bombay was concerned, the original plan could 
not be executed-—but, convinced of *ihe great importance of 
keeping up the quarterly communication for the purpose of 
bringing the great measure to bear at the earliest possible 
period, i confess that 1 hailed with pleasure a dilemma which 
seemed to force upon us the only alternative of making the next 
attempt direct from Calcutta, and a suggestion to that effect was 
made by me to the steam committee, provided always that the 
Forbes could be hired upon reasonable forms, and that in other 
respects she was considered tit for the undertaking. * 

1 presume that a doubt cannot be entertained of the preference 
to be given to that place which shall bring passengers,valuable 
goods, packets, and letters by sea to the three principal ports of 
Ceylon, Madras, and Bqpgal, over that which is confined to the 
sipgle port of Bombay ; between which place and the other 
more important presidencies, there intervenes a distance as 

per margin, and with no other convey- 
Bengal. auce than the ordinary foot Dak of India. 

Madras. The Forbes will become the experi- 

Colombo. mental vessel for trying the practicabi¬ 

lity of this direct route. It has appeared 
to me to be a great object to have correctly and exactly laid 
down all the circumstances, the advantages and disadvantages 
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of the two lines, in order that, whether the future execution be 
undertaken by government or by contractors, the plan at least 
may be formed upon the best ascertained data. For the samfe 
reason, though previously surveyed, it seemed to me important 
that the Surveyor General of India would give his official tes¬ 
timony of the fitness or otherwise of Socotra, as a depot, I can¬ 
not but tbink it toliave been wisely decided by the committees, 
that the funds placed at their disposal would be best applied to 
fkroquent experimental voyages, that should place the practica¬ 
bility and expense beyond all doubt. It was early discovered 
that this or any future subscription to be raised in India must be 
wholly insufficient for the maintenance of permanent communi¬ 
cation. This latter can only be executed by the government 
(and to no more useful purposes for the good of both countries 
could the hinds of India be, appropriated) or by the merchants 
of England interested in the trade to China and India. 

• Preparatory to a consideration of the plan of the committee, 
and of the proposition of others to effect this object, 1 must refer 
to a suggestion made by me with a view to the performance of 
the work by contract, and to this saving the government from 
an undefined, and hitherto most extravagant, expenditure in the 
employment of the ill adapted Hugh Lindsay, that a bonus of 
two lacs per annum for five years should be given by the govern¬ 
ment, the profit of the passengers and mails being thrown in for 
the benefit of the undertakers.) 

While the steam committee havo under consideration the re¬ 
port required by Mr. M*Naghten’s letter under date the 6th 
Sept., 1833, a propositioi^was made to mo by a committee of the 
merchants at Calcutta to take the contract ujfim a bonus of 
five lacs per annunf, for five years the postage being ire- 
served by government which was estimated by them at two 
lacs per anunm, I have not the paper by me—1 may there¬ 
fore mistake some of the considerations; but 1 recollect suffi¬ 
ciently of the plan, .fo enable me to give its outline, and to 
explain the reasons why I rejected it.* 1 did not mean to have 
adverted to it at all, but, upon reflection, it struck me that a 
discussion of a real proposition made upon the spot may better 
serve to enable those at a distance to come to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

The plan started with assuming as indispensibie to success 
that it should embrace the whole line from London to every 
port in India. That is, to use a common expression in Europe, 
that passengers should be hooked from London all the way to 
India (every intermediate expense being provided for by the 
contractor) for one given sum. 

I dissented from the justness of'this calculation. My opinion 
was that travellers, both going and coming, would, for the 
greater part, either prefer the steam packet of the government 
to Malta, or would choose the land route to Malta or Egypt via 
the Continent, or vice versa, i moreover thought that a much 
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simpler and less expensive scheme would be, for the contractors 
to coniine themselves to the Indian side of the communication ; 
that is, from Suez to Calcutta. 1 undertook to engage for the 
government at home that the only vaoant part of the line on 
the European side—viz., from Malta to Alexandria, should be 
filled by a government steamer; and 1 also undertook, if the 
Hugh Lindsay should not be equal to the conveyance of the 
mails from Socotra to Bombay, that an additional steamer from 
Bengal should be furnished for that purpose. But the com¬ 
mittee of merchants would not agree to these propositions. 

In order to excuse myself for the presumption of thus having 
undertaken for the consent of the government to a part execu¬ 
tion of the plan, 1 have to mention, upon the authority of Capt. 
Johnston, the disposition of the Admiralty to give a ready 
assent to this part of the plan, but, otherwise, 1 should not have 
hesitated to have given this pledge. Because 1 cannot conceive 
it possible that the same consideration for interests so compara¬ 
tively trivial as those of the Ionian Islands and the Levant, 
.which had been thought sufficient to warrant the extension of a 
government steamer to Corfu, should not at once have deter¬ 
mined upon the expediency of the most rapid communication 
with apart of the world, where England and India have happily 
a reciprocal interest, of a magnitude and importance which the 
imagination can with difficulty grasp. The far greater part of 
the distance from London to Malta being already provided for 
by a monthly government packet, 1 did not think the English 
government would willingly assent to a second expense, as it 
were, for the same part of the line. 1 rejected it accordingly. 
1 thought further, that the receipts of postage were very much 
over estimated, at least for a year or two, until the plan could 
come into regular operation. 

1 moreover was of opinion that the government itself could 
execute the plan confined to the . Indian side at a much less 
charge than five l&cs, with the advantage of having a complete 
establishment of steamers, which, either in case of war, or of 
any other political exigency, might constitute a great addition to 
the public strength and resources. 

I now come, in conclusion, to the opiuion of the committee 
recommending a contract; coinciding with the committee of 
merehadfe that it will be more beneficial for the contractors, 
artd more conducive to dispatch, that the contract should em¬ 
brace the whole line from England to the four principal points 
in India and Ceylon—Bombay, G&lle, Madras, and Calcutta. 
And the following terms are proposed as likely to make & fair 
return for the risk and expences;.— 

1st*—A bonus of three lacs per annum for five years. 

2dly.—All profits upon passengers, parcels, &c. and postage 
of letters between England and India; except the government 
dispatches, which are to be carried free of all expense, as well 
by sea as through Egypt. 
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Sdly.—The postage upon private letters to be two rupees .per 
single letter, one rupee payable in England, and one rupee in 
India. 

My original proposition gave, in addition to tbe bonus of two 
lacs, the postage of the government dispatches to the contrac¬ 
tors. The calculations of tbe committee show that {heir oVn 
scheme involved very little additional expense, if any, beyond 
my own,—and considering in every respect the very superior ad¬ 
vantages held out to the whole of India, I cannot but second 
the plan of the committee With toy decided recommendation, 
and of expressing at the same time a hope, if individuals may be 
found willing to accept the terms, that this great measure, so 
important to the great interests of the Empire, and to the com¬ 
fort and happiness of so many thousands of our countrymen in 
this distant*clime, may be carried into immediate execution. 

(Signed) W. C Bentinok. 

• Oolacamund, March 28, 1834. 


MILITARY COURTS-MARTIAL IN INDIA. 

Having in our previous numbers presented our readers with 
specimens of the arbitrary and despotic system of military rule, 
now in full operation at the Madras presidency under the ad¬ 
ministration of Sir Robt. O’Callaghan; we proceed to submit the 
proceedings of another court-martial—•^proceedings so infamous, 
so scandalous, and so disgusting, as no Military Commander, 
however rigid his notions %nd principles of justice and discipline 
might be, with a proper sense of feeling and regard for the 
Army under his care, would have ventured to authorise the in¬ 
stitution of, without ample security for the production of the 
most damning and convincing proofs. 

So far, however, from this being the case, tbe evidence totally 
failed in substantiating the charge—the officer was mo»t honora¬ 
bly acquitted;—and from certain circumstances to which we 
okghall allude, it is made clearly manifest that so diabolical an 
attempt to ruin and disgrace an old and meritorious Officer of 
the Company’s Service owed its origin to one of tijfee dark, 
malignant, and secret concoctions, at He&d-quartegL which 
nothing but a consciousness of right # can successfully -fbsist. 

General Orders, by hie - Excellency, the Commander-in- 
chief.—Head Quarters, Choultry Plain, 6th February, 1882. 
“ The following extracts from the confirmed proceedings of an 
European general court-martial, hblden at Vizagapatam, on 
Monday, the twenty-ninth day of July, in tbe year of our Lord, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-three, by virtue of a 
warrant from bis Excellency, Lieutenant-General, the Honour¬ 
able Sir Robert William O'Callaghan, K. C. 13., Commander- 
in-chief, are published to the army.” 
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“ Lieut.-Col. Edward Lloyd Smythe, of the 8tb regiment, of 
Light Cavalry, ordered into arrest by the Commander-in-chief.” 

"Charge^- For having, in camp, on the East Bank of the Guer- 
nal’s River, in the neighbourhood of Ootraim, in the province of 
Kbandeish, on the twenty-seventh day of June,, in the year of 
onr Lord, one thousand eight Jrandred and seventeen,. felo¬ 
niously made an assault in and upon Peer Khan, trooper in the 
6th. regiment of Light Cavalry, and, then and there, feloniously, 
wickedly, and against the order of nature, had a venereal af¬ 
fair with the said Peer Khan, and then and there, feloniously, 
carnally known him the said Peer Khan ; and, then and there, 
feloniously, wickedly, and against the order of nature, with 
the said Peer Khan, committed and perpetrated the detestable 
and abominable crime of b - » y .” 

The above being within the provisions of the fourth article 
of the iwenty-seoond section of the articles of war. By order 
(signed) B. R. Hitchins, Acting Adj.-Gen, of the Army. 
Head Quarters, Madras, the 2nd day of May, 1833. 

“ The court having most maturely weighed and considered 
the whole of the evidence adduced in support of the prosecu¬ 
tion, as well as what the prisoner, Lieut.-Col. Edward Lloyd 
Smythe, of the 8th regiment of Light Cavalry, hath advanced 
in his support, and the evidence in support thereof, is of 
opinion.” 

“ Finding on the Charge .—That the prisoner is not guilty of 
the charge; and doth most fully, and most honourably acquit 
him of all and every part thereof. (Signed) H. G. A. Tay¬ 
lor, Brig.-Gen. and President. /Signed) C. A. Roberts, 
Deputy Judge Advocate General) * 

" Confirmed. —It is with extreme fegret, that upon a trial 
of such a nature, and where an officer has been honourably ac¬ 
quitted, I am precluded from adding my approbation, in conse¬ 
quence of the improper state ia which the investigation has 
been left. In publishing the proceedings to the army, it be¬ 
comes my duty to place upon record my disapprobation of a pro¬ 
cedure, which, if admitted as a precedent, might hereafter tend 
to an universal denial of justice. « 

The court, after irregularly admitting evidence aa to par - 
t«cuf<g|tr&nsactions, in order to impeach the credibility of one 
of t^wwitnesses in support of the prosecution, instead of re¬ 
stricting the enquiry to evidence of his general want of ve¬ 
racity, denied to the public prosecutor, the opportunity of 
impeaching, as he was prepared to do, the character of his own ; 
so, that, in point of fact, the witnesses bn the prosecution were 
subjected to an ordeal from which, by the direct interference 
oftne court, the witnesses on the defence were, most unad¬ 
visedly, protected. 

(Signed) R. W. O’Callaghan, Lieut.-Gen. and Commander- 
in-chief.” Madras, Avgust 31,1833. , 
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Here then is an Officer, who from his rank of JLieut-Colonel 
we would presume to be <*f W thirty ,or .forty years standing 
in the Madras army, brought to trial under the most heinous o£ 
all charges, on the.support of evidence which the Court, after 
having most maturely wetgfcedasd considered, pronounce « that 
the prisoner ft toot guilty of the charge, and doth most MUy and 
most hono*i}>ly acquit him of all and every part thereof.'* 
After a decision so strongly Worded as the one we have quoted* 
can any reasonable mind suppose, that it was merely to satisfy 
the ends of justice that the honor and character of this Officer 
were thns assailed f Can any one imagine, that previous to the 
determination of bringing Colonel S my the to trial; the ordinary 
means had been used, (particularly as tbo previous Court of En¬ 
quiry falsified*the charge) by searching into the motives of the 
prqsecutor, and the integrity of his witnesses, to arrive at that 
conviction, which alone could justify the necessity for the public 
prosecution of so disgusting an enquiry? Can tho greatest 
stickler for military discipline ond'good order view, in the whole 
proceeding any thing but a sinister design in some quarter or 
other, to effect the ruin and disgrace of an old officer, by means 
the most unworthy and dishonorable. ? 

One opinion only we are assured, can be entertained by reason¬ 
able and unprejudiced minds of this infamous affair, and to those 
who are not acquainted with the military head-quarter system 
at Madras, the circumstances»we are about to state will serve to 
shew that it was not ^together unmixed with a feeling of 
private spite, malice, and revenge. 

It may be in the recollection of our military readers that the 
Adjutant General of the Madras army, some time back, among 
the many fanciful changes, he was then almost at every whim 
permitted to order in the dress, accoutrements and appointments 
of corps, introduced certain changes for thp cavalry involving a 
great unnecessary expense to the Colonels of those regiments— 
against these some of them ventured to remonstrate;—Colonel 
Smythe took the lead, and conducted the correspondence which 
terminated in memorials and references to the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, by whom it was decided in favour of the Colonels, and 
peremptory orders wese-given that no changes should hereafter 
be made by Adjutant-General, Commander-in-Chief, or any other 
authority without being first submitted to the Court and sanc¬ 
tioned by them. Colonel Smythe was some time after moved 
from the command of his own regiment to that of another, be¬ 
ing succeeded by Major Watkins a friend of the Adjutant.- 

F.tut India and Col. Magazine,Voi, vm. No. 48, Nor. t 2 Z ( 
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.General. It was against this Officer that the men memorialised, 
and sH but mutinied, in 1891; and for one.of whose Urzees, which 
are published, ifi oat lastthitaber, a young soldier was flogged, 
newly it is atatedtp subdue the feeding, against the Major on 
the pwt of the men, Who Were anxious for the return of Colonel 
Jfoythk Major Watjrintwbe always pwhn^MaWlfi friend 
fto CoCSmytfoe, xmtyoA at Ids home, partook of his hospitality 
.was the .aery i^iyiduM employed in the laudable work of cpl- 
tectfg'and arranging fjbe filthy evidence against the. Colonel, 
•file tesujtpf the Court of Inquiry to which we have alluded, 
taifi«g however proved most favourable to the innocence of the 
^idoftei . It Was being considered whether Major Watkins and 
parties concerned could not be brought to account for a 
^ conspiracy;, when, in order to shield them from the conse¬ 
quent^, to the utter astonishment of the whole army, a selec¬ 
tion was prepared from the mass of foul and false testimony 
given before the Court—the Colonel was brought to public trial 
ion* the self-same charges—and at an enormous expense the 
whole paraphernalia of a Court-Martial was set in motion, in 
the base and malignant expectation that the result of this en¬ 
quiry may produce, what the other failed to accomplish. 

The prosecution, however, totally failed ; congratulations 
to Col. Smytbe poured in from the different Masonic Lodges, 
from the officers of his corps and cantonment, on his rescue 
from bo deep laid a conspiracy, aud the Colonel fiuding that no 
steps were taken to bring the conspirators, one and all, to trial, 
.addressed an appeal to the Governor who assured him that he 
shouldhave full justice—that he would cause it to foe looked 
iutQr-and so forth, terminating <at last in a result which our 
readers will be quite unprepared for; viz. that the said Sir Roht. 
O'Callagh&n after authorising the protracted persecution which 
we have disclosed, stated that ho did not mean his remarks to ap¬ 
ply to the Col. on his acquittal, of the full justice of which he felt 
no doubt, but that they were admonitory to the Court only; and 
by way of allaying the outcry in the army, he does What ? now 
lender, #iurk this, lie gives a dinner to his disappointed victim, 
jnyUiupg^n the staff &c.,of the Presidency to meet him, with tho 
exception of hjs secret advisers the Adjutant-General and Judge 
^Advocate General!!! 

1 SoJar so good, hut it is not enough—the honour, tho interest, 
may the security of every officer in' the Indian army, demands 
that Jome public example should be made of those individuals, 
Who. instigated aud advised and by perjured testimony en- 
jtesypurfd fjo sustain so fal$e, so grq§s, and so calumnious a 
c&argp figpjqst a member of their hody; this is loudly called for 
ana anxiously expected by the whole Indian army, aud we do 
hope that their feelings will not be further outraged by a per¬ 
tinacious denial of that, which is due to pnblic justice and to 
them. 


TOWN AND INLAND DUTIES iN&ENGAt. 


(CoWtiknedfroin M' W, pag$ 3W.) *'' „' 

The te?#¥«h travelled are' anWfeot by the 

presentsy*tem,ih order that rtierefeanta may bo* esc ape the 
dotiesyi* vMIdeseribedin the following extract froWi*MW 
or theHesi^a^CotftoBtt) dhted the* ITth October, MSJ 
must he evident that a tail levied on the transit of 
intended obty tdbear on articles of Commerce, afcd tfcegeuebl 
merchants^ can be enforced only by a uniform unsparing exatei- 
nation of alt boats or other means of conveyance, for if any 
were exempt, the ingenuity of the speculator would sOOnJtaf 
him to asaumethe appearance of a privileged conveyance; hit* 
the travellers are to the merchants in the proportion dfat'leaif 
ten'to one. It seems, therefore, to be a necessary ccnsequOnod 
that the ten most be Inconvenienced, in order that die oaC'iUay 
not escape.” Mr. Smith, the acting collector of customs* at- 

Meerut, says, “-the oppressions which persons unconnected 

with trade suffer surpass belief. Not an individual' can-pair 
a chokey without being subjected to every kind of anttoyatoc© 
which the ingenuity of these authorised plunderers can-devise 
to enable them to extort money. Travellers are detained 1 
hours—even days; the privacy of their females is* intruded 1 ' 
on or threatened, and this.merely with the view of Com¬ 
pelling them to satisfy tjie rapacity of these harpies/* Thus 
it appears evident that the hardships of which the great body 
of the natives have constantly complained are not imaginary; 
that the European officers of government, gentlemengof unim¬ 
peached integrity, acknowledge and deplore the existence of 
these evils. 

Mr, {Trevelyan next proceeds to shew, how even goods 
liftnch proceed to the interior under a mafeo rowanah, exempt 
from inland duty, are harassed by the system of cbokeys ; th‘e 
articles are free in name only; just the same vexation attends 


their conveyance from place to place as though they were 
dutiable.* The Daroga has the right ofaearch even of articles 
passing under a free rowanah, and exacts his doUeeur for re¬ 
fraining from a search, which, if repeated twenty or thirty times 
in a long journey, would ruin the merchant. 

The report then ailudes to the small pay of the.cliokey officers, 
and to the impossibility of their living on it. In the western 
provinces of Kariuda a person in charge of a chokey has seven 
rupees a month, of which he must expend two rupees and a 
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half in stationery ; he most be a Persian scholar, and And 
security tor 4 or 600 rupees.' Now; from thefourrupees aud a 
half left to him/ if we deduct the sum he has to p*y to his 
surety, he can have little or nothin? left/orchis sul^pteuee; he 
nuiBt, therefore, either defraud the revenue* tur plipder private 
individuals. Mr. Siddons observes* ” It is,. I leel persuaded, 
nearly impossible to crush the mal-practices of the amemts and 
podnadf Jhe customs, AU sorts of native persons aree»«eed- 
itt{$y anxious to obtain these places. I am credibly assured 
that Sa.Rs. 200 or 300 would willingly be given for anameen- 
sbip, of which the salary is 12 rupees a month, and that from 
8a. &s. 40 to 60 would as readily be paid for a peon's badge, of 
which the wages are only four rupees a month, to any man 
who had interest enough to procure these places for those who 
are in search of them, and it is asserted to me that such otters 
are continually made.”—“ We all know that the wages of a 
domestic peon aro five rupees a month; yet there is not one of 
that class in Calcutta (though private must generally be easier 
and less fatiguing than public service) who would not exchange 
his place with avidity for a custom peon’s badge, and four 
rupees a month. But farther, it is a fact of which 1 have inti¬ 
mate personal knowledge that khansamns, khidmutgars, jema¬ 
dars, assah, and soutaburdars, hookaburdars, coachmen, taylprs, 
and others, whose domestic wages^ are from 25 to 8 rupees a 
month, continually apply for badges as custom-house peons, 
and would, no doubt, readily pay a bonus in addition. This 
fact speaks for itself. Tho object which the persons have in 
view, is clear beyond question, and fully proves the existence of 
fraud upon the customs revenue, as well as the advantages de¬ 
rivable from conniving at it and aiding in its commission. 

* My chokey amccns receive 12 rupees per month, and it is quite 
impossible that they should live with tho comforts they nit' 
known to possess, upon that salary.” 

Mr. Fraser, the commissioner at Delhi, remarks, that the 
situation of Ghaut peon in thie Meerut division to his knowledge 
used formerly to sell for pOO rupees. And ilis such individuals 
v&O are let loose upon the country to stop tho course of trade, 
and to arrest the progress of the traveller. On the one hand 
the law vests them with the most extraordinary power, and 
mi the other, it goads them on, by keeping them in a state of 
poverty, to use it for the purposes of extortion. 

One evil arising from the rule for requiring security from the 
custom-house officers, is. that the merchants who stand security 
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inquire an influence over the amlas,'who being thus at the 
mertyof the securities, an obliged to p^sa whatever good* they 
may tend. 

Bat While "the ttansH duties are felt to he hirdeosome 
to the last degtad on the people of the lower province*, 
it is the inhabitants of the western provinces who flnd tho 
burden of this system to be intolerable *, and ft is pos¬ 

sible to flinty bow any government, calling itself chriliaed, 
could have permitted the existence of such a system. In the 
lower provinces* as soon as goods are clear of the ckokeys, 
they are safe, and the traveller or merchant sets his mind at 
rest. Not so in the western provinces. There it has become 
tho practice to consider goods any where found in traneit 
without a rowanah as liablo to double duties. A buffalo load 
of oil seed or sugar cannot bo removed from one village to 
another without getting a pass beforehand from tho nearest 
custom-house, which may be a hundred miles off!! Mr. 
Fraser, tho commissioner at Delhi, observes, that “ Instead of 
relieving the trade of the country from vexatious interruption, 
as is professed, every description of trade on every yard of road 
and on every foot of ground is liable to the most ruinous inter¬ 
ruption.'’ In addition, therefore, to the chokeys, patroles are 
sent to prowl about the country, and seise every article which 
they find in transit, and send it off to the custom-housos. That 
they make money enough in the way of exactions may be 
easily supposed. But what will the reader say to the fact thalt 
between the first and last day of 1832, goods to the value 
of 1,12,074 rupees wero seized and sont to the Meerut cus¬ 
tom-house, at a great* distance from the place of seizure, of 
which one-half were released without any payment being de¬ 
manded from the owners ? Fancy the hardship to which the 
"Merchants must have been so unjustly exposed. 

Mr. Trevelyan proceeds to shew that the intricacies of the 
law, the extortion of the native officers, and the detention of 
goods, prevent many from engaging in trade. No one can en¬ 
gage sately in the inland trade, wilhdttf a thorough knowledge 
of all the tricks and contrivances necessary to secure the 
passing of goods, and this requires the study of a life. 
Many respectable men in the western provinces, and even 
some eminent merchants in Calcutta, have attempted to en¬ 
gage in tho trade, but they have been obliged to give 
it up; they revolt from the indignity of bribing every low 
four rupee peon to remit the detention and search of their 
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goods. Another eonieqtienbe of this sy*ten. i<i tint the teri# 
is in the hands of only a.fe# merchants of large <s;»l*l,wl»e 
can afford to bribe the darogas, through, a line of a thousand 1 
miles. Med of small mean* cannot engage, in it;< the bribes 
they hate to pay, swallow np their profits. And hence, very 
large profits' are made ha the inland trhde. 

But the. greatest evil entailed by the system is, that it ispro- 
duetto* of obi versa! dime. In our own limited experience wo 
have found that nothing sharpens the intellect so much , a# 
living in the neighbourhood of a cluster of ehokeys. This opin¬ 
ion is fully confirmed by Mr. T. The members of the custom 
establishments of every degree, except the highest, are con¬ 
verted into extortioners and rogues, because in many caBes they 
could not otherwise gain a subsistence—the merch&bts are 
forced into a guilty collusion with the custom-house officers, to 
escape the ruin in which they would be involved, if they were 
to exercise the authority vested in them.—Every traveller is 
obliged to debase himself by conciliating the rapacity of these 
pettytyrants, by bribery and deceit. This is the great moral pest 
which equally degrades those who are the agents and those 
who are the subjects of it. 

We now come to the most important part of the system,—the 
revenue it yields. We have been frequently told that the tran¬ 
sit duties bring in half a crore of mpees, and that however 
pernicious the system, it is impossible for government to sacrifice 
so large a snm. Mr. Trevelyan has grappled with this objection 
with the hand of a master. 

The gross collection of duties in 1832-33, was, 46,49,870 
rupees from which is to be deducted the expense of collection' 
8,31,491, leaving a net collection of 38,18,185 rupees. 

This system of duties wob established in 1809-10 ; during the 
first eight years, the clear collection was 31,57,129, during 
the next nine years, 36,73,451; during the last eight yean, 
30,98,453. The revenue arising from this source, has increased 
in the western and, decreased in the lower provinces. Thus the 
returns from tho Delhi territory shew that in the last ten yean, 
the collections have increased nearly a third, or more than two 
lakhs of rupees a year. The expense of collection in the wes¬ 
tern provinces is only 14 per cent., in the lower provinces 33 
percent. 

But how does Mr. Trevelyan propose to deal with this reve¬ 
nue? "Dees he propose to sacrifice it, or to 1 supply its place by 
aoihe new tax? By no means. The trade which furnishes this 
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revenue of customs is of them? kinds; maritime, connected with 
tlie exports end imports of Calcutta ; foreign, or tbat trade 
which fa brought terOis our Western frontier, from fcmlgn jutes 
into our own territories; and thirdly, the inland treble consist¬ 
ing of articles carried from one part of the British dominions to 
another. He has taken great pains to ascertainhow much of 
this revenue was derived from the transit duties on articles 
raised'and Consumed within the country, and he comes to the 
conclusion that, the gross collections in this department 
amounted only to 6,81,120, and that the expense of eoHeolisig 
this sum at ten custom-houses, including three-fourths -of the 
expense of the Board of Customs Saltand Opium was, 4,06,086; 
so that tht^ net produce of those duties which are exclusively 
transit, was in fact only, 2,74,140. 

, Mr. Trevelyan proposes, that the duties on the foreign trade 
brought across our western frontier, be continued, and that 
more energetic measures be adopted, to prevent smuggling 
that the duties on articles intended to be exported by sea, be 
still levied, not at the Mofussil custom-houses, but at thejplace of 
export; thus, that portion of revenue which is now derived 
from these two sources, would continue to be received, on the 
frontiers and at the great port, and government would be ena¬ 
bled at once to abolish all the interior custom-houses .and 
chokeya. These duties, combined with a better system of 
collecting the public dues "from the Meerut and Agra salt ma¬ 
nufactories, and with tHo sum realized from the extra duty on 
salt at Allahabad, will more than compensate for any loss 
which government may sustain from tho entire abolition of the 
transit duties. When Jkf r. Trevelyan has suceeded in showing 
that government would be no loser by liberating the country 
from the exactions of the transit system, he has set the question 
•dfrt re *f- 

There are many other valuable remarks in this report, with 
which we should most gladly have enriched our columns, but 
our limited space forbids it. We are obliged reluctantly to take 
leave of this volume. What we have # already extracted from it 
will serve to convince our readers, that it is one of the most va¬ 
luable reports ever presented to government. The Governor 
Genera! has been accustomed since his arrival in India, to hear 
the custom regulation spoken of both by Natives and Europeans 
as the greatest pest that was ever inflicted on any country; but 
as there is a natural impatience of taxation implanted in the hu¬ 
man breast, he mighf possibly have attributed the complaints 
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he heard to this general feeling. Mr. Trevelyan has however, 
shewn that this universal dislike arises from the .special hardship 
of these laws. He has unfolded the mysteries of iniquity con¬ 
tained in them. Ignorance can no longer be pleaded as an. ex¬ 
cuse for continuing the system. It is now fully known, that the 
custom regulations of the Bengal government, are tantamount 
40 an entire prohibition of atl'internal traffic; that if the Custom 
Darogas were for only three months to do the duty they are re¬ 
quired and paid by government to do, all commerce would be in¬ 
stantly suspended; and that the trade of the country exists not in 
conformity to, but in spite of the public laws, by the connivance 
of venal officers. It is now fully known, that all articles found 
in transit in the western provinces without a rowacah, are lia¬ 
ble to double duties, and that the transit of a single bullock 
load of sugar from one village to another, cannot be accom¬ 
plished without bribing the patroles, who are paid by the 
public authority to seize it. It is now fully known that while 
by this wretched system of duties, the whole country is harassed 
to the last degree, government gains nothing by it which 
might not be realized upon a better system, without (his ma¬ 
chinery of of tyranny. Wo trust that after the expos$~so ably 
made by Mr. Trevelyan, of the abomination of the system; 
after the secretary to the Board of Customs has pronounced it to 
bo a curse, his Lordship’s return among us will be commemo¬ 
rated by the immediate extinction of all thochokcys, and an 
entire change of system.— Sum. Durpifh. 


Critical <fLotite*. 

Christian Rc&curohcs in South India 1823, to> 1828, by Peter (Jordan i.— 

K. J. Ford , Islington , <834. 

A very interesting Journal, shewing the spread of Christianity 
in the East, and the laudable exertions of that much abusdS 
class of men—the Missionaries. 

Manual gf English Grammar ; Philosophical and Practical , by Rev, J. M. 
McCulloch , A. M., — Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh , 1834. 

Tills little Volume is decidedly tho best we have seen for the 
Use ojf Schools. The subject of the Origin and Derivation of 
words, so slightly alluded to in Murray’s and other publications, 
is in this work fully illustrated, as its very great importance 
deserves. 

N.B. Wcaro compelled, from waut of space, to postpone the Review* of 
»kc Annuals, Ac., to our next. • 
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April w, 18St. society ww held at die office of the u* 

/»the matter qf Pe*&doon and Co. **Rnee of the tote firm of Crnttenden, 
—Mr. Turton applied toth* newt to Mackillop end Co. secretaries end 
appoint a day for, the hearing. After treasurers, on the 10th of April, tor the 
some little dlscossion about the utmost Inspection of aecounte, the election of 
distance to which it woo Idbe necessary office-bearers, and the consideration of 
to dispatch the notice, the 86th day of «o interest* of the society, a* affected 
July neat was decided on. in the b ? tbe Mta*e of Messrs. Cruttendoi 
matter qfCohrtn and Co. —Mr. Turton fW* Co < Mr. Leighton opened the 
in this case moved that the Examiner's business of the meeting, by stating 
report be confirmed. It will be re- that h « aK«»ded there as the represei 
membered that sen application was tative ° r » considerable number or ab 
made on thefiScd of March last, to fils- •® nt subscribers, and bring entitled, in 
charge the insolvents from all further thnt character, to take a part in the pro- 
liability, on tile consent of creditors, ceedings of the day, he would beg leave 
amounting to more than one-half tbe to move that Mr. Bruce be requested to 
debts, in number and value, in con- * ttke chair. The motion having 
fortnity with the 08rd section of the 0 bro" seconded by Mr. Palmer and car- 
George iv. cap. 78, and that the Ex- f ,ed ' 1,10 chairman briefly stated the ob- 
uminer was there upon directed to en- J*cts of ‘he meeting, and culled upon 
quire and report whether the several Mr. Mocintyre to produco the accounts, 
debts set forth in the original and ad- Mr. Macintyre stated that, on the fail- 
ilitional, or amended schedules had Ure Messrs. Crnttenden and Co., he 
been established to the satisfaction of had committed the management of the 
the assignee ; whether the list of con- affairs of tbe society to Mr. Leighton, 
sents contained consents to the amount Mr. Leighton informed the meeting, 
of more than one-half in number and that the accounts would be found co- 
value of such debts, and whether the P‘cd *“ the books lying npon the table, 
several powers of attorney, under hut apprehending that It would be te- 
whiclt, consents had been granted had «H°«* and inconvenient to the gentlemen 
been duly executed, and contained suf- present to proceed at once to their in- 
ficient power to warrant such cofhent. vcstigatlon in detail, he would move— 
The report of the Examiner, set forth “That the accounts of the several 
that Mr. Elliot Macnnghten, the as- classes of the Bengal Provident society, 
signee, had certified to him that the as rendered by Mr. Macintyre, assignee 
debts in the schedule had been esta- of ‘he estate of Messrs. Crultcnden. 
blished to his satisfaction ; that the Mackillop and Co., he submitted to tin 
consents granted by ereditors-personal following subscribers, now present, 
or by attorney, satisfactorily proved and that they be requested to examlm 
before him, amounted to more than one- and report on them at their earlies 
half in number and value of such debts convenience, through the medium of th- 
so established ; and that tho execution P“blic papers Mr. Bruce, Mr. Conit 
dr sucli powers of attorney as hat! antl Mr. Painter." Mr. Dickens se- 
been taken into account had been conded the motion, which was carrier' 
duly proved, and contained powers to unanimously. Mr. Bruce moved that 
warraut such, consent. The report Mr. Dickens be requested to become a 
further stated, that the amount of debts member of the committee yuitappomted 
on the schedule, was Rs. 108,45,105-11 w hich was seconded by Mr. Cowie and 
due to 1015 creditors; and that ihe carrjed. Mr. Leighton produced the 
number of creditors, consenting to the company’s papers and mortgage secun - 
discharge, was 685, whose claims ties, and prosed tin- fallowing reso- 
amounted lo Rs. 66,88,009-8-3. Mr. lulton, which was supported by Mr. 
Tm ton moved, that the report be con- Macnaghtrti and adopted by tho meet- 
ftrtned, and that the Examiher be at i»g s~-*‘Th*t the committee of gentle- 
liberty to file any additional consents men. who have consented to report on 
coming in before the 3rd of May next, the accounts, be requested to examine 
and to examine and report op such ad- the company’s paper and title deeds of 
ditional consents. Motion granted. the landed property mortgaged to the 
East India and Col. Magazine, Voi.. viii. No. 48, Sor. 3 A 
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society, reporting at their earliest con- 
venionce, whether the former stands in 
tho names of the directors, and whether 
the latter are in any way defective 
and, farther, to obtain from a compe¬ 
tent professional person an estimate of 
tire present market value of the houses 
so mortgaged.” Mofodby Mr* Leigh- 
ton, seconded by Mr. MacIntyre, and 
carried unanimously s—“ That the pro¬ 
prietors of the Union Bank be requested 
to act as the treasurers of the society, 
and ihat the company's paper be forth 
with deposited in their hands." Moved 
by Mr. Leighton, seconded by Mr. 
MacIntyre, and carried unanimously:— 

“ That all advertised dividends, re¬ 
maining unclaimed after the limit of 
time proscribed by the fundamental 
rales of the soeiety, be declared for¬ 
feited." Mr. Palmer opposed the mo¬ 
tion on the ground of its llliberality and 
the probable hardship of iis operation 
in many instances, and he adduced a 
strong case in point, where the. claim¬ 
ants were orphans residing at the Mau¬ 
ritius, who could hardly be supposed 
to have access to the Loiulon or ImU„n 
Gazette, announcing tho payment of a 
dividend. Mr. Leighton explained 
that his motion was founded on one of 
tho original regulations of the institu¬ 
tion, which ware declared,to in- immu¬ 
table. Mr. Dickens suggested,by way 
of amendment, that the motion should 
be modified in the following manner, in 
which form it was put to the meeting 
and adopted :—“ That the committee 
be requested to report, whether it would 
not bo proper that all advertised divi- 
donds, remaining unclaimed after the 
limit of time ptescrihed by the funda¬ 
mental rules of the society, should bo 
now declared forfeited." Moved by 
Mr. Palmer, seconded by Mr. Mac- 
nnghten, and carried unanimously 
“ That in conformity with the recom¬ 
mendation of the directors, Mr. Leigh¬ 
ton be elected secretary to the society, 
and that he he remunerated fot his ser¬ 
vice* by a commission of one per 
cent, on receipts, ami one per ceut. 
on payments, all incidental changes 
being as heretofore, borne by if.o re¬ 
spective classes in the ratio of fneir 
interests." Mr. Leighton .begged to 
offer the meeting the expression of his 
thanks for their ready attention to the 
recommendation of the directors. Mr. 
Dickens enquired of Mr. Palmer 
whether it was the intention of the di¬ 
rectors to tender their resignation to 
the subscribers. Mr, Palmer replied, 
that so for as he wav individually con 


ccrned, it was not his Intention volun¬ 
tarily to relinquish the administration 
of the affairs of the society, especially 
at a moment when they appeared to re¬ 
quire the exercise of peculiar vigilance 
and attention ea the part of the existing 
management. The meeting then sepa¬ 
rated, after a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. There was a good’deal of 
desultory conversation on points af¬ 
fecting the interests of the society, but 
our limits only admit of our furnishing 
a report of the more Important pro¬ 
ceedings of the day. We understood 
it to be stated, that the committee 
would incorporate in their projected 
report such observations as might oc¬ 
cur to them, in respect to the distribu¬ 
tion of funds immediately available for 
the payment of dividends. 

Mohun Lai. — Dr. J, G. Gerard hat 
addressed the following letter to the 
Committee of the Delhi College.- t ~ 
Gentlemon,—The Hindoo student, 
Mohun Lai, who was selected to at¬ 
tend Mr. Burnes in his journey to 
Toorhistan, having letutned with me 
to India, l cannot allow him to revisit 
his native city, without bringing to the 
notice of the committer of the seminary 
the hi tidy commendable conduct of one 
who has been so long my associate and 
friend. This is ns much due to the in¬ 
stitution which has afforded him his 
advantages as to himself, and I should 
fail in uiy obligations to both, were I 
to oir.it mailing known the particular 
grounds upon which 1 found my own 
partiality*- and claim that, of others. 
Pew at Mohun Lai’s ago have issued 
upon a severer noviciate, or terminated 
it with grtatur credit, and 1 but add igy 
own testimony to that which you arc 
aware he has already received. His 
mild amenity of disposition and agree¬ 
able demeanour, were well suited to 
the exigencies that awaited him, but, 
by far fion. his, least recommendation, 
has be-ee. his acquaintance with the 
English language, and l should say the 
pride of education, which under a mo¬ 
dest garb, has commanded the respect 
of ever y one throughout this diversified 
tour. Many events occurred to try, 
both his lumper and his integrity, and 
the ipclemency of the season was not 
amqug the least of the former, in the 
route from Meshid to the Persian camp, 
Mohun Lai’s feet were several times 
frozen fast to the stirrup irons, while 
the moisture of lespiration had cotem- 
poraneousiy encrusted his hand with 
ice, I found my own situation difficult 
but was utterly surprised at the high 
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amusement he seemed to derive In being 
unable to feel his toes, which remained 
for months afterwards a memento of 
the keen regions he was exposed to. 

His presence of mind was equally 
conspicuous when we fell among 
robbers, the temporary loss of big 
journal elevated his regret,, that the 
savages could not reap any instruction 
from it. At Herat, trials of a different 
kind awaited him, sufficient to have 
implicated the conduct of the most 
scrupulous, particularly when we were 
takcu for spies from the enemies’ camp, 
and afterwards for Russians. The 
civilities he received every where, were 
not among the least of tnese, much is 
due to hi* unassuming and conciliatory 
manners, but, more to his .scholastic 
tuition,'which gained him so great es- 
teem. The Prince Royal of Persia, 
Abbas Mirza, was very kind to him, 
also the nss.-envoy at the court of Te¬ 
heran, Dr. Mac Niel, whose conver¬ 
sation gave a new impulse to emulation 
already well developed. Wherever 
he went, he made friends, and many en¬ 
vied him for his acquisitions, both in 
the Persian and English, especially 
.the latter. His journal is the best re¬ 
cord of his zeal and ubilities, and the 
improvement in it, ami his oral con¬ 
verse will show that neither have been 
neglected 'during his long companion¬ 
ship with me, and I have a full convic¬ 
tion that they will be pronounned by 
others as creditable to himself,'ns they 
are honourable to his frienffs and the 
college, to which he is indebted for the 
advantages of his education. 1 might 
specify instances of these, but my ob¬ 
ject in addressing the committee will 
be fully accomplished, when I as¬ 
sure it of the incalculable results 
which seem destined to flow from 
the institution, of which Mohun 
.JLal is so promising a pupil.— 
Among the rode and desolate commu¬ 
nities in Afghanistan, surprise might 
have been expected, but 1 was certainly 
unprepared tor the impression that was 
made by (lie Delhi student, who was 
caressed for his polite accomplishments 
with the most friendly feelings. Many 
people courted his society, (which f 
always took care should be apart of my 
own, though this was far from necessary 
to his own respect), and enquires with 
anxious concern, into the structure of a 
government tint encouraged such edu- 
cation, the inhabitants of Herat know 
not Calcutta fiom London. Several 
of the chief people offered to scud their 


sons to Delhi with me, and would have 
done so, but for the crisis that then 
threatened the city. Mohuu Lai taught 
some of them the English alphabet, end 
it is thought through such a medium ea 
that of hie own example, a knowledge 
of tbo British government of ludia is 
likely to become intelligible in these 
regions— eu acquaintance, which iebut 
wanted, to gam a prepossession that 
is naturally beut towards onother 
quartet. A community of feeling which. 
at present has only an existence, with 
no ties or attachments, is likely to re¬ 
ceive its hest stimulus fiom such a 
source—a few Afghan youths instructed 
at the Delhi institution could not fail to 
produce the most appreciable effects. 
They might return to their relations 
and friends even if these should die with 
pleasure ut witnessing the freedom of 
their cuuntry nchieved by such means! 
Of Mohun T,ul’s services to myself, I 
skull leave them to be inferred, but as I 
feel that is llio only requital I can make 
for them, 1 must rely u pon it for the only 
advantage that the patrons of llic insti¬ 
tution may consider him to have merited. 

1 have yet another observation to offer, 
the perusal of Mohuu Lai's journal will 
suggest the reflection that he was drawn 
too soon fiom studies which his natural 
abilities were so will calculated to con¬ 
summate, but it nuiBt atwajs remain 
uiicof satisfactiuu that nil example so 
eiulitable to liia education has been 
furnished, which cannot fail to be imi- 
laiid by the other pupils of a seminary 
that must ultimately confer such valua¬ 
ble benefits upon the puhlic so vice and 
the cuuntry. Mohun Lai returns to 
ludia in full health and so far from being 
discharged by the severe concomitants 
of adventure, he has projected (written 
in his journal) a tour to Buddukshun 
and the countries along the hanks of the 
Oxua and Indus, which he hopes, with 
the approbation of his patrons, to ac¬ 
complish at some future period. I now 
separate from him with a lively recollec¬ 
tion of the events of a period exceeding 
two year*, but particulai ly of the last 
eighteen months, in which he has been 
my companion, and in whose society I 
have found so much to interest and ap- 
pneiutr, and believing that my young 
ftn-nd will verity iu his own person a 
brtiuioiiiai to which he has so well 
n-t at my hands, and earnestly dc- 
Biiuif i lie highest prospuity of an insti¬ 
tution so admirably adapted for public 
utility, and cvulcutly so congenial 
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to the interest! «f British India, and 
to which 1 , personally acknowledge 
rayMlf «o much indebted.—.Lahore, 
Sfih. February , 1834. 

' Hail Stance.-*- The following ex¬ 
traordinary statement is communicated 
.to. «• by a respectable authority, who 
pledges bitnscll for. its troth, sod who 
vouches that it can.be attested by foor 
European gentlemen who were pre¬ 
sent “ April 18 ( I 894 .—A violent 
hail storm occurred ou (the 12lh jnstmil, 
about half-past five in the evening, in 
the neighbourhood of Putina; one hail 
stone was measured und found to be one 
foot in circumference ; another weighed 
eleven ounces, no tile roof could resist 
I how; masses of ice.” 

Death qf Lieut. Kennedy. —Cttwn- 
poic, April I Li, 1834.—A melancholy 
thing occurred here the night before 
last, Lieut. Kennedy, of the 70lh N. I., 
had come over from Banda on a visit; 
he was dining at the artillery mess 
bungalow, and after dinner went oat of 
the house, os the party supposed, to 
return home. The house stands close to 
tho river, on a hank of some 40 feet 
high, or more—and there, in the morn* 
ing, was found the body of the young 
mau, (at the bottom of the bank) with 
his skull fractured, and the brains actu¬ 
ally protruding! lie must have walked 
over the precipice in the dark,and been 
killed instantaneously, ns no cry or 
noise of any kind wus heard, and till the 
body was fouud in the morning, every 
one supposed the poor young man was 
snug iu bed! 

Persian Interpreter. —We hear it 
reported, that Cupt. Havelock of H. M.’s 
J3th L. I. is to be the Peraiau Interpreter 
to the> t ouimaudcr iu-Chicf. Others 
say, however, that he is to be appointed 
military magistrate at Agra. From 
'tnese rumours flying about we suppose 
he is to get something, though no one 
can tell exactly what it is to lie. Capl. 
Havelock acted as Deputy Assistant 
Adjutant General to the Forces em¬ 
ployed in Art, and subsequently wrote 
a narrative of Sir Archibald Campbell's 
Campaigns iu that country. Rutiiotir 
likewise says th*i Captain Higginsoo of 
the With regt N. 1., is to hold the situa¬ 
tion pf Military Secretary to Sir Charlea 
Matealfc, as Governor of Agra, in the 
event of that distinguished person >ge 
being nominated to the latter important 
office. 

13 th Dragoons and 1(WA Lancers.— 
We hear that tlrere is] a probability of 
the 13th Dragoons and 10th Lancers 


being relieved, tbs former in 1833 and 
the latter in 1837, by the iOth and 7th 
Hussars respectively. The 13th have 
beea in India upwards of 14 yean and 
the 16th about 11, the first named carps 
having arrived in 1819 and the last in 
1832. As the 1 tth Dragoon* have been 
three yean longer in this country than 
the Lancers we should think they, and 
not the tdth, would be the corps to be 
relieved by the 7th Hnasars. 

Cotton —The Mofussil Ukhbar of 
lfrth April, states that the quantity of 
cotton imported this season into that 
great entrepot of commerce—Mirsa- 
poor—may be cali-nlated at 600,000 
maunds. Little or none has been yet 
sold, and there is no donbt prices must 
full, such a huge quaiftity as is now 
gathered iu the godowns of that city 
never before having been accumulate^. 
" It is surprising the prices remain 
so Arm." 

The Duke of York.—The ship Duke 
of York, which was driven on the sands 
lielow Ingelee Creek, in the terrific storm 
of May last, aud has remained their ever 
since, has been floated into deep water 
during the present springs, and will be 
towed up to Calcutta by the H. C. 
steamer Ganges. Much credit is due 
tu Mr. Currie, by whom the hull of the 
Duke of York was purchased, for his 
meritorious exertions in overcoming the 
man^perious obstacles that opposed the 
recovery of this uuble ship. 

Rammthun Roy.—The subscription 
for the tribnte to the memory of Ram- 
mohun Roy now amounts to 8,000 Rs. 

Scindiu. —“ At Gwalior it is reported 
that Janukee Rao bad ordered Munnee 
Ram the banker's fingers to be bound up 
with cotton soaked in oil, and the cotton 
to be ignited, aud waa 1 reaping all aorta 
of ignominies him; as the arrvauig 
of the sircar were obliged to obey, thgfr 
prepared to execute their cruel orders. 
Munner Ram requested to be taken be- 
fore the Rajah. This was complied with, 
and a scene took plaee; the Rajah took 
out bis accounts and demanded 27 crores 
of ru|>eea. At last the Rajah forgave 
him 18 crores, and the banker agreed to 
pay the rest." Janokee Rao is, aa our 
reader* are aware, the youthful occupant 
of Scindia’a throne and the recognised 
ally of the British government. Munnee 
Rum Sett was the snperintendant of the 
revenue affairs of Gwalior daring the 
administration of the Baisa Baee, and 
when she wag deprived of the govern¬ 
ment, he was desirous of leaving 
Gwalior and taking refuge at Muttra. 
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At the felicitation and entreaty qf 
the Britieh resident, Mr, Cavendish, 
h« «h induced to remain and to aid in 
administering the same department of 
the Gwalior government. 

We learn that government “has at 
length been compelled to call upon the 
regular troops, at least on the eastern 
frontier, to undertake the treasury 
duties of the stations which before the 
present bnrkundauae system was esla» 
blished were discharged by the pro¬ 
vincial battalions now disbanded. The 
burfcuitdauze system it was predicted 
would prove a failure; and if the regu¬ 
lar force was formerly considered too 
small for the duties it had to perforin, 
these farther claims on its services will 
not add to its efficiency. We must sup¬ 
pose, therefore, that some increase of 
fojee to meet the increased duties is 
intended. 

Appointments.—It is said the ap¬ 
pointment of third member of the Board 
is not to be filled up till the Governor 
General receives an answer from the home 
authorities to his reference regarding 
Wui. Pitt Muslon, Esq., who, it will be 
remembered, voluntarily forfeited pro¬ 
motion that he might retain bis situa¬ 
tion of Apothecary to the Ifonouiable 
Company, but whom Lord William 
Bentinck appointed n Superintending 
Surgeon on the establishment to tho 
prejudice of all the Surgeons junior to 
him. Mr. Muslon is at present the 
senior Superintending SurgfUn, and 
would have succeeded to the vacancy in 
tbc Board, but for his former relinquish¬ 
ment of promotion. 

On DU *.—Among the rumoan cur¬ 
rent at Cawnpoor regarding f the Oude 
territory, is one which states' that Col. 
du Bois de Jancigny has returned to his 
attendance on the Lucknow Court. No 
.-<yi has been received of the mission 
of the Colonel's cousin, du Bois de 
Beanchesne, who was sometime ago sent 
to England by his Oude Majesty, for 
the purpose of making an appeal to the 
English King against some real or 
imaginary grievances. To this envoy 
was entrusted a sum of three lakhs of 
rupees, as a present to King William. 
Another on dit is that an A. D. C. is 
about to proceed to England in charge 
of Csminova’s picture of hi* Lucknow 
Majesty, which is intended v* a present 
to the King of England. The picture 
has been in preparation for nearly two 
years at a cost of 1,000, rupees per 
mensem. The honour of taking home 
this costly production of art is eagerly 


•ought after. Ids not said who witl he 
seleOed.-u.AIq/«Miif UkhbarMarfk 40. 

AfefttuK AU Kka m—Tht CtM jvcm 
Bridge .—The report Of the Hoksem i 
return to Lucknow gains much credit 
every day at Faityjhur. His return to 
the Tisarut Of Lucknow should be 
hailed with joy by every lover of gtad 
order. Under his sway there win be 
much less bribing ana jobbing than 
there has been of late. Thera to to 
doubt but on hit return he will cause the 
building, oi putting together oMhceiist 
iron bridge to proceed more briskly than 
it has done of late. Much cash has 
been thrown awsy and very little work 
done. 

Purchase qf a Zemindarcc by a 
European.—It has Iteen supposed that 
Mr. Wise was permitted to purchase a 
zemioduree in pergunuah Baldukhul 
Tipperab, prospectively under the pro¬ 
visions of the new Charter. But we 
happen to have come in possession of 
the foots of the case, and from which 
it appears that the motives which led to 
permission being given to a European 
to bold lands are not such as they nave 
been supposed to be. The late holder 
of the semindaree in question had 
fallen in arrears to government of about 
a l.ikh ttf rupees, in consequence of 
which the estate was put up for public 
sate. The xetniudaree was well worth 
two laklis of rupees, but Uu bid could 
be had above 66,000 rupees, though it 
was put up three several times. As Mr. 
Wise offered a lakh and fifteen thousand 
the authorities made a virtue of neces 
sity, and applied for the permission of 
government, according to the tenor of 
regulation 38 of 1763. We state these 
facts from bo wish to disparage any of 
the acts of government, but because we 
conceive that praise not earned is indi¬ 
rect cerfsurr. 

Station qf Baitoot .—It is rumoured 
that the station of Baitool is to be aban¬ 
doned by the troops, and the regl. at pre¬ 
sent quartered there to be transferred to 
Sangor. It appears an increase of force 
is mpcb required at the latter canton¬ 
ment, the duties pressing heavily on the 
three weak battalions which form the 
garrison of that station. Some of the 
corps have been bble to mutter only 
a dozen aipabees on parade, whilst 
the officers of other regiments have oc¬ 
casionally been obliged to fall in two 
deep to the right of the colouis, the 
men of their companies being em¬ 
ployed on command and station duties 
aud absent on furlough, if the army 
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were engaged in an arduous war, they 
.would bate lew irksome duties to per. 
form tlnti now in times of peace they 
are compelled to undergo. 

Sagurand Nerbuddak Territory 
The principal assistants in charge of the 
districts of the Sagur and Nerbuddah 
territory are, it is said, henceforward 
to reside at Sagnr during the hot season 
and rains, and to make annual tours 
through their altlahs in the cold weather. 
We are inclined to doubt the policy of 
thia arrangement; a magistrate and 
collector ought always to be in the centre 
of his jurisdiction, for it is neither rea> 
sonsble nor fair to compel applicants for 
justice to travel 100or 200 miles to seek 
redress, which we are bound to afford 
them at their own doors. In fact, 
it amounts to a total denial of justice, 
uud ought not to be sanctioned by a 
government which may be styled Chu- 
m*b Purwur." 

The Forbes Steamer .—The Forbes 
steamer passed Kedgeree in the after¬ 
noon ofthe 16th April,steaming against 
wind and flood. The captain’s tetter 
from Kedgeree reports most favourably 
of .her performance; she took away 
near 4,000 letters. Edward Stirling, 
Esq.,of the Civil Service, and John 
Storm, Esq., are passengers by her for 
Sutz. 

Sv per cession in Diplomatic Situa¬ 
tions .—The autocrat system continues 
to work well for the few, and we cen» 
not hut advert to the great deference 
now shewn towards public opinion. 
Tim supercession of Lieut.-Colonel 
Barton, the triplicate appointment be¬ 
stowed on Captain Uigginson,* the 
rigid and inflexible disregard of the 
mere 14 years' service of Colonel 
Bpelrs to give place for the paramount 
claims of Colonel Mucnughten, and 
the considerate removal of Captain 
Paisley* to make room for this youth- 
Ail aspirant for a diplomatic situation, 
prove at once the great advantage 
of one Governor General. Without 
this Mr. Edmonstnne, Lieut. Tre¬ 
velyan, and Cornet Macnaghten’s 
claims might hnvc been overlooked, 
and instead af obtaining advancement 
through,|lie selection system, their in¬ 
fluential relatives might have been 
constrained to sue for the patronage of 
the Governor General; but now that 
odioos word '* patronage” is obsolete, 

• Presidency Pay-master, Sheriff of 
Calcutta, aud Military Secretary to 
the Vice-President. 


and the idea that powerful friends 
could possibly sway oar liberal rulers 
is quite preposterous. By the bye, 
we think that to act on this virtuous 
principle will detract from discipline 
in this independent army. Only think 
of the arrogance and vexation of n 
commanding officer who has powerful 
friends at head-quarters being actually 
called on to forward to bis fiiends a 
complaint against himself. Only 
fancy some old Captain of 80 years' 
service or grey-headed army sub. with 
a sick wife, daring to differ in opinion 
with a commanding officer, who has 
powerful friends in Chowringhee. Such 
ft practice must engender feelings ut¬ 
terly subversive of that comfortable 
reliance on one’s seertft influence which 
induces a commanding officer to enforce 
implicit obedience from boih officers 
and men. no matter what orders Sire 
issued. Besides, what is the use of 
having friends at head-quarters if we 
cannot obtain their support when In 
the wrong : for when in the right who 
cares for their support ? Unless men 
were deterred from complaining from 
the salutary dread of powerful friends 
at head-quarters, our military button¬ 
hole commanders would be necessarily 
compelled to assign reasons publicly. 
Now this is a sad levelling system, 
and how can a commander descend to 
do this? We have understood that 
cvfii the last number of the Westmins¬ 
ter cities the Paget testimony in proof 
of the insubordinate spirit of the Ben¬ 
gal officers; and, thcrefoie, it is we 
seek to uphold the powerful check of 
influential friends. For Instance, 
suppose a high-minded young officer, 
or a pest'nacious old one, steps for¬ 
ward to prevent a native soldier, or 
old native officer, being pmeented by 
u person with powerful friends. Thu 
offircr meddler is at once put dffftn 
by the Intimation that “ 1 can rely on 
the support of powerful friendsor 
if a gross irregularity is committed, 
and it is respectfully represented, 
how much considerate it is to sup¬ 
press it by a hint of powerful friends, 
luilcud we are reluctantly obliged to 
confess «hat without th<u support, 
some commanding officer would be 
con>trained to substitute kindness 
and consideration for a systematic 
disregard of the rules of the service, 
and a brutal habit of captious coer¬ 
cion.— Meeruli Observer. 

CatcutMurkt t, Ap ril 2 1.— Indigo. 
—Accounts ft out the interior, received 
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in the past week, are varied in their 
character* seine factories complain of 
the want of rain, and represent the 
plant aa sinking under eontinued dry 
weather; others report the prospects 
from ,the appearance of the plant as 
favorable and promising ; hut such 
contradictory statement! are usual, 
and must not, in the present stage of 
things, be considered in the estimation 
of the crop of the season. Il oognly ; 
no rain from the 80th ult, to 16th inst. 
plant suffering in consequence. Jes- 
sore; rain in abundance on the 28th 
and 80th ultimo, but none since then. 
Benares; the Koontie looking well 
and promising. — Opium. — Sales of 
about 75'cheBts of Patnu, at |Sn. Rs. 
940 a 9-15*per chest, and 69 of Benares, 
from Sa. Rs. 914 « 920 P ur cl)e * t > flre 
stated to have obtained in the past 
week ; and, although the transactions 
arc*repoited actual, much dependence 
cannot he placed on them as critoua 
of the market, as the parties buying 
and selling are deeply engaged in the 
trade, and interested in the supporting 
of prices. The market ut this junc- 
tnro is rather inactive than otherwise, 
dependent, piobabiy, on the result of 
the fourth or last government sale of 
the season, which takes place to-day. 

The stock in the warehouse this day 


is as below: 

Pat no 

licnare-! 

Total. 

1st ash .... 

....270. 

55 

325 

2d do ... 

...1300 

595 



...1090 

885 

1775 

4th do .. • 

...1424 

599 

2023 

Chests 4094| 1934 
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Sir Frederick Hamilton .—M e learn 
that Sir Frederick Hamilton* repre¬ 
sented to the Court of Director*, that 
he had lodged with his agents in Cal¬ 
cutta the sum necessary to purchase 
hUjnuuity, but that their failure had 
rendered it impossible to make the 
payment within the time prescribed m 
the rules of the fund; ami m eo. se- 
q nonce the court hare allowed him Ins 
pension from the 80th of April last, on 
his paying the money in England at 
ihe exchango of on*; shilling and tune- 
pence halfpenny per rupee.-Ceuron 
Murder at Pubna. — A dreadful 
murder has been lately nomad ten in 
the neighbourhood of Pulma, on a re¬ 
spectable ryut, by the servants of an 
indigo planter, arising Out of a forcible 
attempt of the latter to sow the unfor¬ 
tunate roan's paddy cultivation with 
indigo. He was brought into the sta- 


tlon(alive)ond exhibited a most shock¬ 
ing spectacle. It appeared that he had 
been been brutally beaten with clubs* 
but the cause of ids death, was a sword 
cut on tbs head which laid blsskwlt 
open to the brain. The magistrate 
(Mr. Mills) with the humanity by 
which he is always distinguished, ap¬ 
plied,with bis own hands, all kinds of 
remedies to save the poor ftllow's life 
—hut in vain—he died lit the magis¬ 
trate's presence without being able to 
make any declaration. , , 

Affaire iff Messrs. JFVrpunon if Co. 
—The following statement of the af¬ 
fairs of Messrs. Fergusson and Co., is 
derived from the schedule which the 
partners intend to file Immediately. 

It appears that there is due to creditors 

in India. 1,85,77,917 7 8 

To creditors in England 

1,54,86,009 II 9 

Sa. Rs. 8,40,88,987 8 5 

On the other hand, there is due from 

debtors in the civil service 

12.94,929 0 8 

Do do. military.19,11,445 8 8 

Commercial debts.. 1,14,10.624 9 8 

Indigo debts .1,27,88,046 6 5 

Miscellaneous debts..60,91,669 18 8 
House account debts 65,51,208 15 1 


8a. Rs. 8,86,23,913 IS 4 
The correspondent of the India Ga¬ 
zette states, that he has gone over tins 
account carefully, and finds that 
there are about thirty-seven lakhs of 
rupees, which must be deducted from 
rtie claims on the house. This deduc¬ 
tion will leave the real claims at 
about three crores, and three lakhs. 

Important to SelUert.- Southern 
Cachar, which is the most valuable 
part, contains about 2,500 square 
miles of level land, generally from 800 
to 300 feet above the sea, in'ersee'ed 
by detached hills and low wooded 
ranges, and bounded on three sides by 
mountains, some of which have an 
altitude of live or six thousand feel. 
The soil is eminently fe*tile, and ha* 
been found by experiment to be per¬ 
fectly well adapted to the pinduction 
of WW, barley, gram, potatoes, 
tobacco, and sugar cane, an well as 
that Of rice, kulaio, aursoo, &c„ which 
latter alone are commonly raised. 
The population of Cachar is small, 
add out of all proportion to its extent, 
but it is very various, consisting of 
Cacha.Rcs, Bengalees, Munnipoorees, 
Assamese, Nagas, and Kook its; the 
language, however, in common use is 
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the Bengalee, in which all public 
public business ha* hithorto been 
transacted. Bnuftl capitalists settling 
In Cachnr employ their money to ad* 
vantage either in trade, or In clearing 
jungle lands, or in. both ways. For 
the latter purpose ryots are procura¬ 
ble in any number from the adjacent 
otcr-peopled district of Bylbet, and 
may be located at from eight to ten 
rupees per family. Bacli Dually may 
be- expected to dear a taal of land, 
which is equivalent to about fifteen 
Bengal Bengalis, and pay* a rent of 
aix fupces Including the land tax, the 
rate of which for all newly cleared 
lands has been fixed at an average of 
three rupees per hul. The articles of 
merchandise are: timbers fit for boat 
or house building, and furniture, 
grain, ivory wax, rattans, and cotton, 
all of which are exported at a profit to 
Kylhet aud Dacca. Caehar enjoys an 
uninterrupted water communication 
with Calcutta, besides which it will 
soon have the advantageof a high road 
which ia now in progress and more 
than half finished, by order of govern¬ 
ment throughout the country, from 
Bantkandee to the town of Bylhet, 
from which place it is to be hoped 
it will ultimately he prolonged eitner 
to Daeeaor Commit I ah, and thus com¬ 
plete an interior line of communi¬ 
cation along the whole frontier 
northwards firem Aracnn, which 
cannot fail to be of immense value 
in a commercial point of view, 
and also by enabling the govern¬ 
ment at any time easily to occupy 
in force the important pass which 
Caehar forms from Rurmah, aud 
which renders it in fact the gate of 
ourpassessions in ihe eastern part of 
Bengal. 

Sir James Harrington .—Raja Bud- 
denehuiid Bing sued, on 31st March in 
the Supreme Court, Sir James Har¬ 
rington of the Civil Service, for a debt 
of lb,OOU Rs., for which he had given 
him a bond on the 21st of February, 
1821. payable in two years, and bear¬ 
ing interest at the rate of six per 
cent. Sir James Harrington pleaded 
the statute of limitations andj noa- 
jorib’dirtion, but the former plea 
being withdrawn, the defence vested 
on 'the latter. Meer Comer Aly, an 
attesting witness to the bond, swore 
that at the time of executing it, the 
defendant resided at Purnea, and was a 
judge of that district, and that he 
believed he was now judge of Patna. 


Mr. Wight, attorney for the defend¬ 
ant, deposed that he was in the 
civil service, and resided in the up¬ 
per provinces«that he believed him 
to be an Englishman, but did not 
know the fact. Mr- Clarke, foiftbe 
defendant,argued first* that its being 
deposed, that the defendant was in 
the upper provinces, was no proof 
that be was subject to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the court, as the term upper 
provinces comprehended, Oude, 
and several other place*. Secondly, 
that though it was sworn, that tie 
was in the civil service, there was 
not sufficient evidence of his being 
an Englishman. Mr. Turton rose 
to reply,but the court after taking 
a note of Mr. Clarke’s objections, 
overruled them, an <f decreed injjfa- 
vour of the plaiutiif. 

Brutal attack upon an Officer.—A n 
officer of the 6th regt. at Allaha¬ 
bad, lately returning from church 
on Sunday evening, on his way to 
his quarters through Colonel Gnnj. 
was attacked in the most brutal 
manner, without any sort of provo¬ 
cation, by 6ome fellows apparently 
intoxicated. It appears they first 
jostled, and on the gentleman's put¬ 
ting up his hand to keep them at a 
distance and prevent a repetition of 
the disagreeable rencontcr, they 
commenced the grossest abuse, 
which they kept up, following him 
for some distance, when lie \\ as sit 1- 
denly laid prostrate by a \ iule.n 
blow on the nead, front a bludgeon 
winch one of them hold. Though 
awfully stunned ami bleeding pro¬ 
fusely, he quickly recovered him¬ 
self and pursued the ruffians. One 
of them, the man it seems who 
struck the hlow, bolted in n Hciiga- 
loe’s house ,#» the road side, wiie.e 
he|wasin»t.it»tlv followedby>hegen¬ 
tleman, who, though almost fain ting 
from the loss of blood, seized and 
manfully clung to the fellow full he 
was secured. Two or three othcis 
have been since laid hold of, 
aud an enquiry commenced, but 
what measure of punishmeui may 
be dealt out to them, is a matter of 
curious speculation, at a place by 
no means remarkable lor a vigor¬ 
ous or vigilant police—or the per- 
etrators of the tunrder of a poor 
oubadar, which was some time 
since recorded, would not still re 
main to bddiscovered. 
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Public Securities.-~Ibo relations 
between the fyagal andUnjoo Banks 
ban returned to their fanner course: 

To )>uj. /To sell. 

ftdtttlta Lilt, 0 p, C. p.B B. B SfiC 
First Five per Cent. 

1st. os. N.l to 320 do. 1 0 tO . 
9d.c«. $21 1048 dO. 0 It 8 * 

8d. e. 1040 1440 do. 0 4 par 

* Second Fire per Cent. 

Upds.fm. N. 1150 do. 3 0 to 0 4 
Third. 5 p. c. do. 8 0 2 8 

Four per. e. disct. 0 8 10 

Bk. of Bgl. St. pm.9600 0a8500 0p.|. 
Un.Bk.8hs. value®,250 0a2225 0 
Hills on London —Transactions to 
considerable extent In American bills 
are said to have occurred within the 

E ast week; sties to the amount of 
0,0001. are reported at 2s. 4d. per 
rupee, and of sets for small sums at 
2s. 3§d. per rupee, shewing an in¬ 
creased depreciation of private credit 
under the continued pressure of the 
Money Market. Advices from Bom- 
bay report the oxchange of creditable . 
bills at 2s. fid. per rupee, with much 
difficulty, in ncgociation. 

cirib appointuunts .—March II, 
Mr. J. Davidson,!As*, to the Uov.- 
General's Agent at Hazareebaugh, is 
appointed ex-officio a deputy Opium 
Agent of the Behar division ; April 7, 
Mr. H. 8. Ravenshaw to lie Ass. un¬ 
der the Com. of Revenue and Circuit 
of 1st. or Meerut Division ; Mr. 8. J. 
Berber ditto,jditto of lltli or llntoa di¬ 
vision ; Mr. II. M. Elliot to officiate 
as a Deputy Collector in Meerut; Mr, 
8. J. Rccher, having passsed an ex¬ 
amination on 1st inst. and being re- 
orted qualified for the publlc,service 
y proficiency in two of the native 
languages, the orders issued on Feb. 
24, for that gentleman's return to Eu¬ 
rope are revoked; 14, “ The order 
uiMeting Mi. R. K. Clarke to officiate 
as Collector and Magistrate of the 8. 
division of Moradabad, until the re¬ 
turn of Mr. Okoden has been approv¬ 
ed ; 21, Mr. W. Cowell to officiate as 
additional Judge of Zillah Bareilly; 
Mr. A. Smelt to officiate as Civil and 
Session Judge of Moorshedabad : Mr. 
O. C. Jackson to officiate as Magis¬ 
trate and Collector of Moorshedabad* 
pyRLoitaHS.—M.r J. A Pringle (t i 
sna)—Mr. |E. Stirling—Mr. R. Wal¬ 
pole to Cape. 

uiutaht appointments, peomo‘ 
t ions, changes, tfc. from the 12 tk to 
28 th AprU, 1834.—The order appoint, 
ing Lieut. T. F. B. Bentson to act as 
East India ami Col. Magazine,\at. 


Adjutant toJOth tSgf. L.C., is bon- 
firmed-—Lieut. J. Hamilton, whw bqs 
been appointed a Brigade ifttdor, ti 
posted to the Meywar Fibld Fore*— 
The order directing Lieut. U. F. 
Bradford, 1st regt. L. C. to continue 
to act as lnterp. and Qusrter-MUttev 
of 9th regt. 1*. C. is ectofiiiMd'Hbfc- 
signs A. M. Bechtr, F. D. Atkinson, 
and W. 8. BhevwiU,Tare brought on 
the effective strength of the Infantry— 
Lieut.-Col, T. Newton to be Colonel, 
vice Richards deceased. —Major 6. r. 
Wymgr to be Lleut.-Col. elce New¬ 
ton ; 61st regt., N. I., Cept. W. Gre¬ 
gory to be Major, Lieut* J. Macdo¬ 
nald to be Captain, Ensign J. C. Innes 
to be Lieutenant. The order appoint¬ 
ing 1st Lieut. W. O. Young to ect ts 
Adjutant and Quarter-Master to the 
2nd batt. Artillery is' confirmed at'a 
temp, arrangement — Ass. Sorg. C. 
McCurdy is appuinted to the Medleel 
charge of a detachment of 11. M.*S 
SBtli foot proceeding from Fort Wil¬ 
liam to Berliampore, and thence ho 
will proceed and plate himself nadir 
the orders of the Superintending Barf, 
at Agra ; the suspension from rank 
and pay for 12 months to whleh Llettt. 
8. B. Goad, 1st regt. L. C. was sen¬ 
tenced by a 'general court-martial, 
having expired, he is directed to ro» 
turn to bis dnty—67th regt. N. 1., 
Ensign G. J. Hudson to be Lieut, vise 
Kennedy, deceased— Ensign C. 8. 
Salmon is brought on the offective 
strength of the Infantry. Vet. 8arg* 
H. C. Hulsc to officiate as Vet. Barg, 
to the Iluupper Stud, during the ab- 
seueu of Vet. Burg. Lindsay* 
r/jE.y sttAb Ouvees or tub /its 
PuesidbNt in CovNcn.— Fort WM- 
lmm, 24th April, 1884.~No. 9# of 
1834.—The Vice President In Council 
is pleased to direct, that the following 
paragraphs of a Military Letter from 
the Court of Director*, be published 
in General Orders i—“ Having taken 
into our consideration the rates of pay 
nt present allowed to Members ofthe 
Medical Board and to superintending 
Surgeons when on furlough to Europe, 
Wc Hkvo resotted that, from the date 
of this despatch, Members of our ^t«e* 
ral Medical Boards be allowed, to 
draw the pay of Cols, of Infantry, and 
Superintending Burgeons the pay of 
LiCut.-Colonels of Infantry; whilst on 
furlough under the regulations ofthe 
service.« We direct that fees ujion 
Commissions granted by his Majesty 
to the Company's Officers, shall he 
hereafter collected by and credited to, 
viii. No. 48, Nor. 3 B 
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Government, in the same manner ns 
the Fee* on Company’s Commission* 
are now collected end credited, and 
that the salary to be hereaftergritted 
to the Military Becreianr of the Com- 
m»n4*r-ln*©hief, be Two Thouiand 
xSroHundred and Fifty, Rupees, 
/unco) per month. In Hen of fees ana 
nil other emoluments. a Wo observe a 
irmat discrepancy in.the rates of fees 
levied from Officers of the same rank 
it oari'eeveral Presidencies, and that 
those vales, in most instances mate¬ 
rially e&eed literates paid by ofBcers 
of corresponding rank in lil* Majesty »' 
wrvice. wo therefore direct that the 
Ims on Commissions to be hereafter 
S&byftbe Company's Officers stall 
the Ptesidciicies, be the same as those 
cha r(rtl d to bis Majesty’s Officers of 
corresponding rank, and that one 
moiety of those fees be charged for the 
Company's, and the other moiety for 
the King's Commissions. 

ItBMOV AL8 AND PoSTXJVOS.*—‘ASS. 

fiorg D. M'Nab, M.D., from 82nd to 
8d ftegt. N. I. at Nnsseerabad, Ass. 
Snrg. J. Bruce is posted to28th regt 
*) Agra.—Ass. Burg. J. Murray will 
S&iiS, the 1st Brig. Horse Artillery 
Sveerut; ColAJ. N. Smlth'from 40th 
to Wth regt. N. 1.; Col. T. **[•*«» 
to 40th regt. N. I.| Lieut. Col. J. 
tf ffoni 6Ut. to 40th r6gt, N. I# 

K Col. 8..P. W T o»r to Ol.t 

Tuit.-*» Sur,. H. H. 
Bpry, (to sea)—Lieut. A. Webster, 
Snrg. W. Grime, (prep.) to tape— 
Lieut.-Col. G. Hunter, C. B.—Meat 

C. Ekins: _ 

* ntrtMKD fbom tub bbbvicm— Burg. 

W, Glass. 4 . . 

nanniACKS.—April 3, Capt. John 
Scott, 6t»lh regt. N. 1., to Hon«•», 
ddest daughter of the late t-npt. (i. 
Hunter, Bengal Cummissarial—0, Mr. 
|$. Goodall,ja»., to MissC. Somerville 
’ _]0,at Agra, Capt. R. Wyllie, Bi ignde 
Major, to Mia* L. M. Dennys—IP, Mr. 
1<1. Rolieut, to Miss E. Julian—Mr, W. 
Watson, to Mis* M. O’Conner -Slat, 
Lfoit. P. J. Chienc, 34th regt. N. 1., to 
, daughter of the late Lieut. Cun¬ 
ningham, Bengal Army—29, Lieu I. G. 
T. Graham, Artillery, to Mias I'. M. 
Qolightly—Mr. c. Owen, to Miss L. 
M/Maclean—S3. Mr. C. Brenmer, to 
Miss E. Price, only daughter of Col. W. 
C Price, 3ld regt. N. I. 

__Aprii 2, at Shapore, the 

lady of A. Anderson, Esq., of a 
daughter—6, at Meerut, the lady of 
Lieut. Sibley, H. M.’s 26th regt., of a 
daughter—0, at Hawul liagh, the lady 


of Lieut. C. Campbell, of .non-}* 
the wife of Capt. R. A- J* - 

daughter'—If, at Kmnart, the lady «j 
Lieut. C. H. Naylor, of a aon—13. * l 
Tirhoot. the lady ^ 

Esq., C. 8., of a daughter-Mrs. M. 

of » daughter— *t^Anahd»ad, 

tfi*dau^hter- 1 5,'Tcbirra PW»£*. 

daUhto-SMrSij.G. Maee | ^j.j| 

a daughter-18, the My ***■ Avdan. 
Esq., of a daughter—*0, Mrs. w. 
Reed, of a son-28, at Barrmckivore 
tlw lady of Major R. W. Bogwu.ofa 
tun— 24, the wife of Mr. W . Dieksoi , 
of a son—Mrs. G. A.Popharo,of a sou, 
who died on 26tb. ' _ , 

Deaths.— Feb. 6, Mrs. 
ee ,..-March 17, Mr. J. Monte- 
31st, at Luc know, the Infant . 

of Lieut. Maevitie— April 3,»* Akyab, 

Lieut. II. Mackintosh, 43d regt*. W- »■ 
—fl. at Nusseerabad, Ibomaa Obv* » 
infant son of Brigade Major Butler „ 
10, at Cawnpore, Lieut. A. Kennedy, 
07th regt. N. l.-U, Ann, of L- 
Mullins, Esq.-I8.at Berhampore, Mr. 

C. J.Woodmard-19,atChinsur*h,Mrs. 

F. D. Cruxe—20, Clmrlotte, daughter of 

D. Pringle, Esq.—22. Mr, C. Gowkr- 
l.um—Mrs. M.Miller—Mm. Chdl-t3, 
Master II. H. Gill-43, J. R« F " z ' 
pujrick, E«q. 

Bombay. 


On 12th April last, tlie native gentle¬ 
men who have lately been appointed to 
the Commission of the 'Peace, inct at 
Lowjce Castle, whence Jthey proceeded 
to Pu>ell House, for the purpose of ex¬ 
pressing personally to his Lordship the 
Governor, their thanks for the honour 
which had been thus conferred upon 
them. On Ibelr arrival st Parell^lhcy 
were received by his Lordship, to whom 
Juggouallijee Bunkeisctt, for himself 
nod his brother Jnsticea, stated their^ra- 
titude to the Governor for having con- 
aitlerrd the natives of Bombay worthy 
of being the first in India with whom 
the experiment of native capacity for the 
office of'Just ice of the Peace should be 
tried, ana declared their fixed resolution 
by their' discharge of the duties which 
had thus devolved upon them, of doing 
credit to the wisdom which had origi¬ 
nated, and the liberal policy which had 
carried into effect the lots enactment of 
the legislature. His Lordship, in re¬ 
ply, eongratulatcd them upon the acqui¬ 
sition of the privilege and honour " tin 
which they were now invested, stated 
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that their Julies, although at first labo¬ 
rious, would won become fomiliar, awl 
comparatively easy from practice, and 
expressed himself satisfied with the 
wanner in which fiuakeracit bad 
made his debut at the last petty 
sessions^—. 

Ou the 10th April, the Native Justices 
of the Peace w.aitcd anon Sir Herbert 
Compton at Prospect Cadge, to return 
thanks to his Lordship for his kindness 
to the native population in general, and 
themselves in particular, more peculi¬ 
arly manifested in bis recommendation 
of them to the appoiutiueuts which they 
have lately received. Sir Herbert, iu 
reply, expressed in a most warm, and 
apparently heartfelt manner, the ex¬ 
treme gratification which he expe¬ 
rienced in receiving the native gentle¬ 
men of Bombay as Justices of the 
Peace, aod dwelt for a considerable time 
upon the nature of the duties which 
they were now called upon to perforin. 
“Tliesc," observed the icariicd Judge,in 
his usual eloquent nwnncr,arc dutit s ‘'of 
notrifliugorrasy nature: your country¬ 
men now luok up to you with increased 
respect, and attach great importance to 
the exalted position to which you have 
been elevated; and it therefore becomes 
you to Bet them an example of activity 
and leal in furthering the ends of 
justice, as without your assistance, no 
system of police, however wisely it may 
have been devised, cau produce the de¬ 
sired effect. His lordship Ihen di¬ 
rected their attention to the cteaniiug 
and keeping in repair of the streets and 
roads, thanked thou for their visit end 
retired, leaving every one impressed 
with a high idea of his condescension 
and urbanity. 

By a minute, passed on ISth April, 
by the Right Holt, the Governor in 
Council, the Secretaries to Government 
have been directed to intimate to all 
public officers in their respective de¬ 
partments, Hut the following gentlemen 
are henceforth, upon all occasions, to 
lie known and addressed by the title of 
Esquire—vis-, Juggonathjec Sunker- 
sell, Jarosejec Jcjcebhoy, Dadabhoy, 
Peetonjec Dhakjee Dadajee, Botnanjce 
Hormasjcc, Framjee Cowaqc , Now- 
rojee Jamseljee, Cursetjee CWasjee, 
Cursetjee Ardatser Dady, Mahomed 
Ally Rogay, Cursetjee Rustonyec, Ma¬ 
homed Ibrahim Muckba, and Ilornus- 
jeu Bhicajee Chinoy. 

At the Court of Petty Sessions held in 
the Fort on Thurdav, we had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing the first working of the 


new regulation, by whk li the ronstttu- 
tion of the Court is altered, enabling a 
Native Justice ofihe Peace to sitwiih the 
European nn|udd and stipendiary ffa- 
gistrates. The Native Justices who, 1 w#rc 
lately pul in commission will ett-.iu 
monthly rotation* which, we think* will 
be of much greater advantage, than 
placing a different magistrate every 
week upon tbe bench, Juggooatkjec 
Sunkeraett sat yesterday, and seemed 
particularly acetous in the examination 
of witnesses, concerning some of whom 
be gave the Court every comet opi¬ 
nion, from his personal knowledge of 
the persons who were calico to apeak to 
ebararter. One hundred and cleveu 
eases were on the Rolls. 

Accounts from Bosbire of ISlh April 
state that a body of Russian troops bad 
arrived at Tubreez, in support of the 
claims of the Son of Abbaa Mteiza, 
as succt ssor to the throne of Persia- ft 
report lias also reached us, that several 
of Hie iiompany’s ciuiicrs were blockad¬ 
ing a port on the Arabian side of the 
Persiau Gul|>b, (the name of winch we 
have not Iwcu able to learn) and tbit the 
plague had aptiearcd at Bagdad. A 
UuHsiau envoy, with a large retinue, 
bail also arrived at the Court of Putin. 

Tbe 11. C. Cruiser Nautilus 'was 
wrecked on a shoal on the Abyssinian 
coast a little below tho latitude ofJudda, 
on the 13i li December, all hands saved 
in the boats. Tbe |iacketa by the 
Nautilus were {forwarded on as soon as 
circumstances would permit; but it was 
the opinion of tbe “ Cousul General” 
that tiiey could not possibly reach Eng. 
land before the end of March. Mr. 
Wngliorn’s boat bad ■ grounded on a 
shoal to tbcsouthwaid of Judda, bot wax 
got off by assistance sent from the H. C. 
vessels of war. When the Hugh Lind¬ 
say left Cornier on her way to Sues on 
the lid March he had not reached fist 
place; and up to the 18th of March he 
had not armed at Suez nor had ac¬ 
counts been received of him at Cairo 
up to the 17th March. Any letters, 
therefore, taken by him could not reach 
England at the earliest before the latter 
• end of May. Captain Ross arrived at 
Socotra about the 10th March juat as 
Lieut. Haines, (the officer directed by 
tbe Bombay government to perform that 
duty) bad made a complete surrey of 
the Island, which survey with a full re¬ 
port by Lieut. Haines has been for- 
wjtded by tbe Hugh Lindsay, Captain 
Ross is now on his way to Bombay. 
Captain Rots stated that he.bad left an 
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agent at Socotra and landed the coni 
from the Henry Meritor), but ap to (lie 
4th April no vcsecl had arrived 
from Calcu t ta. ■ 

Miirtdnr appoint !■ "y^c, 
aierteM. cnanbmb, flrc., ; 'or- WK 
April to thtOAk May, i8l4.~*o> 

N* I., Lieut. A. P. Halt'd :o 1 . 
Captain—Ensign R. H. Go<r.nt«; •:** 
to be Lieut,, vice Taylor, >per>M«v>?. • 
Am. Snrg< 8. Fraser having bse? a; 
pointed Amy Maaterby the Crw-t of 
Direct ora—Surgeon A, Henden.u it 
directed to mum hie appointment ai 
AarceoQof the European General Hos¬ 
pital, and Sorgeon R. Pinhey hia. ap- 
po iHtm aa t as garrison Surgeon at Bom¬ 
bay — assistant Surg. A. H. Lei Hi to be 
relieved from duly in the Indian Navy, 
and Am. Surg. W. R. Williams to lie 
placed at the disposal of the Superin¬ 
tendent of the lndiuu Navy—3d regt. 
If. I., latent. G. Candy to be Cap tain— 
Ensign T. Edmunds to be Lieut, iu 
succession to Cocke, dec ,—Brigudier 
General B. Kennett having returned 
from furlough will rcsumc-command of 
the Northern Division of the Army, 
CMooet Salter, and Lieat.■Colonel Lilch. 
Bald will return to their respective 
Gemma ada—Eimigu H. Ash, srotli regt. 
If. I., to act ns Interpreter to the left 
Wiag of the 7th regt. i\. 1., as a temp, 
wvmngement is confirmed—Euxign J, 
M. Browne, European regt., is eon- 
firmed in the appointment of Mahratta 
Interpreter to that icgt.—Lieut. G. 
Pope, iisdwgl. N. I., to act ns Burrock 
Muster, vice Mant to Europe—-Lieut. 
J. D. fimythe, 4th icgt. N. I., to act us 
fid Assistant Auditor General—Ass. 
Surgeon J. J.Cunuiiigliuni ia appointed 
depnty Medical Storekeeper at Almicda. 
bad, vice Scott, resigned—The order at 
AhMednnggur appointing 2d L>eut, 
Plata to pci form the duties of Adj. 
WOtil further ordris iu eonlil ined— Capt. 
F. C. Ryliot, 2d As*. Coiuiiiissiiry 
General in Cutrh, uud Lieut. K. Hulk- 
icy, 3d Aas. Cuimnisfury General nt 
Bclgaum arc pcrmiltid to exchange 
atations— I.teul. U. II. Crockett, Li 
tegt. N> L, ia appointed to art ns 
Interpreter to tlie Eujiueir Corps at 
Sensor, and to have the charge of the 
luizar at the Station until n qualified 
officer of the Engineers is uvuilaldc— 
Capt. V. F. Kennett, 21st regt. N I., 
ia appointed Aid*de-(Jamp to Brigadier 
Gen. Kuium-U—A as.Surgeon .l.Gibsou 
is appointed Acting Vaccinator in the 
Conran during the absence of Aw. 
Surgeon Robson* sick—Lieutenant H. 
Coventry, 2Wli regt. N. I, to pctfomi 


the duties of Adjutant to that re g t., 
during the absence of Bhrttt.Lhng—The 
following temporary arrangements its 
confirmed—Ensigns H. Boyc and 9. T>. 
Lcckie to act as Adjutants to that regt, 
the former from the 15th to the Slfcl 
March, and the latter ft urn the p* 
Apni, during the absence of Lieutenant 
Ixrng, and Lient. C. A. Stewart,'tfltl, 
regt. to act as Fort Adjothnt art Sunt, 
<|uriu| the absence of Llent. Hd^hes. 

* SHOT All, POSTIN88, 8X0HANBBI, 

fe.—Ensign W. C. M. Bowen is 
posted to the «0th regt N. 1.—Ensign 
A. Crawford is posted to the 3d regt. 
N. I.—Ensign W. Rose, ofthofiStl regt. 
N. 1., and Ensign R. Travers, of the 
Ifitli regt. N.I., have exchanged, each 
joining as junior of lua rank. 

pvkiO irons.—Major Crosier— 

Majoi J. Keith to Sea, anil event to Eu« 
rope—Captain J. E. G. Morris—Lt. C. 
Maut—Ensign J. Sincluir, Ass. Surg.— 
T. Robson, to sea—Major H. D, 
Roller Ison. 

Fvniovom BXTBShBD .—Captain 
I. Worthy—Captain W. Henderson?, 

stARutAum .—April 13, at Poona, 
Mr. R. X. Murphy, to MiwC, fietlcw— 
17* Mr. Robert Waller to Miss M. A. 
Blowcrs—22, atByculla, Mr. D.JDsrid- 
sou to Miss C, Brenheim—23, R. 
Spooner, Esq. C. S., to Mary Anne, 
eldest daughter of Surgeon L. Ilathwiy 
—May Hi, John Skinner, Esq., to Mary, 
fid daughter of Hope Steuart, Esq., of 
Bulleehih, 

ii writs.-' April 9, at Bycnlla, Mrs. 
A. VV. Elliott of a son— 25, /the lady of 
Majoi J. H. Duustcrvillo, of» daughter, 
still horn, 

DU at us ,—April I, the infant son of 
Mr. G.Caswell—J,Alexander,infant son 
of W.C. Brave, Esq.—25, at (Ravel, 
Amir, wife of Mi. C. Mm shall—Jaunt 
Scion, Esq., C. S, 

ittaJrrafi. * 

SUABRIAtLa— Ajiril4, Mr. T. A. Mats 
pbnsnn to Caroline, daughter of Mr. 
W. Cox of Penang. 

it turns —March 15, the lady of Rev. 
C. Rlarknuui,of a son—21, ut Kttmptee, 
the lady of Captuin J. F. Bird, of » 
daughter—20, at Nngpme, the lady of 
Capt. A. G. lltslop, of a son—April 4, 
at Triehiuopoly, the lady nf Capt. W. 
W. Baker, of a son-at 1’nlnveraui, the 
lutfy «>f Lieut. R. Iiuiloek, ofa daughter 
—the lady of Capt. J. M. Boyea, of n 
daughter—H, the wile of Mr. J. Coro of 
a daughter. 

dmathi —March 2 3, at Cannotiote, 
Henry Lubbrrn, Esq.—April 4, Capt. 
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J Broker* Artifory—April 18th, J. 
Henbnry, Esq, C. 8. Captain J. A. 
Atkinson, Master Attendant. 

Cfgltft. 

Statement of the internet qf Me 
Civil Servants.—lo laying before our 
readers the following statement, we 
do so la order to show that the sheers 
hare aot been so unsparingly .applied 
to the laeomteff*** r *fys'-*t the same 
time we declare our opinion that some 
of the situations cannot be efficiently 
Ailed upon the pay allotted according 
to the new schedule, and entertain Jno 
doubt that a revision will take place, 
but we must observe, that although it 


would materially affect individuals* w* 
cannot assent to the amalgamation of 
*« 98 ef Assistant Agent cm* 

ployed in the collection of revenue hi 
a large district, and who ought occa¬ 
sionally to 1 k> visiting parts of It \ usd 
*“* °f * District Judge, who should 
be presiding always at hhi ^oart, and 
as the division would give Cmploy- 
awnt to many, and appears to be la 
unisou with the recommendation ofthe 
Commissioners of Enquiry, U cannot 
be too strongly recommended, and 
without this being dose, it is a qoea- 
tion whether or not their plans can ha 
effectually carried into execution. , 


L 

a i|i 


Lift qf Offikes held by Civil Servants. 


4 


n 

u> 




4 


Right Hon’ble the Governor. 

66 Auditor General, Comptroller of Revenue nnd Acting 
Comptroller of Customs. ------ 

§§ Treasurer and Commisioner of 8tamps - 

St District Judge of Kandy ...... 

61 ditto ditto of Colombo - 

80 ditto ditto of Gallo. 

17 Government Agent of Colombo ..... 

17 Collector of Customs - - . - - . 

14 Colonial Secretary • 

15 Government Agent at Kandy. 

IS District Judge at Jaffua • ...... 

IS dltfo ditto of Chitaw and Pullam and Assistant 

Agent at Chllaw ....... 

18 Government Agent at Jaffna ...... 

19 Assistant Agent at Matura and District Judge 

II Government Agent at Ga^le. 

10 Assistant Agent at Manaar, District Judgc|and Super¬ 
visor of the Pearl Banks ...... 

10 Government Agent at Trincomalic- - 

. 10 District Judge of Trincomalic (•. 

ditto ditto and Assistant Agent of Battecaloa - 
0 District Judge and Assistant Agent at Negotnbo - 
0 District Judge and Assistant Agent at Kurnegal - 
0 District Judge and Assistant Agent at Itatnapoora 
8 District Judge and Assistant Agent at Fort King 
fl Assistant Secretary ....... 

6 District Judge ami Assistant Agent ut Caltbra"* - 
4 District Judge and assistant Agent at Iluanwello - 
•» 4 Assistant Agent at Kandy * ... 

66 4 ditto ditto at Jaffna - 

In remarking upon the changes 
which have taken place, the positicn 
we take, and from which we start is, 
that the Civil Service was formed 
upon the principle of progression, by 
promotion to higher offices; that each 
member entered it under that impres- 


6 

I 

• 

7 

8 
6 
10 
11 
16 
16 

14 

15 

17 

18 

19 

SO 

91 

99 

8S 

94 

96 

98 

60 

91 


8,000 8,000 

8,000 l ;7$6 
9,000 1,750 ( 
8,000 1 500 
1,000 1,800 
1,600 1,830 
1.511 1,870* 
1,574 1,287 
2,000 9,000 
1,500 1,860 
1,600 1,250 


1,514 

1.996 

1,107 

1,000 

1,188 

1,838 

1,169 

1,036 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

;m 

640 

612 

800 

800 

800 


000 
1,218 
095“* 
1,000 . 

Hod 

1,169 

l »07 (i 

060 

625 

400 

550 

550 

620 

535 

650 

800 

400 


uiun, and consequently had a vested 
right la his situation, and the prece¬ 
dence which his length of service en¬ 
titled him to* and that it never could 
have been the intention of bis Majes¬ 
ty’s 'Ministers to have divested him 
of this, in the formation of the new 
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system, unless from incapacity—other* 
wise they might lie charged with a 
direct breach of faith, for which wc 
do not (ice them credit; and the Chril 
Servant who may have formed his 
plana based upon an apparent good 
fbendaiten, would be ill requited by 
being obliged to retire on au allow* 
ance which would not support his fa* 
rally, and dwindle down from an ef¬ 
ficient public servant to a pensioner. 
The present administration is opposed 
to such measures, and wo fuel con¬ 
fident those intentions cannot have 
emanated from homo. 

After pointing oat the four modes 
by which the civil Servants will be 
effected, and referring to the first and 
socond classes where appointment is 
abolished, or {duties transferred to 
ofllees of tubordinate rank or ii{ferior 
grade, it provides for the accepting of 
a new appointmeut; and can it bo pre¬ 
sumed taut these members are to be 
obliged to sink^n the scale of society 
whilsttho juniors ore to rise? that 
they are to lose the title of honorable 
or to be prevented from obtaining it 7 
No, such a step never can have been 
contemplated by the framers of tho 
new instructions. 

MABUMJoaa .—April 7, at Trlncom- 
alic, Mr. <1. D. Raux to Miss M. 6. 
Dewith. 

biutuh.— March 22, tho lady of 
Lieut. Bridge of a daughter who died. 
April 10, the lady of Capt. G. T. 
Parke, H. M. 01st. regiment, of a 
daughter. 20; at l’oradcnia, the lady 
of J. G. Watson, Esq., of a son. 

dkatho.— March 20th, at Galle, 
Frances, wife of Dr. Sillery. Medical 
Staff, and daughter of the Rev. U. 
Williams, Rector of Great Uaughton. 

China. 

'* Mh.Innb* and Mn. Danish..— 
Extract from Mr. G. A. Prime))'* let - 
tetter to Mr. Innct, dated Calcutta , 9 tk 
December, 1833.—“ That paper, I ad¬ 
mit. on looking at it again nas an ap¬ 
pearance of malice in it, which ought 
to havo induced me not to nubiixh it; 
end(as the author of U, while he has 
dealt so freely with your namo has 
not disclosed hi9 own, 1 havo the less 
scruple in sending you the orfginal as 
t received it, leaving you to make such 
use of it as yoo or your agent here 
may think proper. The envelope has 
not been preserved, nor do I recollect 
In what manner it came to me. “ Tho 
day before Mr. L> all’s visit with your 
letter, another signed Vcrita*, upon 


the same subject, was inserted, ia She 
daily edition of the Calcutta Courier, 
with, perhaps, too little caution.. I 
suppressed ft from the half-weekly 
edition of tho paper. The hand wri¬ 
ting is the same as that of the tetter 
which has given you so much offence. 
I am, Aft., (signed) G; A. Prinsep, 
Editorqf the CalcuUa t C</Mrier.” 

Mr„l>antell having arrived from Ma¬ 
cao on tlte evening of the 19th, the 
following correspondence took place : 
William Jardine , Eiq., to J . M, Da- 
null, E*q. Canton, 80th Fob. 1834. 
My dear Sir,—Mr. G. A. Prinsep, 
editor of the Calcutta Courier, hav¬ 
ing handed to Mr. Inncs’s friend, Mr. 
Lysll, a paper in your baud writing 
aspersing the character ofthc said Mr. 
Innes, a copy of winch is enclosed- as 
published in tho Calcutta Courier of 
the 10th of July last: tho original in 
my possession, I, as Mr. lunes's friend 
call upon you in bis namo for such sa¬ 
tisfaction^* is customary for one gen¬ 
tleman to glvo to anothor under such 
circumstances ; and.ijhnve only to add 
the request that you will be pleased 
to refer your friond to me with as little 
delay as convenient. I am my dear 
Sir, yours truly. 

Mr. Danictt to Mr. Jardine. My 
dear Sir,—I haVe just received your 
noto and its enclosure. I beg to say 
that I am not aware that 1 ever did as¬ 
perse oi- wished to asperse the charac¬ 
ter of Mr. Innes. The circumstances 
merttfoued in the paper you enclosed 
were, if I mistake not, precisely those 
stated in a printed paper circulated by 
Mr. Innes, in which the .name of 
Mr. Plowden alone appeared, and 
which inveighed in no measured terms 
agaiifst the Select Committee, of-which 
I am a member, t have referred your 
letter, and my reply to Mr. White-man 
according to your request, that t would 
appoint a friend to coimnunidff.o with 
you. My dear Sir, yours truly. 

Mr. Jardine to Mr Whiteman. My 
dear Sir,—1 have to apologise fur not 
sooner addressing you on the subject 
for the arrangement of which wc mot 
this afternoon, Mr, Innes had gone 
ovor the water to walk, and though a 
messenger was sent after him lie did 
not return till our dinner-hour, so that 
we havn not met tHi flow, too late to 
lie handed to you to-night, bat it shall 
be with you early in the morning, I 
have stated clearly to Mr. limes your 
view ofthc case, and have only to re. 
fer tb it to observe that the primed 
paper you referred to, was placed in 
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the hands of the parties to whom It 
was sent with Mr. inuet's signature 
attached, or aoeoaspauied by a card 
from him, eonsequantly wm not anony¬ 
mous 1 hut a paper lor which he al¬ 
ways was and fs ready to be responsi¬ 
ble, and had. Mr. Daniel! adopted the 
plait of sending a copy of his anony¬ 
mous productions to Mr. Innes pre¬ 
vious to transmitting them to a dislant 
newspaper, you and I would not at this 
late period have been called to discuss 
their merits. But all this has nothing 
to dojwith the point now at issue t Mr. 
Innes on the 14th inst. the daphe re¬ 
ceived Mr. Prineep's letter, drew up 
the enclosed statement,which he hns 
determined on giriag to the world with 
tiis signature. The document speaks 
for itself, and it only remains for Mr. 
Daniell to determine by 11 a. n. to 
morfow, what course he intends to 
pursue, with reference to the demand 
in my note to him this morning. 1 
regret being obliged from the clrcum- 
stanoe of the Sylph's early despatch, 
to press for a reply by the above-men- 
tioned,but havejno alternative. 1 sm.&c 

Mr. Whiteman to Mr. Jar dine. My 
dear Sir,—Your letter dated last night 
has only now been put into my hands 
half-past 0 a. M„ Slst February. The 
time you name Ha, m. is short, riot 
owing to any delay on my part; ne¬ 
vertheless, if possible, a definite reply 
shall be given by that time, \ours 
truly. 

Mr. Whiteman to Mr. Jardine. My 
dear Sir,—The questions ! asked you 
this morning I should be glad to have 
replied to in waiting, Excuse my 
troubling you, therefore, with a repe¬ 
tition of them. 1 beg to be (Informed 
whether the document hy*Mr. Innes, 
dated 14th inst. is to be made public 
Under the event of a meeting between 
him mud Mr, Daniell or suppress}!. 
Ytan truly. 

Mr, Jardine to\Mr. Whiteman. Mjr 
dear Sir,—I have this instant received 
your note asking foi an answer in wri¬ 
ting to your question of this morning, 
. *■ whether the dooumoul by Mr. Innci 
dated the 14th instant is to be made 
public under the event of a, meeting 
between 1dm and Mr. Purnell, I have 
seen Mr. Innes- since receiving your 
note, and now state in writing what I 
said to you an hour ago, via., Mr. la¬ 
nes fs determined to give the document 
in question to the (public under /*ny 
circumstances, moir particularly after 
the line of argument adopted by you 
yesterday.—Yours truly. N. B. The 


sols part of MrWhltemsn'a reply fophr 
point bring contained in inverted com¬ 
mas in MrJJardine's answer, it is not 
given ut length, 

Mr, Jarmne to Mr* Whiteman. My 
dear Sir,—I have this momeat received 
your letter in reply to mine of last 
night, and deem it unnecessary to no¬ 
tice any part ef It with the exception 
of the following words, “ 1 consider It 
impossible Mr. Daniell can meet Mr. 
Innes,'* leaving the public to judgo of 
the whole without any comment of 
mine to aid them. I trust your phrase 
** precludes any farther duty on my 
part," will not prevent your handing 
the enclosed to Mr, Daniell which at 
Mr Innes’s request I send through you, 
and remain, &e. dee. 

Final note from Mr , Innes to Jas. 
Jl, Daniell, transmitted (krone* Mr. 
Whiteman, Canton, Slst February, 
1H84. You do wrong, and refuso re¬ 
dress, and are, strictly speaking, an 
unjust coward. Within the walls of 
the Honorablc.Company’a factory, or 
at Macao, you ure safe; but; dare to 
come ;on the Esplanade between the 
hours of half-past four to half-past six 
r. n. these three following evenings, 
and I will prove to yon my statemimt 
dons not always consist in words, and 
even these places of refuge shall not 
proteet you from my just resentment, 
if a course of malignant slander is per¬ 
sisted in. 

Canton, Feb. 14, 1834.—The under 
statement Is duo to the public, who 
have an interest in detecting anonymous 
slanderers I And It is duo to Mr. 

1 lines* friends for the purpose of show¬ 
ing that his case in comparison with 
his slanderers, will bear tho result of a 
surer test, than the present fashiona¬ 
ble mode of settling such disputes. On 
Use subjeot which led to the slander, 
it is not necessary to Bay one word ; it 
is before the Canton public, and un¬ 
derstood by them. Nor Is it Mr. 
Innes* wish to give an aggravated ap¬ 
pearance 4o the case by any allusion 
lo the slanderers having been on, what 
the world calls, intimate tirnis with 
him On the act out of which this 
discussion arose, this slaudeicr not 
only had the tight of every individual 
to disenss ft® merits in private society, 
but he actually filled a chair of a body 
empowered by laiv with high and 
severe control over a British subject 
in Chin;*. Andjthat body,(of which he 
was an active member, did what 
they thought their power allowed In 
censure of Mr. Innes. Not contented 
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with this public power, supported by 
mi art of the British Parliament,Inor 
satisfied with bis influence In private 
society, this slanderer, James Nugent 
Daniel 1, wrote a lour, malicious and 
nnonymous attack, and sent it to the 
niUtor of a distant paper, the Calcutta 
Courier, where the poteen once in* 
stilled was too distant for caret end 
in this libel, at.far athe could, strik¬ 
ing at Mr. blues's pecuniary pros¬ 
perity, and injuring his feelings, on 
grounds net the least connected with 
thti matter of public interest. On ap. 
plication to tho editor of the Courier 
(Mr. lteiasop) lie transmits the origi- 
trial copy of the libel —autograph of 
this bate slanderer. Nor,is this tho 
solo effort of his malignity, ns tho lat¬ 
ter of Mr; Prinsep makes it next to 
certain that under the singularly unnp- 
propriatc name of “ Veritas,” he was 
acting pander to the'haser appetites of 
the silty Singapore neper, at the time 
ho was. cultivating his profession on 
the widev held of India. The auto¬ 
graph of this slanderer lies for public 
inspection, and as he for three seasons 
has sinned the billt drawn by the lion . 
Company on Bengal, no man of busi¬ 
ness in 'Canton can fail to know the 
nrilint). Now had this slanderer been 
alone in the world without a wife and 
family, the chastisement of bis person 
till it was degraded to the level of his 
mental depravity would have been only 
an act ofjustice. As others, however, 

. suffer from his shame, Mr. lanes 
waves such privilege—/or the-time, 
restores him to Ilia forfeited right, 
autocalls for the satisfaction cuitomnry 
amongst equals. James Innes. H\ 
Jardinr. Esq.,Canton. My dear Sir,— 
Your letter of yesterday's date, in 
which, as the friend of Mr. Innes, you 
rati on Mr. Danlell'for gentlemanly 
satisfaction for having written a 
paper aspersing the character of the 
said Mr. Innes,” and which was pub¬ 
lished in the Calcutta Courier of 
tho 19th July Inst, rendered it neces¬ 
sary that Mr. Danicll should appoint a 
friend to communicate with you. I 
accepted that solemn office, and Miust 
you are ten si Ido that in our interview 
of yesterday afternoon, my desire and 
endeavours were to facilitate some ar¬ 
rangement of a peaeeable nature, still 
guarding the honour of my friend with 
which I was eatrusted.—With that 
▼lew I stated the readiness on his part 
to make the *■ amende” for the phrase 
in tho above paper “ agentquasf a non 


agendo” which I admitted was indtf* 
creet. I must distinctly state that 1 
have in vain endeavoured to find in 
the aatd paper any aspersiontfon the 
character of Mr. Innas of n graver 
nature, than those effecting Mm hi 
another paper published by himself, 
which altheugh addressed to the select 
committee, impugned the respectabi¬ 
lity and reputation of - the members 
composing that body .3 Mr. JDsniell's 
paper was prepared and seat as ex¬ 
planatory of Mr. limes'. Both were 
published anonymously. Whatever 
my previous opinion may have been, 
1 now, after due consideration ofyour 
letter received this morning, and tho 
very extraordinary document signed 
by Mr. lanes therein contained, feel it 
my Imperative duty to state that Icon* 
aider it imposible Mr. DanieU can 
meet Mr. Innes: still more* so, 
after tho verbal declaration made 
to me this morning by yoo, and cor¬ 
roborated by your note last receiv¬ 
ed, via, “ Mr. Innes is determined 
to givo the document to the public un¬ 
der any circumstances.” I confess my 
inability to undentand that any law of 
honor requires an ultimate appeal to 
weapons, unless as complete satisfec- 
tion for Iqj uries recei ved. The above 
document signed by Mr. Innes which, 
by its date of 14th instant, appears to 
have been composed long prior to Mr. 
Daqjell being made cognizant of his 
having given offence. Is of such n na¬ 
ture as to preclude any further duty on 
my part, and io behalf of my mend 
than the appeal to public opinion. On 
the suffrages of the anany in favour of 
Mr. DanieU I confidently rely; since 
such appeal is chosen by Mr. Innes, 
and I presume sanctioned by your¬ 
self, On its result I am willing for 
myself, and friend to real the merits of 
this unhappy affitfr. 1 am, my .dear Sir, 
yours truly,(signed) Joan 0. Waffk- 
nan. Friday, Canton, February, SI, 
ISM, 

bioths.— Feb. 1st, aI Macao, the 
lady of T. R. Colledgc, Esq., of a son. 
11th, at Canton, the lady of J. N. 
Daoiell, Esq., of n son. 

emttxn Srr^fpffajp. 

aiaTH*.—Feb. 96th, at Singapore, 
tits lady of Capt. Jackson, Ship 
Hannah, of a son, 

Dvsrifs.—Fab. 13th, after leaving 
Batavia, Cant Mack is late of Brig 
Luey, 
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Confiattraliuu if the Horn* if Com¬ 
mon* and Hons* <tf Lord*.—A remark¬ 
able event has entervened to restore 
circulation to the currents of nubile 
thought and excitement. The House 
( .r Commons to reduced to n pile of 
eshea! There are tow, we believe, 

who possesed nerve to receive intellf* 
gence of the eetastrophe without a 
shock—indubitably too, the first emo¬ 
tion was—grief. Imagination, how¬ 
ever, exaggerates calsmity as well as 
joy: it is only the powers of the mind 
united that can lead us to the concep¬ 
tion of what is just—when to suffer 
our tears to flow, when to roll them 
hack upon their sourco.—The 16th 
of the last month has the misfortune of 
giving date to this event. It was in the 
evening the metropolis was aroused 
by it. The first body of flame was 
seen to issue from the Chamber of the 
Lords ;• and then the cry was flung 
abroad; and then, ail London, panic- 
struck, rushed headlong to the splen¬ 
did but tempestuous arena. The 
flames, at each instant, gained horri¬ 
bly ; the wind was fierce, and terrhi. 
caliy assisted them; no human effort 
could avail, and at midnight tlm whole 
was—a ruin—tho chapel of St. 
Stephen, the Painted Cltomber, the 
Commons’ Library, the ’Courts (to a 
great extent) of Law, the innumera¬ 
ble offices of both Lords and Com¬ 
mons, and the entire fabric, save in¬ 
deed, one Section, the noble Hail of 
Westminster! The nigflt was a win¬ 
try and wild night—a night ,peculiarly 
in its aspect—wild; heavy and sombre 
masses of cloud drove impetuously 
'ftlong tho heavens, and even the moon 
was then, from the contrast of its fine 
serenity to bestow upon the scene its 
last effects of terror. 

Whatever has a tendency to facilitate 
the operation of Shaving, is entitled to 
notice; and we, therefore, with confi¬ 
dence recommend the Ilypopfuigori or 
Soimr-cssciitial Soap, recently intro¬ 
duced by Messrs. Winter and Thompson. 
' Ou(Indian friends will rejoicoto 
learn that l)r. Kitchiner’s Zest, pre¬ 
pared by Mr. Butler of Covent- 
garden Market, em parts a pcculiai 
richness and delicacy pf flavour to 
XMcws, hashes, and to all made 


naval appointments .—Rear Ad. 
mlral the lion. SlrT. Bladen Capel, 
K. C. B„ has been appointed to sue- 
- ceed Sir John Gore in the Bast Iwdfg 
Command. His flag is hoisted In the 
Winchester, 69 guns, 

I tlLITART APPOINTMENTS, P SO MO¬ 
TIONS, EXCUANOKS, fa, IN THE 

kino’s army sunn no in india 
AND TUB COLONIES.— War GffiCt, 

Sd Getofrw.—TSth foot, Lieut. F. A. 
Gout den, from OSd regt.. to be Lieut, 
vice Ilalliday, who exchanges—Oct. . 
10, flSd foot, C. H. Ga«m, Gent, to 
be Ensign by purchase, vice R. 
Gason, whose appointment has not 
taken place—75 (h foot, Ensign | W. 
Brumell to he Lieutenant by purchase, 
vico Jackson, who retires ; H, 
Cox, Gent, tone Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Brumell —7ftth foot, Cornet J. A. 
Cruickshanks, from the 0th Dragoon 
Guards, to be Ensign by purchase, 
viec Gillespie, who retires—07th foot, 
H. II, H. Jackson, Gent, to be Ensign 
by purchase, vico Earls, who retires 
—Oct. 14, 81st foot, Lieut. General 
Sir E. Barnes, K. C. B., from 78th 
regt., to he Colonel, vice General 
Sir 11. Wardc, r/cc.—78th foot 
Major General Sir Lionel Smith, 
K. C. B., from 96th foot, io be 
Colonel, vies Barnes, appointed to 
78th regt. foot—Oct, 17, 4th regt. 
foot, (jent. Cadet, G. W. Hender¬ 
son, from Royal Military College, to 
ho Ensign by purchase, vice Dudlow, 
whose appointment has apt taken 
place—40th foot, W. A. Fyers, Gent, 
to be Ensign' by purchase, vice Ste¬ 
venson, appointed to 7th Dragoon 
Guards—67lh foot, Lieut. W. A. 
Armstrong, from half-pay of llth 
foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Jobo 
Russell, whose appointment has not 
token .place—J. J. R, ;W. Morgan, 
Gent,, to be Ensign by purchase, 
vice Faunt, appointed to 87th foot— 
87th foot, 9d Lieut W. Boyd, to be 
1st Lieut, by purchase, vice Tbomp. 
son, who return?; Ensign II. P. Fount, 
rnm 57th foots to be 2nd Lieut, by 
purchase, vice Boyd—Oct. 24tb. 16th 
’icgt. T . D. Capt.T. W- Browne, from 
Italf.pny, unattached to bo Copt, vice 
It. Douglas, who exchsrges receiving 
he difference between full pay pf 
Cavalry, and full pay of Infantrym 
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Oth rcgt. foot, Cant. W. Korttiglit, 

Foot Guard* to be Cap*. Tice T. S.O. 
iiaiinran who exchange*—29th for , 

Vr. A T HenJniilll. to be Adjutmt 

t.ncv foot, En»ign J. 

SSSbdl, W the 45th regt. to bo 
lieutenant without purchase, vice 
rSmbora cashiered by the •eutcnceof 
, General Court Martial—44th foot, 
Uaut J. E. Coddto be Adjutant, vice 
itonaUM the AdjufMyo.y 
J. W. Grates, Gent, to 
M Ipe p Without purchase, riec 
XnSwUptomoted in diet regt. foot. 

or ,AtBBNeana.—Per 
sinkrat^ Borub^-f[ojor Robtvu 
**P*r u ( J Mrs . D tf . and three Cbrfdren, 

5T W H«% #• C.8-. R«; «'• 

Favne,ChapV®n, B. S., Captain Mo ms. 
w ra S Mr."Robertson, two Children 
f'l^Ut.-Per Troughton,Jingo - 
jSe-Rrr. H, Tfeamas, Mrs. Ditto.- 
K? Je»*attc, Chtufl.—Job ' 1 Cover, 
Ftq., !• P. Sturges, E«j.,-Pn En- 
SSitw, Cnfctftto.-Mr, Boyd. 

At miriw or ships. — Octobrr 2, 
Falmouth, Batavia, Blair, Bnlavia, 

AorTirt^Cty^. Moan* E J pl"«* 
•tone. Small, Bombay, June 9-Dow»i», 
Achilles, Hunter, South Seal—4, P*n- 
*aOce!n®*^ 1 inn t, Hopto n, Van Diemen's 
Land May 14-»I Falmouth, Hope, 
Gnat. South Baaa-SUrt, Jolm, Lo«e, 
£Sia; May 24-9, Portsmouth, fen- 
nitrates, Buckham, Bombay, May6-, 
Lillw Dorchester, Csrrick, Rengat, 
iStJ 9 —Downs, Timor, Column, South 
Liverpool, Emerald, John* 
rfiU „ Bengal, April 80—11, Dover, 
IWafbtonfTlsornton, Singapore, May 
J-SSmouth, Sir Charles Koibes, Lea- 

rla. Burton, Cape, June 14—13, Cork, 
Theodosia, Simpaon, Manilla, June 12 
--Falmouth, Areus, Barclay, South 
Dr., June 12—14, Downs, Encban- 

r^mden. Clacton, China, May 1—15, 
cSS? Auto\oette,Knud8on, MWdb, 
Awil W-'Dotor, Cadmus, Sndwdsn, 
«Vw Zealand— 10, fiaatburae, Lloyds*. 
Garratt, Singapore, June 5-Dowua, 
Ne*duM, Thompson, Singapore, May 

17 —Ewtbourue, Neva, Peck, Singa- 
Uve April 27— 18 , Downs, Mulgrave, 
{\\ulaod Bengal, A^pril IB—18, Fal¬ 
mouth Diana, Hawkins, Bombay, June 
. SL&vor, Royal William. Smith, 
Bengal, April 10-20, Cowes, Jeneatte, 
Pearce, China, J une 20—Downs, l ran¬ 


ees Chailotte, Smith, China, April 27 
—Dovor, Southwortb, Malthy, Baiavin, 

May 29—22, River, Meta, Gaakell, 

Mauritius, May 23. 

DMtAHTVHB* of ran**.— October 

fasantsss 

,,ool, Sarah, Syms, Bombay-^, Down i, 
Jane, Brown, New South Wales-10, 
Liverpool, Asia, Tonge, Rio and Bom- j 
hay—11, Portsmouth, Hindostan, Red- 
man, Madras and Bengal—12, Ply- j 
mouth, Raleigh, (loin, Cape and Mau¬ 
ritius—»5, Downs, Rcim»V» M* Lc . od > 
ditto ditto—10, Portsmouth, W arrior, 
Stone, New South Wales— 22 . Downs, 
King Fisher, Field, Musat and China— • 
85, Ditto, Resonree, Smith, Algoa Bay 
and Cnne—20, Pm tsmoulh, Prince Re- 
gent, Bout elder, Bombay-Ditto ditto, 
Achilles, Dunean, St. fl« lena—26, Li- 
vei pool, CoHingwood, Hosey, Bengal, 
26. Downs, Arctimsn, WaktfieUI, China, 
26. Liverpool,Budget, Tobin, Bombay, 
56, Ditto, Lord Stanley, Hall, ditto. 

* marriage*- —Sejil. 30, at Stepney, 
Mi. R. Suttaby to Eliza, youngest 
daughter of M i. Pattison, E. L Co. a 
aurvice—4, at Edinbuigh, I. N. O Hal- 
lorun, Psq., B^d^my, *»» 
Briewlfri General O’Halloran, to Blit, 
abctli, youngest daughter of the late 
General James Pringle, Last India 
Company’s service—15, at Uueen-sq, 
Col. Pereira, Madras Ainiy, to Cliar- 
totte, eldest daughter of lb* bt* W. 
Duff, Esq. of Red Lion-square. 

Bjjiriis'-vOcl. 17, In Biutton-rtreef, 
the lady of J. W. Hogg, Es* of o 
daughtei—22, at Blaeklwath, the lady 
of Cunt. Younghusbnnd, of n daughter. 

ns**!!*.—Supt. 30, tady Marjory 
bank*, widow m the Into Si* 1 '""jl Mar. 

joribnuks, hart., of Lees— Oot. 6, near 
Aylesbuiy, H. P. J* 

Ceylon, Civil Service—15, at Hackney, 
Frances, relict of Major Salt, East ludui 
Compaiiy’s Service—IS, at 'Regent- 
place, West, Charlotte Elizabeth, wife 
of J. S. Buehingham, Esq., junior and 
daughter of W. J. Albert, Eiq. late of 
H. M.’s Customs—22, in Upper Berk- 
lcv-sirect, the wife of Colonel Alexander 
Caldwell. Mr. Henry Waild, late oi 
the India Hoiisc-24, at Wcsthorpr 
House, near Mai low Marin, wife ol 
General Sit Gfc Nogcnt Bart. 
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DOWNFALL OF THE WHIGS—'THE KING, 

AND THE COUNTRY. 

The event which we prophesied is come to pass, the Whig® 
are fallen—as a party are for ever annihilated! We can have 
nothing but pleasure in this announcement, but the event by 
which it isNucceeded is startling enough. The Whigs have 
fallen through their own weakness—their own utter incapa¬ 
bility to direct the reins of government. The Whigs despised 
what they should have reverenced, they stood from off that 
foundation which was alone possible to give to the super¬ 
structure of their power support. They were unworthy of the 
nation, who, entrusting to them its all, lifted them over the 
heads of their old rivals the Tories. They fawned to, and 
humiliated themselves before the Tories, and betrayed the 
nation. They have now reaped the measure of *their igno¬ 
minious treachery—the Wifigs are fallen 1 the catastrophe sup¬ 
poses a national good. • 

Their sway over the destinies of the country continued for a 
period of four years; that it should have so continued, there is 
a no moro remarkable a fact in history. They were brought into 
office to give promotion to the cause of reform: through their 
offices has this reform been promoted ? We should be ridiculed 
dil we pause to furnish an answer to this interrogatory. The 
enumeration of their acts, is the enumeration of their instances 
of baseness and folly. Their sycophancy on the one hand, their 
dark ingratitude on the other, are the only features of their career 
which raise themselves as monintents to their memory* To 
regret the fell of such a faction, would be, therefore, a work 
of strange infatuation. We live, however, ia memorable times 
—times memorable, iudeed, which could witness the resurrec¬ 
tion of the Tories ! 
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532 Downfall of the Whig*—-the King and the Country. 

True, the resurrection of the Tories, but let not this be sup¬ 
posed to construe toryiem. Between the two yawns an 
illimitable gulf. 

There may be those, (the world in all ages has given birth 
to those whose aliment of life is chimera) there may be thoso 
who dream, who amuse, who delude themselves, that the law 
of necessity may be overcome, that England may see the great 
principles of her march impeded, that she may again bo the 
theatre of the crimes and pollutions of Tory-despotism. These 
may dream, but the hopes they dream shall they be realised? 
The ravings of the mad, shall they be listened to? The King 
may place the monarchisal principle of the constitution, as it is 
called, in jeopardy; through the intrigues of court, or the 
miserable cravings of his own heart, he may have been tempted 
to throw insult upon his people, but the King, ere he could 
infringe one principle of the veritable liberties of the Constitu¬ 
tion, ere, in these times, he could institute a decree of Toryism, 
his sceptre, bruised and crumbling, would pass from him—his 
potency vanish as a shadow. Tho freedom of Englishmen is 
not, let it be remembered, at the will of a single umpire, of a 
Court, or even the whole body of the aristocracy; it rests on a 
nobler foundation, viz. the enlightenment and intellectual lustre 
of the age. The British multitudes have awakened to the light 
of truths—political axioms, which must for ever put it without 
the power of tyranny to extend to them; now, in which they 
trembled they may laugh at the deeds of any Sovereign; tho 
Sovereign is the puppet in their hands to be dealt with as they 
would—of course, as their reason and interest render expedient. 
Thus much they may be set at rest, the King in the extraor¬ 
dinary exercise which, at the present moment, he has made of 
his prerogative, may have injured his own dignity—betrayed, too 
clearly, perhaps, the views and ambitions of himself or courtiers, 
4>ut the King, by his selection of ministers can do no injury 
to the nation, the Duke of Wellington may be Premier, but the 
first act of his administration will be the seal of his fate. In 
receiving the Duke as head of the administration from the hands 
of the King, the people may well know, indeed, whom they so 
receive; they know that the Duke, ere fie can meet the popu« 
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lar will, must be a perjurer / that be mast commit the damning 
act of recanting every iota* or those principles to which, daring 
a long life, he has professedly dung; that he must avow Re¬ 
form, and eschew Conservatism as the only means, for a mo¬ 
ment, of retaining the administration; that, in short, he mast 
blast his reputation as a man to become at this epoch Minister 
of England. This the people know, and, at least, in this mnch 
are prepared for any public measure to which his Grace may 
resort; and in these circumstances the position of the country 
cannot be accounted so perilous as under the guardianship of 
the Whigs when treason came, although good faith was alone 
calculated, when promise was given to the ear, but to the 
reality broken. The people then know what with the Duke 
of Wellington they have to expect; to Lords Grey hnd 
Brougham, and Russel they trusted, they have seen with what 
result; to the Duke they will not truat; it will not be said of 
them,that they are again the victimsof an odious duplicity. Every 
act of the Duke's government will bo brought under the most 
rigid analysis; every act will be interpreted, not in its intention, 
but in itself; where the nation hoped —flattered itself with 
the hope of reform, it will now insist upon it; hence it is, that 
it is arrived at a new crisis. * There can be nothing to regret in 
the fall of the Whigs, though followed by such an event even, 
as the rise of the Tories. Undoubtedly, it can redound little to 
the eclat of William the Fourth to have permitted his choice of 
a minister to rest in swdh a quarter, it can redound, perhaps, 
but little to the honour of the nation to be governed by such a 
personage; but measures, not men, must henceforth be the 
order of the period; it is to mistake the principle of all sound 
policy to suppose that any individual should influence now the 
political system of this country. Reform must go on, and the 
Duke, is he at such a juncture, called to the head of the affairs, 
must, as in the instance of Catholic Emancipation, shew, that 
it is by principles, and not by men, the British world consents 
to be governed. No Cabinet could accomplish more vital in¬ 
jury to the country, than insidiously have done the Whigs ; in 
the first instance, their prosecutions against the press exceeded 
all of which any administration of the Tories had been guilty, 
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and the very means to which they had fawned, the Political 
Unions, did they not scandalously spurn when their power; ft* 
they thought, nolonger partook of aid from them ? Again, the 
Foreign Policy of the Whigs, could any measures he more 
hideously contemptible T The Duke himself, from whom the 
Continental Carlists, or Tories, are said to be anticipating so 
much favour—-the Duke himself, with Sir R. Peel, and the whole 
phalanx of English oligarchs, could he be guilty of a policy 
more thoroughly debasing to the name, or inimical to the inte¬ 
rests of the nation ? Open coalition with the tyrants of Europe, 
nor even the Duke, indeed, might ventnre to put in practice, 
and, Bhort of this, at what have the Whigs hesitated ? They 
have crouched to Russia! and saying this, we say all that in 
odium and obloquy of their relations with foreigners could be 
said. In this career, the Duke has no power to advance 
a step. Docs he attempt openly to aid Miguel, or coun¬ 
tenance Holland, from that moment his government is dis¬ 
solved, for an instant the nation would not endure it, but 
the Duke knows this—knows he must be & traitor to be a 
British minister! In this then is it, the King has acted so 
unworthily of himself and his people, he has dared to call a 
man to preside over his cabinet, whose first measure must be the 
lie to his whole life—whose first declaration ( or it would be 
followed by no second ) must brand him an apostato, a perjurer, 
a wretch dead to every sentiment of truth and integrity. 
Whether this be meritorious in the King, let the King's con¬ 
science itself decide; whether it be meritorious in the nation to 
accept such a minister from the hands of*the King, in the same 
manner, letthe T nation’s conscience decide; in having stated the 
question, we wash our hands of the sin. The Duke consents 
to become the hireling, let him look to it, he performs the 
duties of a hireling ; he < can have no will—no dogma of hit 
pwn to give him guidance, let him be sedulous that it is the 
nation's will—the dogmas of reform which shall be his 
preceptor. 

The question of a new parliament—of the dissolution of the 
old, before this phenomenon of a ministry be called upon to act 
is' easily disposed of. The present house of delegates have 
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mr&f acted up to little which entitle them to the people's oon* 
fidenee; nevertheless, even the present house of delegates, 
imbecile, traitorous,truck ling as its members parted themselves, 
would net dare to give support to s direct measure of toryism. 
A new parliament would bring: an array of men into the Com* 
mens' House, before which, probably even Kingship itself 
would become dismayed; hence the country in itself is safe—it 
is royalty and aristocracy to whom the present era may he said 
to constitute a crisis. 

On a first consideration, the fact certainly sounds startiogly, 
that Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington should again 
be witnessed at the helm of public affairs; but maturer reflec¬ 
tion, if it remove not the astonishment, modifies the alarm, and 
the nation begins to feel the sense of its greatness, precisely at 
the instant it imagined its liberties most endangered. The 
Duke of Wellington, although had he an army of half a million 
at his nod, would be powerless did he conspire against the 
cause of Britain’s reform, with the cause of this reform he must 
sail, or opposing it—sink! 


ST. HELENA.-^-NAPOLEON’S GRAVE. 

Oti, Victor, unlurpaRfc.il in modern tong, 

Each year brings forth its millions, but how long 
The tide of generations shall roll on, 

And not the whole combined and worthier throng 
Compose a*mind like thine !— Byron. 

Saint Helena, the name was once unknown—now, it is un¬ 
paralleled in interest! A rock in the midst of oceans, a cradle for 
tempests, a horrible eyrie for screeching sea-gulls and storm— 
birds! Saint Helena, with Us affraying and terrible aspect, its 
dark, verdureless summits, its surf-lashed shores, its blast-swept 
ravines, its frowning and solitary site of grandeur! Surely the 
sepulchral spot was not selected with so reckless an aim— 
surely, of all it was Earth's receptacle for such a tomb! There, 
where nature for ever weeps, where the storm for ever darkens, 
where the floods for ever rage, and writhe, and roar; there, 
where all is voicel&s, and desolate and lone,—a region whose 
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only echoes are the surge—surges uplift at the ttrife of winds; 
a region given up to the rack of tempests-to the genius of ele- 
mental-anarchy—surely. Saint Helena was the fitting vault for 
such remains—for such ashes, for the mouldering dust of 
Napoleon ! Have any visited that sea-girt isle, and not been 
struck with this appropriateness of which we speak—this 
harmony between its object and design ? Have any, gaining 
its difficult and precipitous coast, listening to the roar of the 
everlasting waves beating forever against its adamantine walls—■ 
not been affected by this sublime similitude {—this admirable 
accordance of intention with its effect ? Yes, Saint Helena, 
with all the reproaches scorn has cast upon it, with all the 
opprobrium limner, and minstrel and poet have ilung upon it„ 
yet, doubtless, for the last temple-the final resting place of such 
mortal remains, it is the consecrate abode—the sanctuary set 
apart by the pre-ordaining fiat of Nature. * * * * 

We were bound from India homewards, and losing sight of the 
Cape, rolled up through blue waters, and with a lively “ trade** 
to that Ocean-isle. It was evening when we came abreast of it, 
and we slackened sail, standing away from it for the night. The 
morn burst in its richest and most imperial loveliness, the sun 
rose from a pavilion of purple clouds, and the billows spark¬ 
ling and dancing under the ship’s bows before us were tinged 
and scintillated with alternate hue and radiance of pink and 
silver. Presently, the Rock rose before us, but it was en¬ 
veloped in the early mists, and its sterile heights and savage 
outline became not on the instant visible. The breeze was 
brisk, and we neared and neared it, and ore noon were in its 
open roadsted at anchor, facing the only accessible point of fit 
coast—James* Town. The harbour wore an animated air; it 
was crowded with the ships of every country in the world— 
from the Union Jack to the Thirteen Stars, and from the Gallic 
Tricolour to the Green of Brazils;—however, but flying 
visitants were they; they came for a day—a night—a term of 
a few hours, and then, to their several destinations they 
were off, leaving room for their various and rapidly arriving 
successors. 

Impetuously we rushed ashore; the landing was difficult— 
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dangerous, at length we were carried up to the jetty on the 
bach of a heavy surge. We proceeded through a wooden gate¬ 
way to the town. Every where sentries were stationed, along 
this carriage-road, that steep, even to the summit of the top¬ 
most cliff. Merciful God ! were not the barricades of nature 
sufficient ? What could overstep them ? Could the Dried 
Bones of themselves arise, and over the valley of the Deep 
escape from the still pursuing rage of their miserable persecu¬ 
tors f What had sentries to do then with the Rock, Saint 
Helena 1 How odious the feature 1 how grovelling the spirit 
of its revelation! We penetrated to the bosom of the town; it 
consisted oP & solitary street along a narrow ravine. The in¬ 
habitants welcomed us; they were themselves happy, they 
could not understand why the very aspect of the region should 
inspire us with dread and melancholy. They attempted to make 
us credit, that the abode was an eiysium; their own felicity they 
concurred was extreme; how could we hesitate in regarding it 
as it was—perfect ? They represented, that their life was gay; 
they may be Jews, merchants, shop-keepers, but of that 
what ? they dined at the Governor's, supped, quadrilted at 
the Governor’s &carti-ed at the Governor's—their bliss was 
supreme ! In aristocratic England, did they enter such hal¬ 
lowed precincts, they should be crushed, they insinuated to the 
dust they trod upon. Why, at St. Helena, should they refrain 
from being the exhilarated mortals we beheld them — sur¬ 
rounded by and permitted all the fascinations of society? 
True! And after all what is happiness but an affair of the 
imagination, a fa$<m depeneer, a peculiarity of taste? Even the 
residents of St Helena are happy! The town contained a 
church, military barracks, hotels, billiard rooms, and a petit 
spectacle, whose histrionists were amateurs. The climate of 
this abode is exceeding various. In the town—the bosom of 
the valley through which it runs, it is nearly, at all times, sul¬ 
try, humid, and 4 despicably Bsootian ; crossing the hills you are 
exposed to every vicissitude of temperature; intense cold, 
scorching heat, and frequent show ri of rain, hail or sleet. 
It was night, almost midnight, v wen we crossed them. 
The next morning *wc were to sail, and we had only a 
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few hours to dedicate to the proposed pilgrimage. Long- 
wood—to whose ear is not family the word Longwood ? 
lays over the bills at a distance of two miles from the town. 
The road to it is rocky, ill-tended, and frequently stretching 
along the verge of frightful and craggy precipices. In tra¬ 
versing it horseback is preferable; the pedestrian would have 
his t feet torn, and in a carriage one becomes jolted to death. Un¬ 
fortunately. it was the last we adopted. We left the precincts 
of the town in the evening at eight; when we left there was 
not a cloud, the light of the moon was over all. and there was 
a delicacy, a transparency of radiance in the over-hanging blue 
which gave an effect to the scene that was panoramic. Ascend¬ 
ing to the top of the first hill, we experienced an instant atmos¬ 
pheric change; we were in a tremor from the cold. We 
advanced at no very rapid rate, and it was sometime before we 
reached the valley, but on reaching it, the suddenness of the 
new effect of heat was any thing hut agreeable. The scenery 
during this time, was by no means improving; on the contrary, 
the sides of the mountains were becoming only more tree-less; 
the only water was, in the distance—the sea, and this was 
boundless, and far, and trackless enough. In an hour and half 
we turned aside from the main-road, and traversing an arid field 
came up with Longwood. It was nothing save a barn! The 
roof was falling in, the walls were dilapidated, cows, horses 
fed in mangers in it. It was deserted; few entered it; it was 
kept by a woman and her husband who tended the cattle it gave 
abetter to. Such was Longwood! Alas, how dismayed we 
looked, and how bitterly we sighed! There, was the bath¬ 
room ; as a memento—was memento wanting ? we denuded 
it of a small portion of its leaf of lead, with this, after a mo¬ 
ment's linger in the vestibule, where the soldier received the 
■ Napoleon, not from %be t kand, but which, through the dastard 
policy and low suspicion of that tyrant-slave (need we name) 
Bk Hudson Lowe, the hero was permitted but to Jlin% in be¬ 
stowing upon the veteran—we departed. 

Our hearts were too deeply affected, and whole thought en¬ 
grossed to observe ilie other objects, which, in continuation of 
our route to its final gaol might have presented. We observed. 
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nought, sav »that tbe moon wm loaf ia Ik* deep bosom kit 
thickly gathering, black, stupendous clouds, that the WM 
moaned, and that wo were now at the cottab** of tbe drtt 
wicket, opening an tbe fit *I avenue, of, rath** 
conducting, not immediately, bat through a second wicket, arid 
second enclosure to the tomb. We were oaet at this etagb bj' 
tbe eentinel, an otd grey-grown veteran of the'British Guards; 
who, on the plains of Waterloo had seen the last of that im¬ 
mortal phalanx, the French Guards perish, the signal that alt 
was past—that the sun of the Victor was set—its rays quenched 
in the vapours of an eternal night. We perceived that the-old 
man was deqprated with the insignia of the Legion of Honour 
and seeing this, followed in the track of his footsteps to the 
tbmb. 

The tomb!—the grave of Napoleon Buonaparte by mooir* 
light! What a scone, what a moment, what feelings wetb 
those that crowded upon us ! The grave of Napoleon, what A 
subject! the mind, how lost in its contemplation! Step after 
step slowly we advanced, speaking not, scarcely permitting 
ourselves to breathe. The ground we trod upon seemed sacred, 
the spot—the atmosphere of the region pervaded by an awe. 
We advanced, there, to the right hand was the fount—its 
waters how crystal, "sparkling, coldl the [fount, how its bab¬ 
bling fell upon the ear, how like memories were its echoes’! 
We advanced—we were oh the margin itself, the margin of 
the tomb 1 Tbe silence was intense—oppressive ;we were over¬ 
whelmed ; we clung to the iron-railings which enclosed it for 
support. For a moment, we were in darkdbss—dufenefet tbit 
wgs total; but again the moon shone out, and then we SAW 
that the face of the sepulchre was characterless—uQinscrfbed! 
Our hearts beat—we were glad it was uninscribed; what in¬ 
scription was that which could be stamped on such atotiibf 
We were plunged In reverie, we were glided through the years 
of the past century, we lived ever the campaigns of Italy, and 
of Syria, of the Rhine and of Muscovy again. In imagtobtiOi 
wo saw the Victor flushed with the triumphs of Marengo# m* 
wreathed with the laurels of Austerlite ; we saw him a tittAd 
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Hannibal-greater than any Hannibal, with his victory-winged 
cohort* pouring down the Rbsstian Alps intojuoinbajrdy; we 
behold the eaglets of Austria abased And stricken before him,we 
saw all Italy opening its arms to receive him, we saw. the Pope 
tremble in the Vatican; we saw Europe bumbled before him, 
Britain, herself, grow pallid at bis name ! And now, what a 
reverse was this! here, what a tale to transmit to posterity ! 
He, the Conqueror was overcome, the Vanquisher vanquished, 
the mightiest and chief of all brought low ! Oh, wbat a destiny 
wus this! how pitiful tho destinies of all else to this! 
Napoleon ! well may the sky weep, and the wind as it passes 
over thy crumbling dust, howl; well may the willow, which 
thine own bands planted, thine own affections feared, droop 
over thy * bier; well may silence and solitude sit, like monur- 
inents at the footsteps of thy grave ! Napoleon! thy name 
only, thy name is sufficient to fill the soul with sorrowing and 
soliloquy without end! in thyself thou art the problem 
of humanity 1 Without thee, the world would have been 
rife with wonders; with thee, it has but one! Thou, 
thou alone art marvel and meteor, and spleudour—over all 
wondrous I 

The early serenity of the evening had disappeared, and we 
were necessitated to retrace our steps in haste. The blast tore 
along fearfully, the hills shook with its roar, and the rain fell 
fast in dismal and heavy drops. Presently from the clouds 
leaped the lightning, we were deafened in the same moment 
by the terrific pealing of thunder, and Jhen the scene became 
worthy of the genius of artist, orator, and poet. To regain the car¬ 
riage we were obliged to put wings to our feet and fly, but still 
hc)ng ensconced in it, we could not yet move, for, the horses al¬ 
most were frightened at the fury of the hurricane. For myself, 
t am * timid being and was alarmed, but on retrospect 1 enter 
into the interest of the,moment. In the course of twenty 
minutes all was serene again, and the difficulties of the route 
became less, although the run which had fallen in floods, 
vfosbed down the steeps and narrow passages of the road, in 
torrents. 
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In the vallfes, tod particularly In that valley Us frbfah *» 
•Heated the town* reigned undiatorbedcalm | eto pilgrimage 
was consummated, St* Helena was without object now to' de¬ 
tain us* so we took leave of her. cliffy aud cavernous shores* and 
at mid-day of the earning hours* the Reek was buried to|^i,ta 
the bosom of the waters* 

JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERALS DEPARTMENT AT 

MADRAS. 

A sequel to the expositions we are engaged initiative to the 
military Courts-martial at Madras* is the department* at that 
presidency* «f the Judge Advocate-General. We have.re¬ 
ceived a letter on the subject* most clearly elucidatory of jhe 
outrageous abuses to which it has given rise* and of the utter 
disrepute into which by consequence it has fallen* Such a state 
of things it is true* cannot be suffered a very prolonged exist¬ 
ence. The instigator of those abuses—the arch-author of their 
origin* (a man whose name we have not hesitated in the 
boldest mannor to denounce) must* ere the lapse of many 
months* be removed from a station to which in every sense be 
is incompetent, ill-adapted, and, in short disgraceful; and liis 
removal will at once ensure that change of system* whiehis at 
length so imperatively cplled for—so indispensable in fact* to 
the security of every individual composing the ranks of the 
Madras army. 

The letter to which we allude, and which we shall submit to 
our readers* will be observed to contain the astonishing Act* 
so confirmatory of our statemefits* that precisely in proportion 
with the reductions in the Madras army, its General Courts- 
martial have increased ; and this in so rapid a degree* that the 
numbers of the last year* doubled those held in the previous 
yean—in 1828 , the number consisting of thirty-eight , while in 
1838 , they were increased to eighty-two! These Courts- 
martial, too* were convened and sat on persons who were inno¬ 
cent—vehom the verdicts of these Courts-martial pronounced in* 

, ** ^ * 

noccaf, and hence faet follows fact* in demonstration of the mis¬ 
rule and evil policy* which we have so loudly inveighed against. 

Exclusive of the enormity of the vicious principle in itself* 
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yet tomtom it with the recollection of the- expense. Wot ® 
court con be held at a leas expenditure than of thousands of the 
public revenue* and we demand—rarely we may welt demand* 

Is it for such a purpose—a purpose of the darkest laid conspira¬ 
cies against the lives and honour of unblemished individuals» 
that ludia is to be robbed—her millions plundered of the miser¬ 
able pittances of their hard earnings ?—for such a purpose* a 
purpose of so much guilt, such unrelieved despotism— the des¬ 
potism of a man dead to every impulse of integrity, that India is 
to be the field only of rapine and revenue-collectors, of cupidity 
and insatiate tax-gatherers? This is likewise the question 
which the frequency of these Courts-martial comprise. Who 
will answer it? The Directors of the India House, dare they 
reply to- it t or Hr. Grant, the eapient concoctor of the «m- 
provvtf charter, dare he, in his pretended sympathy for the East* 
dare he reply to it? But such is afresh illustration of the 
righteous system exercised over our-Asiatic dominions l And 
this system, when shall justice see it overturned! 

Every where the spirit of reform is penetrating, shall India 
alone’ stand without the pale of this great reform ? The com. 
pany and their deeds, have had their day; crime, perjury 
wrong cannot last for ever, and India must ultimately be 
avenged—ultimately escape from- the power of a tyranny, which 
like a web thrown ever, encompasses her in all directions. 
The subject at this moment occupying our attention, affects, as * 
well- as the army of India, the interest at large of India—a sub¬ 
ject without at first sight appearing to do so, involving the 
well-being of the East itself. It is therefore with increased so¬ 
licitude, we hasten to lay it in detail before the publie* which 
the letter to which we refer, enables us to do. The writer 
doubtless is perfectly .informed, and fully competent to pro¬ 
nounce the opinion to> which be lias arrived ; and how insuper¬ 
able must be the feeling pervading the Madras army, towards 
(Jhs department of Indian administration, may be definitely 
gleaned, when he says “ it would therefore appear to be most 
advantageous to abolish entirely the department of the Judge 
.Advocate General.” 
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Toths Editor of the Bmgml Hurharu and Chronicle.— 

“ U sever ought to be forgotten, that society ie iryured bp 
every particle of unnecessary pMe expenditure ; that aneof 
the most remarkable of the points of bad government, is, that tf 
rendering the services of government at a greater than the 
smallest possible expense; and, that t one of the most rsmarkr 
able of all the points of good government is, that of rendering 
every service which it is called upon Jo render, at the smallest 
passible expense” 

Sir, — 1. As the further reductions that can be made in the 
Civil and Military disbursements of this mighty empire, will ere 
long become a question of paramount importance, it may be as 
well to poirft out, in what manner, savings large in amount* 
may be effected in the various branches of administration, with¬ 
out impairing the efficiency of any. I shall* therefore* com¬ 
mence with what may be termed the judicial branch of our 
army,—‘the department of the Judge Advocate General. 

2 . The annexed table shews the number of General Courts- 
martial held annually for the last six years in the Madras army, 
the number in each year conducted by Deputies Judge-Advo- 
cate, and the number by other officers not belonging to the 
department. The Courts-martial held on officers and soldiers 
of H. M/s service, are not included in the table; which merely 
contains those of the company's service, and those held 
on camp followers, ag published to the Army in General 
orders:— 


Years. 

1 

i 

Total of 

Gen Courts-martial 

’ In India. ■ 

• 

Total thereof 
conducted by 
dep. J. A. G. 

Total thereof conducted by 
| officers not belonging to 
the J. A. department. 

1828 

38 

23 • 

15 

1829 

40 

30 

4 

•1830 

47 

37 

10 

1832 

61 

47 

14 

1832 

64 

44 

20 

1833 

82 

48 

34 

Total. 

332 

235 

97 


3. Now if we take the average of these six years, it will give 
65 Courts-martial annually, of which 39 were conducted by 
Deputy Judge-Advocates, and 16 by officers not belonging to 
the department. We have at Madras nine Deputy Judge Ad¬ 
vocates General . xfte Staff salary of each, inclusive of office al- 
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low&nce, maybe reckoned at about r 500 rupees per mensem, 
making an annual charge for the whole, of upwards of a lac of 
rupees, —that is, 54,000 rupees for 39 Courts-marti al ; or up¬ 
wards of 1380 rupees for conducting the proceedings of each 
court!! besides which, 16 courts are to be paid for 
extra!!! f 

4. The expense when there is no Deputy Judge Advocate 
General, is 10£ rupees per diem, for every day on wliich the 
court sits, to the officer conducting the proceedings, for the 
duty performed, and to cover all charges of writers and station¬ 
ary. That this allowance was always considered most ample, 
is proved by there having always been many candidates for the 
duty. 

5. Now let us see what would be the expenso of these 3p 
Courts at this rate. 1 shall assume that each Court sits for ten 
days, which is certainly a very reasonable allowance : 10J mul¬ 
tiplied by 10 and by 39 is equal to 4095 rupees! and the 
expense of the whole annual average of 65, would at the same 
time amount to 6775 rupees !! or little more than the tenth part 
of the sum paid to Deputies Judge Advocate General for con¬ 
ducting only 39 / /! 

6 . 1 may be told that besides this part of their duty, these 

officers have another, and a most important one to perform, 
namely, the supervision of the proceedings of all Courts-martial 
inferior to General. As it is not, however, deemed expedient 
to submit the proceedings of Regimental Courts, held in His 
Majesty,s army, for the supervision of these functionaries, there 
seems to be no good reason why it might not be dispensed with 
in those of the company ; seeing that the latter are al^p sub¬ 
jected to the same supervision that is deemed sufficient in the 
case of the former, viz., that of inspecting and reviewing 
officers at stated periods. * 

6 . It would therefore appear to be most advantageous , to 
abolish the Judge Advocate General's department entirely, at 
all the presidencies, retaining only, a Judge Advocate General 
at each, to assist the Commapder-in-Chief with his legal opinion 
upon sentences, prior to their confirmation. It would appear to 
be equally desirable, that this officer should be a professional 
person,— the law officer of the government, or his deputy: as 
otherwise a Commander-in-Chief might confirm a sentence, 
contrary^ the'law of the land, of which there is a recent in¬ 
stance lately published in General Orders 

1 am, Sir, &c. X. Y. Z.” 
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The subject of course! is. one which we do not relinquish h ere 
on & future moment we return to it; public attention mutt be 
awakened to it-—the effort, as on all matters relative to India* 
may be immense, but we do not on this account despair; we 
have already been the instruments of certain reforms. 

GLANCES AT INDIA. 

The imperial palace of Delhi is contracted of red granite, and 
is in a beautiful style of architecture. Within it is embellished 
with gold, azure, and other splendid decorations. The stables 
were iutended to contain ten thousand horses. Bnt together 
with its palace, Delhi boasts of other remarkable structures, 
among whicl^must first rank the Godaie Rolelar, the principal 
section of which, called the “ Hall of Embassies ” is superb. It 
i$*Iined throughout with crystal, "and adorned with a luBtre of 
black crystal, exqusitely wrought, whioh when lighted up, 
caused the apartment to present on all sides, the appearance of a 
conflagration." In this hall, a -peacock throne was still pre¬ 
served in the time of Legoux do Flaix, wholly different from 
that described by Bernier, and which was carried away by 
Nadir Shah. Tho real value of this throne could not 
be exactly ascertained, but it was estimated at four crores, 
or forty millions of rupees. At least, thus it is stated in the 
Lives of Celebrated Travellers. It was of an oval form, and 
placed under a palm tree, which overshadowed it with its fo¬ 
liage. A peacock perched upon & branch near the summit, 
extended its wings like a canopy over the throne. Both the 
palm tree and the peacock were of gold, and the wings and 
leaves ^o delicately and exquisitely formed, that they appeared 
to wave and tremble at the slightest breeze. The rich green 
of the peacock's feathers was represented by superb emeralds; 
an<^ the fruit of the? palmtree, formed of brilliant Golconda 
diamonds, mimicked nature so admirably, that the observer 
might easily have been tempted to pluck them.” Also, Pannah, 
the capital of the diamond district, is adorned with many hand¬ 
some temples. In one of them there i.%an idol, with a diamond 
eye of astonishing brilliancy and value. The mansions of the* 
Rajpoots, says Col. Tod, are quadrangular piles, with an open 
paved area, the suites of apartments carried round the sides, 
with latticed or open corridors extending parallel to each suite. 
The residence of the Rana of Oodipoor might even be compared 
to Windsor Castle. 
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The Table of a Brahmin. 

The feast of a Brahmin—of that order of BrahrmnY whose 
diet never includes any description of atrithal sustenance —con¬ 
sists of rice carry, vegetable pickles, and a kind of seasoned 
bread. The Brahmin’s curry is peculiar, seldom being- any 
thing more than warm butter-milk, thickened with grain, flour, 
end seasoned with spices. Another favorite dish is composed of 
split peas, boiled with salt and turmeric, and eaten with ghee, 
or clarified butter. The dishes and plates of a Brahmin, are 
invariably made of leaves; he may not eat out of any thing 
else. For his cooking, tin vessels, or copper tinned, may, in¬ 
deed. be used; but the Brahmin may not eat out of them. The 
food, when prepared, is served in distinct portion^ on dishes of 
different size, form and depth, on the large verdant covering in 
a regular manner. In the centre of the cover is always a large 
pile of plain boiled rice, and at a feast there are two other heaps 
of white and yellow rice, seasoned with spices and salt; and 
two of sweet rice, to be used with chatna, pickles, and stewed 
vegetables; the latter are chiefly bringals, bendre,turoy, and 
different kinds of beans, all savourily dressed, and heated with 
chiltei of every description. Brahmins, and many other Hin¬ 
doos, reject the onion from their bill of fare. Their dessert 
consist of mangoes, preserved with sugar, ginger, limes, and 
other sweet infeats, syrup of different fruits, and sometimes a 
little ripe fruit; but the dessert is ftot common. There are two 
kinds of chatna; the most usual is*made from a vegetable 
called cotamfar, and the other with cocoa-nut, lime-juice, 
garlic aud chilies, and, with pickles, this is placed in deep 
leaves round the large cover, to the number of thirty or forty. 
Hindoos are exceedingly fond of it. * When the dinner is pre¬ 
pared, the Brahmin first washes his body in warm water, during 
which operation he weans his dotee, or that cloth which fas¬ 
tened round his loins, hangs down to his ancles; when, 
washed, he hangs up the dotee to dry, and binds in its place a 
piece of silk, it not being allowable fora Brahmin to wear 
any thing else when eating. If a person of another caste, or 
jeven a Brahmin who is “not washed, touches his dotee while, 
■drying, he cannot vrear it without washing it again. After 
going through >t \eral forms of prayer, and other ceremonies, 
fie'sits down to his food, which is spread on a table-cover 
formed of fresh gathered leaves—such is the table of a rick 
Brafimin. 
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A SYNOPSIS of the whole of the EVIDENCE taken before 
the EAST INDIA COMMITTEE inflation to the 

Army of India* 

Including a Reference also to the information contained in the 
Appendix accompanying that Evidence , 

*' (Continued from No. 48, page 488.) 

7*27. Cavalry .—The number of cavalry employed at the three 
presidencies end the dependent settlements, from 1818 to 1830, 
with the charge of maintaining the samo, were as follow : 


1 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total, 

Exmu. 

1813 * 

8,003 

5,875 

1,148 

15,020 

L. 

080,400 

1814 

8,776 

5,928 

1,103 

15,807 

050,102 

* 1815 

19,833 

0,080 

1,138 

10,454 

1,005,033 

1816 

15,017 

6,012 

1,080 

22,118 

1,069,604 

1817 

14,635 

0,338 

1,052 

21,805 

1,057,431 

I81H 

18,623 

0,357 

1.578 

26,558 

1,412,030 

1610 

19,501 

7,150 

1,091 

28,736 

1,861,804 

1820 

13,160 

7,2.»2 

I, >27 

22,030 

1,178,011 

1821 

11,862 

7,072 

-1,565 

23,400 

1,832,013 

1822 

11,138 


3.94H 

21,770 

1,070,064 

1823 

11,480 

6,161 

3,0U1 

90,732 

1,118,368 

1624 

11,845 

0,162 

3,103 

21,200 

1,137,624 

1685 

15,303 

0,311 

8,720 

25,273 

1,270,276 

1826 

17,000 

6,240 

4,430 

27 670 

1,307,516 

1627 

15.006 

rnsnu 

8,911 

25,254 

1,447,748 

1628 

13,827 

«,03l 

4,214 

24,102 

1.311,752 

1 1820 

13,110 

3*690 

3,808 

22.614 

1,368,209 

1830 

10,4 Mi 

5,671 

3.522 

10,530 

1,070,834 


728. Of those part are composed of King’s regimonts of dra¬ 
goons, and the remainder arc distinguished into regular and 
irregular native cavalry,* of the company’s service, in the tables 
in appendix (A.) Nos. 2 and 3, in which also tho commissioned 
and non-commissioncd officers, European and Native, for tho 
whole of India aro specifiod. Particular information in regard* 
to each presidency and the subordinate settlements, may be had 
by consulting the separate returns for each year, from which 
the preceding table has been constructed. 

729. The particular organization «of a regiment of native 
cavalry at each presidency is compared in a separate return, and 
the several items of expense incident to a regiment at each pre¬ 
sidency may be ascertained by other returns which will be found 
in tho appendix. 

730. The information relative to the cavalry of India furnished 
by the witnesses, ha* reference to the provisions of horses for 
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the remount, by means of the stud, or purchase from the native 
dealers, or the appointment of agenfs for that purpose in the 
Persian G»i!p!i. The qualities of different descriptions of tho 
horses of Iudia; whether stabling be used or considered de¬ 
sirable <in that country, and also whether the horses bo well 
taken care or by tho men: together with the provision which 
is made for the repair of sad!cry aod horse appointments, and 
of line articles. Tho witnesses have also supplied information 
relative to the men of wliich the native cavalry is composod. 

731. At the Bengal presidency a stud has boen established 
for the breed of horses since 1700 or 175)7, which is divided into 
severel branches, and ns many jhorsos uro provided for the ro- 
mount as can bo s upplied from the company’s stud establish¬ 
ment, the remainder heiug purchased from native dealers. 

782. The stud horses were not bred in sufficient numbers to 
supply tho horse arid-cry and European cavplrv when Sir T. 
IteyneU left India: but there is, in his opinion, every prospect 
of a sufficient supply being furnished in u short lime from that 
source. 

733. Lieui.-col. Fielding considers that the horses supplied 
from the stud uro the be‘,t, and tho most fit for the duties re¬ 
quired. 

734. Sir J. Nicolb thinks the physical power of the high- 

cast northern horse purchased from the dealers is superior, but 
that horses supplied from the stud Uro more tractable and less 
vicious Sir T. RcyuclJ prefers tho horcos obtained from tho 
stud to those purchased from the country dealers. He states 
that there is a diOVronce in the mode of breeding horses at a the 
difloronttftuds. At tho Haupper stud near to Meerut, the marcs 
are b r e>»,jht by the or farmors't© the stud; they after¬ 

words laV: b fk tlv u:uic, and vrhon the colt has got to u cer¬ 
tain ago it is i nrchoccd by the stud, and trained at the stud until 

*!fit for-'Tyke. ** 

736. Owlojivjl ronuiugton is of opinion that the stud horses, 
an compared v. Vh those purchased from native dealers, are much 
superior, not evly in leirt or but in duration, and that one of 
tjio forme, will last twice* as long as one of the latter. 

7-i‘J. f.iout.-coJ. Watson states that the stud furnishes a con¬ 
siderable number of horses both foT the artillery’ and cavalry 
generally, perhaps- not less than 800 ; but that commanding 
officers of regime.,is have been empowered to purchase horses 
from dealers and others by presenting them for approval before 
a regimental comm-Hoc of officers, and tiii*pian has been found 
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very efficacious indeed. Very excellent and good horses are 
obtained from tiie stud, drier a selection of tho superior horse* 
fit for officers* chargers, which are drafted among all the 
mounted corps certain proportions; the artillery and Eu¬ 
ropean cavalry are next supplied with tho best horses, and the 
remainder are sent to the native cavalry. This is done annually. 
Horses are never drafted from one corps to another. Tho native 
horse does not last to so great uo age as tho stud horse, in con¬ 
sequence of not being so well bred. A country horse is aa old 
horse at twelve or thirteen : but horses of a bettor description 
and better brod work in tho ranks at fifteen, sixteen, seventeen 
and even eighteen, admirably well. 

737. Sir 22. Paget states, that, during tho time ho held the 
command in India, he had no reason to find fault with the horses 
•or consider those purchased for the service as unequal to tho 
duties requited by them; he considers the h.,r:>c$ brod at tho 
stud as very fair, good horses, and th.«t they certainly 
ought to be so, a3lhc expense of the breeding of them is very 
great. 

730. Col. Dickson states that tho dcdCiipuon of the horse 
procured at Madras is “ fully equal to the native service.” 

730. According to Sir T. Priteler, tho hordes provided for 
both tho king’s and native troops at Madras have generally beon 
as good as were procurable ; but the Madras cavalry have suf¬ 
fered very much of late years from the largo proportion of horses 
required for the urlillffiy, which look from tho cavalry all tho 
best horses, and by the expenditure or them left only tho very 
refuse for the native cavalry. There is no stud at Madras ; all 
tho horses are brought down from the Persian gulf by sea, and 
are purchased by thd commissary for the army, 

740. Col. Limor.d states that all the horses for the artillery at 
JJladrus are purchased by contract, a certain sum being allowed 
by government for each lior..o ; the horse.;, however, must We 
approved by a confidential officer appointed for that express 
duty, or a committee of officers. The horses thus selected are 
sent to a depot in Mysore. The artille ry me allowed to mako 
the first selection, and afterwards"the cavalry. Col. Limond 
considers those used in the horse artillery us very well adapted 
for the service, and strong, compact little horses. 

741. Col. Hopkinson gives a similar account to the preceding, 
and states that the height of the horse for the artillery is as 
near fifteen hands as possible, which he considers the size best 
adapted to that stTvice, from the circumstance that the horses 
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had only their work to do, and not to carry themselves. A 
great horse has himself to carry, as well as his work to do. 

742. Col. Dickson states that the horses that have lately been 
roceivod at Madras are rather deficient in weight for the Eng¬ 
lish dragoon, and aro inferior to those formerly supplied. He 
accounts for this in the following manner; the whole country 
being now in the occupation of the English, the chiefs who for¬ 
merly encouraged the superior breed of horses, have disappeared, 
and with them tho horses which thoy reared. Tho Ma¬ 
dras cavalry, consequently, are principally mounted on horses 
not bred in the country, but procured from long distances, gene¬ 
rally from tho coast of Guzcrat, Arabia, and Persia. 

743. Major Wilson states, in reference to the Madras officer 
who is stationed at Bombay for tho purchase of horses, that ho is 
" looked upon by the doalcrs as a rival in the market to the 
Bombay commissariat.” 

744. Tho stud establishment of Bombay is stated by Sir J. 
Malcolm to bo of recent formation nnd upbn a very moderate 
scale; but ho considers it the most efficient establishment that a 
stud could be placed upon in a country which, like the Deccan, 
isvery favourable to tho breed of horses, and in which the in¬ 
habitants are woll accustomed to rearing thorn, and well taught 
to do so, when they see that it is rendered to them, as it now 
is, a sourco of profit. 

745. Col. Leighton states, that of late years the horses pro¬ 
cured for tho Bombay army have not I'cen of sufficient bone ; 
they have beoh too small for Europeans. When tho 17th dra¬ 
goons went out to Bombay thoy wero us well, if not better 
mounted than they had been in England ; hut the description' 
of horse they thon got is not to be met with now in large num¬ 
bers. The horsos are generally supplied In contract. A regu¬ 
lation was published in 1B30, permitting regimental commanding 
offleors to purchase horses for their regiments. The average 
number of years a horsb will serve, if it is not of sufficient size 
and bone, will not exceed f.vo or six years, while others, called 
the Kattywar horse, will Jast much longer. There are in the 
horse artillery some few horses which have served upwards of 
fifteen years. It is impossible to provide the whole artillery with 
that description of horse at the price allowed. They are not 
bred in large numbers now by the inhabitants of Kattywar foF 
•ale; but the Bombay government, of late years, have sent 
English and other horses of large bone into,,that and other pro¬ 
vinces, for the purpose of improving the breed of horses. 
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74C. Sir C. Dalbiac is ,of opinion that tho Bombay cavalry 
and horse artillery ought to be decidedly the best mounted of 
any in India; because Bombay is particularly well placed for 
the mounting of troops, being contiguous to the Gulph of 
Persia and dose to the province of Kattywar. I conceive, from 
my observation (he adds), when I took up the horses of the 
17th dragoons in the year 1822, and judging from the descrip¬ 
tion and appearance of many old horses, that were then sixteen, 
seventeen, and eighteen years old, that somo eight or nine years 
before that period the 17th dragoons was perhaps the best 
mounted regiment in the world: they had been mounted upon 
two descriptions of horses, partly from the province of Katty¬ 
war, which I*found to be a most admirable horse, purchased! 
previous to the famine of 1813 nr 1814, when that breed was 
vory much broken up, by reason of the general want of grass 
and forage in that province; subsequent to that, the Kattywar 
horses were not to be bad in such numbers or of such good 
quality. The 17th dragoons had also been partly mounted*on 
the Persian horse, not the Arab. The indifferent Persian is a 
sad brute, but the good Persian 1 hold to be as desirable a horse 
for tho horse artillery and the cavalry as any in the world, and 
they wore bought by two men, whom I did not know personally, 
but 1 know by character, from their initials being branded upon 
tho horses which they bought for the service of Bombay ; tlioir 
uames were Rome and Lindsay, and must have been men of ex¬ 
traordinary good judgment with regard to horses, for they 
purchased them of the very best description, the former officer 
"at tho presidency, the latter in Persia; and I conccivo, that if 
the same means were takeh to send equal judges to Persia, that 
the same horse might still be obtained, supposing the breed not 
to have been deteriorated, which I do not know that it has. 

749. The King's regiment of oavalry and the horse artillery 
receive no Arabs, by reason of their small size, but the Arab is 
an excellent horse for tho Native cavalry, and, as I said before, 
ought to be produced in Bombay of the best description. So 
that there is the Kattywar horse and tlfe Persian horse for the* 
King’s regiments and horse artillery, and the Arab horse for the 
Native cavalry. The Bombay mounted troops ought to be the 
best mounted in India. Upon this very important subject I wish 
to add, that tho Arab horses sent from the Gulph for the native 
cavalry were not uniformly purchased of a desirable descrip¬ 
tion ; very many were* purchased at seven years old and up¬ 
wards, of a stumpy, inactive sort, wholly unfit for cavalry 
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purposes, and after they had done tope work. Horses at four 
years old, or even a few months younger, are of the best age 
for cavalry remounts, and it is to be presumed that, if purchased 
as raw colts at that agfe, .they may be procured of a much 
better caste, and at as low a price as horses of an inferior caste 
at six or seven years old. 

748. The manner in which horses are selected for the King's 
cavalry when they arrive in India is stated by Sir C. Dal'oiac to 
be by a committee ; the committee no doubt, when they arc ap¬ 
pointed, do thoir best, and thoy select horses according to the 
best of their judgment; but I need not mention to this com¬ 
mittee, that we do not all judge of horses alike ; and I should 
say, that ono such man as Lindsay or Home to*' select horses 
in the original purchase, was worth more than any com¬ 
mittee which could he appointed after the arrival of horses in 
Bombay. The horses for the King’s regiment arc also selected 
and approved by the committee, hut there is a very little inter¬ 
ference between the two services, for the King’s regiments re¬ 
ceive no Arab horses, whilst the Native cavalry arc almost 
exclusively mounted upon horses of that breed. Sir C. Dulbiac 
has been in the province of Kattywar, where the system of 
rearing horsos is by endeavouring to breed from the best mares . 
the people engaged in breeding uro very particular in their 
stallions and their mares, and they devote considerable time and 
property to this purpose. 

740. Colonel Leighton states that horses for the cavalry arc 
generally purchased by contract, but commanding officers of 
rogimonts have an option to purchase thorn for their corps. 

750. It is a difficult thing, accordihg toLiout.-CoIonel Field¬ 
ing, to make any estimate of tho cost of a horse to government, 
but according to one which was made when he was secretary to 
the Board of Superintendence, the cost of horses to theecom- 
pnny, in rearing them in this way, was much the same as pur¬ 
chasing them; but then there was an element always taken into 
calculation which was liable to cavil, and that was, the value 
t placed upon all the ydung stock not appropriated to military 
purposes. When they were highly valued, there was an in¬ 
crease of the amount of stock, as the merchant would call it. 
It was estimated to increase so much what was set off against 
the price of the horses, that it would not be au easy thing to 
say exactly what the real cost was. The mode of mounting 
the cavalry now is, to allow an average of 400 rupees for every 
horse in native corps, and 450 for those in the horse artillery 
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and European cavalry regiments. Very good horses arc stated 
to be procured at these rdtea. 

751. According to Sir T. Pritzler, the average price of the 
troop horse is from 350 to 400 rupees^ Col. Limond estimates 
the cost at Madras at about 500 rupee's. At Bombay, Colonel 
Leighton states fthero is a fixed price of 450 rupees for a home 
for tho native cavalry at the time he is delivered over to a regi¬ 
ment, and for European cavalry and horso artillery 575 rupees, 
or not more than 600 rupees at tho utmost. Sir C. Dalbiac 
states the expense of horses in Bombay to vary from 350 to 
550 rupees, and upon some few occasions to 050, but taking 
the general average from 450 to 500 rupees. 

752. Tho qypouso of maintaining a troop horso is estimated 

by Licut.-Col. Fielding at ebout fifteen or sixteen rupees a 
month, inclusive of shooing, &c., which costs about four rupees a 
month more. r 

753. The common race of horses in India aro stated by Lieut.- 
Col. Watson to arrive at their maturity sooner than blood 
horses; at four yours tho common breed being perfectly fit for 
any work they may be put to, but another year is required for 
those bred at the stud. Upon an average, he thinks horses may 
last about nine or ten years. 

751. Sir C. Dalbiac states that it depends upon tho shape and 
make how long a horse may last in India; a bad horso lasting a 
very fow years, while a well-shaped horse (of which there 
were many) will last froriltwelve to fifteen years, and upwards. 
Sir C. thinks that if Persian horses could bo obtained at a fair 
„price, they would amply repay the pains taken to procure them; 
Ihey being far more tractable, bettor shaped, and better calcu¬ 
lated to stand work thJin the generality of horses now to be 
procured from K&Uywar. 

755. Tho average size of the Katiywar horses of the 4th dra¬ 
goons was fourteon hands three inches and a half. These 
horses arc vory i r-ruly. 

756. The Persian horse, as compared with' the Katlyvvar 
horso, is rather less, on the averago abojit fourteen hands three 
inches, of the best description. The Persian horses are very* 
docile and good tempered. The facilities Mr. Rome and Mr. 
Lindsay had in purchasin': good horses in Persia rested entirely 
upon their good judgment. 

757. The Arab horso h from about fourteen hands one inch 
to fourteen hands two inches high. The Arab horse i> very 
docile and good tempered. 
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758. Sir €. D&lbiac states that he scarcely ever saw a con¬ 
tracted heel in the horses of the 4th dragoons, or know a horse 
to go broken-winded; blindness was very rare, except* with the 
worm in the eyes, which is a peculiar disease; the worm forms 
in the eye and gets alive, a sort of bag of water collects, and 
when that is punctured with judgment the wont comes out, and 
the chances are then very much in favour of tbd eye recovering 
its sight, but if the worm does not come out with the rush of 
water, it is impossible to get it afterwards; inflammation then 
ensues, and tho eyo is almost sure to be lost. The glanders are 
nothing liko so contagious in India as in this country; the in¬ 
fection has spread in a very slight degree in comparison to that 
which might be expected, or to what would inevitably have 
been tho case in this country when it has broken out in any of 
tho regiments. 

750. Contracted feet are less common in India than in Eng¬ 
land, and may be attributed to tho circumstances, that during 
one part of the year, especially in the sandy districts, or when 
not actively employed, you may dispeuso with tho shoo alto¬ 
gether during the monsoon ; tho natural state and shape of the 
foot then recovers itself; another is, that there are very few 
hard roads. Horses are not much subjoct to corns, because corns 
are produced by improper shoeing, and tho state of the foot 
arising therefrom. 

780. Stabling is not used for tho horses at Madras or Bom¬ 
bay; but Sir J. Nicolls states that, with tho exception of the 
stations of Nussecrabad and Mhow, stabling is used throughout 
tho Bengal service. 

761. Sir T. Reyncll states that horses are generally kept 
in stables, and that be superintended the building of the stables 
at Meerut, when tho 10th regiment of light cavalry was first 
om bodied there. 

c* 

762. Sir T. Pritzler considers that ihe horses are better when 
they are not under cover, being liable to frequent exposure ou 
field service; those of Madras which are not under cover are 
particularly healthy. , 

763. Sir C. Dalbiac concurs in this opinion, observing, that 
whilst he commanded at Kaira the horses of the King’s regi¬ 
ment of cavalry were all under cover, while those of a 
troop of horse artillery were not: neithor in the appearance 
nor in the condition of tho former was decidedly superior. 
It is of more consequence, in the opinion of Sir C. Dalbiac, 
•to the men (Europeans) that the horses should be under 
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cover, m it preserves them from the suo during their stable 
duties. * 

764. The rainy season does net prejudicially affect horses 
while exposed to its infldenoe. The Katty war hone is subject 
to a peculiar disease called the Bursatee, which does precede or 
accompany the neriod* of the tnonsoon ; other hones are not at¬ 
tacked. This disease breaks out in largo greasy spots over 
different parts of the head, body, and limbs. 

706. Lieut.-Colonel fielding cannot say whether the Euro¬ 
peans or Natives take the greater Care of their horses, having 
seen so little of the European cavalry* 

706. Sir T. Pritzler states that the Native troops do not 
take so good care of their horses as they ought to do. 

707. In the course of active service the horses of the sepoy 
cavalry are not, in the opinion of Lieut.-Colonel Watson, more 
injured by sore backs than is the case in all other services; the 
saddles are all procured from Europe, and very carefully looked 
aflor, and therefore he does not think the horsos are more liable 
to sore backs. Instances have occurred of about ten or twelve 
in the hundred being led in the tear of regiments, from lame¬ 
ness and sore backs, after a great deal of marching. 

768. The Native system of grooming horses is not, according 
to Sir C. Dalbiac, carried to so high a pitch as the European. 
In Bombay tho King's troogs clean and take care of their horses 
the same as they do in England, because they have only ono 
horse-keeper to every fhree horses ; whereas, in Bengal, they 
have one horse-keeper to every horse. The reason of the 
difference in the establishment is not on account of tho 
warmth of the climatf, but in consoquenco of an entirely 
different arrangement*; the thermometer for seven months in 
the year at Kaira, is considerably higher than in almost any part 
of Bengal. 

^69. In Bengal every Native commissioned and non-commis¬ 
sioned officer has a groom to his hors<*, and there is a groom to 
every three troopers’ horses. One grass-cutter is allowed to 
every horse. 

770. A regiment of native cavalry would on all occasions be 
perfectly inefficient without this number of grass-cutters and 
grooms. It does not impede the progress of a regiment, for the 
Natives of India are extremely good walkers, and will make very 
long marches in a day, and keep it up fur a considerable ;>eriod. 
Now and then a regiment might probably out-march their grass * 
cutters, and then the*horses must suffer inconvenience . hut in 
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the course of a campaign the grass-cutters will always keep up 
with a regiment. b 

771. In India a field officer has an allowance for four hones, 
a captain for three, a subaltern for two; but none of these horses 
aro regimental chargers. 

772. Officers aro allowed to select hones from those which 
aro sent to their regiments from the stud for 800 rupees; and 
for the horse bought of Native dealen, they pay the regi* 
mental price of 400 rupees. The stud horses aro generally 
bred from English stock ; the stud has existed thirty-five years, 
and there aro hundreds of colts bred there, whoso pedigrees can 
be traced for six or eight generations, theroforo they are con¬ 
sidered much superior; but for tho general remount the officers 
pro for buying thorn of doalers to taking them from the stud. 

779. The arrangements by which saddlery and horso appoint¬ 
ments are supplied and kept in ropair at tho presidency at 
Bengal aro by what is tormod troop contracts, by which the 
captain or officer commanding a troop receives a stipulated sum 
for each horse. 

774. The articles are inspected monthly at Bengal by the 
commanding officer, in order to ascertain that they efficiently 
supplied and kept in repair. 

772. The modo of equipment, in the particulars above-men¬ 
tioned, assimilate as nearly as circumstances will admit in the 
King’s and company's services. Tho stylo of saddlery is very 
different from that of the King’s army < in the present day. but 
it is similar to what it was formerly. 

776. At the Madras presidency government supply the ac¬ 
coutrements, and tho commandiug officers of regiments (cavalry) 
have a contract for furnishing the horses with saddlery. The. 
accoutrements are all of native manufacture, both for the cavalry 
and the infantry* Sir T. Pritzler thinks that it would be more 
economical, from its durability, to employ European manufac¬ 
ture. European saddlery is used in the Bombay army. 

777. Committees are assembled quarterly for the purpose of 
ascertaining that tho contracts for the provision of line articles 
ate properly observed by the officers. 

778. The shoeing of the cavalry horses is performed in the 
same manner as it is in the King’s regiments in this country, by 
an allowance to the troop farriers ; the farrier works himself, or 
employs work people. In some parts of India the hind shoes 
are not put on during the rainy season, which is of advantage to 
the horse, because it allows the foot to expand and to recover 
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Its natural shape during three months of the year. During that 
period the allowance for shoeing is continued; the whole of 
the shoes in store being put in order, and completed in tho 
event of a march; the expense at other rimes is often very much 
beyond the allowance. 

779. The oldest corps of cavalry in the service of the Bast 
India company is that of Madras; and ft wifi appear upon record 
that fhey have proved in all duties as efficient as those corps of 
his Majesty’s European cavalry, with whom they have been for 
so many years associated in the public service. This corps was 
formed under the most favourable circumstances, being origi- 
ginalty embodied by the Nabob Of Avcot, under European 
officers. Wie pride of that prince lod to his inducing some of 
tho best families of his Mahomedan subjectsjto enter into it; their 
sons havo continued in the service; and it is a remarkable fact, 
that white almost tho whole of this corps aro M&homedans, they 
nearly all belong to the Carnatic, and their families are inhabi¬ 
tants of Arcot, the former capital of that province, and one of 
its largest suburbs. 

780. Desertion, Sir 3. Malcolm states, never occurs in tho 
Madras cavalry, and punishments are almost unknown. Tho 
Enropeun cavalry of his Majesty have of course tlio advantage 
over this'body, in being stronger men, and having more physi¬ 
cal force; but Sir J. M&lqpim is not aware of other difference 
•n point of efficiency. 

781. Tho Bengal cavalry li&s been more lately formed, but is 
* n uncommonly fine body of men ; a considerable proportion of 
them are Hindoos, and they may bo said to approach nearer 
f© the European in physical force, than the Madras mon. Tho 
Bombay cavalry is also of much mor<} rocent formation, a consi¬ 
derable number of it are inhabitants of the north-western pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, and they are a most efficient corps. All these 
corps are under European officers, with the usual proportion of 
native commissioned and non-commissioned attached. 

782. Liout.-Col. Fielding states that the greater part of tho 
sepoys of a regiment of cavalry are drawn from pretty nearly 
the same part of the country. No difference is found to arise 
from particular districts. 

783. Among the Mahometans there is a preference for ser¬ 
ving in the cavalry, but amongst the Hindoos there does not 
appear to be any. There is no difficulty in obtaining recruits 
tor either army. They arc remarkably fond of, and generally 
take good care of their horses. 
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704. Liout.-Col. Watson thinks that the natives are. welt 
adapted for cavalry service, being excellent and fearless riders 
and good swordsmen! and superior to Europeans as riders, 
They are exceedingly fond of their horses, and take very good 
care of them. Sir T. Fritter, on the other hand, thinks that 
the native troop8 fnight.be better horsemen. 

785. For a war establishment, considering the number of man 
and the number of officers that rapidly become inefflcieat*the 
troops should be one hundred strong. 

700. Tho longest forced march which Col. Dickson recollects 
making with European and Native cavalry, was about seventy- 
live miles in twenty-four or twenty-five hours. There was no 
engagement at the end of the march, but the troops were fully 
equal to it had it been necessary. 

707. Col. Leighton states that tho Bombay regiments of ca¬ 
valry get their recruits from Central India, or the province of 
Oude; they are the same description of men as those in the 
Bengal native cavalry, heing chiefly Hindoos. Sir C. Dalbiac, 
who was inspector of the Bombay cavalry, and has had two of 
tho three regiments under his immediate command for drill, in 
brigade with the fourth dragoons, and has also inspected the 
third regiment and all the horse artillery, states that he has no 
reason to find fault with the natives for not being as expert 
horsemen as the British cavalry in Bombay, and the native ca¬ 
valry acquire their field exorcises and' duties with considerable 
quickness. Two of the regiments of Bombay native cavalry 
had been raised about four or five years, and the third about 
throo or four years. 

700. Col. Fielding thinks that the organization of the regi¬ 
ments of cavalry would be improved if they consisted of eight 
troops instead o&six, principally from the circumstance of the 
easy division into two wings, each of which might often be em¬ 
ployed where it is perhaps necessary now to send an entire 
regimeut. Supposing the addition of two troops to each regi¬ 
ment to be made, and that it was also desirable to retain only 
the same number of cavalry as exists at present, it would be pre¬ 
ferable to make a reduction in the strength of the different 
troops in order to increase their number; then on emergency 
u better nucleus would be formed for increasing the regiment at 
once by recruiting. 

781K Lieut.-Col. Baker is also an advocate for eight instead 
of six troops per regiment. 
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790. A cavalry regiment consisted of sit troops in the time of 
Lord Hastings} who increased it to eight. It has since been 
reduced again to sit troeps> which it its present establish 
meat. - 

Infimtry-~lf>l. The amount of infantry maintained in India, 
in each year, from 1019 to 1880, at each presidency and the de¬ 
pendent settlements, with the charge of the same, appears to 
have been as follows: 




* 

Bengal. 

Madras, 

Bombay. 

Dependent 

Settlement. 

. 

Total, 

Expanse. 

ISIS 

78,680 

68,998 

9S.D7Q 

491 

166.970 

' t‘. 

8,644,009 

1814 

17,WF 

51,890 

28,977 

478 

169,043 

3,660,117 

1816 

108,994 

49,546 

94,189 

Ml 

177,970 

4,191*044 


816 

101,488 , 


98,840 

880 a 

176,961 

3,062,049 


*817 

05,361 

61,488 

94,987 

866 

171,487 

3,701,001 


818 

101.886 

59,681 

97,698 

864 

189,498 

3,881,804 


810 

08.886 

64,883 

80,909 

867 

184,944 

8,8604178 


890 

105,090 


20,680 

858 

900,566 

.4.039,769 


[891 

109.969 

65,495 

99,918 

467 

198,074 

8,670,130 


1899 

109,680 

564)40 

90,175 

481 

188,196 

„3,385,171 


1898 

101,998 

53,537 

27,778 

899 

187,116 

34)70,189 

jMT:7Tm 

HI.108 


98,081 

758 

109,853 

8*691,600 

1896 


68,559 

31,806 

766 

990,001 

4,186,380 

1896 

195.648 


38,804 

784 

990,636 

4,665,165 

1897 

115,494 


884)94 

716 

214,113 

4,303,872 

1898 

109,188*, 


85,600 

469 

900,760 

4,517,815 

1899 

100,987 

63,591 

82,990 

694 

187,895 

4.208,570 

1830 

88,889 

51,031 

99,7$ 1 

446 

1704)69 

4,025,079 


792. In the returns in appendix (A.) marked Nos. 2 and 3, 
i,he infantry of India is distinguished into King’s and company’s 
European and Ithe native into regular and irregular; and the 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers and privates, both 
European and native, are also specified’in the former of these 
returns. Similar information in regard to each particular 
presidency may be obtained by consulting the separate re¬ 
turns for each year, from which the preceding table has been 
constructed.. 

793. Particular returns are given, illustrating the organiza¬ 
tion of a regiment of European and native infantry at each pro-* 
sidency; and the several items of charge incident to each de¬ 
scription of corps may bj ascertained by consulting other returns 
in the appendix. 

( To be continued.) 
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THE COMPANY'S MONOPOLY QF SALT AT MADRAS. 

The Madras Board of Revenue has reported, that it is not 
practicable to calculate with any degree of correctness the re¬ 
venue derived from salt prior to the introduction of the system 
of monopoly, in the close of the year 1006; hot, from an estimate 
of the genera! salt agent, it appeared that the average revenue 
derived from salt, for the five years preceding the monopoly was 
280,300 rupeos per annum. The monopoly did not include the 
provinces of Canara and Malabar, and it fixed the price of salt 
at 70 rupees the garce. 

Along the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, in eachzillah, 
the collector of the land revenuo superintends the manufacture 
and sale of salt; all tho salt is made entirely by means of solar 
evaporation; the collector contracts with the labourers for cer¬ 
tain quantities, at prices which vary according to tho facility or 
difficulty attending tho operation in each salt pan, and he re¬ 
sells the salt to the dealers at a fixed price, which is the same 
all throughout the presidency. Tho dealers have to resort to 
the salt pans for the salt which they distribute throughout the 
interior of the country. The collector makes advances to the 
manufacturers, at his own discretion; the manufacturers are 
obliged to leave the pans by a prescribed route about sun-set, 
so as to pass the poons who watch the salt, and guard against 
smuggling; the manufacturers deliver the salt to the collector 
by measurement, not by weight, and il receipt is granted to them 
for the quantity. The government superintendent of tins salt 
pan takes charge of the salt, and secures it, on raised platforms, 
in heaps of about ten garce each ; with the view of saving tho 
expense of watching, it is an object to limit the number of plat¬ 
forms, and to secure as many heaps as practicable upon the same 
platform ; therefore each platform i9 made as large as possible, 
considering the nature*of the ground, and the distance of the 
pan from which the manufacturer has to convey the salt; it is 
directed that the platforms shall be surrounded with a deep 
ditch, palisades, or hedges formed of prickly pear, &c„ but 
'these orders are not generally observed, as there would be some 
expense in obeying them ; within the enclosure of each plat¬ 
form, a separate space is set apart for the express purpose of 
measuring, receiving, and delivering the salt. Each heap of 
salt is stamped all over, with a circular stamp of a foot in dia¬ 
meter, to secure it from depredation ; in the rains it is coated 
with clay, which i> similarly stamped ; each heap is numbered 
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and marked with the quantity it contains, and tho heaps are sold 
in order, according to the mumber attached to them; one heap 
is not opened until the former heap has been sold off; in all 
possible cases, the wholesale inland dealers are to be encou¬ 
raged to take eff no. entire heap at a single purchase, and to in¬ 
duce thorn to do so, they receive the salt at 100rupees the 
garce, although aU other purchases are charged at the full rate 
of 106 rupees the garce. Under whatever superintendent, and 
accountant, and other servants, a heap of salt may be opened, 
tho whole of that heap is, if possible, to be sold off by tba same 
persons; on the completion of tho salo of each heap of salt, the 
accountant of the pans is to supply the collector with, a special 
account of itf produce, signed by the superintendent; if the 
heap should produce, a smaller quantity of salt than it was known 
to contain, the accountant and superinteiulant are liable to be 
dismissed, unless they can provo that tho deficiency was caused 
by unavoidable circumstances. The smallest quantity of salt to 
bo sold to one person is 40 mercals, w hich weigh about 1,0001bs 
avoirdupois; and in all practicable cases the minimum quantity 
is to bo fixed at 00 mercals. No salt is allowed to be sold before 
sun-rise, or after fivo o’clock in the evening; and all persons, 
even the servants belonging to tho salt-pans, aro excluded from 
tho enclosures from sun-set to sun-rise; the peons and watch¬ 
men may not allow any salt to bo removed from the platform, 
at any time, until the permits produced to them. 

Under tho monopoly 4ho revenuo increased progressively; 
in 1806-7, the net revenue was 1,164,814 rupees ; in 1807, the 
jmonopoly was extended to Malabar and Canara, and in 1807-8, 
the revenue derived from salt amounted to 1,508,002 rupees. 
In Nov., 1809, the government raised the price of salt sold by 
them at tbeir pans, from 70 to 105 rupees tho garce; but the 
net revenue which ought to have increased more than fifty per 
cent! did not increase quite thirty per cent.; for in 1808-0 it was 
1,882,009 rupees, and in 1811-12 it was but 2,306,036; about 
the year 1813-14, abuses crept into the administration of the 
salt revenue, especially in the districts of Nellore and Guntoor, 
which made. a gradual .decline in tbb public revenue. Thp 
native officers who had charge of the salt, for certain considera¬ 
tions, gave over-measurement to the merchants, to so large an 
extent as 75 per cent, of their purchases. Not only the 
salt officers, but also the salt manufacturers were con- 
corned in these frauds, because, had the government been 
charged for all tho ovdir-dclivories, for which they neither re- 
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ceived prime cost nor tax, the gross charges must hive in¬ 
creased, in proportion as the revenue declined. In 1818-14, 
the gross charges, including’ prime cost of salt, amounted 
to the sam of 072,472 rupees, and in 181#-1?> when the frauds 
appear to have been at their height, the gross changes ; 'f«H to 
487.064; the net revenue being 2,857,014 rupees. If the go- 
comment had been charged withatl the salt received, 76 per cent, 
of which was not accounted for, the gross charges would have 
increased; but the manufacture and sale of the 75 per cent, was 
privately adjusted between the manufacturers and the officers. 
In 1880, thinking that the high amount of the tax on salt had 
led to the abuses in the administration of the monopoly, the 
government reduced the sale price of salt to seventy rupees the 
garee, as at the commencement of the monopoly. In 1818, Mr. 
Cochrane, the senior member of the Board of Revenue, strongly 
recommended that the sale price of salt should be again raised 
to 105 rupees the garcc, as he was persuaded that the decline 
of the salt revenue, which bad induced the government to re¬ 
duce the price, proceeded solely from the abuses of the salt 
officers which had subsequently been corrected, by requiring 
the salt delivered by the manufacturers to be struck and not 
heaped in the measure, and the samo course to be observed on 
its being delivered to purchasers; and he was of opinion that 
the decline of the salt revenue, from 1813 to 1817, did not pro¬ 
ceed in any degree from the inability of the people to provide 
themselves with salt at the former price of 105 rupees the 
gnreo; for, by returns obtained from the interior, it appeared 
that the consumers had not received the benefit of a reduction, 
of price in the bazaar. However, the government did not see 
sufficient reasons to induce them to comply with Mr. Cochrane’s 
recommendation ; and Sir Thomas Munro observed, that the re¬ 
duced price had been too short a time in operation, to enable 
the government to determine whether the increase of tho'salcs 
aud the reduction of the consumption was permanent or pro¬ 
gressive ; or whether they might, in part, have been produced 
by accidental causes. In the annual reports of the Board of 
Revenue for the years 1824 and 1825, they again earnestly re¬ 
commended the measure which Mr. Cochrane had proposed in 
1822. In the report for 1825, they stated that the additional 
experience they had acquired, since February, 2822, had tended 
to confirm them in the opinion that the price of salt should be 
raised to the former rate of 105 rupees per garce; however, 
they proposed to allow another year to elapse, by which time 
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the reduced monopoly price would have been in operation five 
year#,* term sufficiently lang to enable the government to form 
a conclusive opinion in regard to the effect which had been pro¬ 
duced on the retail prices of saljt throughout the country; they^ 
also stated, that, since the reduction of the monopoly price, in 
1320, the consumption of $*lt had considerably increased; and 
that the average ahrtfltd sales since that period amounted to 
36,070 garce, which is about 43 lacks of Bengal maunda; the 
quantity of salt sold since 1021, in each year, exceeded the 
quantity sold in 1819-20 by 9,364 garco; but, in order to secure 
the same amount of revenue from the reduced taxed salt, it 
would be necessary that the average sales should exceod the 
quantity soldjn 10I9-20 by 12,827 garce. Sir Thomas Munro 
died, and Mr. Luabington became Governor. In June, 1820, 
the Board of Revenue again recommended that the monopoly 
sale price of salt should bo raised to its former standard of 105 
rupees the garce. Returns from the collectors, shewing tho 
consumption of salt, within the Madras provinces, proved that 
the consumption had not fallen off, as the government had been 
led to suppose had been tho case in 102(f; but, on the contrary, 
that the average consumption of the three years, from 1000 to 
1009, when tho price was 70 rupees, compared with the three 
years, from 1017 to 1819 inclusive, which were the last years 
of high price, showed an increase of consumption of about 21 
per cent., during the latter*period. Hence, the Board inferred 
that the increase of the* tax had not as was supposed by the 
government in 1820, materially affected the comforts of the 
, inhabitants of the Madras provinces. They observed that the 
sales of salt for home consumption had steadily kept pace with 
the increase of population; while the demand for the supply of 
foreign states had fluctuated as much siAce 1020 as it did under 
the high price of preceding years. The Board referred to 
statements, shewing the degree in which the inhabitants of the 
Madras provinces had benefited from tbo reduced rate 
established in 18*20: the amount of that reduction was 36 
rupees a garce, or 33 and one-third per cent.; but, in eighteen 
districts, the average reduction in tile consumption price ljpd 
only been about 22 rupees per garce; in Cuddapah and Coim¬ 
batore there had been an increase instead of a decrease in the 
consumption price; in Guntoor, Neiiore, North Arcot, South 
Arcot, Tanjore, Canara, Salem, and Triehinopoly, the decrease 
did not exceed half of the reduction in the monopoly price*; in 
Bust India and Cot. Mag., Vol. viii., No. 49, Decern bn. a !>' 
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Masulipatam, Chinglepiit, and Tinnevelly, the decrease ex¬ 
ceeded half, but was less than the w^ole amount of the reduc- 
daction; and in Ganjam, Viaagapatam, Rajah® and ry, Madura, 
and Malabar, the decrease exceeded the whole of the redaction 
of S3 and one third per cent. After a detailed examination of 
the probable effects of the proposed increase of price on the 
comforts of the consumers, the Board remarked, that they had 
no reason to apprehend that a return of the former monopoly 
price, would bo attended with hardship to the people, or lead 
to a diminution of the present average demand. In reply, the 
government stated that had the opinion of the Board of Reve¬ 
nue, on this important question, bfien merely speculative, and 
had their conclusions not been drawn from accurate returns, 
and supported by ascertained facts, the govenfor in council 
would have deemed it incumbent on him to defer giving 
effect to the Board’s recommendation until tho orders of the 
Court of Directors could be received ; but from the clear and 
comprehensive view of the subject, in all its bearings, which 
was taken in tho Board’s proceedings, the known result of the 
reduction of price, and the absence of all objection to its in¬ 
crease, the Governor in Council felt assured that the present 
would be viewed by the Court of Directors as a legitimate oc¬ 
casion for the exercise of a just discretion, where delay and 
further reference could have no other effect than that of in¬ 
volving a further sacrifice of revenue, estimated at fourteen 
lacks of rupees per annum. The government accordingly re¬ 
solved, that, the monopoly sate price of salt should bo raised to 
the former rate of 105 rupees the garcc, at tho earliest practicable 
period. This resolutioo was communicated to the Revenue 
Board on the 20th of June, 1020. Tire Bombay government 
were likewise informed of the determination of the Madras 
government to restore the former monopoly price, with the 
view of adopting measures for preventing the con>|>etilion oP the 
untaxed "salt of Bombay with the monopoly salt of Madras, in 
tho provinces situated on the western side of the Peninsula, sub¬ 
ject to the Madras presidency: however, it was discovered that 
this object could not bo secured by imposing a new tax on 
the salt of Bombay, as the imposition of such a tax re¬ 
quired the previous sanction of the authorities in England; 
bat, as, under the existing regulations, salt could not bo 
transported to the Madras territories without a permit, show¬ 
ing that it had paid the government tax, it was not necessary 
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to the success of the mtMjpre, that the salt manufactured in the 
Bombay provinces should he taxed to the same amount as the 
Madras salt, to prevent its displacing the latter in the districts 
subject to the Madras presidency; therefore, Mr. Lushington 
raised the price of salt fifty per cent, above what Sir Thomas 
Munro’s government had kept it at,* as the highest rate which 
could bo collected on an article so abundantly formed along 
the very extended coasts of Madras. 

lu the manufacturing districts allalonglhc coast, have peculiar 
laws for the protection or the monopoly, and tho magistracy 
and police of thorn is vested in the salt agent, or collector and 
magistrate as ho is formed; in the zillahs of Madura, tho 
amildar of th£ salt-pans is so great a chief that even tho ndmi- 
lystration of the sea-customs is placed under him ; tb© heaps of 
salt are quite exposed, but travellers passing thorn at night are 
exposed to the most vexatious detention and severe punish¬ 
ment; fishing canoes, and olhor boats are also frequently 
interdicted from being in the water between sun-set and sun¬ 
rise, under pretence that they would stetfl salt: tlio people are 
obliged to destroy ail the salt which forms naturally about their 
villages, but often nature forms salt faster than tho people can 
possibly destroy it; each fishing canoe und bunt is forced to pur¬ 
chase a quantity of salt each month, which quantity is arbitra¬ 
rily fixed according to the*suppo$cd size of tho boat and the 
total quantity to be impqsed upon ull the boats of the district; 
each person also is obliged to buy a fixed quantity of salt every 
month. To crown all, tho power of enforcing this system is 
either sold to a renter or vested in the liceused dealer of the 
district; the shops are evtm ten miles apart, and nono but the li¬ 
censed dealer may sell, lend, or give even an ounce of salt: the 
fisherman who has no fish to cure, may not lend to his own bro- 
thee who has taken more fish than his own salt will preserve; 
the pilgrim may not convey an ounce of salt from one village 
to anotfilr, for ho is frequently stopped and searched and 
w heu bo arrives at his resting place he may find himself ten 
miles from any shop licensed to sell* salt, tho only condiment 
which he can afford to eat with his insipid dish of plain boiled 
rice. 

The wholesale inland trader in salt, procures a permit at the 
pan where ho buys his stock, hut when he has quitted the coast 
he is subject to only the ordinary check of tho inland custom 
stations. The existing monopoly of the manufacture and 
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wholesale trade in salt at fiWr^«fMawsst«©rtwnly to be aban¬ 
doned, and these branches of industry eflgb* to bn considered as 
among the staple c£*oa*ee*of the country, and opened to the 
people to the utmost.possible extent. The monopoly of so 
common and abundant *aan:leas salt ip along the ootuOs of 
Madras, cannot tod to be a most fruitful source of oppression, 
violence, fraud, and crime; it places tho government in direct 
opposition to the people. 


THE INDIA HOUSE. 

On the first institution of an East India Company, in London, 
the proprietors and directors held their courts incite dwelling 
bouse of the chairman, who was allowed 200/. a year for the 
use of his house ; at length, the Company hired the house Of 
Sir William Craven, in Leadeuhall-street, which was a very 
large building and had capacious apartments, fit for any public 
concern; they hired it of the Earl of Craven, at a yearly rent ; 
part of the house wa^ made use of as the company’s warehouse. 
In 1008, the new company’s house was at Skinners* Hall, which 
served for their courts, offices, and warehouses, and was rented 
at 800/. per annum. On the union of the two companies in 
J702, Sir William Craven’s house became the property nnd scat 
of the united company ; it had.a large hall and a court yard for 
the reception of people who had business there, to attend on 
t|io company on their court days ; and there belonged to it also 
a "arden, with warehouses in the back part, towards Lime- 
street, into which street there was a back gate for the entrance 
of clfcrts with the Company’s goods into their warehouses; in 
this house, the company held their cobrts and transacted all 
their official nnd general business. In 1725, the company re¬ 
built and greatly enlarged its warehouse, and the next yc^r it 
built a ri$w house on the site of the Earl of Craven’s city man¬ 
sion ; this house acquired the name of the India Houat; it wus 
a compact house and buity with taste, but not haring a portico 
it had an unfinished appearance; the front next to the street was 
ycry magnificent, being a siroug stone building, with pilasters 
and entablature of the Doric order; but tho effect of the very 
handsome facade was lost by the narrowness of the street ; the 
building was very spacious, having large rooms for the direct¬ 
ors aud offices for the dorks; a hall and a court-yard for tho 
reception of people on business. The conquest of Bengal gave 
a now character to the company, and it had to erect numerous 
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large warehouses im s taf f parts of Louden, tor the reception 
of the tribute exacted Item Hindostsu, aad tor stowing owey 
the tea of their monopoly, «»tH it became flavourless and ntdy. 
la lyeo, the company had extensive warehouses an LandenhaU- 
street, Fenchanefc-etmet* Seething-lane, the tetiyanL end 
eoHart for their pepper under the Royal Exchange. The earn- 
pany became the Lords of Hindostaa and oui-grew their old 
house, which did not adord sufficient accommodation for the 
augmented business of the commercial despotism; therefore 
it was resolved to erect a new palace for the plunderers and 
oppressors of India: however* when the company had deter¬ 
mined to extend their house eastward, it became necessary to 
obtain an acfof parliament for the purpose. The company’s 
architects were Messrs. Jupp and Holland, and the design oT 
Mr. Robert Jupp was adopted. After several years of labour, 
in 1790, the present magnificent edifice arose. The east wing 
wns erected upon the site of the former house ; a portion of the 
interior of the old house was preserved, but by far the greatest 
part was erected from tbe ground,on the site of various dwellings 
which had been purposely taken down. This noble edifice 
comprises within its precincts all the principal offices of the 
company's Home establishment, and has several very grand 
apartments, in which the proprietors of India stock assemble in 
their General Courts, and the 24 Directors meet to conduct the 
affairs of the British Indian empire, to manage the trade of the 
company, and to carry on the sales of Oriental produce at stated 
periods. The stone front is 200 feet in length, and it has a 
considerable air of grandeur; its centre has an extensive and 
elevated portico with six fluted Ionic pillars, which support an 
enriched entablature and pediment; tbe frieze is sculptured 
with various antique ornaments, and the tympanum of the pedi¬ 
ment contains a crowd of emblematiq figures relating to the 
company’s monopoly trade, protected by the King, who, in alto- 
relief, is extending his right arm and shield over it. On the 
apex of the pediment is a statue of Britannia, On tbe east 
corner, Asia seated on a dromedary; hod, at the west, Europe 
on a horse: all these figures are very excellent. The basement 
is truly proportioned, and tuo windows are arched, but the 
windows above are not arched. The cornice of the wings is 
altogether incorrect; for the keystones of the basement 
wiudows are richly adorned, whilst the cornice is absolutely 
Tuscan. The principal entrance under the portico, has a hand- 
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some pediment over it, mud two windows on each side. Bri¬ 
tannia and Liberty at* seen embracing' each other4 while, on 
one side, Mercury, accompanied by navigation r is intKoducing 
Asia; and on tbe other,Order, Religion,' wad Justice, appear 
attended by tbe Gity Barge, Integrity and Justice, In tbe east 
angle is tbe Ganges, and 4a tbe west tbe -Thames, Themie- 
rior of the India House is well worth visiting. A stranger may 
see a great part of it without expense, and much of the rest by 
a douceur to one of the porters, or by a bare to one of tbe 
directors. 

The extent of the India House is so great, and the passages 
so numerous, that it requires some care in a stranger to avoid 
travelling east when he wishes to go west. From tlft Hall, a long 
passage extends southward, on the left side of which are several 
apartments, occupied by clerks and their desks: this passage 
terminates in a court, the sides of which are offices of various 
designations: in this court there lies two of Tippoo’s long brass 
guns, the muzzles of which are heads of tigers, extremely well 
executed. On the right of tbe entry is the grand court-room, a 
most superb apartment; it is well lighted, and elegantly fitted 
up; the east wall is almost covered by tbe chimney piece of 
fibe white marble; two caryatides of statuary, on pedestals of 
veined marble, richly ornamented, support the cornice, which, 
with the brackets and other sculptures, are white; directly 
over the fire-place there is a tablet of ^vhite marble, which has 
on it a design in bas-relief; Britannia sitting on a globe, uuder 
a rock on tbe sea-shore, looking eastward ; her right arm lean¬ 
ing qn a shield, with the union cross, holding a trident in her 
left hand ; her head adorned with a rostral crown ; emblems of 
sovereignty and victory at sea: behind Britannia, two bay*— 
one leaning on a cornucopia, looking up to her, and the other 
playing with the riches flowing from it; emblems of the,ad¬ 
vantages that accrue from trade and navigation to posterity; 
before Britannia are three female figures, representing India, 
Asia,and Africa; India, respectfully bowing, presents a casket 
of jewels, which she opsus with ope hand, and discovers a 
siting of diamonds hanging down; Asia holds in her right 
hand an incense pot, denoting tbe rich spices and gums of the 
country; and, in her left, the bridle of a camel, a beast of bur- 
then ! Africa, as a by-standcr, her head covered with the spoils 
of an elephant, her right hand inactive, and her left on the 
head of a lion. Near the shore, an old river god, representing 
the river Thames, his head covered with flags; in his right band 
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(wherewith he leans on an urn pouring out water), holding a 
rudder, to denote a navigable river, and In till left a cornucopia, 
to intimate the riche* heconveyt; at'a distonce, a man cording 
a bale of goods ; ship* going off to »e*. Over Hie whole are 
placed the arms of the company, with elegant stuccoed orna¬ 
ments on each side.' On tile right and left of the chimney are 
doom with handsome frames and circular pediments, over them 
festoons in stucco, and above, panels containing pictures of Fort 
St George and Bombay. Tbe centre of the north wall is oc¬ 
cupied by a large folding door of polished mahogany, Corinthian 
columns, and appropriate enrichments; on either side are 
mirrors decorated with white and gold; the spaces above the 
glasses are adorned with mathematical instruments; the panels 
contain paintfhgs of St. Helena and the Cape of Good Hope. 
On the west wall, there is a grand, portico of the Corinthian 
order; and. under it an elegant elock; on each side there are 
glasses and ornaments corresponding with those in the north 
wall—the pictures are Fort William and Tellicherry. The 
south side has two ranges of windows, the upper smaller than 
the lower. The architrave, frieze, and cornice are in very good 
proportion; the ornaments of the coiling are shells combined 
with scrolls; tbe floor is covered, quite to the walls, with ms 
Uncommonly fine Turkey carpet. Tho south-east door opens 
into a smaller committee room, and tho great north door opens 
to the Old Sale Room. • 

The Old Sale Room has its west end circular, and over the 
chair there is a sky-light; tho wall has three niches, which 
contain marble statues of Lawrence, Clive, and Pococke in 
'Roman habits, dated 1704; further, on the side wall, is an ex¬ 
cellent statue of Coote, Dated 1708. He is represented in his 
regimentals; thus, the age and nation in,which he. lived is indi¬ 
cated, but, when the trio are put ,up to the hammer, they may 
be said as Romans, as patriots, or as plunderers. A very con¬ 
siderable number of steps ascend eastward, for the accommo¬ 
dation of bidders. Oh the platform, at the top, is a Doric colo- 
nade; tbe inter-colurhniations are guarded by balustrades. 
This room receives additional light flora several windows on 
the north side. 

The small committee room contains a very beautiful marble 
chimney-piece, over which hangs a very excellent portrait of 
Lawrence ia his military dress by Reynolds. 

The committee of Correspondence room is large. On the 
west side there is a hahdsorau inlaid marble chimney-piecc. on 
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the rigM there n a good portrait or Cornwallis in a general'# 
uafflwm> ttndon the lelt/a ridftfcf sized ^ictard V f ftsirtinrgt the 
tyrant.' On tile e«Sf tftftreftrefhree windows Wftftdiitfufiif tops, 
»&<! entbe pJeify betwftefclAeto, tttagniffeeiif nfirlferi. fit the 
iterth^eitth there i* ftbun&bhwdifcl/^^^ a fine 

orrtfcefoof, Id fctio#* ’fcfttttf frttaf quarter thewi^blbWtf, tb- 
ftritli WftNtflfc m 'ltotf cuHbus brackhfe, it pfeflito 6t a 
nabob, attdttwtrftufc globes; ob the sontfi wall tititte fir'd pot- 
tsaitof the nabob at Ar tot ; the gorgeous pictures of the nabobs 
flsftie a’ strongcontrast with that of Warren Hastings in & plain 
dfesst The fallowing picture# Were painted by Mr. Whrd, and 
they torn# a series of interesting’ specimens of Indian architec¬ 
ture, which possesses an air of grand simplicity,jnot unworthy 
the study of ihodttrn builders—Trichinopofy, Viri-mallT, Cliil- 
liiubtum/MadUra, Tappa-colum, Mausoleum, Seringham, Pa¬ 
goda, Choultries. 

Aft this east end Of the building a New Sate Room has been 
greeted, it is lighted from the ceiling. This room is heavy, it 
has ’piasters and paintings emblematic of the commercial cha- 
iNataf.of the Company: it is worth seeing; indeed, it mayjustly 
be considered as one of the curiosities of the metropolis. 

The uppijr part of the India Rouse contains nothing worthy 
of description* The western wing of the building contains 
the library* had the museum. The library is one vast room 
in which an astonishing number of hooks arc deposited ; 
they'are ranged in presses which* project into tho midst 
of 'the room; it contains an unparalleled collection of 
manuscripts in all the oriental languages; many of them arc* 
illuminated with historical and mythological drawings exe¬ 
cuted in the most brilliant colours,"and heightened with, 
gold; among them is Tippoo’s own copy of the Koran, a book 
which certaittly might how be restored to his family. Hero also, 
are many volumes of Indiandraw’itigl; an extensive collection 
of Chinese printed books; and i copy of every European publi¬ 
cation concerningAsia. The library is ornamented with busts of 
Hastings and Onme, and with ft line portrait of Futty-ali, the 
tthahof Persia. A very restricted access is occasionally procured 
by an Orientalist or two to the Oriental manuscripts; but the 
Library of European books is quite inaccessible; it is public 
property but kept quite private. 

The Museum contains many curiously sculptured representa¬ 
tions of the Hindoo deities; bricks Q’om the banks of the 
Euphrates, on which the nail headed characters of Persepoli* 
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ere Insefibed| mswy fewflifo* <N» S«vs£*l»f*»> especially 
the ftnudaSdsi* goidfbdtstoOl, carpet, mantle, and armoorof 
TtpP^9 VItew beautifiri models o t Chineserock-work, fcc», in 
wood. ifprjr, silver, dai mother of pearl ; paintigrby Daoiell; 
anil numerous aftMes of interest from Mia sadCbiaa; 
it aboundshi ©neetalcuriosilies of every description; Lfye direc¬ 
tors, grant tickets of admission, by means ef mldeh their friend* 
cause* those curiosities, on Saturdays, for a trifling donation to 
tli attendants. ip proof of the extreme impropriety of cou- 
tiouidg to employ the India directors as the curators and conser¬ 
vators of a National Museum, we cannot forbear to remind the 
nation that the Dareic is the most rare ancient geld coin that 
has come dOwfti to us moderns; two only are known to he pee* 
served ; one of these was in the eollectide of coinabeloegtag 
to the kings of Prance, and the other is in the British Mesepm; 
however, on the bank of a river, in the province of Benares,**! 
earthen pot was found buried, which contained no lest thad 
one hundred and seventy two Oareica. Warren Hastlngtseni 
them as a present to the directors of the Bast India Company ; 
he thought that hewaskraaking to his masters the most mag¬ 
nificent present that he might ever have it to his power to send 
them ; bat when he returned to England he had the extreme 
mortification 16 find that ftiey had consigned all these inestimable 
Dareics to the melting pot. M present the India House contains 
an invaluable collection of Indian coins; while Charles Grant 
dreams about removing them, they are in jeopardy of being sent 
yver to the crucible of some of his brother Bob’s jew friends in 
St. Mary Axe, for augmenting the guarantee fund, and thereby 
raising the price of India Stock. After the directors have 
melted down the corns, medals, ores. &c!, then there will be a 
cry of pity, and an indignant exclamation of shame 1 but cer¬ 
tainly they will never cease to gather ug the plunder of nations, 
and to apply tl without reserve to their^pwn use: they must be 
rc formed,*—annihilated. 


TUB RAJLPOOTNl BRIDE. 

, ,(Cos<MV«t /torn N*. 48, page 41ft.) 

One,mowing the father and daughter ware as usual enjoying 
together the plea>ures of the chase, when they were separated 
as before. A boar having started from a thicket, was instantly 
pursued by the bold hup tress. The animal was large, power¬ 
ful, and greatly excited by a slight wound which it bad received 
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in the shoulder XronpaoeoUhe sbikarries, whefa it had imme¬ 
diately charged awl disabled. The Wannied Rs^pootni foar- 
tessly approached tjbe enemy; it instantly timed* *tanck her 
horse io the dank* aad,plougbiog up tbeflesh, Inidtheribs 
bare. She, hewpver,*cteU*eredher spear with unerring pusci; 
sipu, forangit*twough the boar’s body ;-rthe savage beast 
mlied upon the. plaid aatf aspired. This was a deed of prowess 
tfaetwopld have done hoooar to any masculine arm. While 
she was breathing her wounded steedtfcor this rough encoun¬ 
ter, a horseman suddenly emerged from the thicket* cause up 
to the fair vanquisher, dismounted, placed her upon his own 
fiery course?, sprang op before* her* then* pressing, bis heels 
against the sides of his faithful Arab, plunged into the jungle in 
the sight of her father and.his numerous attendants. It was the 
Rahtore; there was no mistaking him. Vain was pursuit, for 
the fugitives were at a distance, and soon disappeared amid 
the thick recesses of the forest. 

The venerable H&ra returned from the chase imprecating 
curses on. his child, and vowing the most deadly vengeance 
against,her audacious paramour. The |overs # when they thought 
themselves beyond the reach of pursuit, slackened their speed 
and proceeded leisurely towards the R&htore's abode. Imme¬ 
diately upon his return, the bereaved father summoned his fol¬ 
lowers to avenge the abduction of his daughter. His faithful 
Rajpoots were ready at bis call, and upwards of three hundred 
men stood before him to rescue his child and inflict a signal 
punishment upon her raVUher. The old man prepared to march 
with thodawu, every dark, passion uf his soul boiling like a 
lava flood within him. All those*feelings which a.fierce sense 
of injury now wrung from hisue relenting nature, were, concen¬ 
trated into one absorbing impulse of revenge. He. had no energy 
but for hatred and vengeance, and the sullen calmness ..with 
which he prepared to execute ^their ruthless injunctions, at once 
betrayed the intensity "hi his*savage purpose.. With the foil 
blight of his passions upon Mm, he proceeded to the temple of 
his divinity and lay the. propitiatory sacrifice upon the unhal¬ 
lowed altar. It was an oblation too sanguinary to be accepted 
by a just and merciful God—the smoke of his incense ascended 
itOtr beyond the gorgeous domeofMs desecrated sanetdary. The 
officiating Arab min, however, as the vicarious minister of the 
flgjly to whom the sacrifice was presented accepted the sup¬ 
pliant’* offering, giving him assurance of success, upon which 
the spiritual tribute was doubled, the unholy worshipper then 
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his charger, he proceeded in silence ai the head of his followers 
to^rierda iheahodo M bteJiefedite*y,tee^ idi»4i»|»iwj»ee of re- 
venge rendered the journey long and distasteful* A raven 
perehodupoa atreeen tbefoadiidev 4 f he passed* presented an 
unfavourable omen ; uevertheloss.assujred by the, promise* of 
the Brahmin, he Interpreted! tin bis own favour end tethe p*e- 
judioe of him by whamhobad been so grievously wrenged* 
Ills sou) was perched withe thirst which nothing but the blood 
of hUenemycould appease# Halting his little troop after sum* 
set under a large grove of trees,, he ordered them to refresh 
themselves with food and rest and waited impatiently lot 
the dawn. The night was. calm, but deepened by ibe shadow* 
of the surrounding groves The scene “suited the gloomy 
habit of his soul,’* which was at sombre as the prospect mmm^ 
diately around him. Nature at length gave way,and, even 
iimfcr the inflictions of bit.own fiercer.passions, bo slept. Tim 
moon rose* and traversed*tho*bIue plains of heaven like a fair 
angel of light, heralded b^.stars and embracing in her retinue 
the glories of a universe; while the wretched mortal who lay 
slumbering beneath the influence of her gentle effulgence saw 
rib thing but the gloom within—was awake to nothing but the 
darkness of his own blighted spirit. 

Meanwhile, at the Rahtore’s dwelling all was harmony and 
rejoieing. Tho bridal feast was prepared; the bride and bride¬ 
groom bad ratified the compact to which* theirhearts had been 
mutually pledged. They looked abroad Into the dear calm sky, 
and hailed the celestial presence which seemed, to their glow¬ 
ing fancies to smile upon their union. Their hearts were buoyant; 
the sounds of mirth and congratulation were in their oars. The 
neighbours had assembled; the tomtom,* tb* sittar,t the *a * 
rinds,3: tho kurtaul,% the *ari»gce,(| were uniting their harmo¬ 
nies in order to animate the guests. The voice of joy was in tho 
feast, when it was interrupted by intelligence that the Hara 

* Drum. «f- CStMtsr. J Violin. , § C> mimic. 
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chief was approaching toavenge the pj* of MddCUffhter.' Tike 
banquet Wo* abruilysdspeDderf, abdwrtbduf W moment’s 
delay the Rahtore mm&erod bis f^NM' 
but resolute ; they did bet amount to more thah a h ttl i ldr to d fiad 
fifty men; oev#rtb«le«,Tfceir brave ‘kid# sffrifok cidtttbmtbe 
cbcountet, a* nevtir de^nea^-bm^ ^ t^w r ' 

tl^dcUV^iW him;—with Mm death i» ilaty f^ifc r ^ ttf 
disgrace,; '’ *.- • ’ *' 

Tfie young bridegroom did net give the enemy tfafte id let* 
him by surprise, bet, sallying forth; accompanied byhis Ml 
yet determined band, resolved to fight to the list it defence of 
his honour and of bis wife, w bo cheered him oti hb departbre, 
bidding him a prosperous issue, aad addiog, that she wotiftihave 
ttie pile prepaid in ease of bis defeat She gaVe him her parting 
henedictioo. and said, with snbdned emotion, *' Should thy dis¬ 
comfiture be, the decree of the Sternal; thy kooI shaft dot oc¬ 
cupy the sWerga-bowem alone—thy stta* will accompany thee 
to the abodes of tbe brave.** He departed with the mosfdeadly 
rereives. Tbe advene parties met; the encoftnter was tre- 
mjwxiott*; there was no shrinking, neither merry felt nor 
gpertor given-revenge was the cry arid death the issue. The 
weight of numbers was on the side of tbe Hart; but theed- 
vantage of proWess on that of the Rahtore; stiH nothing could 
Withstand such fearful odds as two to one,‘ especially where 
both sides were proverbially bravq, The bereaved father, 
panting for vengeance, fought bis adversary through the thickest 
of |he fight, add at length they met. There was a deadly de¬ 
liberation m tbe aspect of bottii and the conflict wa£ proportion- 
ably stubborn; but the declining strength of age was no match 
for tjje undimioished vigouVhsf youth. The Kara was struck 
down by a blow from his adversary’s sabre V fortunately his 
quilted tunic resisted the stroke sufficiently fo proteci his 4»ody 
from a fetal incision. The Rahtore, whefi he sawfik (bepros- 
tnrte before him, remembering that he #ak : thefether of his 
bride, forebore to repeat the bidw. Quitting his vanquished 
enemy, he plunged iuto the tllekestof the fight, where his sword 
did.signal execution; but h&ntamben momentarily diminished. 
It was clear that they must be finally overpowered; yet they 
maintained the unequal contest with unflinching constancy. 

A' hundred and eighty of the enemy had fallen * they never¬ 
theless stilt retained an overwhelming majority. Upwards of 
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dispirited, inte the oeighbo«ring fore»l 6*,:w*l ft®|d1jy 
remorse ejt the idee of having survived a c^t in wMit'ill 
Bis companions had obtained the' soldier's 
glorious death on the field of battle, whilst he efii '&&&&&, 
into the covert, under the veil of darVaeass, lilco a 
of prey, as if Ip avoid a foe from whom death woutdbowbtfb 
boon. At first his thought* were so many goads tSiC irritated, 
to an insupportable degree, the lacerations of hii 
but, in proportion as these paroxysms gave way to caUrfiMb- 
tion,he seemed to rise' above hie .condition and to 
with new energies. He fo)t his son! on a sudden expahdWfth 
the contemplation of some mighty enterprise, and while ifefy 
nerve within |»is quivering frame seeped newly strung, h£ tit¬ 
tered, in the vebemence*of bis excited feelings, a deep hoarse 
vow of vengeance. At this moment a lien crossed hii path in 
* the clear moonlight. It appeared to be ominous of his fdtare 
destiny* " Now/’ thought he, “ here is the representative' of 
my deadliest .enemy. *1 will attack the monster with my sWord, 
and, iff destroy Ism, it will he the pledge of my future revenge 
on Jbe man to whom I owe a death. If I perish In the encounter, 
it will be a fortunate release at once Jhb«i misery and disgrace." 

He wasarmed with.a conical shield, which was strengthened 


by a thick brass boss, projecting from the centre, and termi¬ 
nating in a blunt point. Raising bis bpavy tulwar, he undeent- 
ediy approached the* lien', which had by this time manifested 
symptoms of hostility to fearfully indicative of its deadly inten¬ 
tions. its head was slightly depressed; its eyes glared with 
appalling ferocity; it licked its quavering chaps, opening eVery 
now and then its vast mouth as if to show the formidable wea¬ 
pons with which its^aws were armed. The Rahtore, nothing 
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nated bo sastrously for 2>»n?. There w$s a wmgM upon his 

H ? w *} ' 1 * <' ij X *fc ** * jw 4*^jP*np * v 1 * 
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to mea| ,6er. Wben.be reached thel 


ppeyipusday had resounded, with the bridfd Xeslivity, J)g found*, 
thedopr>arred,and was thusden|e<j(entrance to 
Thlo^iQg that this mi-ht have beexi 'doqe iu oider tp prevent 
surprise fromthe enemy, he knocked with a detormined hut 
trembling hand, He who had fearlessly braved death in its 
rnostappalling forms, cowered beforo the anticipated ipdjgna- 
tion of a woman. As the door Jeas not opened, ho strode upon. 
itwMhthehilt of his scimitar. . 

“Who knocks?'’ calmly asked avoice from within, which 
he instantly. recognised, and his h ea ^ thrjllojd vjriih ,thq tep(ior- 
est emotiona 

# Thy bridegroom, my sita,” .he rqplCed with , the energy of 
a wakfned passion," open, apd bid him welcome.*' ‘ f 

/.‘Hah ! how went the battle ?” enquircd thq |tajpoottii in 
the same ; unimpassioned but?somewbat stern tone, that scut, a, 
cold chiU through tbe whole mass of his*blood. ... . f< 

“ Against us. I alone am Toft to tell ,the sad tale of dvjT*'at. ; 
Eyery Rahtore, saw myself, lies upou the bloody fluid. 
in truth, a contest of examination. , Secjug that all was Jolt. 

I saved* worthless life for thy sake. ,Qpea,love.” 

“ To whom?** . . , 

‘S/£|^hi»band.” .. , r , 

“.I have ponc, be perished’on the bloody field from vyhicl* 
thongs ignobly flpd. He,, never would have returned ip 1 *, 
wilh vintpry oD his brow. 1 ' 

“ JJto&t thou dfcny me, sita 1 thy bridegroom of yesterday— 
thy champion for everI" , 

“ He who called me bride, has taken hisdraught of the am- 
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even fi&lsetictt^otifd ndfc’tobdtk- Site itigtoatised bh» vtflto 
the n*ate*bf coward; Hie refirsed lilna adrtd&arice -Hf : 'Wj8«^ 
Sente; toe denied thathe any long # retained ahtnfi«itoid#w& > 
her affections; shescornOd, »hr rejefeted fcim. She htotilfeei 
of a sacrifice, kbd the itobst fektfnt apprehentiohi hs-|a*Kertl^ 
possession ofhismihd. lleknbw her retired W-^ 

pose, hifer lincoMprisfng iWRooi 6t honbttr,W ieHL_.__ __ 

suffering, herh%h a&todf'cdhjugat obligations ,*HA 'Ittjftm- 
pnlosityin adhering^# the most rigid observance! Whitoi6<S&tbhi 
had, as'it were, sanctified among' theoasie of wbito if'ww^r 
pride to bed member. Dreading* the feaifdl inihoirt df herWfirdS, 
and knowing- the arastoretjprit of her deteftmna$bn,he stfhck 
again fiercely on the door with his shield, at the samblirtideh- 
treafing, fo a tone of the most patheife persbastohi ttati she 
would immediately admit him. She did not cohfietofcfidWfbS- 
’ pty. tn the deSpOratidfi of his mental agony, he fhpeatedthe 
stroke with all hfsihigfct; end such was the {forcei bf ihe WoW 
that the door flew opdnaaif an engine had bebn dfoddtedagainst 
it. Rttshing instilntiy lntO tlio hods#, withalookof VrSraln 
qairy, he saw not the object of his Icafbfr. The apartment in 
which the briefa! festivity had been heW was ddserdsd/ and his 
heart throbbedHeavifyusa most horrible ^rdsehthheht passed 
darkly' across his mind. f 

He passed into a second chamber; tjie mistress Vras notthere. 
Her maidens were id* tears. He inqhitbdf with an expression 
of agonfidhg apprebefisiOft, where#as bis beloved. 'They 
pointed distractedly Jtowas ds an enclosure at the back of the 
house, maintaining an dminous sitetfee. fie (few to the spot, 
and found alt his'worst feats most awfully Verified. 


--to'; 


+ Tbs cup of i 09 mortality. 




W 8 Tk* R<vpwt** JS+id$. 

Immediately upon herhusbasd’s departure for tine field. Hi# 
untagtpy bride had ordered the pile*** be (dMififiifiM de- 
tetmfastioa of sacrifato|!iaijialf upon if* according *'the 
#»tea* of hm-mm* tdmM the object of ber tet»def*StT attach¬ 
ment perish iutbeenenuoter. -She knew tbe ditparity of num¬ 
bers betweenthe .lattlite- parties, end was* fhfttfon, pooled 
for the wept.: ’JEhen the distracted bridegroom entered the 
eaeteiffHW hewbfcb hie devoted sHe had erected IbtfeMidpHe, 
wfebo .ftOtyeiaed couateoanoeaad hurting heart he beheld her 
already upantbetomug fabric. The flsmeswere rapidly ai- 
<*nding to do the work of death. W hile she afoed meet and un- 
dctteted mtb an oxprewlfo of stow de tenwnstjoneo her coun¬ 
tenance that absolutely appalled, him, Her e^e^ieaafed With 
aportentous energy, and ait he, entered watri voted upon him 
witba look of withering acorn. Her clothe* wen already on fire, 
and her limb* dreadfully scorched, jet the stirred not# muscle; 
her. whole heme seemed fixed hike a rock amid the desert upon 
Which the lightning* flash with harmless impetuosity. The 
^ahiote epproached her hurriedly, hut she raised her arm* for- 
hhkUaghis advance. He was in a moment riveted to.the spot. 
Hedared act interrupt the voluntary sacrifice to which she was 
new. submitting. Her eye moved not from him, and .never for a 
moment relaxed its expression of indignant disdain. 

My tins,time.the fire had made dreadfjgf inroads upon her 
lovely .frame; still she discovered hot. the slightest indication of 
an agony too intense god tumble for ffescription. Her features 
maintained the same fearful immobility. In efew moments her 
Ipgs gave way end she fellepoaher knees, the flames entirely’ 
encircling her. Every now and then,however, a gnst of wind 
blow tbedrefrom its viciim, sod discovered, her for an instant 
with the same expression^ lofty indignation, marked in every 
lineament of her majestic countenance. The skin of her apnebarst 
and curied op like a aesoll of parchment $ the.tineas snajJped, 
hut she looked upon the havoc, which thoftame* were , .making 
upon her beautiful body with a smile of bitter derision, as ifshe 
defied their power to inflict suffering. . At length her eyesap- 
puptedte-start from their sockefe; she foil backward info tbe 
yapps, aasia period waspitt at once to her heroism and tor 

***»%'■ 

^miserable Rabtore webbed beside Om.|#e until her 
body was completely consumed, when he gathered the ashes 
together, and placing them in a jar, deposited it on the hearth 
of the apartment which had been the scene of the marriage 



««< dark m ^ 

«^]i*>4SA *i* * <« Ins ew» more <p 

tbM*e*t serenade ef v ti» bottmM 1 which 
the d*y*of hfejoy., *Mti»My *b»ngb tiw j«n*u, 

like* tigerhifkingJbrlteproy, leal be sbonid be.ehseme4lg 
any of the-ewany’s mMU. He atteagibgaiaed the tent of his 
mortal adversary, who Wku i©ngh«bed «* dtidrttiMHfr 
the fatigu—qftbatwm gmnwy tiay. * - '"-^ '’• '*"'* 

Tbe JUbtore. covered by thedarkimes, reaped thfreymafeg 
of the teat, which was negligently guarded* a* il wm kmmm 
that the adverse party had been cat of to aman, and tbeirchief 
was even supposed to be among thetlain. he (mk) oolmy# 1 
dimeeW-all was atilt* as death. He entered. dim ,$m& 
which threw a heavy achroous light around, wasiwM^ei 
the growd, near which ley the Hitsabief (^sir t hitiah^f 
and coveted with a common palate pore. * A sardonic Smite 
pasaaf over the coavuiaed features of the Rahtoreas hegnaad 
upon the prostrate form before hint. Withdrawing his ayes hr 
a moment from h ^victim, an expiration of the deepest bitter* 
ness slowly escaped from fti* labouring besom, lie dtfw his 
eword; it gleamed faintly in the laaqMigbi. He tore the ee* 
veringAom bis sleepingfoe, standing o ver him like an encaging 
•demon Ae whom the my of pity wontd ham been, at one* a 
mockery and a provocation. The old man started feoaa 
his sleep, instantly gmsped his sabre, hat me he eeatd raise 
his arm, he fell a headless trunk at the feet of the vindictive 
Rah tote. ■ , , 

The noise occasioned by this work «of dastmetkm waa haasd 


by the guards, who immediately rushed in. When they sew a 
Ibdpottt standing in the saffron robe, they bat too well knew 
what had been his purpose, and a single glance suttcedt© 
show how terribly he had accomplished it. He deiibem^iy 
bestrode the body of his prostrate enemy, and, darting a looks* 


'♦ WtarstitiKtetfrati «o tWmAvnfiAr, be d wtemlMmwIf te desth. 
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ietee defiance it! the intruders, pointed WUh a grim smile at 
the Peking corpse overwhich he wfe standing in ferocious tri¬ 
umph. The gu&lidsriiihsed forward ttf avenge flfedeath of 
their chief, andtfleRt^bre, iu the paroxysm ^desperation, 
toon laid! three' of them dead at his feet. His weapon was 
raised tbimftfelateanother victim, when he received a javelin 
ih the iefii^e antl^n de^d. 

ThbS^dttdfed thiS sanguinary feud 1 , of which many Instances 
ard reOofded e^hally terribfeln the annals of Rajpoot warfaro— 
t&lrientfrf Animal .‘ ■ “ ” ; 


tYHK COMPANY'S BORROWING SYSTEM IN INDIA. 
(A Memorandum made at Madras, after th^ ohoe of the 

Burmese War.) 

' The Company is borrowing ha India at 6 per cetit., and sentF- 
ing the specie to England at a considerable cost in money and 
he tfthev athOngh tht, motley might be borrowed' in England at 
aloWerrate of interest, atfd would not be subject to any charge 
for conveyance *, it would also be immediately available for tho 
purpose for which tt was borrowed. England readily lends 
WWtfcy tbSpain; to Mekicoyand to efery State; for England 
cohkfders the lending Of money to be a profitable trade; bat in 
the ckseOf British India, whet4 the lender aught to have Bri¬ 
tish Sectfrity/the English mbney-lendcr is denied the privilege 
of bidding for a toko ; loans foV British India are opened only in 
the markets of India t thepoHcy of inis expensive measure, is, 
that by bbrroWhig hr Indie the government of England pre¬ 
tends to-atdid responsibility, especially having regard lo tho 
chvy Wbdntttdta Will separate from England.' In every point 
of view, this motive 1^ extremely base; nud/like afl measures of 
SbW'fettanfttg; it is a very fals/policy : rVen With vegird only to 
its economy it will not stand the mere tost of figuresalready, 
*he enhanced interest has amounted to ttlore than’ the actual 
debt ; but, independent Of this, ttib lendferi are chiefly persons 
boifrandbred Within the irhltb<f kingdom, and btCWthemselves 
•etded ^within that kiiigdodff therefore, CvCn ’ when India 
iifpaMtes foom £ugland;-thef bdVa Creditors cannot be defrauded 
m^Et%lalid r ^t4thdtiV the tnostmaidifest injustice 16 her *>vfn 
peopferwnd injury to her own inhabitants, When India 
aepfcratet feom England’ the irtdfcmdebt v\ ill not be Wiped off 
the Company's books, but those books will merely be traus^ 
ferred to Xe&deah&ll; the inspection of (he books will show 
that the debt is a Loyalty Loan, and humanity to people within 
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ibe British IsM* **>* lo ** »*• #>?**• 

went* IMiaimTlw lt*im J-oyatUto wilt jertamly *»£*•*; 
hifled to Britain for their tojfblty in lending their money to their 

cs5Wt--« 

prin£ tb» MpiUH.t0f»DglW*d Of » «jfc 
of employment for fits moony,-***!, * ltW *** ®^ h •[ 

the capital oflndU from being employed in the purchase Of Nit 
and opium from the compandor inverted in the tNn^portter. 
vice* end in other branches where the stteeett of the pWMfc 
service wscitfially depends upon the energy of prlvatfe spe¬ 
culation, and which, in those channels, would have been em¬ 
ployed more beneficially for India than by being lent dwWtly 
to the Company, end being brought ini© competition with 
other portions of the capital of India which are lent to the 
company, indirectly, in the shape of ships hired to them, bad 
iroods provided for them. 

The merchants of India expected that the invasion Of Bwwah 
would omploy their ships and their funds. The war created 
employment for four million sterling of capital, which maybe 
considered as mercantile \ nearly alt of this money was derived 
from Calcutta; but at the very same moment, when the 
merchants* coffers, were podred out in equipping the various ex¬ 
peditions, the government itself stepped forward into the money 
market, and asked the constituents of the private banks in Cal* 
• cutta to lend mouey direct to the government to an indefinite 
extent. Thus, as soon as tho merchant had contracted to sup¬ 
ply the government*with ships and with stores, the same 
government embarrassed him, by causing bfs constituents to 
withdraw their old deposits from him, in order lo kod their 


motiey, in the shape of hard cash, direct to the government. The 
government actually caused a competition between those 
branches of its service which were supplied by contract and by 
privato adventure, and those which were directly administered 
in all their details* by the Company’s own purveyors fad 
ariUana; generally speaking,—between the maritime serried 
and the land service. Ihe immediate effect ol this um\i»c ami 
cruel competition tor money w as, that the merchants ot Calcutta, 
being engaged to supply ship# and stores Jo the government, 
were obliged to rela'gi the money whi< h bad been lent to them 
by their constituents,; and, in order to do so, they were obliged 
to pay for it whatever rate ot interest then oon*litueuff 
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considered 04p*Waleut t© the often mud# them by the 
govorament. In font, the merchants,- or rather contractors, 
being' deeply eng-effd wife Che government, were absolutely 
obliged to ©wlbid tfi*r government, which ignorantly attempted 
to withdrew . Crep them the .capital With which they Were ftrN 
flltiog the contracts into which they had entered. 

The sadden new demand for capital withdrew touch mfcmef 
(tom its former channel of employment; tnoeh had been {ok 
tested in metals* and such like durable staple imports; wuehr 
more had been invested id landed property in Catcntia; imports, 
hornet, and gromafs were offered for sale, and sold for wbat 
they would fetch; of course* all such property became greatly 
depreciated in value. The war soon took a most* un favourable 
aspect. It did not invite the natives to invest their capita! irj 
Calcutta. It was feared that the Burmese would invade Ben¬ 
gal anti plunder Calcutta. The massacre at Barack pore was 
butt the first panic of a long continued series of alarms, which, 
after they had passed over, appeared too ridiculous and un¬ 
founded for serious attention. Indeed, the- origin of these false 
alarms may be traced far back ; they were the guilty tears of a 
weak and wicked system of government, always alive to its 
own crimes, and aware of ifs own- real weakness. The Indian 
irovernmeat always has been aw alarmist government, with 
regard to ill own troops* subjec t, allies, and neighbours, and 
even wrtfr regard to- its own countryme/i; it was alarmed at in~ 
ted open or rival traders* then it said that the missionaries had 
caused the massacre at Vellore, and now it denounces the gen* 
tlemen of the press a* political incendiaries, and would impute 
to them every evil which has resulted from despotism in the 
Inst twenty years; the contagion of fear spread from the 
government to the people; the eoufidenee of the- people in 
the wisdom, humanity,- and prudence of the government, ym 
shaken, and therefore tfieir confidence in its stability was also 
shakeO ; the impression was that it would be destroyed j they 
could tee no adequate destroying power, but they looked on all 
sides for a destroyer—a deliverer. The imbecility, injustice, 
and! cruelty of the government made the people regard it as in¬ 
sane, and about to commit an act of self-destruction ; it had 
faded in provoking its own subjects and its own troop* to 
strangle it. Capital ceased to flow in from the surrounding 
native states; gold was buried; markets were depressed, and 
property was depreciated. The expenditure of the government 
was enormously increased, butmueh of it took place abroad, and 
the country was drained to supply the foreign war. Extraocdt- 
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any efjwwtkfell enthepdfroii* Implojyir fiMi; allthis 
money wn divined from fndid and sunk InBiratalr, Is peaoe, 
aod onder ordinary ^pe»«et«nee»i these persons woo*d have 
Iriten is India spending * pordos of (heir pay among to* 
people who contributed It, aadfending bode the remainder in¬ 
directly to those from Whom it woe originally drawn. Capital 
which would have drcelated in India was destroyed on the In* 
vision of Biroiah. If was expended in killing persons whose 
families became pensionets on India, and in tstlaing and in¬ 
validing others who had, therefore, to beeomu dead weights 
on India. 

A very short foreign expedition having caused the present 
system of lodbs to India to prodece so much injary to the 
government, and to those persons who most promptly and 
materially assisted the government; it is evident, that, 
in a war for existence, the effect of such a system of loans, 
would prove very destructive to the government. Every event 
that threatens the durability of the British government hi 
India, mast naturally depreciate the value of all their loans, 
made on the security of their territory in India alone. Bat 
whenever the British empire in India is felt to tremble, or oven 
when it is only seen to «piake, or suspected of fearing or 
doubting; then, the security which it offers for money lent in 
India is bad, or of doubtftil goodness; it is a security on which 
the native and the eolopist cannot possibly lend their money 
permanently; the thiok and thin adherents of Britain, that Is, 
the British officers in India alone can dare to lend on such n se¬ 
curity, but it is only by calculating upon Indemnification, in the 
event of the separation <ff India. The company avows a frau¬ 
dulent intention, and naturally has to pay the penalty doe on 
loss of character. Whenever the British government tn India 
is embarrassed, its own officers will compel it to guarantee alt 
the debts contracted by the British government in India 5 this 
step wilt necessarily be preliminary to the opening of any new 
loan. In any rime of trial or day of danger, the swindling 
attempt to borrow money for Britain; on the mere security of 
territory in India, would be, but the barefaced avowal of a de¬ 
liberately fraudulent speculation, and of course it would fail and 
prove, impracticable; however, the attempt would embarrass 
trade, and aggravate «#ery previous difficulty ecoasioned by the 
want of mobey and of credit In inch a day of trial, every loin 
made in India* even hr hen guaranteed by the British parlia¬ 
ment in the most explicit manner, must become liable to some 
degree of suspicion. 
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A ^ightiaterest debt injndiaattracts to itself foreign funds, 
which being invested, leayqathe scanty capital of liidia afloat 
for, investment in agriculture, manufactures,' and commerce. 
Thp lowering of the rate of interest on the public deblj iq lndia, 
causes .the foreign funds invented in that debt to be withdrawn; 
tbe ioss of a profitable employment of floating cash being taken 
from the banking houses, they are also obliged to feduqe, the 
rate of interest which they allow on deposits, and,lh» s ,compels 
the withdrawal of,foreign capital from them also. The foreign 
capital thus withdrawn from the government,, and from the 
private banks, is necessarily supplied by Indian capital, which 
is withdrawn from agriculture and other such employments, and 
invested in government securities. Thus, whenever the govern¬ 
ment reduces the rato of interest ou its debts, it forces, capital 
from India* India is so miserably poor, that it cannot be de¬ 
prived of any amount of capital, without manifest injury; yet, 
notwithstanding this very important consideration, the financial 
operations of the British government in India are sudden, fre¬ 
quent, violent, and extensive; the effect of them is irresistible 
and universal. Moreover, by means of the banks, the govern¬ 
ment influences the issue of paper in shape of notes and dis¬ 
counts ; the mints are also powerful instruments in the hand of 
the government; the government monopolies of salt and of 
opium, and the government sales of goods imported from 
London, all aid in placing the bankers of Calcutta very much in 
the grasp of the government, and in giving to the government 
a very unusual and improper degree of power over their pros¬ 
perity. Under a despotic and irresponsible government, which* 
lias so decided a controul over capital, jthe banker is obliged to 
be much more cautious than he need 'to be under a popular 
responsible goverment, which is confined to simple objects, and 
does not trade or interfere unnecessarily and tamper con¬ 
tinually with the money-market; and consequently capital TUelf 
is deprived of much of the value which it would have under a 
more .liberal government, under one which would aljow the 
capitalist to manufacture pnd import salt; to cultivate the poppy, 
and to export cheap and good opium. It is not insinuated that 
the profits of trade in India, are not great—-but merely that the 
employment of capital is not certain. At Constantinople, Al¬ 
giers, and Morocco, the Jew merchant often derives great profits 
from trade, but it is because the possession of his property, his 
family, and his life, is insecure. w 

Formerly India supplied Europe, America, and Africa, with 
calicoes, muslins, and chintz, &c., which were paid for in 
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bullion; but now India w&cOives from Eorop£,cdliee, muslin, 
and cliintx; hence so for the course of trade ft reversed, “fag* 
land has alsobeen borrowing many millions of moneyiu India, 
and has leftIt optional with the lenders to demand their interest, 
and the repayment of their principal in London, att he Wtfc'of hatf- 
a-crown for each rupee. The return to cash payments in Eng¬ 
land, the decreased means of export from India, and the increased 
import into India, have all combined to make the rupee worth 
less than Iwlf-a-crown, and therefore to cause every creditor to 
prefer payment of interest and principal in London. Payments 
being transferred from India to England, has diminished the de¬ 
mand for money in India, and at the same time choked the 
means of'remitting it to England; it has also withdrawn'from 
Ijidia much capital which would have been reinvested fn Indie, 
if the principal and interest of loans had been paid in India. 
Certainly, when the operation of thte optional clause, was felt 
by the company, and when it was found that it caused India Vo 
he drained of money, then a transfer loan ought to h4ve beeri 
opened at Leadenhall; but that would have been inconsistent 
with the honourable company’s avowed policy of swindling 
their creditors whenever they might be deprived of their terri¬ 
tories, and the parliament is not honest enough, or clear sighted 
enough to see the folly of such a mercenary and base policy. 
The consolidation of the debts of all the presidencies, has done 
much to put them on a fag footing, and to render it impossible 
that Britain should ever dare attempt to disown them under 
jiny poshible circumstance : the next step ought to be, to trans¬ 
fer them and all their management to London; and then, 
perhaps, it would be fount! right, to unite the Indian exchequer 
with the exchequer of England, of which in fact it has long 
been a branch. As long as India is absolutely under the sway 
of tlse parliament of the United Kingdom, so long ought its in¬ 
terests to be bound up as closely as possible with those of Britain. 

The option of paying off a debt, keeps down the value of if; 
it prevents it from ever rising much above the par at wbitft it is 
to be paid off. The lender should be Considered only as t^e 
purchaser of a perpetual irredeemable annuity; and whenever 
the Slate wished to buy that ariuuity, it >l,onld have to deal for 
it as any other purchaser. In this way the value of the annuity 
might rise much above the sum originally < f-'d for it, and with this 
view, the loan would ye made on favourable terms to the go¬ 
vernment. The company’s reserved right of paying off loans. 
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has been exercised » a vary ruinous npumer upon the company’s 
creditors, especially upon their own retired servants. 

The proper means for counteracting the burthensome effects 
of a national debt is So increase the wealth and, population of 
the country; with this view every agent should be employed, 
end every natural aid should be employed. If the debt is con¬ 
tracted in gold or in silver every encouragement should be given 
to the in cre as e , the abundance, and the cheap supply of that 
metal; no royalty duty should be exacted on its production, 
neither should there be any duty taken on its import, transit or 
export; there should not be any seniorage charged on coining 
it into the coin which the State has to pay to its own creditors. 
The State should keep clearly in view that it is under an obli¬ 
gation to pay to its creditors a certain specific coin, which can¬ 
not be converted into any other coin, much less superseded by 
an imaginary money; it ought to be considered as sacred, even 
In its quantum of alloy, and the uses to which it is applicable by 
law ought neither to be increased or diminished; it is only by 
ibis strictness that the interests of the creditor and those of the 
debtor can be rendered at all permanent and uniform. The 
practice of every State is to keep faith only to the letter of the 
Bond. The company has been especially politic in the manage¬ 
ment of its loans; every aperies of experiment and of trick has 
been tried to lighten the burthen of them; fortunately for the 
credit of the company, and of the interests of their creditors, the 
company’s own governors, counsellors, and secretaries, have 
been to deeply interested as lenders that they have opposed a 
resisting interest to the eiders of the company. 

The necessity of transfering the management of all the pnblie 
debts of India from Calcutta to Leadenhall cannot be too 
etrongly urged upon the people and governments of lodia and 
of England; but it will be long before any government will 
believe that honesty is'the best policy. 

The extension of paper-money to India, is a measure of too 
great importance for the present clumsy machinery of govern¬ 
ment to dare attempt. c Paper-money is a powerful instrument; 
iti the hands of a wise and virtuous government, it is a most be¬ 
neficial medium of circulation, and agent of intercourse; but 
the company would employ it only to drain ail specie from 
India. Private bankers require laws and institutions to protect 
them and their property, before they can have credit enough 
|or their notes to pass better than gold/. 



DIARY OF ji STATE PRISONER. 

(tb*ihMat'fi+m K».'45, paj/t 1st.) 

On the fourth of January, 1828, at four o’clock in the mom 
ing, I was obliged to sot oat on my march from Ramnad 
towards Madura; ! was guarded by four badge peons who were 
armed with swords and daggers, they were supported by « 
possee of village police watchmen armed with bludgeons. 
The road, as it is called, is merely the track of people travel¬ 
ling on foot. We frequently crossed the bed of the river, which 
was quite dry. The country through which we passed was 
well covered with villages; the lands were quite open, and, in 
most places, they had .been recently ploughed np; in some 
fields, Ihe dry-grains were quito ripe; we did not see any 
paddy; the fields of grain are strictly watched to prevent the 
depredations of cattle, and also those of birds and thieves. The 
Palmyra is the most common tree, it grows spontaneously in 
the most coarse and arid sands/ We passed a good deal of 
horned cattle, but no buffaloes, and only a few sheep end goats. 
On the whole, the country looked belter than I expected : it is 
level, cleared, cultivated, and healthy. The only merchandise 
we met with was half a dozen women laden with the shoots of 
the palmyra-nut, a very coarse article of food, for the supply of 
the niarkot at Ramnad, we met with two persons mounted on 
ponies of tho country, I conclude that they were Brahmins in 
the immediate service of*the government, for no other class of 
persons in this miserably poor country can afford to ride on 
Jheir journies. At eight o’clock in tho morning, the sun was 
so hot that we put up for the day in a Chuttrum, a very good 
building, close to a fine.lfirge tank full of water; which is St a 
little distance from the village of Chattimungalum. At noon’, 
the chief of my guards, gave me two rupees, which they said 
was the sum which the company allowed me as a prisoner for 
a march of four days, being at the rate of half a rupee per diem. 

I returned the two rupees to the company. At three o'clock, 
iu the afternoon, we continued our march ; and, at eight o'clock, 
we arrived at the town of Permagoody* where wc were lodged 
in the police office Tor the night. The officers and servants of. 
police were employed with their accounts in the office, until 
after nine o'clock; their" behaviour towards me, was whal I 
was accustomed to. The peons who guarded me gave them 
their cne, and set them the example of insulting and annoying 
me in every manner in*their power, injudia, at all times, a 
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foreign white tyrant is at best a (air object for ridicule* at 
present, 1 am privileged to see thife, with even less restraint 
than 1 saw it, when l was in Persia; for, just now, the tyrant 
of the country commands his slaves to let loose all their rag6 on 
one of their tyrants. Their own wish naturally must be, that, 
every while man was driven through the country by black men 
with swords in their hands, just as they are now driving me 
through the country. We reprobate the cruelties which Tipptoo 
inflicted on those foreign invaders of liis country, Iris throne, and 
Ikis life, whom he captured in war; but, as far as the company 
dares, at this moment, it is applying the exact system of Tippoo 
So me. The company’s collector by his fair professions in¬ 
veigled me into the country ; by his lies he swindled me, and 
when I resisted his frauds and impositions, the Board of Reve¬ 
nue pledged its word, that it would protect me against him, 
** because 1 had improved those branches of revenue” in which 
X hud been snared. 

In the town of Permagoody the houses are built merely of 
mud, but sometimes they are faced with brick; very many of 
these mud-walled cottages are covered with tiles, for thatch 
appears to be scarce. The first time I passed through Perma¬ 
goody, it struck mo that the inhabitants of the town, appeared 
to be in more easy circumstances than those of any other' 
heathen town in the Ramnad country which 1 have visited, and, 
1 still think the same; they are industrious and clever weavers 
and dyers; the women take an active part in these trades, and 
they are covered with a profusion of heathenish rings, collars, 
bracelets, anklets, and other ornaments, most of which appear 
to be of gold, many of considerable^ weight, Permagoody is 
the seal of a District-Ameen, whose Court seems to be full of 
business This may be an advantage to the towns-pcoplo 
by facilitating the recovery of debts, and by checking the 
revenue police officers »n some slight degree; for the Ameen is 
not connected with the Fiscal, but only with the zillah Judge, 
and in seeking for his own master's favour, he might chance to 
tell of some of the most glaring outrages committed by the po¬ 
lice servants.- 1 

On Satarday, the 6th, a little before sun-rise, we started from 
Permagoody, leaving the town, the fields we passed had good 
high well constructed mud walls; by the side of the river there 
were some water courses and some reservoirs, but all these 
water-works for irrigating the fields were of the most temporary 
nature V the bed o%the river was dry, except in one place 
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where the water stood pool. Water-works should occupy 
a large portion of the attention of a government whish has 
seised on .all the land of the country, and which receives, as 
-tiie rent of its land, a half of the annual produce of the whole 
^country. The land seems good, Palmyra-trees grow well on 
the margin of the river; from their numbers, compared with 
other trees, I suppose they must be the most productive species 
of tree in this part of the country; they seem generally to bp 
quite stripped of their leaves for writing open, and for the co¬ 
vering of houses, &c.; I do not think that toddy is drawn from 
nny of them here about, although this is the season for toddy. 
Cocoa-nut trees are rare, and the farther we recede from the sea 
the smaller tho nuts become; some of the cocoa-nuts here aro 
very small, just like the cocoa-nuts of the Laccadives. Timber 
and other trees are not scarce* there is some open jungle on 
sands and on rotten stone rocks. Sorao of the fields were 
planted very regularly, others were being ploughed up; the 
paddy was two feet high; in some of the fields of tobacco they 
were transplanting it, and in other fields the plant was half 
grown. The road, in many parts is bounded by banks -of mod, 
on a straight lino cut through the jungle; so that it really 
-looks something like the highway of a civilized country; a 
great part of the road is on a fine binding gravelly soil, offer¬ 
ing vory fit materials for igaking a durable hard road, but the 
road itself has not had a hoe applied to it. In this part of India, 
the land is level, and, (Turing the greater part of the year, the 
beds of the rivers are quite dry; therefore, here, under the exist- 
‘ ing system of the misrule and mal-administration of public affairs 
by the company, it is a good thing for the people, that the go¬ 
vernment totally neglects the making of roads; however, in 
other parts of India, where the country ,i« more difficult to 
travel over, the government should pay some degree of atten¬ 
tion to the construction of roads, an* wherever the rivers are 
deep or rapid, even the company might apply some of its own 
extravagant mis-management to throwing bridges over the 
most frequented passages. A few ropes would almost connect 
the Island of Ramiseram with the continent, and savo themn- 
nu&I lacs of pilgrims frpm much exposure and suffering; brtr- 
throughout the whole country, t he means of inter-communica¬ 
tion are in the worst possible sl:.te; the government ferries are 
earthen-pots, such as a traveller would expect to find only near 
kraal of micivilised'Hottentots: the government bridges over 
iinccc ditches seldom stands two monsoons; and the govern- 
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meftt roadi thrown over level paddy-fields arp washed away by 
the good shower of rain that falls. The deepening of the 
passage between Ramisefam island and the continent, might 
very easily, speedily, and cheaply be effected; but, if ever the 
existing government of the British empire in India does' more 
than estimate that, or any other public work in India, which 
would cost 20,000f., then, the seven wonders will be rivalled, 
for a mercenary company of monopolists will have undertaken 
an bet of self-denial; the directors will have made up their 
nfinds to forbear pocketing a portion of the crop of India; they 
will have resolved to allow the people of India to glean their 
own fields, after the company has carted away the crop. 

1 was heated and tired, but the guard continued to drive me 
along until noon,when we arrived at the village of Managoody, 
which lies half-way between the cities of Ramnad and Madura; 
here, again, as usual I was imprisoned in the police-office. As 
soon as we arrived, the badged police officers of my guard 
hurried the naked village watchmen for the headman, account¬ 
ant and other police officers of the village; and as soon as they 
appeared, they ordered them in the most peremptory manner to 
bring a supply of firewood, milk, eggs, fowls, cocoa-nuts, &c. 
The village was kept on the alert half the day : the village 
officers were brow-beateii and scolded, the watchmen were 
kept running about and threatened, and the villagers were 
forced to neglect their own affairs, tq part with their property 
at less than its value, and to suffer some good hearty lacings 
about their naked legs. 1 had whatever supplies 1 wanted, and r 
my servauts paid for them—not direct to the villagers, but 
through the hands of the police peoosi who took receipts from 
tho villagers. We expended about sixpence. This system of 
purveyance is indeed a vile system. It is not without reason 
that tho villagers abhor the very idea of supplying the officers 
and other gentlemen who reside in,the country, and who travel 
through it; fora favourite fowl cannot possibly be kept, when¬ 
ever demanded it must b»* given up at the company's own price; 
indeed, without payment; even the law of purvey merely di¬ 
rects that the villager sdiall receive credit for the supplies 
which lie furnishes, in his.account current with the East India 
company ! Throughout all South India, every person has an he¬ 
reditary open and never closed running account current with 
the company ; all the entries are made and decided upon by the 
company, the other party only has the task of making tjie pay¬ 
ments. If my servants had been unaided by the police, they 
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would have got on just 5s Veil; but, even iC the villagers would 
not sell supplies to travellers, then travellers could very easily 
purchase the articles they required for their journiea in the towns 
and convey then* from town to town ; milk is the only article 
they could not carry with them. But this wicked mode of Inter¬ 
ference with the people is not accidental, it is systematic—its 
object is fraud; the system of purveys is maintained by the whole 
body of the officers of the government, white as well as black, 
military as well as civil, for the purpose of robbing the people, 
and living on the best the country affords, free of cost to them¬ 
selves. 1 When 1 first perceived the existence of the system and 
its nature, an£ began to expose it, my friend, Mr. Hughes, 
begged of mo not to attack it, for, if I did, 1 would have every 
hody in the country on me; hewlso said, that as sure as Bishop 
Heber Came to the South, a dozen miles on each side of his road 
would be plundered, under the pretence of furnishing him with 
necessary supplies. The fundamental rule of the company's 
government is—Do not do any thing quietly, if it can be done 
forcibly. 

During the afternoon, as I sat in the police office, my guards, 
the police officers, and servants of tho village, together with 
their companions, amused themselves hy hallooing out to the 
travellers, who passed us on their way towards Madura; one 
would say, “ Give our salamlo Mr. Peter—to the commanding 
officer—to the goddess Menatch, &c.then, another would 
say to him, “ Oh! you are a very fine sort of a Mahomed&n; 
you send your salam to Menatch! The first would reply, laugh¬ 
ing, “ Oh, yes! my salam to Menatch, Comatch, Domatcb, Bo- 
match, Romatch!" &c. And then they continued amusing them¬ 
selves in the same strain. 

I have not seen any other country sc* utterly devoid of every 
specks of moral principle for the support of its government, as 
this country is. Even the repression of such crimes as murder 
and theft is approved of only as far as it affects self; but, as a 
mere act of common public justice, it is not approved of so as 
to be esteemed. A just government, wtiich expends its strength 
in acting justly and arbitrating justly, would suffer from thi 
moral degradation, for the true value of its labours would not 
be properly appreciated; but the unjust and unmerciful govern¬ 
ment of the company gains pnntly by means of the moral 
debasement of its subjects; for, its own illegal extortions cause 
no disgust from their illegality; they create no abhorrence either 
from their great amount, or from their improper application ; 
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(hey merely excite a slight degree of sympathy in those whs 
feel their turn near at hand. 

Since my arrest, { have heard the police peons and other per¬ 
sons converse a great deal about the politics of the country; 
bat, from my very imperfect knowledge of the Tamil language, 
1 cannot be certain that they express their own ideas, or 
whether they ironically adopt my own ideas on many common 
subjects of general interest. They often speak of the neigh¬ 
bouring Rsgabs and of old times. Speaking of the last Rajah 
‘OfRamnad, several of them exclaimed OI O! O! in a manner 
which seemed to be in recollection of his severity,—not of his 
generosity. They relate to one another many of the vilianies 
which the butler of the late Colonel Martinez practised in pro¬ 
curing supplies of provisions by means of the Cutwai of Ram* 
nad. They all agree in stating that at present tho pay of the 
sepoys at Raranad is three months in arrears, and that they are 
therefore reduced to the necessity of living on conjee. My 
guards seem to think that the causes of my arrest are just 
those which 1 myself consider them to be,—the offended 
pride of the repulsed Brahmin, and the jealous rivalry of 
Mr. Gleig. 

The village of Managoody is situated on the bank of the 
river, and has in it a considerably large heathen church with an 
-old tower of four stories in height; adorned, as usual, with orna¬ 
ment in relief. On the opposite side of the river, there is a 
smaller church, which has a tower similar to that of Mana¬ 
goody; Several times during (he night there was music in the 
-church, 1 was guarded very numerously and very strictly ; a 
par rich dog w<as my -companion, much Ao the amusement of my 
guard. 

On Sunday morning, at four o’clock, the guards awoke me 
and ordered me to proceed on my march, f would rathe&diave 
rested and remained quiet, but was not at all inclined to remon¬ 
strate, being as anxious as they could possibly be to end this 
most unpleasant journey. We passed many villages. This 
part of the country is tolerably well watered, aud therefore it 
j£s under cultivation with paddy ; however, all the water¬ 
courses are as rude as they possibly can bp; they are all of the 
most temporary nature; there is not a brick employed in their 
construction; their dams, dykes, and embankments arc formed 
entirely of mud, and iustcad of sluice-gates, they havp but a 
bank of mud, which is thrown up and dug down as occasion re¬ 
quires. The government, as being the proprietor of the land 
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annually advances to the cultivator* such Kami of money a* it 
deem* necessary to eonstiuct and repair Hie Water-week* eon- 
nected with the lands they cultivate} this advance is called 
Meeramut; lately an lado-Britou was employed in Madera a* 
Meeramut surveyor. Hie proprietor of lend aho makes ether 
advances of cash to the cultivator to enable him to buy seed 
and to meet'the general expenses of cultivation *, this advance ia 
called Tocicavy. The villages are composed of mud huts, 
which are ill thatched. Wherever a village has a road, there 
the road serves also for a water-course; therefore, the beet cul¬ 
tivated villages are the most sloppy and muddy. A high road 
is being marked out by planting a row of trees on each side of 
it; this is dope in an expensive manner; a large high bank of 
earth is thrown up round each tree; but, so little care is after¬ 
wards bestowed on the work, that, along long lines all these 
hanks have fallen in and smothered the tree* they were intended 
to protect from the depredations of cattle. Cocoa-nut trees. 
Palmyra trees, and other trees, are numerous; Plantain and 
Beetle gardens are frequent. Large herds of horned cattle Were 
seen grazing on very scanty herbage; no sheep were seen; a 
fowl was sometimes seen in a village, but they were very ravdly 
seen. Some large convoys of cotton and of grain passed us on 
their way towards Permagoody. 

At ten o’clock, l was fatigued with my march, and oppressed 
with the intense heat of thff sun, and therefore afraid of exert¬ 
ing and exposing myself any longer; finding that tbo destined 
resting place was five miles further, 1 insisted on putting up at a 
• small building in the village of Treecoody, Where 1 had lodged 
on two or three former journeys. Here we found the police 
busily employed in collecting supplies for the gentlemen of 
Mad use; they had got possession of one sheep and eight fowls; 
a basket was being wove for the birds; as usual, about a dozen 
peifibns were employed on this state pffair, and the whole vil¬ 
lage was on the alert and grumbling. A fowl and the other 
necessary supplies for the whiteman, were called for; a villager 
passed by me at that moment, and he seemed to sneer and 
mutter, as he well might do. My co&lies applied to me to pro¬ 
cure for them also,—an order for a fowl at the company's nrTcp^ 
In the year 1823, wberi 1 put up at this village, I saw a grand 
collection of several dozen fowls, for the collector of Madura, 
who was tltus providing for the entertainment of the circuit 
Judge. What woujd Sir Matthew Hale have said to any 
High Sheriff, who would have dared steal sheep, for the pur- 
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pose of bribinghim with, good cheer? The village of Tree- 
coody has paddy fieldstoe considerable extent hot some few 
of them are not cultivated. 

At three o’clock jto the afternoon, we continued our day's 
marcht most of-our^eoad-lay along the river, which was on our 
right hand side; close on the bank of the river there Was 
jungle, yetconsiderable villages lay pretty near to eachother, 
they had v many large plantations of cocoa-nut and castor-oil, 
together with many palmyra, tamarind, and timber trees. We 
met with no travellers, or merchandize worthy of notice. 

At five o'clock, ip the evening, the guard put mo up iu the 
police office, at the village ofTreponam; here 1 had a snug 
lodging. As we entered the office we found a police officer 
sitting in close consultation with a knot of the leading men of 
the village; 1 had no doubt about the nature of their delibera¬ 
tions,—undoubtedly, they were plotting to combine their 
powers together, and thus to benefit themselves as much as 
possible, at the expense of the weaker inhabitants of the vil¬ 
lage. In every village, at the earliest dawn of the morning, in 
the heat of noon, and again in the cool of tho evening, head¬ 
men are continually met with in groups, planning and contriving 
how ; best to govern their people, and to manage with the 
government. The company will not permit the voice of the 
people to be heard jn any common national council, to delibe¬ 
rate on. the laws before they are made, but it cannot possibly 
prevent the people of each village from combining together to 
preserve themselves from the fatal effects of laws, made in 
ig norance and recklessness; and, ip like manner, tho company 
will not permit even -civil causes to bo tried by jurors, but 
enforces the rescript of an ignorant register, as the voice of the 
law; therefore, the people are obliged to combine together, to 
counteract the decrees of the company’s courts, and to preserve 
themselves. The government is so very infamous, thaU-the 
people cannot possibly retain any degree of truth, of honesty, 
or of frankness. Slaves must eijlher deceive their tyrants, or 
they themselves must perish. 

. We saw two or three, recently, built, very small heathen 
c hapels, which seem to have been (bunded by Brahmins in the 
service of the company^ not by any rich, village cultivators. 
Throughout the whole country, the villages and even the towns 
seem unable to repair their churches. r 

The following statement, will give some idea of the price of 
plantains and mangoes at Kemuad, as compared with some other 
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place*, in (be fame climate, but which *aro under difibrentlaws, 
at which have the samelilWs administered with ieaa oppnhti. 
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are at Negapatam; and Mangoes are 6 times as dear as they ate 
at Colombo. The Challie is the doit ef Holland, a small cop¬ 
per coin, which yet circulates freely, and is generally esteemed 
in all the ancient possessions of the Dutch in India; indeed, it 
formed a material portion ef the treasure hoarded in Kandy, both 
by the sovereign and by the people; in Ceylon, 3 ehalHes are 
equivalent to one pice, which is the fourth part of three half¬ 
pence ; therefore each challie is the half of a farthing; but, on 
the continent, 3 chal'lies are one cash, so that 7 and one-fifth 
challies are equal to one penny sterling. 

Monday morntag, before three o’clock, I was marched on¬ 
wards ; as we approached the city of Madura, it appeared to me 
that the country in the immediate vicinity of the city had been 
greatly improved since I last left it in June, 1834; many fields 
appeared to have been enclosed with hedges; the approach te 
the city had been mnch imploved by draining and mending the 
road; formerly, the streets in the city were utterly neglected 
and filled with filth, now they are cleaned, and the dirt is 
«carted away; yet, after all, it is a beastly dirty city. The roads am 
repaired and the town is cleaned by Mr. Nichols thezillah lodge. 

On arriving near the'l'epacolum suburb of Madura, and Wheal 
Mr. Peter resided, the guard wishing to put thoirown dress and 
persons in order, also to have a previous communication with 
the*police Brahmins allowed me to .enter a small choUHry, 
where 1 had lodged during several weeks, in the year 1338; 
here I breakfasted and dressed ; and in order to be prepared 
when taken before the magistrates, I made the folio wing^note 
in my diary of what I had to say to him** 

I beg the warrant for my arrest. 

1 beg to see the warrant for my arrest. 

I beg to have a copy ef the warrant for my arrest. 

1 beg to have a copy of the summons issued for my arvrest 
1 took the memorandum book aud the pencil in my hand, and 
J was marched onwai&s to the residence at Tepacolum. 

£iul India and Colt Mag. Vol » xin p X®* 49, Dec, 3 K 
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If the power of the press ever.exerted itself to correct, end 
has ever sueceededin correcting the abuses practised by despo¬ 
tism over society, we are resolved that it shall hence be exerted, 
and hence succeed la correcting' the abuses, and bringing to a 
close the career of the most atrocious instruments of despotism 
whieh in any country or any circumstances ever existed, viz., 
the Comm&nder-ie-chief of the Madras army—-Sir Robert 
O’Caliagban. We denounce this individual in the most une¬ 
quivocal, the most open, and the broadest terms. We do not 
hesitate, and in alleging' insinuate, rather than state the 
grounds of his accusation, but avowedly we array ourselves 
against him, and, as we above intimated denounce him as a 
conspirator against the rights, the interests, anci the honour 
of every upright and nobte’-minded oilicer in the service ovejr 
which the malevolence of bis sway extends. Sir Robert O’Cal- 
Ingban is unfit to the exercise of the duties of his station ; he is 
unfit in that he has perverted the power entrusted to him, to 
the most unjust ends, in that he has used it to the commission 
of acts of the foulest and darkest iniquity. Sir Robert O'Cal- 
!agb*n must be recalled. If the Honorable, tho Sovereigns of 
beufie n ball, refuse to recall him, the British government itself 
must exercise its right ol interference. Sir Robert O’Callaghan 
must be recalled through one instrumentality or another. A 
disgrace to the power which caifced his nomination, he is a 
scourge to the whole Indian army coming under his jurisdiction 
—and disgrace in the ope instance, scourge in the other, he has 
Ut the same time proved himself a traitor to every principle of 
Jaw* justice, ami honor—wherefore, Sir Robert O'Callaghan 
must be,recalled, and more than retailed, must be brought 
before that tribunal which shall award the desert of his innu* 
merable iotriguings and conspiracies 
Sir Robert O’C&Uaghan’a rule over the Madras section of.the 
army, is a connected series of the most diabolical acts of turpi¬ 
tude ; it does not consist of oner*a solitary instance, bqt is a 
tissue of multiplied aggravated offences; it stands out in the 
most startling relief, it c 4 o admit of no extenuation; there is no 
*£*cuse f or it,—no pal iialion. We have recorded the melancholy 
fete of Lieut. Hiern ; we have adduced the persecutions prac¬ 
tised against Captain Sprye; in our last we touched, rather 
than dilated, upon the blasting infamies cast upon Col. Smythe, 
and we have, on this occasion, to bring forward the case of a 
Native pfficer of years standing, and of acknowledged worth. 
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on whom not only were fake imputations attempted to bo 
heaped, but who* after a* sentence of the most unqualified!*- 
quitlal, was detained in prison, not for hoars, for days, for 
weeks—but for month* /—for month* in the fane of the whole 
army of Madras, of the whole artnies of the world-—in the feoe 
of all the principles of individual freedom and tight—of »U 
the laws protective of individual tight which obtain throughout 
the world ! This case we shall lay in the full relations of the 
court which sat upon it before the public. Is there justice in 
England that such a wrong—such iniquity shall be perpetrated, 
without the strong arm of her intervention and resistance f 

General Order* by Hi* Excellency the Cqmman>Ur-in-*hief, 
Head Quarters, Choultry Plain, Aug . 91, 1889 .—“ The fol¬ 
lowing extracts from the confirmed proceedings of an European 
•General Court-martial, holden at Secunderabad, being an ap¬ 
peal to an European Court under the Previsions of Regulation 
3, of 1829. On Monday, the 29th day of April, 1889, by order 
of Colonel Charles Albert Vigoreux, C. B« commanding the 
Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, by virtue of a warrant of au¬ 
thority vested in him, by His Excellency, Lieutenant General 
the Honorable Sir Robert Willfam O’Callaghan, K. C. B. Com¬ 
mander-In-Chief are published to the army.” 

“ Subadar Ahmed Khan, of the 6th regiment of Light Ca¬ 
valry, placed in arrest by order or the Commander-in-chief,'on 
the complaint of Major John Watkins of the same regiment." 

Charge.——'* For coivdnct to the prejudice of good order and 
military discipline, in the following instances 
• First Instance —“ In having, at BowenpHly, on the 
twenty-seventh*>f January, one thousand eight hundred end 
thirty-one, said, in thb presence of the Native officers of the 6th 
regiment of Light Cavalry, who were assembled at his, Subadar 
Ahmed Khan’s, house,—' If Major Watkins j(tins the regiment 
ht*will find out what ha* been gotqgon, and we *haU all be 
ruined; we must effect his removal from the commandt* or 
words to that effect. 

Second Instance —" In having in camp, near Hyderabad, 
on the twenty-second of December, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-one, endeavoured to excite discontent and insubordi¬ 
nation among the Native officers of the 6th regiment or Light 
Cavalry, by declaring that I, Major John* Watkins, intended to 
get seven of them pensioned on a quarter of their pay. 

Third Instance -V* In having at Mole Alii, on the second of 
December, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, endea- 
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touted to excite discontent and insubordination, in t he A boop 
of the 6th regiment of Light Cavalry/by taking out his watch 
and exclaiming to the laid troop,—* You haw bun kept lee hflf 
at e£s anting this morning ; and if me or* msrked in this map 
now, ho i# shaft me be marked when me make long marchee'emd 
hose our families to attend to f or words to that effect. The 
above being in breach of the Articles in War. (Signed) I. 
Watkins, Mqjor, 6th regiment Light .Cavalry. By order 
(signed) B. R. Hit oh ins. Acting Adjutant General of the 
Army.” Secunderabad, October 16,1832. 

“ The court having most maturely weighed and considered 
the whole of the evidence adduced in support of the prosecu- 
tion; as well as what the prisoner,Subadar Abmed»Khan of the 
6th regiment of Light Cavalry, bath advanced in his defence, 
and the evidence in support thereof; is of opinion— 

Finding on the First Instance of the Charge— 4 * That the 
prisoner is not guilty of the First instance of the Charge.”? 

Finding on the Second Instance of the Charge— 44 That the 
prisoner is not guilty of the Second Instance of the Charge*” 
Finding on the Third Instance of the Charge —“ That the 
prisoner is not guilty of the Third Instance of the Charge*”' 
(Signed) J. Green, Lieut.-Col. 28 thregi. President. (Signed) 
T. B. Chalon, Deputy Judge Advocate General. (Signed) 
William CraiGI*, Lieut. 30 th regt. Interpreter to the Court. 

H Confirmed.” (Signed) R. W. O’Callaghan, Lieut-Gen. 
and Commanderdn-Chief. Madras, AUg. 31,1833. 

« The prisoner is to be released from! arrest, and directed to 
return to his duty with the Head Quarters of his regiment at 
Jaalnah.*?,. • 

And now, since the reader is acquainted with the ttchnioaU* 
Hoc of this proceeding, let him follow us a moment while we 
examine' into its spirit; and,, in the first place, who can 
this Wdtkms himself be, that, on such pretexts could be In¬ 
stigated to bring inch a man as the Subadar to trial f Who can 
Watkins be, that he could lend himself to such miserable Vtl- 
lany-HHsdi a low,contemptible, debasing piece of intrigue 1 We 
know ndt, we do not seek'to know—some fawning, crawling; 
sycophantic parasite,borrowing his notoriety from the audacious 
turpitude and infamous eclat of others doubtless be must be, but 
else we know nought of him, s6 to bis original nothingness at 
once commend him. 

Not only were the grounds of accusation' most flimsy and in- 
significant, but they were false; the court pronounced them id. 
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yet,agefe*U It totfco ifctfes of those tmuy mi tiulgall«M^ 
and faise charges, public attention should direct Itself. First, it 
ought to he observed, the charge It dated on the II* Opt. IB8& 
while the fret instance of accusation fslaid on the Jam. 
1811 —twenty-obe motttht prenieustyl and the seoond and 
thhd inttaoeet of aceiisatioii in Dee. 1881—eleven months pre¬ 
viously! So that these JUmsy and faUe acensations took even 
the period of years for their maturity I Bat evidencing* as this 
fact does, the eptrtf of the proceeding, there is yet a more im¬ 
portant observation to be made, which is the imprisonment of 
this guiltless and wronged Subadar, for a term of six months 
before, and four months subsequent to his trial I Of this most 
monstrous portion of the proceeding, who, of coarse, was the 
immediate author but Sir Robert O’Callaghan ?—of course, who 
but Sir Robert O’Callaghan ? And Sir Robert O’Callaghan, in 
addition to his other abominable commissions t has dared to com¬ 
mit even this, to deprive an innocent man for ten months of bis 
liberty ! On this bead rests indubitably the most obvious grounds 
of action; and what are the Englishmen of the present day, if 
they will tamely behold a member of their own body, a British 
subject, and what ought to be a higher claimon their sympathies 
—one of a conquered, fallen nation, basely victimized to the cruel 
tyranny and wanton insults of a wretched hireling of a company of 
a once joint stock associatiocjof tea dealers,impudently raised to 
the natae of Sovereigns of India!—what, we wish to know, are 
the men of England—-do {hey sanction, by permitting such an 
act as this to pass with impunity f For their own honour, their 
dwn reputation, let them tasset on the secession from power of 
this—this Sir Robert O'Callaghan ! 

At the present moment, we can afford the subject no ad¬ 
ditional space, but allegation after allegation, as we have al¬ 
ready adduced, still allegation upon allegation have we to 
adduce, and we bring forward these id legations in no-to-bo 
mistaken point of view, but openly, unequivocally, and broadly; 
we do not eneinnate but we state them, and we demand, will 
Sir Robert O’Callaghan or his friends^-co* Sir Robert O'Cal¬ 
laghan or his friends, permit that such allegations shall fe 
brought, and no notice be taken of them, will they catWflffT 

such imputations boldly to be lung, and fluag pot repelled_ 

will they sit quiet under impeachments, damning if true, 
slanderous if untrue—wilt Sir Robert O'Caliagb&n find bis 
character aspersed, vituperated, destroyed, and suffer that it shall 
be thus aspersed, thus vituperated, thus destroyed, without a 
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plea raised in its exculpation— a wprd in its defence 1 If Sir 
Robert do permit this, will oar charges against him be thought 
to want confirmation f—again, if Sir Robert do permit, this, on 
this ground alone, is be a fit man for the high and honourable 
post of head of a branch of the Indian army t We deem not, and 
the whole world will deem not, and Sir Robert O’Callaghan may 
rest assured, that an era is overtaking him, when his very name 
will be as a jibe, in the mouth of degradation and obloquy. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

The recent unfortunate conflagration of the chambers, offices, 
and papers of parliament, draws every mind strongly to con¬ 
sider the nature and extent of the loss. On the very eve of the 
fire, it was our painful duty to expose the diabolical threat bf 
one set of public officers, to set fire to the records at the India 
House, rather than allow the foreign agents of parliament to 
inspect them; we had previously shewn that the order of parlia¬ 
ment, for a return of the territorial extent and population of 
India had been absolutely ** burked ” by the scandalous and 
slovenly return made by the officers of the India House, who 
appear to be quite r unchecked by the directors and commis¬ 
sioners, who are paid by the nation to control and direct the 
business transacted at the India House. 

In the face of the yet smoking ruins at Westminster, it is 
truly gratifying to witness the slreribous exertions of the offi¬ 
cers of parliament, for the preservation of the records committed 
to their care, and still more so, to contemplate their whole 
lives devoted to tho service of their qountry, by exhibiting the 
archives in the most inviting points of view, to the nation at 
large. We cannot let slip this occasion of giving vent to our 
personal feeling, for the fire calls on every man to declare the 
whole truth ; during five years, ou. duty has made us familiar 
with the officers of parliament, and also with those of the India 
House; without any exception, we have always met with in¬ 
telligence, frankness, and politeness from the officers of parlia¬ 
ment, and with ignorance, suspicion, and rudeness from the 
' <s ^^.?tors and other.officers, of the India House. 

When parliament called, for accounts’of the population of the 
United Kingdom, they were not put off with a half-sheet care¬ 
lessly drawn up, nor were tho parochial returns and registers 
thrown in heaps before them like pigs’ meat, but Mr. John 
Rickman has most skilfully and carefully compiled all the 
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information procurable into three thick folio volumes, which he 
has prefaced with no less* than 46 pages of valuable remarks, 
and illustrated with 4,900 notes. The information which be 
has collected is so extremely interesting that we have drawn 
largely from it, and here we present it to our readers, equally 
for its own sake and as an example of what we desire to know 
concerning the territory and population of tho empire in India. 

The act which was carried into effect in the year 1801, for 
taking an account of the population of Great Britain, and of the 
increase or diminution thereof,*—having now been repeated in 
the years 1811,1821, and 1831, a comparison of the results of 
these national investigations seems to be required, not only as 
the population abstracts, now four in number, may hereafter be 
referred to in "connection with each other, but, because large 
volumes, consisting chiefly of names and figures, cannot be 
readily and effectually consulted without such previous expla¬ 
nation, as may serve to shew the method and order pursued 
in digesting and connecting the subject-matter of the enumera¬ 
tion abstract, and of the parish register abstract; and in so 
doing, on the present occasion, many of the observations pre¬ 
fixed to the volume of 1821, will be repeated, with such ad¬ 
ditions as have become necessary from another repetition of the 
population act, which not only affords a further comparison of 
results, but has produced an additional mass of information, 
by entering into details never before subjected to national 
onquiry, * 

In the year of our Lord, 800, King Egbert assumed sovereign 
authority, and then the name of England was established. The 
Saxon kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and Essex, formed 
part of the Heptarchy* *The kingdom of Wessex, contained 
Hampshire, Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and Berkshire, before the 
accession of Alfred in 871 ; about this time, mention is made of 
Devqs and Cornwall; and soon after, of Gloucestershire; most 
of the other counties are named in hfttory previously to the 
Norman conquest. In 1086, the Conqueror completed his 
Domesday Book, which shows the limits of each county. 

Lord Chancellor Clarendon attempted to- transfer to Berks 
that part of the parish of Wokingham, which is part of Wilt¬ 
shire, although surrounded by Berks; but the bill wasrtK-' 
jected; and in 1826, a similar attempt failed iu like manner; 
in fact, the limits of counties have been maintained with so 
much jealousy, that from the conquest until the present day, 
they have certainly remained unaltered. This permanence of 
accustomod limits is very desirable. 
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The further dituioB of the fovtbtfa pert* 'of Ragland iate 
Httdmb it also unquestionably of Sami origin, and probably 
mi imitation of simitar districts which existed in the parent 
conairy of the Saxons; hut, in what manner the name was here 
applied is not certain. In Saxon aumerationan hundred means 
180; therefore, at least 190 free-men, householders, answer- 
able for each other, may be supposed originally to have been 
found in each fanndred; for that the hundreds were originally 
segnlahed by the free population, is evident from the great 
number of hundreds in the counties first peopled fay the Saxons; 
thus, when Domesday Book was compiled, Kent and Sussex, 
each,contained move than 60 hundreds, as they do at present; 
and in Wessex, the counties are sab-divided into almost as many 
hundreds, whilst their regularity of size and the scattered oonfu- 
eion of the component parts of several of these ancient hundreds, 
mast have been the result of usurpation or of improvident 
grants, very inconsistent with the good purpose for which 
hundreds were established. On the other hand, the Bast 
Anglian counties of Norfolk and Suffolk maintained a re¬ 
gularity of divisioa still applicable, in many instances, to the 
administration {of justice. In the Midland counties, the hun¬ 
dreds increase in size, but see not deficient in regularity. Lan¬ 
cashire is divided into but six hundreds, and Cheshire into but 
•even. Upon the whole, this cub-division of the counties into 
hundreds is so irregular, that, whilst seme of the southern 
hundreds do not exceed two square miles in area, and one 
thousand persons in population, the hundreds of Lancashire ave- 
eage 300 square miles in area, and the hundred of Salford has a 
population of 430,000 persons. This striking irregularity was 
fstt as an iaoonrenieace. In 1A31, Henry the Eighth assented 
to an act to remedy the irregular size of the hundreds, by or¬ 
daining divisions, limits, or circuits, ia most of the counties, 
formed by a junction of small hundreds, or a partition oU large 
hundreds, as convenience required is each particular case. To 
alter the names or limits of the ancient hundreds is quite unne¬ 
cessary, as temporary divisions for present convenience can 
always be formed around mtch place where petty sessions, &c.. 
are held; and, in like manner, for the business of the Lieutenancy 
"shfifiteh county, sab-divisions are formed from tbe ancient taun- 
dseds, subject to seeh alterations as circumstances may require. 
'The lathes of Kent are Saxon divisions, which seem to have 
been civil jurisdictions, perhaps connected with the Cinque 
ports, and for the defence of tbe coast against invasion. The 
Rapes of Sussex were military governments, in which tbe Con- 
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queror stationed bit principal captains, in eider to feoqrea 
render passage to and ftbra the coast, and bis communicatim! 
with Normandy. The four northern counties were so liableyfe 
predatory incursions from Scotland, that the frequent occasion 
for military array, predominated oter the peaceful purpose of 
civil jurisdiction, and caused those counties to be sob-divided 
into Wapentakes and Wards, words evidently of warlike 
origin. , . * 

The parochial division of England may be deemed.Ecale*i*s*> 
tical; during the ninth and tenth centuries, it became settled 
that tithe was generally due to the Church; then, of course, 
every Lord of an independent manor, appointed a clergyman 
of his own; for, in default of his doing so, the tithes of hi&.oiAnpr 
would have Seeome duo to the nearest mother church; home, 
in the modern sense of the word parish, each country parish 
seems originally to have been of the same extent and limitaes 
the several manors then were. In the reign of Edward the 
First, from 1288 until 1202, the Taxatio Ecclesia&tica was com* 
piled ; from it, the parochial division of the country appears 
then to have been nearly the same as it now is; in the towns, 
indeed, there is considerable variation, personal tithes having 
been much more productive before the reformation of roligiou 
than afterwards, and, consequently, a greater number of cler¬ 
gymen were maintained in populous places; formerly, tho 
number of parishes in towns was suffered to increase in propor¬ 
tion to the population. JPersonal tithes and dues must. always 
have been in a great degree voluntary, and the profits accruing 
.from a parish were not confined to any one religious com¬ 
munity, house, or person; under such circumstances, it is act 
likely that town-parishes were strictly limited,either in number 
or extent; but tithe conflicting rights of the owners, and.the 
perambulations ordained by the canob-law, must have esta¬ 
blished the boundaries of the country-parishes much earlier. |u 
later times, the boundaries of every pfirish has been gradually 
settled with precision, and indeed, rendered immutable, by any 
authority, short of a special legislative enactment. This ex¬ 
actness has been produced by the lawn for the maintenance and 
relief of the poor, whose claims in a parish beiog regulated by 
their legal settlement in it, and the assessment whicb'-dl^^ 
place in consequence, being levied according to the property of 
the other inhabitants, a double motive for ascertaining the 
boundary of a parish continually subsists.; and, ever since, tbe 
poor laws became bnrthensome, the boundary of a parish has 
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frequently been a subject of litigation. In the northern counties 
80 or 40square miles is no unusual area* of a parish; and generally 
•peaking, in the north, parishes average 7 or 8 times the area of 
those in the southern counties. In the 43rd of Elizabeth s law 
was passed for the relief of the poor. The due administration 
of the poor laws must always be founded upon a personal 
knowledge of the situation and character of every one applying 
for relief, and, therefore, it is a subject to which no general rule 
can be applied with propriety; henee, as soon as the operation 
of the poor laws began to become burthensome, it was appa¬ 
rent that in the northern counties the parishes were much too 
large for a due administration of the poor laws : soon after the 
restoration, a law was passed permitting townships and villages, 
although not entire parishes, severally and distinct, to maintain 
their own poor; under this law, in the north, the townships 
bave become as distinctly limited in practice as if they were 
separate parishes. It is not easy to determine what strictly 
constitutes a parish. It has been asserted, that, a parochial 
chapel is that which had the privileges of administering the 
sacraments, (especially that of baptism) and the office of burial: 
“ for the liberties of baptism and sepulture are the true distinct 
parochial rights; and if any new oratory had acquired and en¬ 
joyed this immunity, then it differed not from a parish church ; 
and until the year 1300, in all trials of the rights of particular 
churches, if it could be proved tbfct any chapels bad a custom 
for free baptism and burial, such a phcc was adjudged to be a 
parochial church;” but, however true this may have been, 
until the date of the Taxatio Ecclesiastica. yet, in the presept 
sense of the word parish, it is evidently fallacious, inasmuch as 
almost every chapel of ease would thereby constitute a separate 
parish. Chapels depend upon their mother churches in various 
degrees; where the curate is appointed and removable by the 
incumbent of the mother church, a mi more certainly where 
church-rates Btill continue to be paid towards the repair of 
such church, the chapelry is notlparochial. On the other hand, 
in a perpetual curacy although the curate may be appointed by 
the incumbent of the (bother church, yet he has a permanent 
tenure, and, therefore, the curacy may he considered as a 
jSHHk. The act of 1818, for building additional churches in 
populous parishes, has created another class of donbtfh! parishes ; 
by which, ecclesiastically speaking, the total number of parishes 
bas been materially increased. For my general purpose, the 
number of parishes and parochial chapelries may safely be 
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taken at 10,700 in England and Wales, and MB partita* in 
Scotland; 11,048in all. 

Besides parishes and their tithings, or townships, there are 
many extra-parochial places ; they are found usually to hare 
been the site of palaces, abbeys, castles, &c., the owners of 
which were unwilling to permit any interference with their au¬ 
thority, within their own property; and in rude times, the 
existence of such exemptions, obtained from the crown by 
favour or purchase, is not surprising. At present, the case U 
widely different, and there seems to be no good reason, for per¬ 
mitting extra-parochial places still to avoid sharing the burthens 
borne by the rest of the community; in the language of the 
ancient iaws^of England, such places were not “geldable nor 
shireground ” non sub districtiona curia Vicecomitt8 ; hence, 
they were neither taxable, nor within the ordinary pale of civil 
jurisdiction; still, the inhabitants are virtually exempt from 
many civil duties and offices, in which other persons serve for 
tbo benefit of the community at large. In these places there is 
no overseer, therefore no poor’s-rate; no constable, therefore no 
ballot for the militia; no surveyor, therefore no highway-rate ; 
besides all tbis, the inhabitants have a chance of escaping from 
direct taxation of every kind. The number of such places is 
not inconsiderable, though difficult to be discovered; above 
200 are known ; the snbjegt is the more worthy of attention, 
inasmuch, as the acquisition of new lands, whether by the re¬ 
claiming of forests, by the drainage of fens, or by embankment 
from the sea, furnishes frequent occasion for endeavouring even 
now, to establish extra-parochial immunities. The subject of 
complaint being an unreasonable exemption from the laws, the 
remedy might be applied to that defect only. 

Liberties are districts of larger extent, which interrupt the 
gggeral course of law, as affecting hundreds; this irregularity 
prevails chiefly in Dorsetshire, whejre some of the grants are 
dated even as late as in the reign of Elizabeth. The proper 
remedy for these improvident grants, is to abolish them when¬ 
ever they elude or obstruct the coutye of the law and of justice. 
England and Wales are divided into two Archbishopricki*” 
and 24 Bishopricks; which contain 10,639 benefice^.and 
11,825 churches and chapels. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the area of each parish in 
England, those county maps which profess to mark the limits of 
each parish, were Hedulously corrected, wherever error or de¬ 
fect was discoverable : not less than 3000 letters of local 
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enquiry (enclosing explanatory tracings) having been dis¬ 
patched for that purpose. Alter correction, thus obtained, the 
area of each parish was computed by means of glass plates 
marked in squares of40 acres; and although reliance for any 
accurate purpose would be misplaced, on the result thus ob¬ 
tained, it may be deemed usually correct within one-tenth part, 
seldom erroneous beyond one-flfth part: the result which has 
been cannot be deemed useless, if it shall only serve to recom¬ 
mend more exact enquiry, in proportion as topographical know¬ 
ledge shall bo applied to rural statistics, especially as to 
the agricultural, pastoral, woodland, or other descriptions of 

territory. 

in England and Wales petty sessions or divisional meetings 
are annually held at 600 p]aces,and the number of acting county 
magistrates is5321; but no doubt, many of these act under' 
more than one commission of the peace, which must make the 
number of magistrates much less. 


MAJOR GENERAL SIR JOHN W. ADAMS, K. C. B. 

The character of every officer is public property. No officer 
more merits a publication of his services than Sir J. Adams. It 
is due to him as well as to tho army at largo, and even to the 
state, to publish the acts of one whojias so repeatedly received 
the thanks of government—those of parliament, and been no¬ 
ticed even by his Sovereign. The modi fled orders regarding 
the honours of the Bath, precluding any officer under the rank 
of a Major General being made a Knight Commander, Sir John 
bad nearly retired from public life, before he had obtained that 
distinction; though his services in 1817,"when a Lieut.-Col, 
entitled him to such an honourable reward. 

Major General Sir J. W. Adams entered the service in the 
year 1780. In 1704, he was present xi the battle with the 
Rohillahs, fought by Sir Robert Abercrombie, and held the 
rank of Lieutenant. Brevet-Captain 1706. In 1797 he went 
to Hyderabad with the old J 0th regiment as Captain. In 1790 
was present at the battle of Mallievellie, fought by General 
(Infr-Jif^) Harris, with Tippoo Sultan. In the same year 
was present at the night attack of the Tope, at Seringapatam, 
under Colonel Wellesley (now Duke of Wellington.) On the 
4th May 1799, # he commanded a Grenadier Company at the 
atorm and capture ol Seringapatam. In the same year he ac¬ 
companied a detachment of Bengal and Madras troops under 
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Colonel Stevenson, of the Madras army, against Doondiah- 
wbah; and was present at tbe taking of several forts during 
the operations which ensued. In 1800, he returned from the 
coast to Cawnpoor, where he commanded the iBt battalion 
10th Native Infantry, (promoted to Major 21st September, 
1804.) In 1809, be commanded his regiment in the Force 
under Major-Gen 1. St. Leger, which marched to the banks of 
the Stillege, to dispossess Runjeet Singh of his conquests on the 
left, and confine him within his present limits on the right 
bank. Those on the left bank were restored to the chiefs to 
whom they belonged; and are now styled " the protected Sikh 
States. " In 1809-10, Lieut.-Colonel Adams commanded a de¬ 
tachment of 2 battalions, and 2 corps of cavalry, &c., for the 
invasion of the Bhuttee country; and effectually succeeded in 
the object of his service. In 1813, the Lieut.-Colonel was se¬ 
lected by General Sir G. Nugent, Commander-in-Chief, to 
succeed Colonel (the late Sir G.JWartindell,) in the command 
of the Field-Force in Rewah. Opened tbe campaign by the 
siege and capture, by storm, of the strong fort of Entarrie, and 
received the thanks of the Governor General. The cap¬ 
ture of this Fort was followed by the fall of several others in 
that country. He was associated with the late Mr. Wancape in 
arranging tbe treaty with the Rewah state. Selected in 1814, 
by the Marquis of Hastings to accompany his Lordship on his 
tour through the Upper Provinces; and received his Lordship's 
unqualified thanks. In 1815, the Lieut.-Colonel was made a 
companion of the Bath. In the same year, selected by his 
Lordship to succeed Colonel (now Major-General Sir Jasper) 
Nichols, in the command, of a large force in the province of Ku- 
maoon, during the Nipaul war. In 1816, was selected by his 
Lordship to command the Nagpoor subsidiary Force. In 1817, 
ho wa^ appointed to the command of the 5th division of the 
army of the Dekhan, in the Mahrattah wr of 1817-18, by the 
Marquis of Hastings, wlfo desired Lieut.-General Sir T. Hislop 
to keep the Lieut.-Colonel in command; though there were 
senior officers not holding such commands. The object of the 
war was to anticipate the Pindarees said to have amounted tb 
40,000 men. The Mahrattah war rose out of the circumsta-.^ 
of the connection of Scindiah, Holkar, &c.. with, and support 
given by them to, those freebooters. The Lieut.-Colonel 
struck the first decisive blow. By well j ianned and executed 
movements, be fell in Irith 2 out of the 4th Durrahs, com¬ 
manded by Wussul Mahommed, and Nalndar Khan (in the 
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absence of Kurreem Khan) killed 1,000, and dispersed the re¬ 
mainder. Namdar Khan surrendered himself, and Lord Has¬ 
tings, well knowing* the Colonel's knowledge of native 
customs, feelings, and prejudices, assigned to him the difficult 
and delicate task of reducing, and afterwards of reconciling a 
large body of freebooters to a state of social order, by settling 
their chiefs and followers as peaceful inhabitants ia the very 
country in which they had lived as a lawless banditti. 

In 1818, the Lieot.-Co!onel being on his march to Nagpore 
to rescue the ex-Rajah, Appa Sahib, the ex-Pe&hwah being in 
Aill march on that place, pursued the latter with a part of his 
division; made a gallant charge at the head of a small part of 
it; which ended in the dispersion of the whole fofce commanded 
by Gokla. This defeat took place at Sonee. on the 17th April. 

1818, being left with only 5,000 men, the Peshwah was com¬ 
pelled to enter into terms with Brigadier-General (late Sir J.) 
Malcolm. In 1818 the Lieutenant besieged the strong fortiAed 
city of Chandah, and took it by storm on the 20th May, 1818, 
after nine days operations. Lord Hastings in a private 
letter observed. “That your campaign has closed so bril¬ 
liantly by the captnre of Chandah is a matter of true gratification 
to me. You had merited every triumph by the activity and 
judgment of your exertions throughout the campaign, and this 
last event occurred fitly to cluirn the tribute of applause 
for you/’ The G. O. of Government 18th June, 1818, stated 
that “ the skill with which Lieutenant Colonel Adams 
made a scanty supply of heavy orduance suffice for the 
capture of a strong fortress, powerfully garrisoned, fitly 
crowns the conduct that had distinguished him during ante¬ 
cedent operations. 0 In 1819 he planned and successfully 
executed the (invasion of the extensive range of the Ma- 
hadeo hills in 3 columns. The Lieutenant-Colonel commanded 
the right column, succeeded in driving the enemy from their 
eirong-holds ; freeing the country froth the terror of their in¬ 
roads ; and in eomplt ;ely settling the grand territory. Aug. 19, 

1819, promoted, by brevet, to the rank of Colonel in the army. 
February 20, 1821. became a Regtl-Colonel. In 1824, CoL 
Itt&ms, received a Brigadier General's commission, and was 
ordered down to Dacca during the Burmese war; subsequent 
events rendered his services unnecessary. In 1825 the Briga¬ 
dier General was compelled, by sickness, to proceed to Almorah 
for the benefit of his health. At the £nd of 1825, it being de¬ 
termined to lay siege to the Fort of Bhurlpoor, the Brigadier 
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General was offered the, command of a brigade in the army 
destined to attack that place. Though on medical certificate 
he immediately accepted the offer, joined the army, and w*§ 
appointed to the comfhand of the 3d brigade. On the 18th of 
January, 1826, at the storm of Bhurtpoor, he was appointed to 
the honorable and important command of the reserve; with 
which be entered the fort and took possession of the citadel. 
Lord Combermere, in aO. O. 31st January, 1829, thus expresses 
himself—“ The Commander-in-Chief embraces the present op¬ 
portunity of acknowledging his high sense of the zeal and 
public spirit evinced by the Brigadier General in joining thearmy 
assembling for service against Bhurtpoor, although at the time 
on sick certificate, and lor the valuable services rendered by him 
in the command of a brigade during the whole of the operations/’ 
There is one circumstance in the character of Sir John Adams 
which I cannot withhold, 1 mean the veneration with which be 
is held by the Native soldiery. When about to lead the reserve 
into the fort, he was immediately recognised by the old soldiers 
and greeted by all, with the flattering appellation of “ Baba 
Adams,” with the respect and reverence due to a father. And 
here we may learn a lesson. The officer who is attentive to 
the wants of the native soldier will meet with the sure return 
of gratitude from him; the Native soldieh is susceptible of that 
feeling, if no other class of native be. That the native soldier 
of the present day is not eqftal to the sepoy of former times, I 
grant; but that is the fault of a bad system of enlistment; we 
are less attentive to his wants, and be feels the neglect, wero 
he to receive an additional rupee for 10 years service—rupe a 
for 1ft years, &c. we should stimulate the good men to enlist. 
1 hope the new Charter *WilI sweep away the cobwebs of the 
old system. I despair not to see a regeneration of the Bengal 
Army. On the breaking up of the Army from before Bhurtpore, 
he 'was appointed, with the rank of Brigadier General to the 
command of the Agra and Muttra frontier; and was appointed 
to the command of the Sirhind division, the most important 
post in the army, on the 3d May, 1828. On the 22d July 1830, 
he was promoted by the general brevtet to the rank of Major 
General, and subsequently made a Knight Commander oflhc 
Bath. The decoration he never wore: because he neffer"re¬ 
ceived it. The General completed his 70th year on the 17th 
February 1834. The benevolence of his private character is 
well known to a great many. I trust that, after a service of 53 
years, with a high military reputation, with good service ren- 
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dered to the state, and retiring from public life with high 
credit, he may for many yean in private life enjoy the " otium 
cwn dignitatem carrying with him, as he does, the esteem and 
regard of all who know him, and the respect of .all who are 
not personally acquainted with him. And I hope in his 
latter days he may be as happy as be has been during so long 
a period of service; during which he never had leave of ab¬ 
sence, on bis private affairs till the present time. This is the 
only tribute a private individual can pay him,* 1 but, it it hoped, 
that the editors of all the papers will publish this statement, 
that it may become generally known. Sir John is the last 
Major General ever likely, perhaps, to be employed on the 
Staff of this Army ; and since by the death of Sir D. Och- 
terlony we have lost a Grand Cross; who than c Sir John more 
worthy to take the vacant ribbon 1 W. H. „ 

Delhi GaxeUe. _ 

SERENADE FOR THE EAST. 

Beauty, wake ! the breeze is sighing 
O’er the weeping flowers to thee ; 

The moon is up—the moments flying— 

Oh, listen to my minstrelsy ! 

Peri, wake! the stars of heaven 

Are scattered o’er yon rich dark blue. 

The fleecy clouds pass quickly riven. 

Like thoughts of passion’s brightest hue. 

Loved one, wake! my bark’s sail trembles 
Soon as this fevered night is o’er— 

Tell me that thine heart resembles 
All thy glance has told before! 

Come, the perfumed gales are sweeping 
Music from thy golden harp, 

Wake, Houri, wake! the duy is sleeping, 

Haste, and calm my thrilling heart. 

Beauty, wake! this eruel silence 
May not loffg be thus endured. 

Oh ! this soul-bound, fond reliance— 

Perish—hopes thou once allured! 

Then, Peri! sleep! To yon lone isle 
Where summer flowers never bloom 
1 hasten—there in sorrow’s w£le. 

To hush my thought in darkening gloom 
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' INSOLVENT COURT. ! 
May llCk, 1884. 

Before Sir'J. Peter Grant. — hi 
the matter qf Colvin Sc Co.—Mr. Tor- 
ton said that a petition had been filed 
in this case, the object of which he 
could not conceive, and the reasoning or 
which he could not understand. It had 
been filed by ajparty os the agent for 
another, one Captain 'William Gre¬ 
gory, and it was supported hy an af¬ 
fidavit from the agent stating that ho 
believed it to be true. No party ap¬ 
peared to support it, and he should as 
a preliminary ask fur costs. He an- 

f trehended the proeeedlng was wholly 
rregular, for if any opposition were 
intended against the discharge of theso 
gentlemen, it should have been made 
at a proper time. This was no oppo¬ 
sition to the discharge of the parties, 
hut a petition filed against them, which 
would place them in n most disadvan¬ 
tageous situation, for it would be put 
on the record of the court, and might 
affect their characters, without their 
having an opportunity to meet it. Sir 
J. Grant .—How does it come before 
me? Mr. T\irton .—It is filed, Sir 
J. Grant. —1 don’t know any thing 
about it. I don’t think you need 
trouble yourself about it if nobody 
comes forward to support it. . 1$ thero 
any one here to support it 1 Mr. Prcs‘ 
prove.—I am. I am his constituted 
attorney. Sir J. Grant.—Ate you an 
•attorney of this court ? Mr. Presgravc. 
—No. Sir J. Grant observed that if 
Mr. Presgrave had taken thp trouble to 
look into the act, which every body 
ought to do before undertakinglo trans¬ 
act business in that court, he would 
have found that creditors could only he 
lteartPpcrsonally, or by counsel, and 
referred him to the 84th section, lie 
was obliged therefore to decline hear¬ 
ing him, vs he did not come within the 
words of theact. Desides this the officer 
had very properly calk'd his attention 
to another clause, which directed that 
no person shall be permitted to oppose 
unless be gives three days’ notice ipon 
aflhfymt. Under these citcumstat.ces 
he could not lawfully be heard, and the 
petition could not therefore be noticed. 
Mr. Turton applied for his cotta, but 
Sir J. Grant said, that li|p objection 
to decree costs were that by so doing 
ho should be giving a sanction to the 
notion that this was a petition before 
East Inditiand Col. Map., Yoi„ till.) 


the court, to which he could notagfeej 
but If he were asked to order that It bo 
taken off the rolls of the court, he had 
no objection to comply. Mr. Turtoa 
made the request, and the order was 
given. • 

The further consideration of the aa- 
plication for the release of the Insol¬ 
vents from all future liability, under 
the 63rd section of the act, postponed 
from the 3rd instant was then resumed 
Mr. Turton argued strongly and at 
very great length, in favor of the ap¬ 
plication ; but it is sufficient to give 
the learned Judge’s decision, together 
with his reasons for coming to that de¬ 
cision, which, as it is one of very great 
importance, and likely to be Nought 
before another tribunal, we shall endea¬ 
vour to do la full. Sir J. Grant asked 
Mr. Turtou if lie had seen the minutes 
of the decree which he had intended to 
m&kc after the former argument, and 
the engrossing of which henad directed 
to be suspended in consequence of an 
application by the parties to have the 
case re-argued. Mr, Turton said he had. 
Sir J. Grant said, ifthere were anything 
in the wording of the minutes upon 
which counsel could offer any sugges¬ 
tion that might make it more fully 
answer the object he hnd iu view he 
should be happy to roceivc it. “ The 
question,” he proceeded, “ arose upon 
the application of the Insolvents for 
their final discharge from all liability 
whatsoever for or in respect of the 
debts established in this Court" the 
clause in the Insolvent Act, under 
which the application was made, is in 
the following words. Sir J. Grant 
here read the section on which the 
application was founded, and then 
proceeded as follows :—My Intention 
in drawing up the minute, was, that it 
t bouyi appear that all the requisites of 
the act had been complied with oxcopt 
so far as the exercise of the power 
given the court was limited at this pre¬ 
cise lime by the construction put upon 
the subsequent word3 of the clauses* 
and to express the nature of tlsui limi¬ 
tation in order that so far as concerned 
matters of fact, they migiftappear to 
have been determined by this court to 
have been satisfactorily established, so 
as to give ail the jurisdiction and power 
which vhe legal construction of the 
act wsiranted, leaving the question of 
law upon which my decision was found¬ 
ed to stand clear hy iuelf for further 
examination in the Court of Appeal, if 
No. 4!), December 3 M 
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desired. A great part of the argument 
of the learned oouneel with reference 
to the inconvenience arising from Hie 
construction, not only of this but of 
other parts of the act also might lie ad¬ 
dressed with more advantage to the 
legislature in order to point out to 
them how ifar they may have fallen 
short of what was required for this 
country—the peculiar circumstances of 
which they seem not to have been 
aware of; this is apparent by their 
haying introduced, not tbe provisions 
oftho bankrupt law, but the principles 
of tbe insolvent act of England, with 
some attempts by the insertion of a few 
additional provisions to extend iho be¬ 
nefits conferred by the insolvent act,so 
that they might embrace soma cases of 
mercantile bankruptcy. That the legisla¬ 
ture contemplated the enormous failures 
that have occurred here,—to which not 
only London, but London and Amster¬ 
dam united afford nothing in their histo¬ 
ry at all similar—the amount of iho 
transactions of the houses of agency— 
the prodigious extent of credit afford¬ 
ed,—the frequent making of large loans 
to persons w ho had no means of're¬ 
paying them but by small annual in¬ 
stalments taken from certain fixed al¬ 
lowances. dependent upon their lives, 
—I cannot conceive; and that these 
circumstances, peculiar to the country, 
rendered it necessary to give the pri¬ 
vate merchants and bankers of India 
the full benefit of the English code of 
laws in bankruptcy, I am certain they 
were entirely unawaro ; and it is not 
unnatural that they should have been 
so. Now, it is for me to consider, not 
what might have been the Lest suited 
to tho circumstances of this country, 
but what the intention of the legisla¬ 
ture was in tho forming of this act, if I 
can find it out, because, without all 
doubt, in all acts of parliament, what is 
to he done is to discover tbe intention 
of the legislature ; for an act of parlia¬ 
ment is to be interpreted like a* will, 
according to the intention of the poi¬ 
sons who framed it; and Unit is to be 

S lithered, first, from the words used in 
te passage in question, and then Jrom 
taking into view the preamble, ana the 
whole purport and object of the act, so 
as if possiUt'Mo render it efficient for he 
purposes for which it was passed.* There 
are differences in the mode of constru¬ 
ing an act of parliament which it is 
necessary to consider in reference to 
those purposes ; some are to be con¬ 
strued very strictly as being penal laws, 
others with a larger interpretation of 


the words, as being remedial laws; 
but you can never by interpretation 
frame a new net: you can only inter¬ 
pret the words used sp a# to carry into 
effect the object of the legislature, so 
far as the words used may reasonably 
bear such meaning as may be sufficient 
for that purpose. Now, here it is 
agreed that every thing depends on the 
construction of these words, “ Further 
proceedings in the matter of tbe pe¬ 
tition before tho court." If this means 
the matter of the petition of the insol¬ 
vent for the benefit of the act, or tho 
mutter of the petition of his creditors 
for an adjudication of insolvency*— 
then It means the matters which arc 
brought under consideration of the 
court by that petition, which is the 
foundation of tbe jurisdiction of the 
insolvent court in the affairs of that in¬ 
solvent; and then nil proceedings ill 
this court in thu matters of that insol- 
101107 tire at an end. Then, if this be 
the meaning, the passing of thu order 
applied for will have the effect, and tho 
legislature n usl have intended it to 
have the effect, of stopping all further 
proceedings in this com I in the matter 
of this insolvency, and the Older of the 
court is not merely an order that the 
insolvents shall he for ever discharged 
from all liability, Lilt also an order 
that no Anther p*i oceediiigs relative to 
tho insolvency shall be had in this 
court. Upon this constructs u, there¬ 
fore,^ if this he the meaning of the 
words “ Proceedings in tin* matter of 
the petition t.efoie the court”—it must 
cither he held that the ccuit lias, 1 will 
not say a discretion confided to it, hut 
a duty imposed upon it of determining* 
as well whether the matters of the in¬ 
solvency t nie in such a state as tiiat ail 
proceedings in theso matters may be 
terminated—as whether the conditions 
of discharge he fulfilled, or it must ho 
held that it was the intention of the 
legislature that the whole of thw,pro¬ 
ceedings should cease upon these con¬ 
ditions being fulfilled, without refer¬ 
ence to the state of matteis in depend¬ 
ence and progiess before the court, or 
it must be held that these words may 
be left out by construction, and taken 
pro non script is. It then conies to ( this, 
if tbe words necessarily bear the inter¬ 
pretation I have suggested, that tbe 
matters of the petition before the coftrt’ F 
means “ the matters in the insolvency'* 
—-“nil the matters that are brought 
under the cognizance of the court,** 
then 0110 of ft o things must follow, if ef¬ 
fect is given to these words— either that 
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the court most exorcise let judgment In 
determining whether the matter* of the 
insolvent estate are in such a condition 
«s to admit of the passing of an order 
that will stop ail farther proceedings, 
—or that thelegislature being aware or 
ific consequences of such an order, ne¬ 
vertheless imposed upon the court the 
necessity of issuing the order attended 
with such consequences. Now the 
consequences would be very large. The 
assignees are vested with all the |nro- 
perty, and may not have accounted for 
any part of it. In the present case they 
have not. They are trustees, and no 
proceedings can be had against them, 
except in a court of Equity, where 
•every creditor must be a party. Mr. 
Turton—It w#uld not be necessary. 
Sir, for every creditor to be made a 

# party to n Bill in Equity. Sir J. Grant 
—I am not prepared to say, that in n 
caso of this nature—whero creditors 
have separate interests, and where the 
decision upon their rights is transferred 
to a Court [of Equity from a court 
where ihey haveull appeared separate¬ 
ly, each for his own interest, it may not 
be necessary for every creditor to he, 
or to become a party to the suit. It 
will be time enough to decide to what 
extent this must go when the case shall 
arise. Neither can the assignees ob¬ 
tain directions, nor compel their dis¬ 
charge, but by means of a suit in 
Equity, nor can the different clfiims of 
creditors nor any other matters be 
settled otherwise. This* therefore, 
would be a contrivance for doing aw ay 
with the whole benefit of the insolvent 

• Act—for throwing the insolvent loose 
and his creditors into a Chancery suit; 
this is so serious a result,!bat it cannot 
be supposed to have beeu the intention 
■of parliament, and It is not too much for 
me to say that I feel bound to take es¬ 
pecial care not to take a step that may 
inwllve these consequences without 
being well assured of the grounds on 
which I proceed—ihat before I decree 
that I am bound to order the discharge 
<>f these insolvents and ail others from 
liability in terms of the act on the bare 
fulfilment of one or other of the condi¬ 
tions therein mentioned without ferther 
enquiry whether the proceedings.,! n the 
matter of such insolvency can fct put 
an end to with safety to the interests of 
the creditors and of the estate—I should 
be thoroughly satisfied that tho word'. 
*■ matter of the petitiqp before tin- 
court” have some and wfmt other than 
their natnval and obvious meaning—that 
they relate to some other matter than 


the matter of the main petition* before 
the court-tbe only matterwhich eantiot 
be before the court otherwise than by 
petition—or on the other hand 1 ought 
to be well satisfied that 1 have autho¬ 
rity by construction to reject these 
words. If 1 am satisfied upon whit K 
have heard that these wonts may be 
safely rejected by construction,—or 
that they apply to some other matter, 
and not to the main petition, i am at 
liberty to consider whether I am not 
bound upon complianco with tho con¬ 
ditions stated In the act to pronounce 
this order setting the insolvents free 
from all liability. The first question 
therefore as I have said entlroly de¬ 
pends on the construction of these 
words, “ the matter of the petition tie- 
fore the court.” To ascertain this, it 
is first to he inquired whatls their na¬ 
tural and more obvious meaning. Now 
it is quite clear, according to this they 
must be taken to refer te the petition 
which is the foundation of tho proceed¬ 
ings—-and which is the only petition 
which must uecessaiily and at ail times 
lie ibe petition before tho court.” 
But a doubt is suggested—and It is 
said that thoy refer to tho petition 
praying for the discharge. It is to 
be seen therefore what is the next im¬ 
mediate antecedent — supposing the 
words were such petition,or thesuid pe¬ 
tition—and hereit inntiO'liulely strikes 
the observation that the word in this 
part of the clause is petition not up- 
plication —which is the word in the first 
part. “Whenever it shall appear 
to the satisfaction of any court'for re¬ 
lief of insolvent debtors upon the ap¬ 
plication of any insolvent” &c. Now 
this application need not necessarily 
lie by petition. It may be by petition 
or without petition, by motion. If 
this were tho matter lb which refer¬ 
ence was made in the subsequent part 
of the clausa tho words would Iisiyo 
bodh < ‘in the matter of such applica¬ 
tion.’* It seems to mo impossible to 
limit the largo words, “ no further 
proceeding* shall bo had in the matter 
of # tho petition Ixiforc the court,” by 
holding them to refer merely to an in¬ 
cidental proceeding, which is denomi¬ 
nated, not a petition, hi* no applica¬ 
tion—which ft is not, said shall lie made 
by petition. Bui it is of more import¬ 
ance to examine what is the sense in 
which this word petition, when stand¬ 
ing alone, or the words, petition be¬ 
fore the Court, are used where they 
occur in other preceding parts of this* 
act. Now I find that the words, 
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“ matter of petition before the court/’ 
occur In several different places, In 
section 20-34-52-60, and in all these 
they can only mean such matter as 
arise out of the initiatory petition. 
The words, “ matter of the petition of 
such insolvent,” occur in sections 33 
to 88 with the same meaning.” The 
trords “petition,”-—‘‘matter of pe¬ 
tition”—“ proceedings in the petition” 
refer all through the act to the peti¬ 
tion which is the foundation of tho 
proceedings, and never to any thing 
else. A more particular description 
of this petition, stating the purport 
of it, occurs only three times. Section 
11—S3—and 45-and with these ex¬ 
ceptions the word tho petition—or the 
petitions of the insolvent, or the pe¬ 
tition before tho court are used with¬ 
out more, and can refer to nothing but 
the original petition On which the pro¬ 
ceedings are founded. Lastly in thn 
latter part of tho very clause in ques¬ 
tion—-Sec. 03—the very words “ tho 
said petition that i» the petition 
mentioned in that part of the section 
now under consideration as “ the 
petition beforo the court” occur; 
where they can mean nothing hut the 
petition which has originated the pro¬ 
ceedings. The words refer to credi¬ 
tors not resident in India, and they are 
“creditors who shall not have taken 
part in any of the proceedings under 
the said petition," that is in any of the 
proceedings in that insolvency. There¬ 
fore, the whole question depends upon 
whether I have authority to reject 
these words, in the construction of this 
clause, or whether l am by a forced 
construction to give them an interpre. 
tatiou which is not affixed to them in 
any other part of the act. In eonsider- 
ing ( thcir meaning,l have said that what 
< am Ui'do, if 1 can, is to endeavour to 
discover the intention of the legisla¬ 
ture. To do that l am not entitled to 
add words, but I am entitled tcvgivo 
such an Intcipretation as they wiii 
bear, and to riject words, where ne¬ 
cessary, to give effect to such h.ten- 
tion clearly appearing. Holding, 
wherefore, that the meaning of fnese 
words,‘in the place (in question, is 
such as I^inve described, it only re¬ 
mains for me to inquire w hether there 
are any grounds upon which 1 can hold 
ji ysclfentitled to rtjerl them bycon- 
sliuction, in order to give effect to the 
Intention of the legislature? Now, 1 
am to gather the intentions of the 
legislature from the other parts of 
the statute; to expound it according 


to the'reason of the act, to repreff the 
wrong and advance the remedy. The 
preamble may be taken as a key to the 
intention. The rule and principle of 
Common Law is a guide to that inten¬ 
tion, and where it concerns liberty the 
act should receive a liberal interpreta¬ 
tion. Light is also thrown npon the In¬ 
tention by other statutes in pair mate¬ 
ria. And lastly, in rejecting certain 
words, 1 must see that the offset of the 
rejection does not produce a greater 
inconvenience than it would remove 
where there is no power to add any 
other provision for its prevention. 
Then what is it thattho legislature in¬ 
tended here. There is a marked dis¬ 
tinction between sections 25 and 63. 
Section 25, whichdisc^rges the debt¬ 
or from imprisonment, is not encum¬ 
bered with any such proviso as is in¬ 
troduced here ; and the cause is ob¬ 
vious. The discharge from imprison¬ 
ment was intended to take place im¬ 
mediately, the insolvent being still 
kept liable to process till the final 
close of the matter of the petition. By 
section 61, the adjudication of dis¬ 
charge from imprisonment is made 
final, except in one case, by special 
und particular provision. But by 62, 
it is specially provided that an insol¬ 
vent, after his discharge front im¬ 
prisonment, may, notwithstanding, be 
brought up when wanted for further 
examination under pain of further im¬ 
prisonment. There is no such provi¬ 
sion in >his section which relates to 
the final discharge from liability, al¬ 
though it is the very next to the other 
which docs so provide. It dues appear 
to me Unit this is indicative of an in¬ 
tention in. the legislature that the last 
and final discharge is not to take 
place till the affairs of the estate are 
finally wom.d up. That is one circum¬ 
stance whi' ii weighs with me. if the 
discharge irom liability were intended 
to take place before the close of the 
roceedings, these provisions would 
e equally necessary as in tho case of 
discharge from imprisonment. If It 
w«re not intended to take place till 
after the close of the proceedings as a 
final act, then no such provision were 
necessary and they were properly 
omitted. Again, in this case, where 
the discharge is intended to be imme¬ 
diate, pending the proceedings,but not 
review able except on appeal, viz. the 
discharge from imprisonment, the le- 
gislntuic lute tukeu a distinct course 
by precise enactments. There is no 
declaration that no further proceed- 
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ings shall be bad In the matter of the 
petition; but that such adjudication 
and the order thereon shall be final, 
unless it Is obtained by false evidence 
or other fraud. Where the legislature 
intended that the discharge should be 
pending the proceedings they have 
used plain and distinct terms. The 
proceedings in that case are carefully 
directed, and very special directions 
are given to avoid a misconstruction 
of the words “final and conclusive.” 
It proceeds specially to provide 
that, notwithstanding such discharge, 
where the assistance of the insolvents 
is necessary to the discovory or ma¬ 
nagement of their estates they shalljbe 
compellable to attend. With respect 
to the discharge £*rom liability, the 
enactments arc quite different, for it is 
declared, not that such adjudication 
shill he final except on appeal, but 
“ that no further proceedings shall be 
bad in the matter of the petition bel'oro 
the court.'’ There is no exception of 
further proceedings, which may bo 
had but one, namely, on appeal; and 
no provision that further assistance or 
the insolvents may bo required or com¬ 
pelled. Now it is a known rule of 
construction that whoro the legisla¬ 
ture in one part of an RCt having a 
certain object in view has used certain 
precise words to express it. and enact¬ 
ed certain express provisions to effect 
it, and it is questioned whether th 
another part of the saute act it had the 
same object in view, its having used 
different words, whose more obvious 
meaning is different, and having enact- 
eiPno such previous, is evidence that 
it had not such object in view, pro¬ 
vided the more obvious objcft # is not 
inconsistent with reason, for otherwise 
it must be presumed it would have 
taken the same means to express and 
accomplish it, which it considered ne- 
cessarjsfh the first caso. Again if wo 
consider the probable intention of the 
legislature upon the reason of the thing 
as between the insolvent and bis cre¬ 
ditors, it appears very reasonable that 
an insolvent, having surrendered all 
that lie has, having acied fairly, and 
having done his best to repair the in¬ 
jury his misconduct or misfortune 
lias occasioned, should be free from 
arrest or imprisonment on aeco mt of 
debts ho has done all in his pu v r to 
discharge; but it is not rea nm i.de 
that he should not afterwards^ l.c ob¬ 
liged to discharge his debts If he ac¬ 
quires what will enable him to do so. 
Further, if we judge of the intention of 


the legislature from the rules and prin¬ 
ciples of the common law—-it is no part 
of the common law that a man should 
be arrested and deprived of liberty for 
debt: but it is that his property should 
be seized for it. By releasing him 
from imprisonment, leaving his future 
property liable for his present debts, 
so far as they are unsatisfied by his 
present property, the law restores him 
to the benefits of the common law 
upon one condition, — that he shall 
surrender all his present property for 
equal division among his present cre¬ 
ditors. No rule for the construction 
of statutes would lead to the ex¬ 
tending such a law by construction 
against creditors beyond the plain 
nicauing of the words; the statutes 
by express words does go further, and 
so far ns it goes, by express words, 
the court is bound to go with it; but 
where it is not so expressed, there is 
nothing that can entitle a corn I to con¬ 
strue it beyond its express words 
against the creditors and in favor of 
the debtors, it is well known that the 
Insolvent Acts were introduced in 
England upon the principle of the Cis- 
si.o bonorum, not an considerations ap¬ 
plicable to mercantile bankruptcy. 
The Cissio bonorum involves^ no dis¬ 
charge from the obligation*of the 
debtor to pay the balance unpaid of his 
debts at the time of the Cissio, if ho 
become able by future acquisitions so 
to do. The foundation of the Insol¬ 
vent Acts is this, that a debtor shall be 
released from ihe hardship of imprison¬ 
ment, but remain liable, if lie should 
ever acquire property, for the payment 
of the balance of his debts, as is most 
j ust between man and man. The learn¬ 
ed Judge here read a passage from 
Mr. Bell’s‘Commentaries on mercantile 
jurisprudence—and a law of tlio Em¬ 
peror Alexander Severus, explanatory 
of the law of Cissio bonorum in the 
law of Scotland and tho Roman law ; 
and then proceeded as follows;—It 
docs not rest here. The English Insol¬ 
vent act, which was passed 7 (Seo. IF. 
two years before this statute, involves , 
the same principle,—it gives no»dis- 
charge from future liability, there is 
provision for tho debtor’s reldRse from 
custody, bur by the 67th section he is 
quired to execute a warrant of attor¬ 
ney to confess judgment inj tho name of 
the assignee for the whole of his debts 
which shall remain due and unsatisfied, 
and if at any lime it shall appear to 
the Insolvent Court, that he is of 
ability to pay such debts or any 
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part thereof, or dies leaving assets, 
execution may be taken out in the 
discretion of the court and the sum dis¬ 
tributed. Tiiis act as relates to ordi¬ 
nary insolvents, is in |ntir materia, 
with the Oth Geo. iv. c. 78. the Insol¬ 
vent Act for India; though ns to 
traders it more resembles the Bank¬ 
rupt Acts in Its objects, not so much, 
however, as might have been wished 
or (expected in its provisions; mul 1 
may further say, that the legislature 
could not have been aware that the 
state of private commcrco in India was 
such thattbe act would not answer the 
purpose as applied lo mercantile in¬ 
solvencies ; otherwise they might 
have seen the propriety of introducing 
the Bankruptcy Laws into India. The 
clause of tills act, now under ironside- 
tion, it must be remarked, applies to 
all insolvents, whether common or 
mercantile: now as applied to common 
insolvents it is quite opposite to the 
insolvent law of England. The dis¬ 
charge from future liability to pay ids 
debts, if at any timo the insolvent is 
able to do so, is a boon conferred 
upon the insolvent, and a sacrifice ex¬ 
acted from his creditors by the Indian 
insolvent act, not founded on any prin¬ 
ciple of justice between the parties, 
not on the principle of the Cim» bono- 
rum, on which insolvent acts are 
founded, not agrecahic to the provi- 
Visions of the English insolvent acis, 
and extended beyond cases within 
the policy of the bankrupt laws. 
There is no ground, therefore, to im¬ 
pute to the legislature nil inte.ntiou of 
placing this discharge from l iability on 
a footing in point of time, or other 
circumstances, with the discharge 
from imprisonment. The conse¬ 
quence of such construction requires 
much consideration. Euless this de¬ 
claration “ that no further proceed¬ 
ings lie had” is direel cry lo Jhu court 
in regard to the time when the fi.mi 
discharge from liability shall be 
decreed, there is no direction in le¬ 
gat'd to the lime other lha.i “»7 m?d- 
■ever it shat! he made to i appear 
thnU'.he estate lias produced sufficient 
to pay three-fourths of the debts, er 
that creditors lo the amount of mote 
than one-half in number and value 
shall signify their consent, and if it 
shall appear that the Insolvent lias 
acted fairly, the court shall he autho¬ 
rised thereupon l«» order,” kc. This 
may he before the time required by 
section 33 for creditors In India to ex¬ 
amine into the truth of tiie j edition titid 


schedule, before the hearing, enquiry, 
exanfl nation of insolvent, Ac. re¬ 
quired by section S4. Again, when¬ 
ever a man could pay three-fourths of 
his debts and, so for as could be then 
discovered, had acted honestly, he 
might obtain a discharge for ever of 
the remainder, before there was time 
thoroughly to investigate his affairs, 
and ascertain whether he conld not pay 
more or the whole, provided he could 
contrive to secrete any of his property. 
It might very commonly be before cre¬ 
ditors not in India had time to takepart 
iu the pioccedings, giving them a mani¬ 
fest and unfair advantage, tu be unaf¬ 
fected by the discharge, and yet entitled 
to come in under the insolvency, the 
words being “ who Shall not have taken 
part before order of discharge,” which 
would he contrary to the meaning, of 
Section 51, enacted for the purpose of 
giving them time to come in, and of 
forcing them to do so en an equality 
with Indian creditors. As I before said 
this would leave Site court without any 
hold over an Insolvent to obtain his as¬ 
sistance when necessary to wind up his 
affairs. There is no provision made in 
this or auy subsequent clause for this 
event, which there must have been if 
the legislature had intended to produce 
it. There is no power in the court, by 
tha act so roust rued, if the conditions 
am fulfil led by the insolvent, to suspend 
liis final discharge, unless lie can he 
charged witli unfair conduct. Accord¬ 
ing to this count met ion he must he in¬ 
stantly discharged from liability; but, 
if this Ii.id been the intention of the le¬ 
gislature, they would have qualified it 
as in other ens's, so as to keep hint 
within life jurisdiction of the court so 
tong as the a flints of his estate inquired. 
In rp.'iifJ to the rule of const i net ion ap¬ 
plicate to this clause upon general 
prim pies of law, it is ceiiniuM/tat this 
is not an ( ua«tmi *t in favor of the li¬ 
berty of (he subject. it is not to free 
him fioin prison but to free him 
from the obligation to pay his debts 
when he sludl be aide, — nu enact¬ 
ment founded in the policy of the Slate 
not in the liberty of the subject. It de¬ 
prives the creditors of their undoubted 
right to insist upon payment of their 
debts when the debtor shall Ire able to 
make it. It gives power to the court to 
deprive them of this right ns to onc- 
fuurlh of^tlicir debts if three-fourths he 
paid. It gives power to a majority to do. 
prive the minority of litis right, though 
never so small apait of their debts have 
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been paid. It is, therefore, to be inter¬ 
preted event; between the parties ac¬ 
cording to its certain meaning. This is 
a strict interpretation, not iudeetfin the 
sense of a strict interpretation applied to 
a penal statute, but as opposed to the 
liberal interpretation giveu to an act in 
favour of the liberty of tbe subject j to 
give effect to tfcc words, but not to ex¬ 
tend them against the rights of the cre¬ 
ditors beyond their obvious and ordinal y 
meaning, or to construe them contrary 
to it, or to suppress and leave out by 
construction any that nro necessary to 
controul the meaning of other words in 
regard to the preamble, it recites the es¬ 
tablishment of laws for the leliof of in¬ 
solvent debtors in Grcst Britain and 
Ireland, and the expediency of giving 
relief alto to iusol^eut debtors iu India. 
It is, therefore, quite clear, that in fra¬ 
ming this act the legislature had in view 
life Insolvent Act as it is in England. 
It appears tome, on full eonsideiation 
that it was not the intention ofthe legis¬ 
lature to release ami discharge a debtor 
Aomali liability until the filial winding 
up of the affairs of the estate. Tlieie w 
a great hardship which may lie produced 
by this enactment in the ease of mercan¬ 
tile insolvents, if 1 am right in my con¬ 
st rurt ion, and one which is fit to he 
brought to the notice of the legislature. 
Without doubt it is a great hardship to 
the parties, and a great detriment to the 
public interest, the tying up such men 
fiotu that degree of usefulutss wiflcli 
they might be of to the public and to 
themselves if finally and completely dis¬ 
charged. That is a question which con¬ 
cerns the public policy of tbe rountry; 
iTut if it requires a remedy, which 1 think 
it docs, the only course is to appeal to 
the legislature, whether to a, lltrgcr or 
a smaller body having the powers of 
legislation, it is not fur me to say, but I 
am dear that the remedy does not lie in 
the po^er of this com l; and, hound as 
1 am ^o consider the w hole clause to¬ 
gether, and tlicconseq’u ores being such 
as I hint described them,it is too much 
for ine to rest upon the single word, 
“ tbrienpon,” as discharging the court 
from the duty of considering the whole 
effects of its net, and upon the inslaut to 
pronounce au order which has the ne¬ 
cessary effect of terminating its juris¬ 
diction and its power when they arc 
the most wanted to carry into effect the 
purposes for which it was created. 1 have 
not bestowed upon this case more cart 
Hun its pnporlant deserves,<biit I have 
endeavoured togive it my best attention, 


aud to express myself in such a manner 
that if I have gone wrong, counsel may 
know the points on which I rest my 
opinion, with a view to bring the ques¬ 
tion before another court, I have no 
hesitation in saying, that the conduct of 
the insolvents has been fair aud honest 
to their creditors, and that they are well 
entitled to a final release from all lia¬ 
bility, as soon as it shall appear to the 
court that no further proceedings are 
necessary to be had in the matteroftheir 
insolvency. Having fully considered 
the question before, and not having been 
able to altrr my opinions iu consequence 
of any thing that has been urged bv 
couusel in the able argument to widen 
I have listened with great attention, I 
have thought it better to pronounce my 
decision at oner, than to delay the matter 
longer, in order that the utmost time 
may hr givrn to prepare the case to go 
before another tribunal, should it bo 
thought necessary to adopt that course. 

SUMMARY. 

Drains in Calcutta.—We learn that 
Cnpf. Rigby, of the engineers, and six 
of the sapper and miner recruits, who 
huve lately arrived in India, have been 
employed by government in making u 
survey of n portion of the town drains. 
The vicinage of the Muchua Bazar-road, 
has been selected as being a pm lion of 
the town iu which least has been done 
for iinpiovemeol, aud which most ur¬ 
gently icquires attention. 

King of Outlc .—The report of the 
King of Oudc's dissatisfaction with 
the present minister, and of his inten¬ 
tion shortly to remove him from office, 
guius belief daily iu the best infonued 
rurles at Lucknow, but his Majesty's 
disposition is so capricious, that it is 
impossible to say w bat will be the event¬ 
ual upshot of affairs; one day he refuses 
to sie or to hold any communication 
whatever with the minister, at other 
tunes be lavishes upon him huuours'and 
ruitwf. The people are most anxious 
for a change of tutors, that they may be 
freed from the diendful extoiiioo and 
oppression practised by the Cliuklrc- 
dars, «nd connived at by the present 
government. The country is nww im¬ 
poverished to such a degree that it will 
require years of good management ami 
economy to restore it, the people are 
discontented, and justly so, with tbe 
present government, which, inslt ad of 
protecting their lives and ptoperly, aids 
and abets the farmer in his licentious 
cruelty and plunder, in the report* 
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relating to Oudo, which are circulating 
uniong (bo natives ia one which states, 
that hU Majesty has recalled the 
Hakeem Mendy Alec Khan fur tlie 
purpose of obtaining his assistance to¬ 
wards the -completion of - the bridge, 
which bus been ap long in progress, but 
which through the mismanagement and 
corruption of the subordinate officers, 
seems never likely to be completed. 

Extraordinary sal uJtrity qf Ayr a. 

‘ -—From the return* bf mortality amoug 
the troops in various pat Is of India, it 
nppenrs that Agra is without question 
the most healthy station in India. One 
proof of this assertion is given in a late 
Agra paper. Two companies ot the 
battalion of artillery have been sta¬ 
tioned at Agra for some years, and two 
others during the same period at Dum¬ 
dum. The details urc as follows:— 

In Dec. 1830 Agra 0 Dumdum 2 
12 mouths 1B3J do. 5 do. lb 

J 2 months 1832 do. 5 do. 11 

IS mouths 1833 do. S do. 16 

3 months 1834 do. 0 do. 3 

Total denths at Agra 12 Dumdum 47 

The Coorg Country .—It does not 
appear yet to have been decided what 
ib to be done with the territory of 
Coorg. A correspondent of the lJom- 
bay Courier states as a rumour that the 
ex-raja’s sister will he raised to the 
throne. 11 was in fact about her that 
this affair occurred. She is now living 
at Bangalore at the bouse of a ludy of 
rank. She is about 2t years of age, 
pretty, and very fair; she is quite the 
lardy, and appears extremely well in¬ 
formed'for a native lady. She had no 
scruples about sitting unveiled in the 
presence of Emopcan gentlemen, and 
conversing with them without cere¬ 
mony. Her husband looks like a 
clown, but is very shrewd and intel¬ 
ligent. 

Messrs. Mackintosh and Co.’s 
Estate. — \Vc learn that as soot, as all 
the tickets in the lottery scheme aie 
disposed of, the assignees expect to 
' make a dividend of 10 per cent 

Mill ary Hank .—We are glad fl to an- 
* cornice a second dividend by the mili¬ 
tary Sank, of 2 annas in the rupee, 
payable to such depositors as have not 
received tne eight annas dividend. This 
will make the payments to them four 
annas. 

Governor General .—We understand 
that letters have been received from the 
Neclgbelries, which it ate tbat the 
Governor General has been prevailed 


on by his medical advisers to postpone 
his return to, Calcutta to October next. 
The arrangements connected with tlie 
new Charter wilt of course rernaiu in 
abeyance till bis lordship ia able to re¬ 
sume his place ia Conned. 

Fever and Small Pox.—We learn 
from a correspondent that a dreadful 
bilious fever is at present raging in 
Aracan, by which the valuable lives of 
several European geutlemcn have been 
lost. Amongst those that have been 
carried off are, Lieat. Mackintosh, 
Capt. Browne, Lieut. Duff, Mr. Cullen, 
rice agent, and a child of Captain 
SlmomJs, Among those that have 
suffered and arc now suffering from 
the fever are, Captain Dickenson, Capt. 
Simmids, Lieut. Maling, l>r. Macimyie, 
Civil Surgeon, and Captain .Williams, 
and some others, together with the 
Clerks and Amlas of this Court. l>r. 
Mac in tyre has been so very ill, os to be 
put on board the Gangts, Capt. Aidlie, 
who liar taken him to the Coromandel 
Coast, from whence be will probably 
proceed to Cnlmllu. In addition to Ibis 
fever, the real small pox prevails also to 
a gieat extent now among tlie nutives 
of this country; end to crown our mis- 
fui times, we were yesterday, the I till 
instant, visited by a‘most furious hur¬ 
ricane, suc h u* we' have never experi¬ 
enced before in this place. It com¬ 
menced at about four ill the morning, 
biles iug from flic north till about eleven 
a. m., when it shifted to the west, and 
from I bat quarter blew most violently, 
rariying every thing befoie it, till al) ml 
live o’clock p. in., when it ceased. 
During these few hours it has dilapi¬ 
dated the town of Akyab. Hundreds of 
houses,.together with the h iz.ii and the 
native sliAps have, been blown down. 
Hud not th,; gentlemen’* houses in the 
station :;. j en erected on huge strong 
thick posts, and fastened with nails 
and bulls, they would have hceftdn the 
same situation as the rest. A few ves¬ 
sels in the harbour likewise drifted 
away from their moorings, and a Chi • - 
tagmig sloop and one of tin* government 
boats were sunk aud some of the crew 
lost. 

Opening of the Indus .—While the 
folks at Bombay have been talking 
about the prospective bem fits to he 
derived from the opening of the Indus, 
and indulging perhaps the hope, that 
their great grandsons will have the 
courage t*> make the first argonautic 
expedition, the more enterprisng mer¬ 
chants of the Punj&ib have com- 
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menoed the downward navigation of 
the Sutledge. A letter firomLoodle 
nab of the Ut of May, informs »that 
“ the Sutledge Is now free, end * fleet 
of boat! left Loodianah laet month 
with a cargo for Mittenkot,*' a place 
altuated on the confluence m the 
Ohurra with the Indus, the loweit con¬ 
fluence of atrrams in the course of the 
latter. Under the protection of Run* 
jeet Sing, Mittenkot U said to be des* 
lined to supersede Shikarpoor, and to 
become a mart of great importance.— 
Calcutta Courier. 

Tea Plant .—The number of the 
Journal of the Atiatic Society just 
published, that for April, in addition 
to other interesting matter, contains a 
useful psper on the aptitude of the 
Himalayan Radge for the culture of 
the tea plant, by Dr. Falconer, Super¬ 
intendent of the Botanical Darden at 
Sebarunpoor. Whatever may be the 
result of the appointment of the com¬ 
mittee ofTea culture, the information 
which in the progress of its investiga¬ 
tions it must collect and record re¬ 
garding the climate, soil, geological 
formation, Ac. of some of the least 
known tracts of the country cannot 
fail to be valuable. After an exam¬ 
ination and comparison of the au¬ 
thorities known to him on the subject. 
Dr. Falconer arrives at the following 
conclusion regarding the circumstances 
of climate under which the tea plant 
is cultivated in Chins “ The cir¬ 
cumstances of elimate, therefore, in 
regard of temperature and moisture, 
under which the tea Diant is cultivated 
in China, may be stated thus,—that 
the tea Is produced, over an extent of 
country where the mean annual heat 
ranges from 73° to 54° ft’ fahr.; where 
the heat of summer duos not descend 
below 80®, and the cold of winter 
ranges from 54® to 26 8 ; where the differ¬ 
ence between summer and winter heat 
is Arthe northern limit 50®, and on the 
southern 30“ fnhr,- that it is’cultivatcd 
in highest perfection where the mean 
annual heat ranges from M® to 04°. 
That rain fails in all months of the 
year, and that the moisture of the cli¬ 
mate is on the whole moderate," The 
tea. plant has been introduoed and 
failed at Ponang, St. Helena, Java, 
Bio Janeiro, and In the Carribee 
Islands, the failure in the instances in 
which the causes can be judged of, 
being attributable to excessive heat, 
excessive moisture, or- the general 
equ ibienet * of the climate. 

Fori tt iUam Financial Depart • 
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meat, Mag Ml, 1894.—Notice Is hem- 
by given, that Mo. 1 to Mo, 8BT, la*, 
elusive of the promissory note* of the 
Bengal reraittable loan of 1963,will be 
discharged on the,10lh of August, in , 
tbe year,1881, after which date no in¬ 
terest will be demastdabie thereon. 

It will be at the option of the pro* 
prietors of the said notes, as stipulated 
and provided in Urn body thereof, tt»' 
receive payment of the same pa the 
said date, either in cash, or by Mils 
of exchange to be drawn upon the 
Honorable Court of Directors at the. 
exchange* of two ihitlinga and tik- 
penee for the Calcutta sicca rupee, 
payable twelvemonths after date, but 
with liberty to the said court to post¬ 
pone payment of the said bills for one, 
two, or three years, paying interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent, per annum for 
.Die period of such postponement. 

Fort William. Financial Depart¬ 
ment , Mag Of A, 1634.—Notice hihere¬ 
by given, that the third class of the 
promissory notes of this government, 
bearing date the 31st March, 1838, 
and standing on the general register of 
the registered debt of this presidency 
No. 1041 to 1440Inclusive, amounting 
to sicca rupees 1,50,00,000 will be 
discharged on tho 10th July next, on 
which day payment of Interest thereon 
will cense. The conditional transfer 
of notes oftho numbers advertised for 
payment as above, into the 4 per cent, 
loan now open, willbe allowed on the 
same terms and conditions as hereto¬ 
fore, in cases where the proprietors, 
not beiug themselves resident in India, 
■hail have furnished no pdwers to 
agents or attornies in the country to 
receive payment and grant discharge 
on their behalf, hut no notice disal¬ 
lowing a transfer so made condi¬ 
tionally, shall be received after otta 
year shall have expired from the date * 
fixed for the payment of the loan 
transferred. 

f^rbei Steamer. — The Forbes 
steamer has been obliged to return to 
Calcutta, and all our hopes of a speedy 
voyage to England, are for tbe presen! 
blagted. Just as the vessel reacted 
Madras, it was discovered tyat there 
«as a defect in her boiler; every 
effort was made to repair it at tint 
place, and government afforded tbe 
most liberal aid, but It was found that 
the repairs could not be executed at 
Madras, so as to allow tbe vessel to' - ' 
proceed on her voyage with eons*. 
dcnce. She has been earefully ear-- 
veyed,'and it is discovered thatsh* 
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cannot In ready for sea under six 
weeks. Kt Is therefore proposed not 
to start her till the 15th July next. 
The malls of the Forbes were left at 
Madras, to be forwarded by the first 
opportunity. 

The Begum Sumroo't property.— 
Within the course of the last month, 
says the Meerut Observer, the Begum 
Sumroo has made a Anal disposition of 
her property. In favour of Mr. Dyce 
the son of Col, Dyee. Col. Dyce, 
who Is a relative of Bumreo’s, the 
BegunTa husband, who died many 
years ago, was formerly la her confi¬ 
dence, and had the entire management 
of her affairs, and the command of her 
troops, but some occasion of dispute 
having arisen, the Begum refused to 
see him, and he has foraome years 
past resided wholly at Meerut. These 
disagreements have caused his being 
passed over in favour of his son, who 
by her will suoeeds to all ‘herjpro- 
, which yields an income or one 


and this on condition of his takiugthe 
name of Sumroo. The legal instru¬ 
ment by which this property is thus 
disposed of. Is drawn up in Persian, 
but it ratifies a previous testament in 
English. The Begum's territory com¬ 
prising her jageers at Sirdhana, and 
elsewhere, devolve, according to 
treaty, on her demise, to the British 
government, with certain exceptions. 

Agra College .—Some new arrange¬ 
ments have been proposed it appears 
for file Agra college, which are likely 
to render that Institution more emi¬ 
nently useful, it is intended to make 
the instruction in oriental literature, 
subsidiary to education in the learn¬ 
ing and science of Europe. Each 
student will be obliged to enrol him- 
self in the English department, with 
liberty to attend such of the oriental 
classes, at the sapeiintendent may tip- 

K ove of. The English language is to 
the ground work ; hut no provision 
is made for preserving the Arabic end 
Bungskrit classes. This is as it should 
bd. The Mahourdana can well pro¬ 
vide for the teaching of Arabic, and 

£ Hindoos can, and do. and will <anw 
support colleges for teaching 
gskfft ; and government without 
diverting th^ir fu win to training up 
Students in these two languages, will 
always be able to command men of the 
foot - attainments in thtc-e tongees, 
whka necessary for the public service, 
ft would appear that the Agra com¬ 
mittee, hxv* referred the new rules for 


their college, to the committee for 
public education tit Calcutta. When 
the new presidency at Agra is esta¬ 
blished however, it is probable that a 
separate education Board will he 
formed for the western provinces, than 
which nothing can be more reasonable. 
The Calcutta Board, will have still 
enough to do to provide adequately 
for the edueatlon of Bengal, Assam, 
Orissa, and the territories conquered 
from the Burmese. 

Bundlekund. —The heat this year in 
Bundlekutid has been more oppress! vo 
than during any year since 1806, in 
consequence of which the cholera has 
broken out and la depopulating the 
province. We, in the lower provinces 
consider the heat all but insupportable 
when the thermometer rises to 98 in 
the shade. Rut in thtrneighbourhood 
of Chutteepore in this unfortunate 

f rovince the thermometer has risen to* 
080 in the morning, and in the course 
of the day in the shade to 115°. Nearly 
all the wells at Banda are dried up. 

A fatal Duel.—We regret to state 
that a fetal duel occurred at Kuraaul 
on the tTth May. Some dispute upon 
a mere trifle arose at the mess table, 
between Captain Beattie and Lieut. 
Dickson, which led to very strong lan¬ 
guage. The parties, therefore, met 
the following evening, and at the first 
fire Captain Beattie fell and died in¬ 
stantaneously, the ball having passed 
throqgh his heart. 

Rajah Ram Mohan Roy.—We un¬ 
derstand Jhat Lord William Bentinck 
has subscribed 500 rupees to the fund 
for erecting a testimonial to the me¬ 
mory of Ram Mohun Roy, and has 
further expressed a wish that the 
talked of polieme for endowing a Pro¬ 
fessorship In commemoration of that 
eminent individual could be brought 
to bear, In which event his Lordship 
has declared his' readiness to assist 
with a Urge increase to his preset 
Subscription. 

The Governor General.— Letters 
from the Neelgherries, of the SdJune, 
mention that his Excellency the 
Governor General was in high health 
and spirits, and at that time occupied 
in a short excursion of a few days, 
among the hills. It was expected that 
Mr. Macaulay would repair to Head- 

S tarters on reaching Madras, and that 
e Legislative Council was certainly 
to assemble there, and the new 
General Government to commence 
its political 'existence from that com¬ 
manding position. 
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Kete Iran Bteamrt.^>Tbe $onm 
just Arrived from England has brought 
out three iron boats in pi*«e*,.with 
engines for one' of then. The iron 
boats hare their names already given 
to them, and are called the Jetiughee 
and Bhageerutee; the tug. which is 
come oat is called the Jumna; aha 
resembles, in every respect, the Lord 
William Beotinck, which was launch¬ 
ed the other day. 

Observatory at Lucknow .—From 
an article in tne Cannpore Examiner, 
it appears that the King of Lucknow 
has liberally expended a lakh of 
rupees in erecting an Observatory, 
and set aside a monthly sum of 
9,300 Rs. for the allowance of an As¬ 
tronomer and his Deputy. The situa¬ 
tion of Astronomer to the King of 
Lhcknow is at present vacant through 
the death of Captain Herbert. Se¬ 
veral candidates, gentlemen of the 
highest scientific attainments, have 
been mentioned iu the papers; but we 
have not heard that any one has as 
yet been appointed. 

Cotton .—The price current in the 
Mofussil Ukhbar of the 7th June states 
that 100 boats, equal to 1.00,000 
maundsof cotton,have been purchased 
at Mirzapore by merchants for the Cal¬ 
cutta market, principally by Euro¬ 
peans ; in consequence of which the 
price has considerably risen. * 

JRunject Sing —The Mofussil Ukh¬ 
bar under the head of Lahore? men¬ 
tions that Runjcet Sing has been dis¬ 
cussing the propriety of sending an 
accredited agent to the court of Lon¬ 
don. The; report of the death of Dost 
Mohammud is contradicted. • 

The liurmete Empire —The Hur- 
karu states on the authority of a pri¬ 
vate letter, that the resident at Ava, 
Major Burney, had been obliged 
through sill health to retire to Ran¬ 
goon. Daily expecting some change 
in the government, he had remained 
at the metropolis as long as he was 
able. His Majesty, who when roused 
by any thing, is furious as a tiger, has 
for some time past been tame as a 
lamb. He has almost entirely given 
up all concern about public business, 
and the only person, besides the in¬ 
mates of the pnlace, with whom he 
holds intercourse, is bis physician. 
Dr. Bayfield, ofthie Madras establish¬ 
ment, remains in charge of $6 resi¬ 
dency. lie speaks the Burmese lan¬ 
guage well, and in point of temper and 
discretion is well qualified for his 
work. 


Go s s ra m c wt ef Trout* 
changes are expected to take ptateoJtt 
the government of Travtueore, The 
inhabitants are said to be unanimous 
in tbelr hide against the present Dew* 
am Petition after petition has been 
forwaided against him to the Madras 
government and to the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral ; and the unqualified curse ef a 
whole nation seems at last likely to 
cheek the guilty career of the lawless 
miscreant, It appears to be the ge* 
neral opinion that Soobhroo must go | 
and if he has not gumption enough to 
resign* go he must, end go ho will, 
some time or other. 

The Barit Afirrrury—-Great fears are 
entertained about the Bark Mercury, 
which left Calcutta for New South 
Wales seven or eight months ago, and 
has neither reached her destination, 
nor beenheard of. Mr. Gaidar, a mem¬ 
ber of the late firm of Mackintosh and 
Co. was a passenger on board; and 
his friends are necessarily anxious 
about bis safety. In addition to Mr* 
Calder, the following gentlemen warr 
passengers on her; Mr, Rejmer, lift. 
U. O. Pottle, Mr. Beadle, Captain 
Cowles, Mr. T. Nlsbet, and Mr. AM* 
ten. Mr. Pattleof Calcutta, and Col* 
Becher applied to the Admiral to send 
a cruiser to the Coco Islands in seafell 
of the passengers and crew of that 
vessel. Hearing afterwards that the 
Admiral Sir John Gore had sailed 
from Ceylon to the Mauritius, thepia 
gentlemen addressed a similar applica¬ 
tion to government asking for an ordir 
to employ on that mission the Bom¬ 
bay vessel now stationed in the strain. 
Me are happy to learn from the Cow*, 
rxcr.that this request bad been granted 
and orders will be forwarded to Sin¬ 
gapore by the first opportunity for the 
vessel to proceed in March of the HfiS-‘ 
sing ship. 

CuUinUion qf the Tea Pfonfr— We. 
learn from the Meerut Observer, that 
Mr. Falconer, the Superintendent of 
the Botanies! garden at Saberuopora, 
lias bees directed to Beiect soch spot* 
in the Bills as he considers mostcult- 
able for the growth of the tea plant. 
Mr. Gordon (of the late firm oflMack in- 
tosh wad Co.) ban also been, appointed 
on a salary of a thousand rupees '*' 
month to bring round tea plants from 
China, and to obtaining as much in¬ 
sight as possible into the manner of 
the culture. 

We are happy to learn that the ve¬ 
nerable Arrtideacon Corrie has been 
appointed Bi»hop*of Boml a*y, ai d will 
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proceed to England almost Inline* 
dlately for tha purpow of being eon* 
secreted.*' 

Hon. Copt. Hamilton ,—The Insol¬ 
vent Court was held for the first time 
to-day, in the room hitherto devoted 
exclusively to the business of the Su¬ 
preme Court. Nearly the whole day 
was occupied In the examination of the 
Hon. Cept. Hamilton* who wss op¬ 
posed by Mr. Turton, on behalf of the 
assignees ofM'Kintosh and Co., on 
account of four ibills drawn by Capt. 
Hamilton on his brother Lord Bel he¬ 
aven, and negoclated to that firm, none 
of which bills had been paid. It ap¬ 
peared that a similar fate had attended 
several other bills, all drawn by the 
insolvent upon Lord Belhaven in fa¬ 
vour of Alexander and Co., and other 
parties, under the same letter of 
credit, and that only the first negocia- 
ted by him for £600, bad been paid: 
that the letter itself bad been destroyed 
by Capt. Hamilton; and that >fler- 
wards, in 1830, at a time when a num¬ 
ber of these bills were known to be 
unpaid, Capt. Hamilton, being then in 
Europe, had received the amount of 
three legacies of €1500, £500, and 
£500, and paid the whole over, the 
first to Mr. Paterson, Lord Bel haven’s 
factor, and the otlior two to a Mr. 
Johnston, and subsequently to s Mr. 
JaekB, farmers, for distribution ac¬ 
cording to his own verbal directions, 
under which ell the money, he be- 
' tawed, had been exhausted, no part of 
it having been applied to the discharge 
of the protested bills. The case ex¬ 
cited a good deal of interest in court, 
where au unfavourable impression 
seemed to arise from the avowed 
destruction of Lord Belhaven’s let¬ 
ter, by the insolvent. But if the 
evidence of Mr. Morgan one of 
M'Kintosh end Co.’s assistants, was 
called for, (we could not spare the 
time te wait the conclusion of the in¬ 
vestigation, ) we understand that evi¬ 
dence, would confirm the account 
given of the contents of the letter by 
Captain Hamilton,—namely, <that it 
was «n open credit of two or three 
thousand pounds, permitted to be 
drawn fir In bills not exceeding 
€900 at a time, and negotiated at 
intervals not shorter then one month. 
Captain H. explained the cause of the 
non-payment of drafts to be some 
losses end pecuniary embarrassment 
which his brother hed experienced. 
He swore positively, thet lie hed 


never received any letter Bum hi* 
brother complaining of his drafts, 
or giving him nofiee that they 
would not be paid. Mr. Turton 
further urged that Captain Hamilton's 
schedule was imperfect, as it did not 
include a contingent reversionary in¬ 
terest in certain entailed property of 
the family, which, however, accord¬ 
ing to the insolvent’s explanation, 
would only come to him by right after 
an|elder sister and her numerous fami¬ 
ly. Since writing the above, we hear 
that the insolvent was remanded to 
file an amended schedule .—Calcutta 
Courier, June 7. 

Astronomer Royal. — We under¬ 
stand lhere|are several candidates 
in the field for the vacant office of 
Astronomer Royal to the King of 
Oude—Amongst the number men¬ 
tioned are two men whose scientifio 
acquirements are well known to the 
Indian community. Lieuts.-Colonel 
Hodgson late surveyor general, and 
Leut. Colonel Thomas Oliver of 
the 3d regt. N. I., who was formerly 
employed in the Delhi survey, and 
who, as an Indian Astronomer, ranks, 
we imagine, next to Mujar Everest; 
Captain R. B. Pemberton, the Sur¬ 
veyor in Mannikponr is likewise, it 
Is stated, a candidate, snd possesses 
as good a chance of sureceding as 
cither of the others, Lord William 
Bebtinck having a decided objection 
to officers of the rank of Lieutenant. 
Colonel entering the service of native 
Princes except in a strictly military 
capacity. The appointment, we be¬ 
lieve, was offered to Captain Troyer 
of the lottery committee who may be a 
very fit man for the situation, though 
there appears to us ns great an in¬ 
congruity oetween the gambling sci¬ 
ence of Sort>lfgr, and the celestial 
^cienrv of astronomy as between a 
piece of green cheese and Hr! orb 
of Diana—Captain Troyer, like many 
other men, not yet brought to notice 
by the merit fostering regulation, 
may, however, he labouring in a 
sphere unworthy of his talents, 
though he does not appear to think 
meanly of his present situation, for 
he has declined the Asfronomership 
which was offered to him. The 
King has left the selection of a 
qualified officer entirely to the Gover¬ 
nor General. 

Persian Vlchbar .—A weekly Per¬ 
sian Ukhbar is about to be established 
at Loodianah, which will contain a 
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summary of all the enct recent Intel* 
ttgencofirom Stade, Bhawqlpore, the 
Punjaub, and Afghanistan. 

CHcalior.—A. letter from Belt Mu- 
neeram, doted the let day of the light 
elite of the moon of Jieetee(7th J une) 
gives the desirable intelligence, that, 
by the intervention oMbe Resident, 
matters between the Rajah and the 
Sett have been adjusted. The Sett was 
at the Residency, and about to be re. 
instated publicly iu bis bank. Lot. 
ters from bis Agra bank mention 
further, that this change has been 
brought about by the expulsion from the 
Durbar of the Rajah’s uncle, to whose 
rapacity and intrigues the persecution 
of the Sett is attributed. 

We regret^o announce the death of 
R. M, Tilghman, Esq., Commissioner 
of the 7th or lJumecrpore division,— 
“ Mr. Tilghman was many years Se¬ 
cretary to the Suddcr Revenue Board 
at Allahabad, from which latter office 
he wea promoted in 1832 to the one 
in which lie finished his distinguished 
career. Mr. Tilghman waa one of 
the ablest revenue officers in the coun¬ 
try, and his premature demise is most 
particularly to* be lamented at the 
present time when so much distress 
prevails in Bundlekund. To the relief 
of the wretched population of that 
province the best exertions of his 
energetic mind were constantly di¬ 
rected, and much good was ex¬ 
pected to ensue from his benevolent 
labours in alleviating athe heavy 
burdens which have so long borne 
down the unhappy people of that half 
famished country.” 

Muha Raja Runjcet Singh .—-We 
learn, that according to tjie latest ac¬ 
counts, Muha Raja Runjcet Singh 
was in a fair way of recovery. Dr. 
Murray left Lahore on the 18th April, 
when his highneas’s health was 6o 
much improved as not to require 


of February, when the crisis of the 
Muba Raja’s disease occurred, up to 
the date of Dr. Murray’s departure, he 
was making rapid progress Inwards 
r« covery. Runjcet aingh, billy aware 
ef the dangerous nature of his last 
illness, is taking particular C5>n- of 
himself; and If he adheres to his pre¬ 
sent regimen, and regularity of habit, 
there is every probability of his living 
many years. 

We hear that the General Court- 
martial, of which Bfigadier Cart¬ 
wright is President, has been directed 


(after concluding the trial of Lieut,- 
Colonel Hunter) to proceed to the trial 
of Captain P. O’Hanlon of the 1st 
regiment of Light Cavalry, oh charges 
preferred against him, we believe, by the 
Commanding Officer of his corps, A 
Court of Inqgiry la now sitting at the 
same station (Meerut) to investigate 
the circumstances of a dispute which 
has occurred between Lieut,.Col. Hun¬ 
ter and Captain O'Hanlon. We are 
acquainted with the particulars. The 
sittiugs of the Court-martial now as¬ 
sembled for Die trial of Lieut*-Colonel 
Hunter are likely to be protracted to a 
period of a month or six weeks’ dura¬ 
tion at tbe very least .—Campon Ex¬ 
aminer, June 14. 

Literary Agency.—A proposal to 
establish a Literary Agency for supply, 
ing suitable school books to the nu¬ 
merous seminaries which are rising up in 
India, signed by C. E. Trevelyan, Esq-, 
of the Civil Service, the Rev. A. Duff, 
and the Rev, Mr. Pearce, the Snperin. 
U ndent of the Baptist Mission Pr®#% 
has just appeared in the papers of the 
Presidency. The plan has been freely 
discussed, and one of the editor’s ccn- 
auris tbe association of Mr. Treveylan 
with the project, lie holding a responsi¬ 
ble situation under government, and 
hints that tbe introduction of his name 
is intended to give weight to the new 
scheme. We cannot agree with him in 
the idea that there is any thing objec¬ 
tionable in Mr. Trevelyan’s association 
either with any fresh nlau which he 
thinks any benefit to tne country, or 
with any more of the established plans 
of beneficence. 

Sadder Dcwannec Adanlut —We 
learn, that in consequence of the late 
regulation which throws open the office 
of pleader in the two Sudi-r Courts to 
all classes, Mr. Coulan applied for per* 
mission to practice in the Sudder De- 
wannee Court at Allahabad but waa 
refused. We learn from the Meerut 
Observer that a memorial, very nu¬ 
merously signed, has been prepared for 
submission to the Court to review its 
dfeisiou. ^ 

Distress at Ualasore.-o Great dis¬ 
tress is still prevailing at Balaaore and 
In that neighbourhood.* Such has been 
the extent of the calamity, tb;it it 
la estimated, that the average of 
the number of children is not 
above one to a family, thousand* 
am utterly destitute of the ^ 
snpp**rt. 
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cmt appointment!, ^c —May 
5, Mr. J. P. Grant to officiate as As¬ 
sistant Secretary to Government in tbe 
Judicial and Revenue Department— , 
Mr. T. J. C. Flowden to officiate as 
Joint Magistrate^ and Deputy Collec¬ 
tor of Meerut—Mr. R. M. P. Clarke, 
ditto ditto of Cawnpore—Lieutenant 
J. Anderson of Engineers, ditto as an 
Assistant Superintendent of Roads in 
the Cool Division of the Dehli and 
Allahabad Road—Lieutenant A. C. 
Rainey, 26th regt. N. I., ditto as a 
Junior Assistant to the Commissioner 
of Arrakan—The order directing Mr. 
G. U. Yule, Assistant to the Magis¬ 
trate and Collector of Dinageporc, to 
proceed to Rungporo for tho purpose 
of relieving Mr. T. P. Marten from 
the charge of ihe current duties of tho 
Civil and Session Judges' Office (at 
that Station is approved—8th, T.iout, 
J. Awdry, 56lh regt. N. 1. to officiate 
as an Assistant under Captain T. Wil¬ 
kinson, Agent to the Governor General 
under Reg. XIII., 1888— L ieut.-Col. 
W. Mormon, C.B., has been appointed 
by [the Governor General to be Solo 
Commissioner for the Government of 
the Territories of the Raja of Mysore 
—12th, Mr. G. M. Batten to officiate 
as Deputy Secretary to Government 
in the Goneral Department, vice Geo. 
Alexander to the Cape—15th, I.ieut.- 
Colonel Lockett to be Resident at 
Nagpoor, in Succession to Mr. Grams 
—Major N. Alves to be Agent to the 
Gov. Gen. for the States of Hsjpu- 
tana and Commissioner for Ajinere— 
June 9th, Mr. T. A. Shaw to be Civil 
and Session Judge of Rungpore—Mr. 
A. W. Bcgbie to officiate as Commis¬ 
sioner of Revenue and Circuit of 7th 
or Ilumeerpore division—Mr. J. 
Lowis, ditto as Civil and Session 
Judge of Chittagong—Mr. W, Craw¬ 
ford, ditto as Magistrate and Collector 
of the Southern Division of Bundie- 
ound—Mr. C. Bury, ditto as Magis¬ 
trate and Collector of Rajeshahyc— 
Mr. J. C. Dick, ditto as Joint Magis¬ 
trate and Deputy Collector of Patna— 
The order directing Mr. II. C. HamiU 
ton to assujpe charge of the Office of 
Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collec¬ 
tor of Monghyt from Mr. F. O. Wells 
is approved—16th, Mr. W. P. Palmer 
to be Super, of the Salt Golahs at Sul- 
kea—Sfr. S. G. Palmer to be 1st Ass. 
to the' Secretary to the Board of 
Customs.S«dt and Opium, Superin¬ 
tendents Sulkea Salt Chowkies, and 
Collector of Calcutta Stamps. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENT!, fait th 

regt N. L, Major W. W. Moore to be 
Lieutenant Colonel, vice Watson, dee-, 
Captain J, Campbell to be Major j 
Lieut. W. A. Ludlow to be Captain, 
Ensign J. R. Abbott to be Lieutenant} 
31 at regt. N. I., Lieut. R. Menaiea to 
be Captain} Ensign W. P. Hampton 
to be Lieutenant, vice Rowe, dee, ; 
Ensign W. Y, Siddons is bought on the 
effective strength of the lufautry, vice 
Kennedy dec. 

BSMorAie and pobtinos .—Ensign 
C. E. Goad, from 45 h to 6’7th 
regt. N. I. 

FVBL 0 V 0 H 8 . —Ass. Surg. H. H. 
Spry—Capt. R, Stewart fprep) Capt. 
J, Gouldhawke. ( . 

a hhriaoes .— May 6, at Cawnpore, 
Lient. T. B. Studdy 3th regt. L. C. to 
Louisa Elizabeth, daughter of W. 
Bishop, Esq. of Haslemcre—12, Mr. J. 
H. Hatton to Miss Anna Williams. 

BIHTH 9 . —April* 17, at Muttra the 
lady of Captain W. Mnrtiu 57th regt. 
N. f. of a son—20, at Simla, the lady 
of L*. C. Chester of a son—28, at Kur- 
nanl. the wife of Overs. J.Sliaw of a son 
—29, at Benares, the ludyofLicut.C. J, 
Lewes of a daughter—29, the lady of 
Lieut- W. Ashmore of a daughter—May 
5, at Meerut, Mrs. G. P, Lumlcy of a 
son—At Sultanpore, the lady of Lieut, 
R, P. pciinefather of a daughter—8, 
at Clnni.tr, the lady of Ass.-Surg. Bar¬ 
ber of a daughter—the lady of G. Wal¬ 
ker, Esq. Of a daughter—9, Mrs. A. 
Fleming of a son-Mis. R, S. Strick¬ 
land of a son—10,at Burdwan, the lady 
of il, Milletl, Esq, C. S, of a son—Mrs 
J. D* Santos of a daughter—12, at 
Banrooiuh, the wife of Mr. J, W„ Rick¬ 
etts of a son—13, the wife of Serjeant 
Gray of a son— 11, the lady of 1, F. 
Leith, Esq, Thu ristrr, of a son—15, at 
Barasit, thi lady of R. IL Mytton, 
Esq, C. S, ut a son. * 

deaths —April 3, at Mhow, Uicho- 
las, 2nd son of Serjeant N, Reilly—May 
7, Mr. John Agacy—4, at Akyab, W, 
Angelo, son of Captain W, Limondt— 
7 th, Catherine, wife of Mr, W, Walker 
—9, Master Henry Leach—12, Caro¬ 
line, wife of Captaiu W. P. Wood, 
Country Service—W. Macleod, Eaq, 
Attorney at Liw—14, Richard, son of 
Mr, R, Huviland—lb, Mr. B. H. Daunt 
—Mr, R. Crock ford—Miss C. Robam 
—10, Agnes, daughter of D. Disandt, 
Esq,—19, Monsieur F. Detours—at 
Berhatnpore. Major G. M. Greville, H. 
M. M.’s 38th foot—June 24, WilRsm, 
infant son of \V. F, Fergitsson, Esq. 
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Coorg Prise Money *—Fifteen Lacs 
of Rupees is stated to be In hand. 
Most of t the treasure was discovered 
after the surrender of the Rej»b, and 
it is hoped that other large sums may 
be also forthcoming. The Rajah is in 
be brought to Vellore under the escort 
of H. M.'s SStb and 48th regiments. 

ant appoiktmbSts, <fc.—April 
15, Mr. J. 0. Morris to act as Secre¬ 
tary and Treasurer of the Government 
Bank during the absence of Mr. 
Hanbury—Mr. J. F. Thomas to act as 
Register is the Sudr and Foujdaree 
Udalut—Mr. C. J. Bird to act as 
Head Assistant to .the principal Col. 
lector and Magistrate of the Southern 
division during* the sbsence of Mr. 
Pycrofl—Mr. S. N. Ward to act as 
Register of the Ziliah*Court of Chit- 
foor during the absence of Mr. Wilson 
—May 18, Mr. J . A. Cassamajor to 
be Resident at the Courts of the 
Raj has of Travancoro and Cochin— 
Mr. F. N. Maltby to act as Assistant 
Judge and Joint Criminal Judge of 
Malabar during the absence of Mr. 
Strange—84, Lieut.-Colonel M. Cub- 
bon to be Sole Commissioner of the 
Territories of the Rajah of Mysore— 
Mr. J. Bird to act as 1st Puisne Judge 
of the Sudr and Foujdaree Udalut, 
during the absence of Mr. Lusbington 
—Mr. E. Story to be 3d Assists^ to 
the principal Collector and Mngistrat 
of Cuddapah—Mr. M. Murry, to act 
as Assistant to the principal Collector 
and Magistrate of Salem—Mr. C. R. 
H. Keate to be an Assistant to the 
principal Collector and Magistrate of 
Tanjore—Mr. W, H. Bailey to be an 
Assistant to the principal Collector 
and Magistrate of South Arcot—Mr. 

G. Bird to be Judge and Criminal 
Judge of Combaconum—Mr. 8.{Craw¬ 
ford to be Supeiintendent of Govern¬ 
ment lotteries on his present allow¬ 
ances—Mr. G. P. Dumergue .to be 
Assistant to the principal Collector 
and Magistrate of North Arcot. 

MBTtRMD PROM TUIC ejUMVICS.— 

Messrs. E. H. Woodcock, and H. 
V i bart,? from 1st May, 1884—Mr. T. 
Teed, Company’s Solicitor. 

MILITARY JPP0IMTMBNT0, PROMO¬ 
TIONS. 9fefrom 7th April to Htk 
June, 1834.— Artillery .—Lieutenant 
T. Bsylis to be Captain—43d Lieut. 

H. II, Bell to be 1st Lieut.—Supern. 
3d Lieut. H. T. M. Berdmore is ad- 
mttted on the effective strength, vice 
Booker pensioned-The orders ap¬ 


pointing Ensign H. O. Marshall to 
act as Adjutant, and Ensign C. C. 
Foote to set as Quart. Master and 
Interp. to 43d regt. N. I. during the 
absence of Lieuts. Macleod and Smith, 
and Ensign H. P. White to aet as 
Adjutant to 47th regt. N. I., during 
the absence of Lieut Hughes, are con¬ 
firmed—4th regt. L. C. Cspt. D. 
Macleod to be Major—Lieut. J. T. 
Brett to be Captain—Cornet W. L. 
Walker to be Lieutenant, vice Hamil¬ 
ton retired— Supern. Sd. Lieut. J« 
Tnverarity is admitted on the effective 
stresgth of the Engineers—7th regt. 
L. C., Comet W. D. Erskioe to be 
Lieut, vice Nutt, dee. —14th regt. 
N. I., Lieut. F. W. Todd to bo 
Adjutant—48d regt. N. L, Lieut. J. 
C. Salmon to be Adjutant—47th regt. 
N. I. Lieut. J. E. Hughes to be 
Adjutant—7th regt. L. C. Lieut. H. 
Fuller to set an Quart. Master and 
Interp. during the absence of Lieut. 
Bingg—Lieut. J. T. Phil pot of 28d 
regt. N. I. to be Aid-de-Cjmp to 
Brigadier Goneral J. Dovcton, C. B.— 
17ih regt. N. 1. Mhjor J. Low to be 
Licut.-Coloncl, vice Pickering, dec.— 
Capt L. W, Watson to be Major— 
Lieut. E. Massy to be Captain- 
Ensign II. A. Tremlett to be Lieut.— 
Brigadier General J, Doveton, C. B., 
to Command the Centre division of the 
Army, vice M‘Dowell—Colonel D. 
Fouiis is appointed to the Staff of the 
Army, with the rank of Brigadier 
General, and to command the troops 
in the Ceded districts—Colonel J. 
Allan, H. M.’s 57th regiment to 
command the troops in Malabar 
and C&nara, vice Fouiis—Oapt. A. 
Kerr to command the Governor's 

Body Guard, vice Chaso to Europe_ 

93d regt. N. I. Ensign J. H. Tapp to 
act as Adjutant, vice Philpot—Lieut. 
G. Hall is brought on the effective 
strength of the Horse Artillery, vice 
Orr to Europe—Lieut. R, S. Dobbs, 
Oth regt. N. I. to act as Assistant 
Military Auditor General during the 
absence of Lieutenant Power, and to 
officiate as an Assistant to the Com- 
missioffers for the affairs of Mysore* 
during the absence of Lieut. Hoisted— 

1 regt. N. ]. Ensign B. 'J. Glraud 
i<> be Lieut., vice Measiter, dee .— 
rgeon A. Paterson, 61st regt. N. 1., 
mi i Assistant Surgeon A. E. Blest to 
d‘> duty under the Garrison Snrgoon 
ot Bangalore, to attend on the sick 
and wounded—Lieut. A. Fouiis, of 
Artillery, to he Aid de-Camp to 
Brigadier General Fouiis, command- 
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log In the Ceded districts—Lieut.-Col 
J. Carfrae, to be Col„ vice M‘Dowell, 
dee.—11th regt. N. I., Major W. H. 
Rowley to heLieut.-Colonel—Captain 
Q. Stott to be Major—Ensign H. L. 
Burleigh to be Lieutenant—7ih regt. 
L. C. Cornet T. Shell to be Lieut., 
vice Nett, dec.—Col. J. Woulf to be 
entitled to a halLehare from the Oft- 
reckonings, from 10th May, 1831, vice 
M‘Dowell, (fee.—43d regt. N. L the 
order appointing Lieutenant C. M. 
Macleane to act an Quarter-Matter 
and Interpreter during tbe absence of 
Lient. Rubley—I7tb regt. N. L, Ensign 
W. A. Mackenzie to be Lieut., vice 
Marshall, r/ec.—48th regt. N. 1., F,n«. 
J. M. Chartcria to be Lieut., vire 
Thompson, retired. —Artillery, —3d 
Lieut. II. Congreve to be let Lieut.— 
Be pern. 3d Lieut. T. Austen to be 3d 
Lient., vice Booker pensioned—Ensign 
W. A. Mackcneie, 17th regt. N. l.,fto 
officiate aa 3d Assistant Military Audi¬ 
tor General during tbe absence of 
Lieut. R. S. Dobbs—33d regt. N. L, 
Capt. R. W, Sberriff to be Major— 
Lieut. H. Power to lie Captain— 
Ensign J. i|. Taylor Jo be Lieutrnant, 
vice Joues, dee.— 40 tb regt. N. I., 
Xnsign T. Ouborne to be Licutcnaut, 
vice Dickinson, dec.—Snperu. id Lieut. 
9. E. O. Ludlow, of Engineers, is 
admitted on tbe effective strength— 
Hie employment of Capt. T. D. Car. 
penter, of 481 b regt, in superintending 
tbe affairs of tbe cx-Rajah of Coorg, 
ao long aa he shall remaiu at Banga¬ 
lore, ia sanctioned—Tbe orders ap¬ 
pointing Lieut. C. H. Warren to act 
aa Adjutant to 95th regt. N. 1., 
during the absence of Ensign Farran 
on furlough, anil of Lieut. W. Biddle 
to net as Qunrt.-Maaier during I lie 
absence of Lieut. Nicbolls on furlough, 
and of Lieut. W. T. Boddam to act u 
Cantonment Adjutant at Arcot during 
the absence af Lieut. Curahcriegr, are 
confirmed—5lh regt. N. 1., Lieut. M. 
S. Poole to be Captain—Eosigu W. 
Herford to be Lient., rice Burgess, 
k invalided—Mujor Tuiiorh will take 
charge of the Commissariat Depart¬ 
ment, until arrangements can be made, 
vice Ouifbon placed at the disposal of 
Government—ArtilUry let Lieut. C. 
H. Best to be Captain—2d Lieut. J. 
JPatmkson to be 1st Lirut., vice- Grant, 

, afee.—Supern. 9d Lieut. W. H Grubb 
fia admitted on the cffrct.ve strength— 
S2d regt. N. I„Capt. J. F. Palmer to be 
Major—Lieut. J.liarkucM to be Capt-* 
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vice Sberriff, dec.— Tbe order directing 
Capt. W.‘E. Litchfield to conduct the 
dutiea of the Deputy Aaaiataat Adj. 
Generate Department Southern division, 
daring the absence of Cnpt. M ‘Neill ia 
confirmed. 

tLMHOYA.Lt AND POMTtNOt. —Lient. 

Col.J.Anderson from 16th to 50tb regt. 
N. 1.—Lieut.-Colonel J. Low is posted 
to 16th regt.. N. I.—Lieut.-Colonel 
H. Drgraves from 2d N. V. B. to 

C. E. V. B.; Major W. T. Brett from 
thcC. E. V- B. to the 1st N. V. B.-, 
Major C. O. Fothcrgili from 2nd N.V.B. 
to the C. E. V. B.; Ensigns^R. Jack- 
son, F. Templer, A. Wymlham, P. Var- 
dun, J. Watt, D. R. H. Beadle and C. 
H. W'orseley to do duty with 27th 
regt. N. I.; 8urgeon*W. E. E. Con- 
well from 10th regt. N. 1. to fOtbrcgt, 
N.I.; Surgeon A. Paterson from 30th 
regt. N. I. to&lBtregt.N. 1.; Surgeon 

D. Reid from Mst regt. N. 1. to 10th 
regt. N. 1.; Colonel J. Carfrae to 50th 
regt- N. I., Lieut.-Col. T. Marettfrom 
llthto43d regt., N. I., Lieut.-Col. W. 
H. Rowley to 11th regt. N. I.; Ensign 
6 . J. Carter from 42d to2d regt.,N* I , 
as senior Ensign; Ensign W. F. Eden 
to do ilutv with 1st regt. N. I.; 
Ensigns J. Aarjoribanks, R. L. J.Ogil- 
vie, A. Robertson, J. Robertson with 
£5lb regt., and Ensigna J. Gooldcn, II. 
Nixon, T. Haines, C. Markinnonwith 
(Hi* regt. N. I.; Aas.-Surg. £. G. Bed- 
well to do duty with H. M.’s 45th regt.; 
Ass. Sifrg. J. Cooke from H. M.’s 56tb 
regt. to H. M.’s 63d regt.; Ensign E. 
Kevin from 5th to 30th regt.; Ensign 
J. Marjuribanksfrom 35th to 1st regt, 
N. 1.; Cornet W. H. Le Geyt to 
do duty with tnd L. C. j Ensign C. 
A. Bhigrave, with 14th regt. N. I.; 
Ensign T, 11. B. Ludlow with 13th 
regt. N, i.; Ensign W. Bird wjth5th 
regt. N. 1.; Asa. Surg. A. E. Blest to 
34lhi>„gt,; Ass. Surg.W. Grifft)i from 
H. M.’s 41st regt. to do duty under 
the Slsff Surgeon at Moulmeiii; Cornet 
W. II. Le Geyt from 2nd to 7tb regt. 
L.C. 

intalidsd. —Capt. H. S. Burgess, 
6th regt. N. I. 

BMTIRBT) PBOH TUB MBBVJCMj— 

Major W, Hand lion, 4th regt. L. C.; 
Major J. A. Cuudell, 1st N. V. Bait, j 
Lieut. <R. ft. Hunter. 

rvsLouoms .—Captain C. G. T. 
Chnuvel to New South Wales; Lieut. 
T, Peaisj Captain M. C. Chase; liei t. 
J. Lewis; Lieut. W. Nicolaon; Lirut. 
J. Bower to Sea; Captaiu T. Anderson j 




Arbuthnof, Eiq., C. S. to Eli*. Jane, 
of Brigadier General 
,">;! or ‘ fononandinff tfie N. Diriaion 
JT D^ vi ^ rmy — Mr * T - WIm* »« 

2 .°>*t Ooatcftnun I, 


... v.pwn nnce cr 
• daughter—3|, Mr«. J. Hammett of a 
!!!£|j ,er —9S, at Muuimein, the wife of 
Apothecary, J. T , fiOonot^ aoa- 
Jj*” 1 8. ..ditto, the lady «f Lieut. C. 
Nott, H. M. a 4l at foot of a dawliler—. 

, 1:,l y Lieutenant E. Wil- 

M b J ; °/ iara of a aon—at Roya- 
. Ea*t India anti Col. May Vol/viii 


y.TTiim.inr 


rTTE 


J. A. Erakine of H. M.’. 48th foot t Ad 
ditto, Licnt.*Col, C. Mill of H. M.’a 
&5th*foot—5,at Shikar |HK>r, fiaigl D* 
N. Bridget, fd regt. N« !.<**« 
Kimedy, Lieut, i. F. Power. Bugi- 
nee r a. - O, at Haaulipatnn#Sei^t« John 


vwwua^-IV| 0V<ni •nuf annr, w|iv w« 

Sab. Aaiiatant Buiyroa J. Vital—f 1, 
at FondHiemr, Mr. G .£• AaUw*}]) 
at Secauiirnioad. William, aon«fSrrj« 
Swinacoe.fl. M.’a46th foot —Hr. 
John W. Baber—19. Mrs Ann Taylor—* 
*4. a tSecin<drrahad,Mra. R, Coridoo— 
85, at Bangalore. Lieut. H. A, Nutt, 
Tth regiment L. C.— it Jauluiii, 
i -Vo. 4f, Dee. 3 O 
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Fraufcs Let ilia, wife of Quarter Muster 
D. Hidden—£6, at Bellsry, Lelitia, 
only child of Lieut. J, Horner, H, M.V 
86th foot—27, at Secunderabad, Lioiil.- 
Colonel W. Pickering, 60tb regt. N. I„ 
—May 1, at CuddiUore, A. J. Dtuni- 
Tgond, Esq., C. S,—4, at ditto, Apothc. 
cary C. SkiUeru—5, at Ootacamund, 
Anno Boyd, infant daughter of Captain 
M. M'fielH* ftth L, C,—at Jaulimh, 
Helen,infant daughter of Maj.A.M*F»r- 
lane — 7, at Bmuulerabad, Sub. Con* 
doctorW. Jackson—8, at Trichinopoly, 
W* ViiliMitinc, Esq.—9, at Bellary, 
Mary, Theodora, wife of A, £. Angelo, 
£■«]„ C. 8.— HI, at Cuddalorc, Mr. F. 
Vauderloweii—ut Trichinopoly, France* 
l, 0 uis», infant daughter of Serjl. Major 
Owen— li, ut Koornbnlacottah, "in., 
only sou of Mr. A. Gillon—IP, wt Se- 
rundrrabad, Mrs. Forbes, wife of Capt. 
IK Forbes of H. M.’n 45th foot—15, at 
Ciuindy, M«j Gi*n. Sir A.M.M'Dowrll, 
R.C.B., aged 73 years— ut A rent, Rev. 
P. Stewart, A. B.'-lC, «t Cuddapah, 
Lieut, G. B. Mu shall, iTtliiegt. N. I. 
ut M tii/almr, l.l, R, JJ t Dickuison.4tUl» 
regl. N. 1.— 17, at Kaniptee,Charles, sun 
of Lkut. C. Puolry—II), at Cumlukoor, 
Serj t . J .Wid L r r, N i an n»’s Sr r v ice — 20,a t 
Colar,Lieut.It. Hendi ismi,Engine* is— 
at Trichinopoly, Conductor P. Gorman 
—at Rajuhp, ttah. Major R. VV» Shi i iff. 
32d regt, N. I.—2 !, at Kani|iiee, Asst, 
Surgeon T. Willy—v7. ut Ifc-rliampoie, 
Lieut, A. M, (lias, 4!*il> ugt. N. I., the 
wiA’of Mr. A. tiilnj—:it fiidniu>|>i>lv. 
Henry William, son of the late W. 
Valentine, E?*q.~98, at Bctlarj, Capt. 
C, Grunt, Artillery. t 

UombAt}. 

am appois rtfs.vr*.—May, 7, Mr. 
H. Hobbert to lat Assis'ant to the 
pl'ificipul Collector of Poona ; Mr, 
A. Kpens to be 4m Avdstent to tin* 

E rlnciphl Collector in the Southern 
larhatrn Country: Mi, (i. I. Itlnnc 
to bo 3rd 4 distant to the principal 
Cfdleetor in iln* P-nthcm Marietta 
country—80. Mi. I’, E Elliot to act 
a| senior Mnglstrn ** of Police until 
tb« telum of >lr. J. Wnriieii—June 4 t 
W’lllii to V iiinlnr Magistrate 
of JMlre ; blr, W. H. Wa'hen to be 
Secretary to Government {., the Ju¬ 
dicial genrri*l ami Marine ilepartmetita 
and Mr. A. N. Shaw to be Persian 
Secretary to G tiwrnmeni until timber 
orders ( Mr. P. Scott to be acting 
Peputy C|vii Auditor and Deputy 


Mint Master in consequence of Mr. 
Tracey being no longer able from ill¬ 
ness to perform his duty: Mr. J. 
Graham to be superintendaatof the Go¬ 
vernment Pros9 1 Mr. L. R. Reid to 
bo Secretary iu attendance on the Rt, 
Hon. the Governor; Mri C. Norril to 
conduct Mr. Reid’s duties in the Re* 
venue department: Mr. W. H. Wat- 
hen to conduct Mr. Meld’s duties 
in the Coinmer. and Financial depart* 
menta ; Mr. R. Spooner to be acting 
2nd assistuut to the Collector of Tanna 
—18, Mr. B. E. Klliotj to act as iob- 
Trtasurer, general Paymaster and 
Superintendent of Stamp* during Mr. 
Bruce's absence on leave—23. Mr. 
II. K. Guldsmid to be Assist, to the Re¬ 
venue Commissioner ;®Mr. Uourehier 
is confirmed as a Stipendiary Com¬ 
missioner of the Court of Requests 
vice Stewart resigned. 

furloughs.— Mr. C. A. H. Tracey 
to the Cape. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PRO¬ 
MOTIONS, changes, ye., from 7/A 
May fo 'itkJuhf 1834.—Lt. (Jrquhart, 
Brigaue M.ijorat Poona is appointed 
an Acting Assistant Adj.-General un¬ 
til further orders ; Artillery. Lieut. J. 
N. Kooke to take rank vice Rowan 
the., 3rd Oct. 1833 ; 2nd Lieut. D. J. 
Cannan admitted on the effective 
strength ; Lieut. R. C. Wormatd to 
take rank vi> e Leslie promoted Dee. 
21: aful Lieut. K. W. Chichester ad¬ 
mitted ou five effective strength : Id. 
li. L. Brkodaon and 2nd Lieut. K. S. 
Blake to take rank vice Rowland prom. 
Dec.26, 33;Snd Lieut. II.Giberne to 
be Ut Lieut, vine Ponardeut pro¬ 
moted ; 2nd Lieut. £. Welland to 
rank from 7th I£eb. 1634, vice Giberue 
promoted ; 8th regt. N. I. Ensign R. 
VV. Horne to be Lieut, vice Keene 
pensioned; Ensign J. G, Forbes to 
take rank bum 21st March, 1684, and 
to bo po-,:i*d to 8th regt, N, I. f /8th 
regt. N l„ Lieut. D. Davidson to 
ta e rank vice Curtis dec.: Ensign lt. 
Wallace to lie Lieut, vice James pro¬ 
moted ; Ensign A. Macdonald, to take 
rank from 21st March. IBS'!, and to bo 
posted to 18lh regt. ; Ensign C. D. 
Myine is confirmed in the appointment 
ot Quarter Master and Interpreter to 
Gth regt., N. t. vice Mant to Europe; 
Lieut. G. Clarkson 12th regt, N. I. to 
act as Adjutant to left wing of that 
regiment from the date of its purdi 
from head quarters ; Corbet C, F, 
Jackson.Snd L.C.lobe attached to 
the Irregular Horse in Cutch as a 
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temp. measure; Ensign M. A»b*oaet 1 
il Interpreter to left nittf of 12th 
regt., N. I. a* a tamp. »n«W«; ' 

mewl t W. 8. Adams, of 10th i 

rcgi. N. I. in appointed to net as De- ] 
putjr Ass. Qnanar Master General; 


tfipiftin it* P.VUCI ,v O ’ * — 

is appointed as a temp, measure, Ass. 
to the Resident In Catch, and Captain 
W. Ward, 15th regt. N. I., Is appoint- 
ed to the command of the Irregular 
Horse vice Roberts ; Assistant burg. 
J. F. Middle having been relieved 
from his duties as Assistant Assay 
Master will resume his appointment 
as Assistant Garrison Surgeon and 
Deputy Medical Storekeeper; Ensign 
II. W. Evans, 0th regt. N. I. to act as 
Adjutant to a Rctachment of that regt. 
at Broach is confirmed as a tomp. ar¬ 
rangement ; I.lent H. Forster to be 
‘Adjutant to 3rd troop Horse Brigade, 
vice Leeltmere resigned: Lieut. J. 
11, Hall, 26th regt. N. I. is promoted 
to the brevet rank of Captain : Ass. 
Surgeon W. Leggett is confirmed In 
the appointment of acting Civil Hurg. 
at Poona, until the return of Assistant 
Surgeon C. Ducat; Captain C. Iticli- 
tfcds Sih regt. N.I. to command the 
Outpost at Ralmeer; Lieut. H. J. 
Parkinson, 22mi regt. N. I.is appoint¬ 
ed to command the Guaerat Provincial 
Battalion as a temp, measure: 25th 
regt, N. I., Knslgn C. I^tdgc to be 
Lieutenant vice Frederick fire .; Ens. 
II. J. Barr to take rank from |2nd May 
J8S4. and to bo posted to £fitb regt. 
N. I. Assistant Surgeon C. Scott to 
be Surgeon vice Craw retired; 
* Lieut. S. Poole 1st regt. L. G. to act 
as Adjutant and Quarter Master to that 
regiment, during the absence of 
LieutU, Owen and Vardon sick ; Asst 


r " ■ — — .. 

to be Surgeons on tho [augmentation ; 
The order appointing Lieut. Ram* 
sajbA take charge of the Commissa¬ 
riat Department at Belganm until the 
arrival of Captain Rybot ia confirmed; 

' Lieut. R. Bulkley, 20th regt, N. L 
is promoted lo the brevet rank of 
Captain. In conformity with orders 
from the Court of Director! Poona 
will cease to be a Brigade Command 
from 1st Joiy, 1884; Captain H. 
C. Teasdale to net as Interpret 
to the left wing of 8rd regt. L. C. 
as a temporary arrangement rice 
Freody sick; Lieutenant Colonel 
R. Thomas (retired) to take rank vice 
Smith retired Aprils#, 1832 ; Lt. Col. 
G. T. Gordon to take rank vleeWhite- 
hili invalided 2nd Nov. 1832 ; Major 
' E. Jervis !o uc Lieut.-Colonel, vice 


Tbomfii retired, date of rank 1st Arm* 
ress; 1st regt. L. C. Major R.Daw- 
soii (retired) and Captain v.4. Qor 
nyngham to take rank, vice ThomM 
promoted 24*h April, 1838; Light. <J. 
Penny is admitted on the efieenVO 

.._-i *__ ai.l *town, aul 


nrearair 


regt, L. C. Major W. C. IHiegworth 
Captain H. Grant, and Lieut. P, 0» 
Dallas to take rank in succession to 
Gordon promoted j 2nd Nov. 1888 1 
8rd regt. L. C. Captain W. Hamondto 
be Mcjor ; .Lieut. O. A.Woedhooie 
to be Captain; Cornet T. Eyre to be 
Lieutenant, vice Jervis promoted, 
data of rank Ut Jan. 1888; Lieut. 
Col. J. Livingston to take rank, vice 
Sykes retired, 0th Juno, 1888 ; Lieut, 
Colonel R. Campbell to take rank 
vice Dunsiervilledgf., flih July, 1888; 
Major J. Barclay to be Lieutenant 
Colonel, vice Pearson dec.; 8th regt, 
N. I. Captain W. Spillcr to be Major, 
Lieut. B. Justice to be'Captaln; 14. 
L. Brown is edmitted on the effective 
strength, vice Cruickshank retired; 
Knslgn H. S. Hutchinson dee. to be 
Lieutenant, vice Colquhoun, dec.; 
Ensign R. 11. Wardell lo be Lieut, 
vice llutchisson; Ensign C. Mellersh 
to take rank from 22nd May, 1884, 
and Is posted to 6th regt. N. I,; 18th 
regt. N. I. Major G. Moore, Captain 
II. James and Lieut, lt. Wallace to 
take rankZin succession to Livingston, 
promoted, date of rank, 9th June, 
1833;21st regt. N. I.; Major R. W. 
(iilium (retired) and Captain V, F. 
K. nnctt to take rank, vice Campbell 
promoted, 8th July. 1888; Lieutenant 
8. J. Stevens admitted on the effective 
strength; 24th regt. N. 1. CaptainT, 
D, Morris to be Major; Lieut. C. 
Denton to be Captain, Ensign H. O, 
Jones to be Lieutenant vice Barclay 
promoted; Ensign II. J. Willoughby 
to take rank from 22nd May 1884. and 
posted to 94tb,regt. N. I. The fol- 
lowidg temp, arrangements are con¬ 
firmed; Captain C, Catheart 10th 
regt, to aasume the command of tho 
Garrison of Asseerghur from the de¬ 
parture of Major Payne sick; Lieut, 
ft, Bailey to act as Adjutant to 1st 
k ttallon artillery, frtAn dale of Major 
S. i’uler’s departure from Afimednuggor 
I,i«ut, C. Tbreshie, 10th regt. N.I. to 
c'-t as Adjutantto that regt., during 
tiia employment ofILicut. Adams at 
Poona ; the following Officers are per¬ 
mitted to exchange regiments, each 
joining as junior of their rank—Ens. 
. F. H. Goggin 23d regt. N. I. to ex- 
change with Ensign J. C. Forbes 8th 
rigt. N.I. • Ensign H. J. Barr 25lh 
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regt. H. I., to exchange with %u$n 
F. ff. Goggin of 8th reg*. N. It* 
Lieut. &. L Stark 1st regU to be Pay* 
master of Poona division of the Army, 
vice Morris promoted; Lieut. D. M. 
Bcobte 14th regt. to be 8d Ahsbtapt 
Commissary General at Sholapoor; 
Lieut. J. C. Bate 11th rest, to he 3d 
Assistant Commissary General in 
charge of the Military Bazars at 
Poona; the order appointing Lieut. 
Lecbmere to take charge of the Ord¬ 
nance Store Department at Deeaa da¬ 
ring the absence of Lient. Forster, is 
confirmed; Artillery-—Major W, K. 
Lester to be Lieot.-Colonnl vice 
White Invalided ; Captain EL H. WII- 
lock to be Major; Lieut. W, Cogh- 
ian to be Captain; 2nd Lieut. S. 
Turnbull to be Undent.; 9nd Lieut. 
W.Massie to rank from 16th fune $4, 
vice Turnbull promoted ; Ensign II. 
W. Dtggle to be Interpreter in the 
Mabrattalanguage to 13th regt. N. I.; 
10 regiment N, I., Ensign A Robert¬ 
son to be Lieut., vice Lancaster de¬ 
ceased ; Ensign B Vincent to take 
rank from 7th June 1S34 and to be 

S osted to 10th regt. N. 1.; Lieut. A. 

lorrison 3d regt. N, 1. to act us Ad¬ 
jutant to a detachment of that regt. at 
Ttbgorla as a temporary arrangement,* 
ia confirmed ; 10th regt. N. I. Lieut. 
T. Jackson to be Adjutant vice 
Adams resigned; Lient. C. Trcshie 
he Quarter Master and Interp. in the 
Htudoostanee language; 5 th regt. N, 
I. Ensign ft. Dennis to be Lieut, vice 
Brett deceased; Cadet R. Lc Geyt to 
be Ensign and posted to 5th regt. N. 
I.; Lient. 1. C. Hartley is appointed 
to the charge of the Miitary Bazars at 
Belgaum ; Ensign J, D. Leckie is ap¬ 
pointed Id Assistant Commissary Ge¬ 
neral, and to the charge of the Mili¬ 
tary Bazars at Deesa; Lieutenant A, 
Goldie 96th regt. to act as Adjutant 
during the absence ofLlout Gil landers 
sick ; 6th regt. N. 1. Lieut R, A. 
Bayley to be Captain ; Ensign H. 
Rudd to be Lieut., vice Hewitt re¬ 
tired ; Ensign G. T. Pogson (alike 
. rink from 29th Jane 1834 aud io be 
posted & 5th regt. N. 1.; Major <L- 
neval Sir J, S. Barns will resume 
Command of the Poona Division of the 
Army | Major K. McDonald unat- 
tashed. to be Military Secretary and 
Aldg-tie-Camp on the personal staff of 
the' Command*; in Chief; Ensign 
Lord Charles Kerr to be Aide-de- 
camp. 

invalided —Lt, Col.W.'G.White, 

HSTIBED FROM THE SERVICE - 

Lieut, F. B. B. Keene ; Assistant 


Surf, R,*D»vld»on; Surg. G. Stuart; 
Lieut-Col. W.H. Sykes ; Major J- 
Cruickshank; Lieut. CoLH. Smith; 
Cgpt.W.V. Hewitt. J 

fvrlovqh *.— Licut.-Col. W. Gor¬ 
don : Lieut. E. Marsh; As*. Surg. 
W. J. Ferrar. 

ARRIVALS OF SHIPS — April 28, 

Clyde, Kerr, Greenock; May 6, 
Hellas, Scanban, Liverpool; 9, Glp- 
sey, iflighat, Liverpool—Palambam, 
Willis, London; .15, Mona, Gel!, 
IJvcrpool; 17, Diana, Hawkins, 

Liverpool; Mountatuarf, Elphinstone, 
Small, Glasgow;*19, Aliqut, McFte, 
Liverpool; 20. Bombay Packer, Gar- 
nock, Bristol, Oriental Fuller, Liver¬ 
pool ; £4, King William, Steward, 
Liverpool ;f26,fl’rince ueorge, Shaw, 
London; June 3, Berwickshire, 
Thomas, London; 4. Majestic, Law-' 
son, London ; 12, W. Turner, Lci'ch, 
Giecnock; 23, Cleveland, Morley, 
London; Duke of Roxburgh, Petrie, 
London i 21, Carnatic, Biles, London; 
24, Sydcn, Burd, Cowes. 

births.— April 1?, nt Bhooj, the 
lady of L.ieut,-Colonel Hughes, C, B.,, 
of a daughter; IS, at Snrat, the lady 
of J. Vibart, Esq., C. S. of a daughter | 
21, the lady of J. P. Larkins, Esq. of a 
sun ; 28, at Surat, the wife of Apothe¬ 
cary C. Auding of a son ; May 31, the 
lady of Lieut. J, Holland of a son; 
Juuc*6, the lady of Lt.J. E. Parsons ofa 
daughter, who died on Ath; 15, at 
Shota port, the wife of Ridiug-master 
Tent, of a daughter st ill-born ; at Da- 
doole, the lady of Alex, Dnnean, Esq., 
of a daughter. 


harria ass.— May 13, Mr. Henry 
Colima ttt Maria, eldest daughter of 
Mr. J. Jefferson of Coekermouth; 20, 
N. Fernandes, juu. Esq,,to Anne,eldest 
daughter ;.f J, A. Pereira, Esq.; June 
6, a | B' ijirutn, Captain Alex, ^dam, 
Commanding 7 th regt. Nizam’s A Any, 
to Mrs. Puget, reliet of Cupt. Puget, 
Madras Ror, rr;*t,; 25, Mr. W. Smith, • 
Chief Officer of the ship Carron, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. R. 
Bemiett. 


deaths ,--March A, at (be Cape, 
wjfenfW.Ca rata ire, Esq. StaATSurgeon J 
April 20,st Ravel, Mr. L.deSilva; 99, 
in the Red Sea, Mr. fl.W. Hutchinson j 
May 29, F. Lugrin, Esq. Senior; 30,H. 
Griy, Esq.; June 10, drowned, Seville, 
.tides! son gfSaville, Marriott. Esq.; 

13, at Dharwar, Lieutenant E.P,Brett; 

14, at Surat, Frederick, Win. Cazalet, 
iufunt so of IVm, Parsons, Esq., Medi¬ 
cal Establishment ; July 3, Ellen, 
wife of John Graham, Esq. 
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THE PEEKS. 

The portion the Peers have assumed places them in everlasting- 
opposition to the people. The assertion is no longer theory but 
fact, that their existence is incompatible with public felicity. 
-• The jurisdiction of the Star Chamber, martial law, imprison¬ 
ment hy w a wants from the Privy Council and other practices 
of a like nature, though established for centuries, wore never 
allowed by the English," says the intolerant Hume, " to bo 
part of their Constitution—the affection of the nation for 
tthrrty prevailed overall precedent, and all axioms of political 
pedantry." That this affection for liberty will again prevail 
who shall doubt i Eaclioii-.lv, fanatically, tyrannically, the 
Pi er.-, oppose the progress of measures through the Legislature 
of which the voice—the alternate appeals, supplications, de¬ 
mands of million}, of their countrymen have declared the 
necessity ! What is the consequence—what must ho the con* 
sequence? l.»*l reason, aiyl the common dictates of justice 
reply. Two facts are apparent—1st, the Peers themselves 
precipitate their destiny": ‘21. every thing is in the grasp of the 
popular power. The Peers precipitate their destiny—-thov 
*l\now that to oppose the measures brought up to them by the 
(.’ominous is to array themselves in the most deadly hostility 
against the people ; they know that the people's house—the 
people's representatives have passed those measures; they 
l>now # lbat to refuse their assent to them—to delay is to injure 
—is*to retard the course of national ju^icc. The Peers precipi¬ 
tate their destiny ; for, with these facts—these truisms before 
their eyes, do thev dream —van they, that the people will con¬ 
sent to repose in them the sole governing powers of the empire 
—to make them the arbitrate--, ■ f their fate— litem the umpires 
of their lives and properly ? r I ht-ir insane resistance to Ike mea¬ 
sures in question supposes no.hing less. Brought to this ex¬ 
tremity. what other aspect do circumstances assume, hut—to 
preserve the liberties of the country you must abolish the Peers* 

1 he Peers—the brand) of the Legislature belonging to the 
Ecut India and Cal. May I at. i., No. 5S, Sept. It 
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Peers is a feudal relic—a remains of barbarism, for which there 
no longer exists scope or necessity. The dullness of pedantry 
will inform us that this relic—this vestige of an age of barba¬ 
rism is essential to the well-being of the State; that with the 
Monarch, it throws a weight into the scales of the Constitution 
essential to the general equilibrium; that it is an element in 
that system of checks so admirably designed—so incomparably 
adapted to establish and, at the same time, consolidate the 
fullest liberties—the most enviable immunities—the highest 
happiness and enjoyments of the most perfect condition of man. 
But away with these sophisms of the schools—these follies aud 
pedantries which make wise men blush! Away with fictions 
whose,frauds are stamped upon theirfront! Do we not perceive— 
does not the intelligence of the age perceive that “ this system 
of checks is an abominable, an absurd, a living lie ? The proof, 
is it not before us the passing instant; suppose the Commons 
STOP THE SUPPLIES! Pedant, Madman, where is your 
“ check” then ? Need we pause to insist that the Commons are 
invested with this prerogative ?—Need we pause to affirm that 
the Peers have no prerogative wherewith to resist it? If the 
Commons stay the supplies—if the whole action of Government 
be suspended (as an inevitable result) the public order is broken 
up. Then shall we still be told to revere the Peers as a r ‘ check 
—rather shall we not be constraiqpd to regard them as an in¬ 
tolerable and a stupendous curse. But, in the same breath, vve 
are told, the Peers are a “ check in the same breath we arc 
asked, if the Peers are not identified with the people’s interests— 
if they are not identified with the people themselves ? If iden¬ 
tical with the people why selected, wje reply, to “ check” the 
people—if identical with the interests of the people, why erect 
themselves, as on the present occasion they are erecting them¬ 
selves—into barriers to obstruct the .learest interests of the 
people ? Who is it who will not own the imposture of th% en¬ 
tire scheme i To regard the influence of the Peers, however, 
as a “ check” — for a moment to take it for granted, that the 
Upper House of Parliament is really endowed with a power of 
restraining the action of the Lower — vet is it a salutary check I 
We expose ourselves to ridicule by the mere proposition. Is 
that a salutary check which interferes with the consummation 
of a people’s liberty ? Is that a salutary check which restrains 
the progress of human rights for the purpose of aggrandising 
the despotism of a faction? What is the clear signification of the 
Peers’ opposition to the measures pending? Is it the tendency 
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of those measures to thwart the development of the people’s 
freedom—to frustrate the operations of justice ? If not, but the 
contrary, is the opposition of the Peers salutary ?—Is it any 
thing- but a " check,” a withering:, horrible and hellish “ check” 
on all that is divine, sacred, or religious ? Besides, in what 
causes have the Peers their origin ? or, independently of their 
origin, in what causes—rather, in what prostration of the rights 
of their fellow-men have they continuance? To talk of the 
benefits flowing from a “ privileged order” in the State, is a 
monstrous prostitution of terms indeed! Is the plough-boy bene - 
fitted because divested of his rights that they may bo construed 
into privileges for a Peer ? Is society benefilted because she has 
two classes of men within her bosom—the one tyrants, the 
other—slates ? A State which boasts of its “ privileged order,” 
let us be assured, can have no freemen. The two are incom¬ 
patible. Privileges never exist where rights are perfect. How¬ 
ever, that a " privileged order” in the State should exist, is 
not so baneful as that it should be endowed with a right or 
legislation. Is it to be doubted, although demonstrations of 
the fact to infinitude had no existence—is it to be doubted, that 
the legislation of such an a( order” would be partial, exclusive, 
and, to Us furthest bounds, at war with all the elements of 
general freedom? Will the Peers willingly give sanction to a 
Church Bill, which, in the long run, strikes at their own 
power?—to a Corporation Bill which, at once, curtails it? But, 
if ever the impotence^f such a means of “ check” upon the 
Commons was evinced, it is in the instances of these Church 
and Corporation Bills. It is undeniable, that should they ever 
obtain the consent of the Lords, that consent will be no act 
that is voluntary, but wrung from them through the strongest 
intimidation of the people. Pass they, must. Be received into 
law they must; and this result inevitable, what becomes, in- 
syactively we demand, what becomes of the Peers as a “check” 
—of the Peers’ legislative functions^at all? Now, is the mo¬ 
ment for the people to res-i-t those unjust legislative functions, 
if resist them ever they so intend. Do the Peers not pass those 
measures? Let the Common?, grafrit not a inite—tho veriest 
fraction of a note. While mi the other hand,. Do thi* Peers 
pass them? and what a far*c becomes the whole ftcb of our 
so called glorious tripartite Constitution ! 

All who have looked into history—all who have marked the 
successive stages c*f our annals, are, to the last, convinced, of 
what a fragile build the institutions of both Peers and royalty 
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amongst us are. Alt having done so will admit, how with u» 
all power is of the people . and all power being of the people, 
how radically prone we are to a condition of things divested of 
the trammels of Peers and Royalty; how naturally, nay, how 
boundirigly, we would yield ourselves to contingencies in which 
not a vestige of either would remain. 

Of all the travesties of political systems, perhaps our own of 
King, Lords, and Commons, is the most conspicuous.—Of all 
humbugs, at once the most terrible and the most grotesque. A 
Monarch with the symbols of boundless power, a puppet to be 
jostled about at every breath of the popular will; a House of 
Peers with the privilege of hereditary legislation, a mockery at 
the mercy of a Committee of Supply ; and, a Hon#e of Com¬ 
mons, the only true focus whither the rays of substantial power 
converge, a slave at the feet of both Peers and Monarch, supple 
earing its just demands ! Oh what a superb invention is this sys¬ 
tem of “checks,” this system of trinitarian “balances !” What is 
its drift, but a design to impose artifice for truth ;—to turn tho 
current of men’s thoughlsawry, where they might have flowed 
on through channels so noble and direct ? 

Now, however, ensues the crisis for applying the palliative 
to such a state of things, and with the palliative why not the 
cure? As we have asserted, every thing is in the people's 
grasp; it remains with themselves to^set up, or let perish their 
liberties. But let the Ministry be aware with what hearts they 
enter upon the great role of sustaining their country’s freedom. 
Let them vacillate and all is lost—lost would be all that 
concerns themselves, their character, their reputation. But 
indubitably we have better hopes for r our nation than to 
tremble lest with them, or, from so slight a cause, all that affects 
her should be lost. However, now is the season for action. 
Let the MASSES, be up and stirring; and, unless the sun of 
patriotism be utterly gone down, now let it burst forth, ahd 
light the land with one almighty hope and passion for liberty ! 


. THE PRESS IN INDIA. 

% 

The mjst important question that can be discussed in refer¬ 
ence to India is a Free Press. The moment in her destinies is 
now arrived when it must be practically disposed of—when, 
either she must be absolutely deprived of, or, absolutely 
invested with one. Whoever be the 1 successor of Lord 
Bentinck, it is incumbent upon him to meditate this point. 
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India must either be gripped of the few privileges to public 
discussion she at present enjoys, or, must be placed in pos¬ 
session of the fullest privileges to public discussion she can 
enjoy. There is no disputing this opinion. They, competent 
to treat of Indian politics, will acknowledge, that to restrain at 
the existing period the widest expression of the general senti¬ 
ment, would form at once the most indecent and most perilous 
line of policy that in possibility could be accomplished. Who, 
in fine, would undertake it? The question is a puzzler. 
True, a fool would undertake it; alias, a man utterly ignorant 
of the contingencies of his position; alias, a Tory fanatic, u 
disciple of the Dukes of Newcastle and Wellington, or a Chair¬ 
man of the Court of Directors ; but an individual not rabid, but 
in his senses—not unfamiliar, but profoundly acquainted with 
(he situation of India, would no more undertake the responsi¬ 
bility of, at the present moment, annihilating or even restricting 
the Press of India, than he would fly—ho knows the conse¬ 
quences it would involve him in, and he trembles at their 
encounter almost in idea. 

Wo were assailed some time since, by a certain organ of the 
Metropolitan Press, for advancing opinions which were called 
crude, because deemed loo liberal for the meridian of India. 
Who this fastidious critic may have been we have no means of 
ascertaining, and possiblyjecl no craving to ascertain, but of this 
we quite unhesitatingly assure him, he knows nothing of what 
the condition of India actually is, nor the measure of liberal¬ 
ism it requires; that he knows not a jot of the matter on 
which he ventured to pronounce so authoritative a dictum—not 
one tittle of the sense of wrong and burning exasperation 
which universal India entertains against her oppressors. There 
are men in this country who, we doubt not, would vouch 
for.lhe accuracy of the statements we have put forth, as also 
for the opinions which accompanied them; there are men in 
this country who, we doubt not, would insist with us that the 
moment for the liberation of India from its horrible slavery is 
on the eve,—and, that no extent of liberal dogma is inapplicable 
to the crisis towards which it is hastening. On the subject, 
however, of the perfect freedom of the Press now necessary to 
accord to her, only madmen will be found to disagree with us: 
Wheu such equivocal advocates for her welfare as Lord Bon- 
tinck and Sir C. Mjtcalfe, come forward with protestations so 
explicit, and exhortations so warm in its behalf, he must be a 
hypocritical driveller indeed, who would withhold his assent, 
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or deny his conviction of the good cert&in to accrue from it. 
Lord Bcntinck distinctly lays it down, " that the liberty of the 
Press is a most useful engine in promoting the good administra¬ 
tion of the country, and, in some respects, supplies that lament¬ 
able imperfection of control, which, from local position 
extensive territory, and other causes, the Supreme Council, 
cannot adequately exercise.’* And, Sir Charles Metcalfe, even 
putting a negative on the subsequently qualifying terms made 
use ol by Lord Bcntinck, fearlessly declares, “ l have, for my 
own part, always advocated the liberty of the Press, believing 
its benefits to outweigh its mischiefs; and i continue of 
the same opinion !” Sir Charles, also, most fairly admits 
that “ The Government which interferes at its pleasure with 
the Press, becomes responsible for all that it permits to be 
published.” With such authorities as these for a Free Press, 
who, indeed, is the wild zealot who would oppose it? Fet¬ 
tered, it is true, the Press of India has been; but the men who 
imposed <ts fetters were the greatest charlatans of any period of 
the world, or any country The once deemed brilliant and 
all-dazzling Canning—a man who in the very act of pro¬ 
claiming the honor due to him for ” calling a new world into 
existence, to balance the liberties of the old,” was no less than 
the principal in a party to this execrable scheme, and the 
meeting at Fife House which, in commemoration of the 
atrocious measure to which it has the infamy of giving birth, 
should be styled the Devil’s House, cufloods his memory with 
a boiling cataract of inexhaustible disgrace. It is but at a 
retent moment, this further illustration of the real character of 
Canning has come to light. Now, his political charlatanism 
stands to the full revealed—now, the incredulous may believe 
in his hollow patriotism, his polished periidy, and his heartless 
attempts to destroy the power of the people. Yet Canning 
was the idol of the people ! What a lesson in the words ! To 
resume, however, our subject.—That a Free press is the first 
radical good demanded by India, is proved by every view of her 
political situation that can be taken. Sir C. Metcalfe (in the 
minute tq which we have before adverted, and which, as well 
as the minute of Lord Bentinck, from which we have similarly 
quoted—is to be found in the report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, upon the claims of Mr. Bucking¬ 
ham,) asserts, in a spirit of meritorious candour, that if there 
were danger to the State either way, there would be more in 
suppressing the publication of opinions, than in keeping the 
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valve open, by which bad humours might evaporate. No one 
will deny that “ bad hAmotirs”, or, rather, humours obnoxious 
to the spirit of the reigning Government do exist in her body 
politic, neither will any—competent to decide the question— 
deny that they are humours neither to be absorbed nor sup¬ 
pressed. The Native portion of the community, more par¬ 
ticularly than any other, is beginning to be imbued with the 
spirit of the freedom of tho Western world. In short, let its 
rulers think, and they will soon acknowledge it impossible, 
that men with the pages of Bolingbroke, with Gibbon, and 
Franklin, Price, Priestley, oven Paine, in their hands, are to be 
restrained by such impotent bonds as *' Press Code restric¬ 
tions.” Tye supposition laughs at itself. It is only worthy of 
being booted. The assertion is old, but never was it of more 
1 tit reiteration that, India is a mine, requiring but a spark to 
produce general explosion. Yet why is this? And, by what 
influence has it so long continued ? The reply is in a words— 
bad Government! Bad Government, too, which has arisen 
simply from a single cause—the Company. Had India been 
under the protection of Parliament—-nay, were she but this 
moment placed under the protection of Parliament, she would 
not have exhibited, she would not exhibit the spectacle of 
misfortune, consequently, the spirit of hostility to our sway, 
which irrefutably she docs exhibit. Parliament—even the 

base and rotten Parliament of the days of Gallon and Sarum— 
would not have persecuted, robbed, and ruined her as have 
done the political vampires of Leadcnhall. It is these who deny 
her freedom of the Press, because they tremble in the dread of 
their dark deeds being brought to light; it is these, who igrge 
her immaturity for the enjoyment of the rights of a state of free¬ 
dom ; because their sordid realizations—their dividends! are 
the result of her bondage. But men determined to be free, 
will be so. And, it is not in the power of fate to withhold a 
consummation jf (he freedom of India. 


SUPERCESSION OF tORD GLENELG. * 

it appears now very distinctly decided, thnf F^rd Glenelg 
has been superseded, and that Lord Auckland is the fortunate 
personage on whom the honors of Indian Viceroyship arc to 
fall. The motive—rather cause ol this fresh nomination is 
ascribable, of course, to tho sapient conclave of Lcadenhall- 
street; and it is demonstrative, at least., of some virtues in Lord 
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Glenelg to assert that, as a candidate £or its suffrages, he has 
been rejected by the Court of Directors. This fact, we admit, 
speaks more in favor of Lord Glenelg than volumes of direct 
eulogy. From this moment we regret the cancelling of his 
appointment. But, why—notwithstanding the hostility of the 
Court of Directors, is it that his Majesty’s Ministers should not 
have insisted on their previous choice? We advance the pro¬ 
position, not as a question of the personal merits of the two 
candidates, but as a principle affecting the King’s prerogative. 
Party views alone constituted the operating cause of Lord 
Heytesbury’s appointment,—and party politics, it is not to be 
contested, the ruling motive of the sanction of that appointment 
by the Court. The fraudulent arguments resorted to by the 
Company were never more palpable than on the present occa¬ 
sion. The assertion,'that in their nominations to the arduous sta¬ 
tion of head of the eastern empire, their first solicitude has been 
the exclusion from an interference in their election of a partiality 
resulting from political prejudices, instantaneously assumes a 
character of the most undisguised and voluntary departure from 
the truth. On what ground, otherwise, have confirmed with 
such empresaement the appointment of Lord Heytesbury? and 
with equal empresaement have declined that of Lord Gle¬ 
nelg ? To what solicitudes is such conduct to be referred but a 
determination, in the one instance, of, promoting the schemes of 
the Tory Party, and, in the other, that of arraying themselves 
against the Party of the People ? Vhe Company indeed, 
vaunting their superiority to party intrigue! Surely, a pretty 
joke, while their whole existence, is dependent upon it! But, 
in'fact, in the whole range of the arts to which they have re¬ 
course, there is none more hideous than this of their artifice. 
Artifice, in fine, is the great Upas of their system ;—its 
pestiferous breath pervading all—its black poison impreg¬ 
nating blood and brain to the heart. What is their whdle 
system but an artifice ? W r hat but the foulest fraud ever 
upon any nation inflicted ? Their munificence so cried up, 
what is it, but an artifice—can artifice so much more easily to 
efcable»them to practice acts of tbe most disgusting meanness ? 
Their tisq of the terms justice, equity, love of country, what 
bht an artifice to cloak their hatred of the one, and their malice 
and ingratitude to the other? If the Company disdained arti¬ 
fice-disdained party-intrigue, their power would not be safe an 
instant. Let the people once become acquainted with their 
Teal character, they would be ejected from tbeir towers of 
strength on the moment. It is saying much, nay every thing 
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for Lord Glenelg, that he has been rejected by them. That 
they recoil from taking him to their confidence is a-deeper 
pledge of his public virtue than we were ready to accord to 
him. There must be some affinity to .what is upright in a cha¬ 
racter on which they would tremble to repose. The grand 
measure ofGovernment, of which he was ostensibly the parent, 
we confess, prejudiced us against Charles Grant; but we cor¬ 
rect much of that prejudice—we feel a cause for entertaining a 
different view of the sentiments of a man whom the honorable 
East India Company oppose. That Nobleman is undoubtedly 
worthy to sway the destinies of the mighty world of Hindostan 
now that the Directors of the Company have discovered u 
reason for the reverse. There must be some truth in the asser¬ 
tion that he would promote the interests of India, that he would 
be a friend to the poor, persecuted, and plundered Hindoo, 
that he would propel the reforms necessary to his amelioration, 
that he is the advocate, at large, of the great principles of 
justice, when the truth is out—the East India Company reject 
him. We are not so bigoted to a belief—not such stiff-necked 
sticklers to an opinion, as to consider a fact doubtful when 
proved by such incontestiblo evidence. We may now urge, in 
our behalf, a regret that our opposition should have been so 
strenuous—we may now express our contrition at having run 
counter to one meriting s« much rather, our warmest approval. 
But why the Melbourne Ministry should reriounco a choice 
which now, since our eyes are open, we consider a demonstra¬ 
tion of their sagacity—time, of course, will bo the grand 
revealer. In any light, however, it cannot but bo regarded # as 
a fault. The President of the Board of Control wc thought 
would have displayed more fixity of purpose—greater strength 
of resolve than to have succumbed even in a mintili® to the 
sgurit of a clique . The individual, on whom the second choice 
has fallen, may be a fit proxy for the* Sovereign in India, but an 
election so carefully—nay, perhaps, so worthily made as that 
of Lord Glenelg, should not have been lightly withdrawn. 
Already, the concession made bad •been taken advantage gf. 
The " two months,'* laid down by Ministers per forcefof the 
abominable artifice against which we have been inveighing, 
had been construed, with a sophistry sufficiently indecorous, 
into a term of very different duration; and although disregard¬ 
ing the malicious tumour that even the present choice the 
Government have made, receives the sanction of the Court 
only on a condition which we would blush to name, yet, de- 
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cidedly, we spurn the weakness of Ministers in yielding an iota 
to a faction inimical to every sentiment of justice, and leagued 
with every device to frustrate the prosperity of the country. 
Lord Auckland's reception in India may, on some accounts, be 
more flattering than may have proved that of Lord Glenelg ; 
for, perhaps, the people of India may never learn to forgive a 
man who bartered with their rights for the sake of favoring 
the interests of those, who are their deadly enemies ; but they 
might have remembered as well, that the latter to a certain ex¬ 
tent had been the champion of reform in this country, and re¬ 
membering this have hoped for the instances of his zeal in 
measures of justice towards themselves. As it is, the subject 
admits of no more argument. Only, we beg of Lord Auckland 
to bear in mind, that the career he is about to enter upon, opens 
at an era the most critical in the annals of our Asiatic rule 
that has as yet had birth ; that the calamities of India call for a 
healing, rather than her yearnings after freedom, for a con¬ 
trolling power, and that his genius for the role at almost the 
first potentates of the earth will best display itself by an adop¬ 
tion of the most comprehensive theorems in polity. 


COLONEL SMITH AND THE CAFFRE, IlINTZA. 

The result of the warfare, carried on by the Cape Colonists 
against the Caffrees, is the addition to ^he Colonial territory of 
7,000 square miles. 'Without at all entering for the present on 
the question, to what extent the Colonists were justified in pur¬ 
suing hostilities against those defenceless tribes, whose virtues 
have been so often overlooked when the u tmost extravaga nee has 
painted their vices, our attention is wholly absorbed by a trans¬ 
action which we know not in what language to describe—with 
what term of baseness, cruelty or dem utiacul atrocity to desig¬ 
nate. Of the many sanguinary scenes characterising the whole 
drama, we allude par excellence to that of the death of the 
Chieftain—Hintza. Who they may be ready to panegyrise the 
conduct of his assassins vfe know not—neither, would seek to 
know, but for our own poor part we regard the conduct of the 
British officer on the occasion as a consummation of the most 
gloating barbarism, that ever degraded the heart of a Corn- 
modus or a Nero. VVe extract the passage which, in the suc¬ 
cessive features of the terrible story mor§ completely wrought 
upon us—which,on its final perusal, we may &av,so harrowed us 
up with horror, that, even in recurring to it, we suffocate rather 
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than breathe. Let th# imagination of the reader picture to 
himself, that the hero of the piece is nothing save a wild and 
helpless savage—that, seeing his country invaded, the great 
feelitii*s—every where springing from nature in the unsophisti¬ 
cated breast—were aroused ; till, inspired to the full with the 
ardour of patriotism, he flings himself on fate, reckless what 
destiny may await him so the wrongs of his land bo 
avenged. Let the reader, we entreat, picture this—the true 
nature of the circumstances, before him, and, having done so, 
rise from the perusal of the brief recital we now submit to 
his attention, with what appetite for the valour, generosity, 
chivalry of his abhorred immolators he may. 

“ Hintza! who had been walking, leading his horse, a 
• powerful, bright, long tailed bay, jumped on the sheep-skin, 
and pushed on to the head of the party. Almost all, except 
Colonel Smith, had dismounted, aud were leading their horses 
up the sleep ascent from A to B. At R, Colonel Smith 
found Hintza just behind him, and pushing past him on his left 
side, told him to stop. Hintza pushed on ; the Colonel drew a 
pistol and snapped it at him. Hintza galloped off, and the 
Colonel threw the pistol after him, hitting him on the hack of 
the head. The King turned round and smiled in derision. 
The Colonel followed rapidly before all his party, snapped 
without effect the second pistol, and threw it also after 
him, then, with a desperate effort seized Hintza by the collar 
of his dress, and dragged him off his horse. Hintza fell heavily, 
• but gathering himself quickly up, he threw an assegai after the 
Colonel. It fell short. Hintza then ran down on foot, to tye 
right, the head of the •column ; the guides in the midst of great 
shouting, followed to cut off his retreat to the bed of the river. 
Southy, the younger, jumped off his horse, fired, and hit the 
cjjief through the lower part of his leg, but he continued to 
run. Southy, discharged his second barrel with effect also, 
under the ribs . Still, the chief hurried down the slope and 
disappeared. The Colonel, half frantic, thought the Chief had 
escaped, when a great shout of triunfph was raised from Southy, 
who saw the Chief concealed under a rock. Hp looked over 
it, and Hintza thrust an ass?gai at him, on which Southy fired, 
and shot him through the crown of the head.” 

Such a picture can require no colouring from us. No fiction, 
boldly we pronounce, ever approached it. The scene of horror it 
portrays—the incredibly mean, and ferociously cruel and cow¬ 
ardly passions, of which it uplifts the veil, surpasses all we have 
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ever heard of, read, or witnessed. oGreat God! here is a 
human being pursued, hunted down, slain like a beast of the 
forest! And by whom? Why, reader, by men of the most 
civilized nation under the Bun—by British officers—English¬ 
men ! If this be valour, what is its antithesis? If this be 
heroism, courage, generosity, what is cowardice, butchery, 
barbarity? Is Colonel Smith a man, that, not content with 
twice firing his pistol at this naked, unaided, defenceless 
savage, he should even throw his weapon after him ? Is Colonel 
Smith a man, that, notwithstanding the undoubted heroism of 
this savage—in the face of his undaunted bravery—he should 
set up a discordant yell, tortured by a demoniacal fear of his 
having escaped? Can such be said to be in ptoof of the 
clemency, and noble courage of a member of the British army ! 
We trust not. And, although space will not admit of our 
dwelling longer on this subject, yet we trust such notice 
as we have been able to bestow upon it, will effect its good— 
will, at least, serve to prevent a recurrence of u line of conduct 
which, disgraceful to the character of the individual, is dis¬ 
graceful to the impulses of every human breast, proving, were 
there not antidotes to such an opinion,—the reigning lust of the 
soul to be—blood-thirsty and unrelenting cruelty.* 


DISCOVERY OF THE TEA SHRUB IN INDIA. 

One of the consequences of the monopoly-power of the Corn- 
pany^pxer India, is the ignorance which, to the present hour, 
^revhils relative to so many of the characteristics, natural or 
moral, of the vast regions coming under their domination. A 
discovery has just been made, establishing to the letter this 
assertion. The Tea Shrub, at length, i- found to be indigenous 
to the Indian soil—at length, after a struggle of two hundred 
years to sustain a commerce with an insulting and overbearing 
nation for this luxurious exotic, it is found in countries actually 
under the sway of our own sceptre—lo, the tea shrub is found in 
India ! The source from '"which we derive this important fact, 
is a letter from the band of the Company’s own employi, the 
a 

• Is this the Smith, who, when Captain, being stigmatised by his brother 
officers as a coward, to give the tie to the stigma,'allowed bis ire to fall on the 
most unoffending man society ever knew—who, without the slightest provocation, 
first—horse-whipped, to revolting barbarity, (hen shot '• poor O'Grady oi 
Dublin; and, for the offence, was shut up two years ia Ktluiaiuhara Jail ? We 
merely ask—is this the Smith ? 
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learned and celebrated Dr. Wallich, of the superb botanical 
gardens of Calcutta, uifder dale of February 16, of the present 
year. The discovery, undoubtedly, is of the most interesting 
character that can be conceived, but the tardiness with which 
it has taken place, is ascribable only to that vicious and mon¬ 
strous policy, which, denying ingress into the mighty world 
over which it presides of the enterprising endeavours of Eng- 
glishmen, denies likewise to Englishmen all egress of the seve¬ 
ral advantages of that mighty world—abandoning both the 
one or the other to diminished means of prosperity. On the 
present occasion, however, we shall not pause to dwell on a 
subject which has so frequently engrossed—nay, rather may it 
not be said # perpetually engrosses us, but content ourselves in 
directing attention to the eminently important topic from 
* which it would lead. The tea shrub, then, is found to 
grow wild over an expanse of territory in the Company's do¬ 
minions of hundreds and hundreds of miles. Upper Assam is 
the spot particularly remarkable for it, and it flourishes along 
an extensive line of the Chinese frontier towards the province 
of Ynnnan. Thus, a specious sophism is set to rest, for we sup¬ 
pose even sycophancy itself after this would blush to ascribe 
praise to the Company for the merit <ft securing to us this fra¬ 
grant herb. Whole districts are brought into cultivation with 
it for commercial purposes^ and while labour, and capital, and 
enterprise, have been exhausted in the attempt to propagate it 
by transplanting it frdm a hostile empire, it has been in the 
bosom of our own, courting the very attention, which, although 
* in its zealous pursuit, tyrannically was disallowed to seek it 
whither it offered in richest exuberance. Now, however, thfct 
the discovery has been made, what are (he results which are to 
follow it up? Is the British Capitalist still to be denied, from 
the want of that security necessary to his property, the privilege 
of«/?nding scope for the operation oMiia wealth in India? We 
ask this question gravely and with an adequate sense of its deep 
and, indeed, vital importance. Now, that a discovery of such 
moment has taken place,we ask, is In^ia still to be closed against 
the introduction of the meant* necessary to bring its advantage 
to account ? We ask this question fearless of the refeoi^of any in 
reference to the revised Charter. We know it will be said, 
“ India is now open to the operations of British capital—the 
revised Charter laid it open." But, this assertion we deny. 
We deny that the revised Charter effected any such great good 
—we deny the assertion (hat India is thus laid open. No 
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British Merchant, Capitalist—or Briton whatever, or whatever 
be his capacity, may proceed ten mi Iris from any Presidency 
without a permit from the Lords-sovereign of the India House. 
When ten miles from any Presidency, he is without laws to 
protect him. Should a Capitalist invest a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling in the culture of the tea shrub, he is without 
any guarantee that the moment he has done so, he may not be 
shipped off a la Buckingham a charter-passenger for England ! 
So much for the so-called revised Charter. The gist, how¬ 
ever, of the argument is this,—Is India either de facto, or de 
Jure, open to the operations of British capital while such is the 
case. The question ridicules, startles, disgusts! Though again 
we ask, with what results is the discovery of the tea shrub in 
India to be followed up? It is to the British Legislature we ad¬ 
dress the proposition. We do not submit it;—we would shrink 
from submitting to the odious fraternity of legalised banditti, 
already the authors of such tremendous ill—but we submit it 
to a British Parliament, and, in doing so, again iterate the half¬ 
appeal and half-menace.—With what political result is the 
discovery of the tea shrub in the bosom of our own dominion of 
India to be followed up ? 


UN THE ABOLITION OF INFANTICIDE AND GHAUT 

MURDERS IN INDIA. 

To the Editor of Alexander's Eud India Magazine .— 
It was remarked by the Right Honorable C. Grant, President 
of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, in his 
Able speech on the opening of the discussions respecting the 
East India Charter, June, 1833—“ Public opinion and public 
feeling in this country were now acting on the government 
of the people of India, not producing any violent effects, but 
operating to the amelioration of their condition by the*$!ow 
but certain process of 'kindness.” Important and beneficial 
have been these changes; viz., the abolition of the cruel ordeals 
of India , Dhurna, Traga, Infanticide at Gunga Saugur, the 
'Suttee and “ last not least,” the recent measure for the discon¬ 
tinuance o(*British connection with Idolatry. The Bill for the 
future administration of India, which the writer has just 
perused, contemplates the speedy abolition of East India 
slavery, the free introduction of Europeans into the old pro¬ 
vinces of the empire, the eligibility of persons of every religion, 
descent, and colour for holding office, the consolidation of the 
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laws suited to all classes, &c. But female Infanticide and 
Ghaut murders, or the exposure of the sick on the banks of the 
Ganges, do not attract that attention that their character 
demand. 

Infanticide, as existing in India at the present period, is 
chiefly female Infanticide ; and it is found among the Jahrejehs 
of Guzerat and Culch, and the Rajkoomars in the Province of 
Benares. “ The mother/' says Colonel Walker, " is commonly 
the executioner of her own offspring! Women of rank may 
have their slaves and attendants who perform this office, 
but the' far greater number execute it with their own hands! 
They appear to have several methods of destroying the infant, 
but two ar£ prevalent. Immediately after the birth of a female, 
they put into its month some opium, or draw the umbilical cord 
over its face, which prevents respiration. The natural weak¬ 
ness and debility of the infant, when neglected and (eft un- 
cleaned, sometimes causes its death, without the necessity of 
actual violence, and sometimes it is laid on the ground or on a 
a plank and left to expire. It is supposed that tho annual num¬ 
ber of Infanticides in the Peninsula of Guzerat amounts to 
5,000.” In 1817, a register was made of the female children 
in Cattywar, and in U4 towns and villages the whole number 
was only 63 ! Governor Duncan arid Colonel Walker obtained 
distinct and solemn renunciations ol Infanticide in the Bengal 
and Bombay presidencies, but these documents have been- 
allowed to become, ift effect, dead letters, and but few female' 
children are saved. “ Must not that land be greatly polluted?" 

It behoves every philanthropist to 6eek the abolition of this 
unnatural and murderous custom. * 

The exposure of the sick, at the landing places of the 
Ganges, has been termed by Europeans, Ghaut murder. This 
practice is fraught with murders of the most atrocious’character., 
'fiie aged and the sick, in various stages of disease, are hurried- 
to the Ganges, and besmeared with its mud; they arc made to 
drink its waters, and lying exposed to a vertical sun by day, * 
and the dews by night, in this manner are prematurely hurried 
out of the world. The late Rev. D. Brown, of Calcutta,^- 
clared, "That Brahmuns enn, as may serve their iftt^jest,devote • 
any sick branch of a family to death-and incredible numbers- 
are destroyed by this superstition." An invalid Missionary, 
now in England, has observed, “ It is my deliberate opinion 
that, yearly, thouSands of persons would recover from their 
diseases, if this absurd custom were abolished." When will 
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Britain spread her shield over all her subjects, who may be 
“ drawn unto death, and ready to be ^slata ?” As the foie 
Bishop Heber said,—■“ In India our will is law.” Let inquisi¬ 
tion be made Tor blood. No diiliculty, of an insurmountable 
character, can arise to frustrate measures which, like the 
genius of the religion that dictates them, promote “ glory to 
God in the highest, on earth peace, good will toward man.” 

PHILANTHROPOS. 

CADETSHIPS FOR THE SONS OF OFFICERS IN 

INDIA. 

Words cannot express the infamy of the Court of Directors 
so strongly as their own conduct does, in thei.r cruel and 
avaricious abuse of the patronage of the Army of India; 
which, like every other public trust, ought to be dispensed 
with a single view to the advantage of the public, but is prosti¬ 
tuted to the pecuniary advantage of each individual Director. 

On the 5th of December, 1821, the Court of Directors wrote 
a military letter to Madras, in which they said.—Memorials 
of Major John Nixon of the Artillery, and Lieutenant James 
Clemons of the 1st Native Veteran Battalion, praying each, 
-that a son may be appointed a Cadet in the Company’s service, 
forwarded. The Government have, however, informed these 
officers, that such applications cannot be complied with, con¬ 
sistently with the Company’s regulations.—The communication 
made by you, to Major John Nixon and* Lieutenant Clemons, 
was very proper; and we desire that no application of this 
nature may be forwarded to us !!!” 

As lately as the 23rd of January, 1835, the Companys Go- 
• vernment at Madras, was base enough to reiterate this infamous 
/ukase of the new-modelled, but unreforrned Court of twenty- 
four mercenary dealers in India stock and India patronage, 
by publishing It, for the information oj the army! i! 

We also, occasionally publish an article or so, for the infor¬ 
mation of the army in India; and we advise every officer in 
that army to demand that* such young men as they think fit 
b$*appointed Cadets. Let them remember, that the Crown 
and the P^rlfament proposed to tbe twenty-four monopolists, 
that every civil officer in India should be selected from the 
army of India. Let them always bear in mind their own high 
destinies. The day cannot be far distant when the army 
of India will be recognised in its true character, as the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 



The following the various tribe* 0 f OvUeritf ftf 
the countries of 'Madirte, Bhovagunga, fee., was drawn eft ^ 
the spot, by Mr. Turttbiill, on the 18th of January, 1817, but* 
hitherto it ha* remained unpublished, and is to be found Trtriy^ 
in the library at the ISast India House. ** 

The Galleries/ like the more numeroot classes of Hindoo*,^ 
are of the 8hud re ealte; they are said to be, in general, a brave 
people, expert in the use of the lance, and In throwing the* 
curved sticks, called vullaree taddee; this weapon is invariably 
in use among the generality Of tins tribo; it is about thirty 
inches in curvature. The word Collar has always preserved 
its original ^designation, and Hi used to express a thief Of any 
caste, sect, or country; but it will, nevertheless, be necessary 
•to trace their progress to that characteristic distinction by*, 
which this perfidious race is designated both a thief and an in* * 
habitant of a certain naud, or estate, which is a country, dr do—* 
sert, which was not altogether exempted from paying tribute to 
the sovereign of Madura. This depraved race of men appear, 
however, to have been hereditary occupiers, and to have appro¬ 
priated to themselves various n&uds in different parts of the 
southern countries; in each of these territories they have a chief 
among them, whose orders and directions they all must obey. - 
They still possess one common character, and, in general, ’*#$" 
such thieves, that the name is very justly applied to them; for,' 
they seldom allow any merchandize to pass through their naudf, 
without extorting something from tint owners, if they do nrMT* 
* rob them altogether ; and, in fact, travellers, pilgrims, arid * 
Brahmins, ate attackccland stripped of every thing they poitiiis f 
they even do not scruple to kill any caste of people, save bn|y 
Brahmins; in case a Brahmin happens to iso killed id theft at*> 1 
tenant to plundor, when the fact is made known to the chibf$ 
severe corporal punishment is inflicted oh the criminals, and' 
fines are levied on them, besides which they are excluded from 
society for a period of*dx months. 

The Maloor, Vollalbor, and Serragoody nattds, are denomi 
nated the Keel naud, Horn being situated to the eastward o 
Madura; the inhabitants'^ of 'bo Culta race ate designated bj 
the appellation of Ambhtcaurs, to Cnrpea amblacaur, Permau 
amblacaur, Rama amblacaor. * 

A remarkable eos|om prevails both ameOg the males am 
females in these ntnds; they have*‘theft* Oars bored, an< 
stretched by hanging heavy rings, made of load, so as to expaikt 
Rost India amd CM, Mag. Vot. x., No, 88, Sept. T 
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i be lower part or the lobes of their ears, until their ear-laps reach 
down to their shoulders. This singula^ idea of beauty, which 
they attach to long pendant ears, has a still more remarkable 
custom connected with it;-—when merchants or travellers pass 
through these nauds, they generally take the precaution to insure 
a safe transit through the territories, by courting the friendship 
of some individual of the naud, by payment of a certain fee, for 
which lie deputes a young girl to conduct the travellers safe 
through the limits; this sacred guide conducts them along, 
with her finger to her ear; on observing this sign, no Cullary 
will dare to plunder the person so conducted; however, 
sometimes, in spite of this precaution, it happens that at¬ 
tempts are made to attack the traveller; in sqch case, the 
girl immediately tears one of her ear-laps, and returns home 
to spread tho report; upon this, the complaint is carriod before 
the chief and elders of the naud, who, forthwith, convene a 
meeting in consequence at the Mundoo-poolee, (lu each chief 
village of the Colleries, there is a place of meeting, which is a 
large tamarind tree, under which, by custom, their councils are 
Jicld and all affairs are discussed ; the chief and elders hear the 
..complaints, and,according to their laws, administer justice.) If 
the violators are convicted, then vindictive retaliation ensues: 
the assembly condemns tho offenders to have both their ear-laps 
torn, in expiation of their crime; and, if otherwise capable, they 
are punished by fines or absolved by money; by this means, 
travellers generally obtain a safe passage through these territo¬ 
ries, which are so well known for predatory annoyances. 

The Maloor naud takes its name from Maloor. It is situated 
fehout sixteen miles east of Madura, on the high road leading to 
Trichinopoly; it borders the Mullaucottali naud of Shevagunga 
on the east,; and it contains the Vellaloor and the Serrugoody 
nauds; it has ever been recognised by the title of Allagar Swarny's 
naud: originally, it was inhabited and cultivated by Veliau'ers, 
without intermission ; but, at a certain period, some Cullaries 
belonging to Vella-nand, in the Conjeveram district, proceeded 
thence on a hunting excqrsion, with weapons consisting of short 
'Handspikes, cudgels, bludgeons, and curved sticks for throwing, 
and wit,h dogs; whilst they were engaged in their sport, they 
observed a peacock resist and attack one of their hounds; the 
sportsmen were not a little astonished at the sight, and they 
declared that this appeared to he a fortunate country, for its na¬ 
tive inhabitants, and every living creature in it, naturally pos¬ 
sessed courage and bravery; therefore, preferring such a country 
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to their naud in Conjeveram, they were desirous of establishing 
themselves in it, as cultivator*. To effect this, they insinuated 
themselves into the favour of the Vellaitlers; and, engaging as 
their sen ants, they were permitted to remain in the country. 
In the conrse of time, they invited their relations and friends to 
join them—to appearance, they conducted themselves faithfully 
and obediently, to the entire satisfaction of the Vellaitlers, and 
they were rewarded for their labour. However, some lime after* 
wards, the Vellaulers, exercising an arbitrary sway over the 
Colteries, began to inflict condign punishment for offences and 
misdemeanours committed in their service. This stirred up the 
wrath of the Colleries, who gradually acquired the superiority 
over their masters, and, by coercive measures, compelled them 
to a strict observance of the following rules:— First, that if a 
Culler was struck by his master in such a manner as to deprive 
him of a tooth, he was to pay a fine or ten cully chuckrums for 
the offence.— Second, that if a Culler happened to have one of his 
ear-laps torn, the Vellauler was to pay a fine of six chuckrums. 
— Third, that if a Culler had his skull fractured, the Vellauler 
was to pay thirty chuckrums, unless he preferred to have his 
skull fractured in return.— Fourth, that if a Culler had his arm 
or leg broken, he was then to be considered bat half a man ; 
in such case, the offender was required to grant the Culler a 
cullum of nunjah seed land, and two koorkums* of punjuh, to 
be held and enjoyed in perpetuity ; exclusive of which, the Vel- 
laiilcr was required to give the Culler a doopettah and a cloth 
# for his wife, twenty culluins of paddy or any other grain, and 
twenty chuckrums in money for cxpences.-f ifth, that if a Cul¬ 
ler was killed, the offender was required to pay either a fine of 
one hundred chuckrums, or be subject to the vengeance of the 
injured party; and until one of these alternatives was agreed 
to apd satisfaction afforded, the party injured was at liberty to 
plflnder the offender's property—nevej to be restored. By this 
hostile mode of conduct, imposed on their masters, together 
with their extravagant demand*, the Vellaulers were reduced 
to such dread of the Cullers as to court their favour, and to be¬ 
come submissive to their will and pleasure ; so that, in proems 
of time, the Cullers not pnly reduced them to poverty* but also 
forced them to abandon their village* and hereditary posses¬ 
sions, and to emigrate to foreign countries—many were even 

* An estimated portioned land, containing from ten to twelve cooled of pun¬ 
ish land , 400 coolees of punjah land, is equal to one cawny of ground, according 
to the land measure of Madras. 
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murdered—for the Culler* totally disregarded their former so* 
lemn promises of fidelity aad attachment. The Culler* were im¬ 
placable, and having thus got rid of their original masters, and 
expelled them from this naud, they themselves became the 
rulers of it. They denominated it by the singular appellation 
of Tun-arrasa-naud, signifying a forest only known to its pos¬ 
sessors. In short, at length these Colleries became so formida¬ 
ble, as to evince a considerable ambition to set the then Govern¬ 
ment at defiance. They regarded Allagar swamy as the god 
ef their immediate devotion, and, whenever their enterprises 
were attended with success, they never failed to be liberal in 
the performance of certain religious ceremonies to Allagar; to 
this day they invoke the name of Allagar in all that they do, 
and they make no objection to contributing whatever they can, 
when the Stalaters come to their villages to collect money or 
grain for the support of the temple, or any extraordinary cere¬ 
monies of tbo god. In the time of the Kurtaukles, the Cullers 
of this naud once stole and drove away a large herd of cows 
belonging to the prince; when be was informed of the rob¬ 
bery, and that the calves were greatly distressed for want of 
nourishment, he ordered them to be drove out and left with 
the cows, whorever they might be found. This instance of the 
goodness and greatness of mind of the Kurtaukle, pleased the 
Cullers so exceedingly, that they immediately collected a thou¬ 
sand cows, at the rate of one cow from each house in the naud, 
as a retribution, and, together with the plundered cattle, they 
drove them to Madura. Whenever a quarrel or dispute happens 
amongst them, the parlies arrest each other, in the name 
©Y the respective amblaeanrs, whom they regard as most 
sacred; and they will only pay their homage to those 
persons convened as arbitrators, or punjayems, to settle their 
disputes. During the feudal system, that prevailed among 
these Cullaries for a long t>me, they would not, on any c&ii- 
sideration, permit the Government to have any controul or au¬ 
thority over them. When tribute was demanded, the Cullers 
would answer with contempt, saying, “ The heavens supply 
tfie earth with rain, our cattle plough, and we labour to 
improve en3 cultivate the land; whilst sueh is the case, we 
alone ought to enjoy the fruits thereof—What reason is there, 
then, that we should be obedient, and pay tribute to our 
equal?” Thus they often positively resisted these demands, 
and they proved themselves to be so very refractory and 
tavbulefit, that even detachments marching from Trjehiao- 
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poly towards Tinnevejly. avoided entering the limits of the 
Maloor naud, and were forced to march, by a more circuitous 
mute, into the southern countries. During the reign of Vhria- 
ragoonada-8aidoo*ptitty, a party of Colleries proceeded on 
a plundering excursion into the Ramnad district, and carried off 
from thence two thousand of the Rajah's own bullocks. Tins 
bold and daring insolence of the Colleries exasperated the 
Rajah, so that he caused forts to be erected at five different 
places in the districts of Ramnad and Shevagirnga, which were 
then undivided ; and, on pretext of establishing a good under¬ 
standing with these Nattaurs, he artfully invited the principal 
men amongst them, and having encouraged them, by repeatedly 
conferring marks of his favour, he caused a great number to be 
slain, and a number of their women to be transported to Ramis- 
’ werum, where they were branded'with the marks of the pa¬ 
goda, and made deva-dassies, or dancing girls, and slaves of the 
temple. The present dancing girls in that celebrated island, 
are said to be the descendants of those women of the Culler 
tribe. Ever afterwards, the Colleries of Malloor were in great 
awe of Saidooputty; and, thenceforth, they paid their homage 
to him, on annual festivals, jointly with the Colleries of Mul- 
laucottah in the Shevagunga zemindary, adjoining to the Vel- 
lceloor naud of Maloor. From that period until A. D. 1772, the 
Colleries of Maloor naud continued to maintain a state of inde¬ 


pendence, in defiance of the Government which then existed. 
The Colleries usually infest the poltams in the neighbourhood 


of this naud, viz., Valli&putty, Nuttum, Murrungaupoory, and 
Bauraupoor, and they are often troublesome, by their propensity 
to acts of plunder and*outrage ; if they happen to meet wnh 
any obstruction, whilst returning with plundered booty, they 


offer every provocation to the Poligarof the Country, and com¬ 


mit* much disturbance; consequently the Poligars suffer theih 
to pass unmolested. During the administration of the rebel. 


Mahomed fsooph Khan, he found ft politic to give no trouble 
to the Colleries of this naud, in order to preserve the tranquillity 
ef the Madura country; however, fb keep them in some a^pe, 
he caused a fort to be built at Maloor and another at Veliala- 


putty, and garrisoned them with some of bis troops; distinguish¬ 
ing the Maloor naud as three distinct nauds, by occasional 
partiality to one or other of the nauds, he excited jealousy in 
the others, and secretly stimulated them to quarrel among them- 
» thus, the contending parties were reduced to refer the 
decision of their disputes to himself, and then, as umjyre, he 
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exacted pecuniary tinea from the weakest party. At the period 
of his rebellion against the Nabob, he made no demands from 
these Nautlaurs, with a view of attaching them to his personal 
interests, and of engaging their services in opposing the march 
of the Nabob's forces through any part of the Maloor naud; 
thus, down to the fall of issooph khan, these Colleries main¬ 
tained their original independence ; and, by their constant de¬ 
predations and frequent murders, they were the terror of the 
neighbouring districts. After the execution of Issooph khan, 
the Madura country was wholly reduced 1 *under Ae Nabob’s 
government. The Nabob was employed for near five years 
in reducing several of the refractory Poligars of Tinncvelly 
to obedience ; during all that period, the CoNeries con¬ 
tinued in their turbulent spirit of opposition, without acknow¬ 
ledging allegiance to the Nabob; therefore, it was deter¬ 
mined to reduce the Maloor naud to obedience; and, for this 
purpose, the Nabob sent a detachment, under the command 
of Captain Rumley, consisting of five battalions of Native 
infantry and 1,500 cavalry: this force encamped at Maloor; 
and, after a fortnight. Captain Rumley summoned the Nattaurs ; 
they would not appear; indeed, they continued to manifest 
their licentious character, and contemptuously slighted the de¬ 
tachment : in consequence of this. Captain Rumley marched to 
Vellaloor naud; and, having caused the village to he sur¬ 
rounded, he required the principal Nattaurs to surrender; but, 
as the whole of the Colleries persevered, and were preparing 
for hostility, using insulting language and brandishing their, 
weapons, within the hedge which surrounded the village. 
Captain Rumley ordered the hedge to be set on fire;—the fire 
soon communicated to the houses, and the confiagration became 
general; upon this, in order to save themselves from the flames, 
the Colleries sallied out, when the tr ops and cavalry attacked 
all that ventured out, an$ killed them, without regard to sex 
or age! It is said that about three thousand men, women, 
and children, were slain on that day ! Several of the principal 
Nattaurs were made prisoners and brought to Maloor. Upon 
ttiis atarming example, the head people of the villages ap¬ 
peared, w *a peaceable manner, with Woolapas, and sub¬ 
missively made homage to Captain Rumley, on his march back, 
with his prisoners, to Maloor. As the refractory and turbulent 
spirit of the Colleries was frequently (he source of much 
disturbance and bloodshed. Captain Rumley recommended the 
necessity of adopting measures for regulating their conduct, 
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which had hitherto been so dangerous and injurious to the 
tranquillity of the couiftry, and inconsistent with the principles 
of regular government;—in consequence of this, an arrange' 
inent was then made with the principal Naitaurs, that, in 
future, they should acknowledge the Nabob’s government, 
without prejudice to the welfare ami prosperity of the inhabi¬ 
tants, and submit to pay tribute, yearly, as subjects thereof; the 
stipulated payments were regulated in the same manner as those 
of the Mullaucottah naud in Shevagunga; and they wero, in 
every respect, assured of similar treatment. This arrangement 
was immediately carried into effect, and the principal Naitaurs 
subscribed agreements and received sunnuds. 

The Collpries having, for many years, assumed independence 
and exercised complete authority in this naud, did not much 
'relish the effectual restrictions now laid on them, as was 
exhibited in repeated attempts of some of tbo villagers to 
revive their former influence and independence, assembling in 
tumultnous crowds who behaved in an outrageous manner. 
They were soon pursued by strong parties from the forces, and 
several of the ringleaders were made prisoners and treated with 
the utmost severity. Captain llumley became the terrer of the 
Collerie nauds, and was highly respected and revered by the 
designation of Rum ley Swamy, under which appellation the 
Colleries afterwards distinguished him. A Mahomedan, named 
Mahomed Golly, who accompanied the detachment, with the 
appointment of Amildar of the Maloor Naud, having, soon 
after, sent a person with ten peons to survey the villages of the 
Vcll&loor naud, these peons were all murdered, in one night, by 
the Colleries of that yillage, which was set on Are; the Kl¬ 
ingers then left it, with their families and cattle, and removed 
to the northward, with a view to establish themselves in the 
Tondiman’s country. Captain Rumley, receiving information 
ofrtfiis event, despatched two strong parties in pursuit of these 
infatuated Colleries, who wero attacked so vigorously, that 
nearly two thousand of them were put to the sword. By these 
means, the plan of arrangement, |p long and so anxiously 
desired for the internal improvement of the Collerie country, 
was completely effected, and a prospect afforded"o£ realizing 
advantages from a class of people distinguished for their tur¬ 
bulence, and for being the constant cause of evils of . a very 
extensive description. The nauds were then surveyed without 
opposition, and were calculated to contain four thousand chays 
of nunjah. and twenty thousand koorkums of punjah. As 
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tranquillity appeared to be restored, the troops under C&ptaia 
Rumley were, in consequence, withdrawn from Maloor naud, 
and he accordingly inarched off with his detachment. The 
next year, Goolam Modeen was appointed amildar of the 
Maloor district, with a force of two companies of sepoys, three 
hundred sibbendy peons, and a brigade of smalt guns, stationed 
here to check the Colieries, and prevent disturbances in the 
country. In the year 1781, when Hyder made war, the report 
of his horse having descended the ghants, encouraged the 
Colieries of Maloor naud to revive their former licentious spirit, 
and to commit nightly depredations in the villages of the Go¬ 
vernment, and of the Poligars circumjacent to Maloor. They 
murdered some of the servants of the Government in the 
Maloor naud, and they threatened the amildar with death, if he 
did not instantly quit it. These menaces induced the amildar 
to retire, with all his men, into tho Shevagunga country, 
abandoning the naud entirely to themselves. On this event, 
the Colieries of the three nauds of Maloor, Vellaloor, and 
Serrugoody, combined together; they proceeded to commit 
great disturbances, and their constant inroads, even to the 
vicinity of Madura, endangered the lives of the inhabitants. 
Their predatory excursions were often extended to the very 
gate of the fortress of Madura; being once opposed by a strong 
parly of the Nabob’s troops, under Hhe personal command of 
Mulhar-row, the then manager of IVfadura, a smart contest 
took place, in which Mulhar-row was killed. The Colieries 
of the combined nauds, finding that the Nabob's Government. 
was not sufficiently firm to prevent their committing these 
disturbances, treated his authority with contempt, and once 
more re-established themselves under the feudal system, which 
prevailed until the year 1784, when Captain Oliver arrived at 
Maloor, with a detachment, and lost no time in summoning|he 
Natlanrs, intimating, that., if they did not attend to his sum¬ 
mons, before the expiration of the time prescribed, he would 
immediately visit them yvith fire and sword. Tho Natives 
fihding no prospect of relief, and sensible of their inability to 
maintain t their usurped authority in the nauds, accordingly 
waited on Captain Oliver, who prevailed on them to discharge 
the arrears of their kanikay for the last four years, amounting to 
one hundred and twenty thousand Gopally chuckrums. Capt. 
Oliver bad collected only fifteen Hundred chuckrums from them, 
he received orders to march with his detachment. He marched 
by relltloor, from whence the detachment drove off a great 
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number of entile and sold them at Madura. Mr. Torin having, 
as collector, received charge of the Tinnevelly, Madura, and 
Maloor districts, Captain Cox with his battalion of the 16th 
regiment of Native infantry, was stationed at Maloor, where 
Mr. Torin summoned the Nattaurs, and required them to dis¬ 
charge the arrears of kanika due for five years. Having 
granted them a remission of one year’s kanika, the residue, one 
hundred and twenty thousand chuckrums, was collected from 
the Nattaurs. Mr. Torin afterwards instituted a survey, and 
thereby ascertained that the nauds contained six thousand chays 
of ntinjah, and thirty thousand koorkums of punjali. . From the 
year 1786 to 1790, the annual change of the Nabob’s amildars, 
in those lively ears, was favourable to the views of the Nattaurs, 
and they repeatedly attempted, not only to revive their original 
•independence and spirit of revolt, but also to withhold pay¬ 
ment of the Government’s demand. In 1791, Mr. Macleod 
was appointed collector of Madura; Mootoo Irlapillay was 
made renter of the districts under his collectorate, but the Nat¬ 
taurs were neither found obedient nor were they punctual in 
discharging the demand on them, with any regularity. How¬ 
ever, in the following year, by decided and severe means, Mr. 
Macleod realized the arrears, in full. From 1793, when the 
country was restored to the Nabob of Trichinopoly, until 1800, 
no less than ten different amildars, or renters of Madura, were 
successively in office; tin? last of them was Vurdit Pundit; 
during the management of these officers, the Government 
demands on the Maloor nauds, as formerly, were with difficulty 
•realized. In 1801, the Madura country was again assumed by 
the Honorable Compaoy, and Mr. Hurd is, then collector 6f 
Dindignl, having received charge of this district, that gentle¬ 
man instituted a thorough survey of the whole district, which 
was attended by the Nattamcaurs and Nautcurnums of the re- 
sp^flive villages, and whenever there was reason to suspect 
them of false returns, the land in quftstion was ordered to be 
re-surveyed, under the immediate inspection of persons deputed 
from the Huzzoor. In the time of Tremal-naik’s administration, 
about A. D. 1640, that frince granted cawool rights tc^ some 
Colleries of Maloor, for watching and projecting aljp district 
of Xerumboor from theft and robbery; for. which service 
maunioma end other privileges were granted to them. In 
process of time, the Colleries were found to have encroached, 
beyond tbe limits, granted them, as far ns to Anneeooor, and to 
established themselves there, as a distinct tribe or class; 
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then, they ere. eTen now, very popskwe, and »t leas pram 
to nightly deputation in thot neighbourhood. to the jeer 
M 7 sftb. Nabob adopted memore. to redoc. th. CoUenre to 
obedience, end, on eccount ot other perfidious «»*•«*> the 
Nobob coated oil their otonnnmu to be assumed. 

(In the original manuscript, there follow an amemt ifanno 
of the moot remarkable customs of theee people, vie., if thaw 
marriages, their female dispute.. Itc.;but, 
tourer hoeing access to the library,at the India House, W 
mUurpLr to procure a copy of it, in ordertocompletethM 
article, as was intended, let, we hope that the Royal Astatic 
Society of Great Britain mid Ireland, will supply our der 
Jlcieney/and publish the emitted page in their Quarterly 

*Thecountry denominated the Perremulle nood, it elto colled 
the Moil noud, from being situated to the westward of Madura; 
its chief place is Anneeoor; this naud is inhabited by that race . 
of Collerios who are designated by the name of Tavers, as. 
Perrea Tover. Mayah Taver, Kurmautoor Tayer; they, bare 
also established themselves in many villages in the province of 
Dindignl, as cultivators. This dispersed and expatriated tribe 
extends to the very extremity of the valley; they possess none 
of the virtues nor the gentle and interesting qualities which are 
neculiarlv characteristic of the industrious husbandman. They 
Ee, in general, indolent and perfididus; they commit every sort 
of excess and cruelty, and. in fact, they are capable of the 
feulest crimes. The houses and villages of the Colleries are 
mean and poor, and surrounded by thick hedges, by way of 
defence; their dress is a common coarse cloth, or a curably 
Wanket tied round them, with, very frequently, a string Ued 
sound their head to keep theirwoolly hair from aprNdlug; they 
are mean and illiterate; and, it is an extraordinary fact, ‘hat they 
have only one wife among ten, eight, six, or two of them*.all 
“ whom consider themselves the fathers of the cbildren .be 
may have; in their addresses or petitions they generally style 
iJL.l w.sthe sons of eight and two.orsix and two fathers, not 
o' ten or eight fathers. Their boys of ten or twelve yearn of .age, 
havean extraordinary propensity for thieving i »«*, at the ago* 
Sfteen, life, are considered as proficient, in carrying off the object 
which tempt, them; until that age, the boys havo their head, 
laved. retaining only a lock of hair op the crown, whence 
they have the denomination of Coodemley-talla-piU; on these 
gcss-iion* some eeremooie# M* performed, similar to amorrmgp 
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feast, and the boy is *wr afterward* permitted to let his hair 
grew; sometime* this eeremony is conehdtd by the matriagh 
of the boy, to a young woman to bis own c&ite, as a reward for 
his expertness and proficiency to robbery. The Collettes of this 
naod do not intermarry with those of the East naud; they have 
peculiar customs among themselves, and their marriages are said 
to be performed with almost the like ceremonies as those of the 
common Shudras; neither have they long ears, like the Colteries 
of the East naud. The Colleries of both the East and West 
nauds burn their dead. Their mode of speaking, in general, Is 
brief, quick, and sonorous; they are only conversant to the 
common Tamool, which is predominant among them* 

The high country of Tanjore is sub-divided into several 
nauds; it contains,—Shengul naud, the chief place of which is 
•Noodeyoor; there, the Colleries are designated by the name 
of Nautrayen, Thencoudaun, &c. The inhabitants of tbd 
Veshunga naud are the most noted for their daring intrepidity; 
they commit nightly depredations even as far as Madura; the 
chief place is Shengeputty, which is situated in the high road 
between Tanjore and Trichinopoly, by the way of Vellum. 
Here, the Colleries are called Mayacondaun Vaundian, See. 
The greatest number of this tribe in Vellum, Boodaloor, 
Pooduputty, and Nundavanaputty, were, in a short space of 
time, converted by the late Reverend Mr. Swartz, and his 
worthy successor, the Reverend Mr. Kohlhoff, from the wor¬ 
ship of their idols, tes the doctrines of the Christian faith. 
Their former habits of life abounded in every vice, without any 
• virtue, and rendered them capable of the most heinous crimes; 
but, the conversion of a these peoplo to the Christian religic®, 
and the introduction of piety and good morals among these 
multitudes of profligates, who have finally become the folr 
lowers of Christ, has conduced in a great measure to eradicate 
th<tf& heterogeneous, but innate, propensities to vice, and to 
render tbem good, peaceable, and happy subjects. The 
Christians of the Tanjore mission are not deprived of their 
caste by conversion; all classes of Natives have admittance 
to the sohools established, particularly in Tanjore, aad Its 

F neighbourhood, by the lute Reverend Mr.,Swartz? yhicb, at 
present, are regulated by the Reverend Mr. Kohlhoff. The 
Orata naud to the eastward of Taqjere, about nineteen miles, 
is inhabited by a tribe of Colleries; who are designated tinder 
the name of MuHavarayen, Kauta rayon, &c.; to the neigh* 
hourhood of this Baud# his Highness, the Rajah of Tanjore, has 
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dedicated to the memory of one of his favorite courtesans, a 
large market town, built upon an exteftive heath, on unculti¬ 
vated ground; in the high Toad between Tanjore and Ramise- 
ram, by the way of Puttucottah; he has also built there a large 
chuttrum and several other buildings, for the accommodation 
of every class of people. He likewise instituted English and 
Persian schools, and also Malabar, Canarese, and Telinga 
schools for all classes of Natives, and an hospital, wherein all 
persons infected with diseases are admitted and hospitably pro¬ 
vided for, in the chuttrum, until the patient is perfectly 
restored to health. Women of all descriptions labouring under 
child-birth, are received and protected until after lying-in. 
This establishment is, to this day, very amply provided for, and 
it is in a flourishing state. It is called after the Courtesan, 
Mootoo-ambaul-pooram. About a mile and a half north-west 
of this place, is a village called Kunnandagoody, where, in 
1811, the Reverend Mr. Kohlhoff has established a charity- 
school for fifty poor boys, and a small chapel, and appointed a 
Native missionary. A great number of the Collerie caste have 
also been converted to the doctrines of the Christian religion, 
though they are generally represented as an ignorant, impla¬ 
cable, and violent sort of people. Many thousands of this 
depraved race, inhabitants of the southern countries, have been 
lost to the community and to themgelves, who, if they had an 
opportunity of being instructed in the principles of Christianity, 
and encouraged and stimulated to industry and labor, would 
not only have been as civilized, but as peaceable and happy as 
those in Tanjore. The Colleries of one nand intermarry with' 
tfiose of another naud, as one and the same people; and the 
women ai£ permitted to marry after the death of their husband. 
With the exception of the converts to the Christian faith, who 
inter their dead, according to the funeral rites of the Church of 
England, the rest are burned, according to the custom of'the 
Hindoos throughout India. 

Aulimbu naud derives its name from the abominably lewd 
and vicious habits of its inhabitants; it lies about twenty miles 
tbuilPof Tanjore, and eighteen miles E. N. E. of Poodoocottah; 
it is in tfe£ province of Poodoocottah; it is particularly distin¬ 
guished for the vile and despicable manners and actions of its 
inhabitants, who are a tribe of Colleries: however, they are 
more remarkable for the high opinion thgy hold of themselves, 
ead for a degree of pride witich originates in ibeir esteem of 
tbs affairs of life as husbandmen, and inclines them much to 
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activity and labour, add also for the keeping* of flocks, which 
are the only objects of their desire, rather than for any propen¬ 
sity to thieving; and, it is easily perceived that they have 
longer existed in tranquillity and harmony, and in a greater 
state of order and respectability than the multitudes of Colleries 
which form the population of tho southern countries. This 
naud is said to to be the original place of the ancestors of the 
Rajab, Vizea Ragoonath Roy Tondiman Behauder, who is of 
the Collerie race, and whose ancestors enjoyed an office, of 
important trust in the service of the great Marawa of Ramnad, 
Mootoo Vizea Ragonath Taver Saidoo Putty; in this station 
he eventual^ acquired a high degree of confidence, and, in the 
reign of Tundra Taver Saidoo Potty, Tondiman was ap- 
•pointed to the command of Poodoocottah and Trimium, with 
instructions not to join with Bawany Sunkor Taver, but to re¬ 
main under Tundra Taver’s own immediate command; ac¬ 
cordingly, Tondiman took charge of Poodoocottah and Tri¬ 
mium, and remained in authority over them ; and the progeny 
of Tondiman are still inhabiting the above naud. The Poli- 
gars of Tanjore are mostly all of this tribe, and it is probable 
they have acquired their small possessions from the sovereigns 
of Tanjore, for faithful services rendered them. They profess 
the same religion as oth^r Hindoos, and their manners and 
customs are, more or less, combined with superstition and idol¬ 
atry. The moral characters and manners of the women are 
altogether dissolute, and of loo indelicate a nature to be de- 
‘scribed, and the appellation of the naud is said to be strictly 
applicable to that namq by which it is called. % 

MILITARY EFFICIENCY OF THE BOMBAY ARMY. 

, No. VI. 

To the Editor of Alexander's East India Magazine.— 
Sir,—1. In the year 1814, while as yet Poona continued the 
seat of the virtual head of the Marathee empire, l again visited 
that station in March of that year. • 

2" Discussions had, thee, commenced at Poona on the pdit 
of the Baroda Minister, who was sent there as z Vakeel, and 
who was supposed to bare very tidy resisted some demands, 
made by the Peishwa against the Gyekuat state. This conduct 
was generally underwood to have given great umbrage to the 
Poona authorities; end, soon afterwards, the Vakeel, having 
accompanied the Peishwa to Punderpoor, fell a sacrifice to Ms 
seal ami honesty in the cause of his Sovereign. \ 
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3. This I mention, because the trobps then stationed at 
Poona, had soon afterward! an arduous part to perform; and, 
indeed, discussions had then occurred, which rendered'it ne¬ 
cessary to adopt unusual precautions to prevent surprise from 
the Peishwa’s force, which had been strengthened in the city. 
No apprehension, however, was entertained, that the Native 
troops would not act with perfect fidelity ; and theft or plunder 
among them was, in these days, unknown. 

4. I have said, that at this period but few Purdasees were to 
be found in the army, and in one or two of the corps into which 
they had been introduced, they were brought from Hindostan 
by their friends. Two battalions, however had^been about 
two years before raised for tho service of the Poona state, and 
were stationed at Dapooree, about four miles from the British 
cantonment. These almost entirely consisted of Purdasees; 
and, to obtain them, an European officer, with some commis¬ 
sioned and non-commissioncd officers,originally from Hindostan, 
were sent to collect recruits; and the Dapooree brigade was 
completed with men chiefly from that quarter, who conducted 
themselves with perfect propriety; so that at this period bands 
of robbers and thieves were quite unknown. This is an im¬ 
portant circumstance to record, as it shows, in addition to the 
case of the 1st battalion 4th regiment, already mentioned, 
that considerable numbers of these men were at that early pe¬ 
riod, in the service; but no imputation whatever was cast upon 
them, and they were in general favourites of their officers, so 
that it may be inferred, as I have already slated, that no objec¬ 
tion 1 exists to the character of the Purdasee* sepoy, provided 
pains have been taken to obtain men of good connection, and 
who are known to be well behaved. 

5. As regards tho Poona brigade, it consisted of the 1st bat¬ 
talions of the 2nd and 9th regiment* (now the 3rd and'Wth 
regiments.) Of the state of the latter, 1 have already afforded 
some explanation; and, although its commanding officer had 
been changed, little improvement in the capability of the person 
employed had occurred. The Adjutant's pernicious habits 
were noiy •confirmed, and he continued equally indifferent, as 
formerly, to the efficiency of his corps, which may be said to 
have been much in the same state ai 1 found it in 1808. 

6. A very different picture was presented by the 1st battalion 
Sod regiment, which was well commanded, and its Adjutant, 


• HindoaUn. 
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with, a little more temper, bad every quality for preserving his 
corps in excellent order. The men were very orderly, well 
behaved, and almost all were inhabitants of the Dekhun and 
Kohkun. Some hasty acts of the Adjutant, however, in pu¬ 
nishing men on the spur of the moment, had induced them to 
complain to the Inspecting officer, who had the good sense to 
see that the motive was laudable; although he signified that 
the practice should bo discontinued, both as irregular, and as it 
wounded the feelings of the men ; and Marathees do not com¬ 
plain without cause. 

7. There was an alertness and smartucss in this battalion, 

which would bavo been well had it been preserved, as it. had 
afterwards*to contend with, an active, a brave, and devoted 
Arab assemblage, in front of Beni Boo Ali, who suddenly threw 
themselves on this corps, before it bad formed, and literally cut 
it to pieces—not an officer belonging to it, (with the exception 
of two young men attached,) having escaped, and the fugitives 
were only saved by the resolution and able conduct of a gqb- 
assistant surgeon, wbo, seizing a musket, and retiring to an Old 
ruin, where he had collected some stragglers, kept up so steady 
and well-directed a fire, that the pursuers were checked, after 
several of them had fallen; and, under cover of night, this 
brave man brought off tho wounded, and the few who had 
joined him for protectioif. a 

8. 1 mention this circumstance, to shew the necessity of pre¬ 
serving soldiers, both European and Native, in the toff jiy ar 
exercise of daily and active evolution, which has also the effect 
of maintaining their physical powers,—* point which regular 
exercise alone can elfect, but which is not so duly considered 
as it ought;—for, without such physical, strength, the men can¬ 
not stand firm and steady under arms in performing their oxer- 
pike, nor are,they equal to aoy arduous exertion. 

9. To maintain* an efficient corps; therefore, the regular ex¬ 
ercise of it ought not to be relaxed. It is not enough that men 
have acquired a knowledge of parade movements by a course 
of drill; it is also necessary that their facility and rgpidjjy in 
evolution should be kegyt perfect; and that, hy this regular 
exercise, the bodily powers of the. men should be preserved, as 
the calls tor their services are sft vr^yt uncertain and often sudden, 
and tbitkout proper training f—readbnee* in farming and mov¬ 
ing, and a strong hrm, a due iMprfsstoncannot be made by 

A RED COAT. 


Bombay, 21et October, 1893. 
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A SLIGHT SKETCH OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK. 

Some observations, on the administration of Lord William 
Beotinck, were offered in No. II. of these papers: the present 
may, therefore, appear somewhat superfluous, and will hardly 
escape the charge of repetition. As, however, his Lordship's 
government is now drawing to a close, I cannot resist the at¬ 
tempt to sketch a summary of the proceedings which have been 
adopted under his authority; especially, as during the continu¬ 
ance of it, some most important changes, in the mode of con¬ 
ducting the affairs of British India have been introduced. These 
changes have been productive both of good and evilnot the 
least, that they have caused more disappointment to Che Native, 
and more discontent to the English population, both in and out 
of the service, than perhaps have resulted from the measures of 
any preceding Governor. 

It‘should, however, be recollected, that nearly three years 
have elapsed since the publication of that paper, affording con¬ 
siderable opportunity for a change of opinion on the subject of 
Lord William’s public character and administration; and it is 
with considerable regret that l am compelled to acknowledge, 
that a more extensive acquaintance and a closer observation of 
bis proceedings have convinced me, that the view which was 
given of t|iese in my first essay, tends to place them in a 
much more favourable light than succeeding experience has 
justified. 

Like most of his Lordship's admirers, which, at the com¬ 
mencement of his Indian career, were many, 1 was deceived by 
the great professions which were made, and too ready to believe 
that the glittering show which was exhibited was in reality 
the sterling metal which it purported to represent. Mortifying 
indeed is the discovery, that like manv other commoditiestof 
little value, the profusion^ with which the* professions were 
popred forth was only the consequence of their intrinsic worth¬ 
lessness ; and that the tinsel was only a foil for the base metal 
which it covered. c 

Tlie shmmary of Lord William's professions U as follows:— 

* 1st. A deiermbatidti to do his , best for the interests of the 
people over whom he was placed. 

H A conviction that manyabu&es existed, both in the system 
of Government, and the mode of its administration in the detail. 

3d. A resolution to make merit the test of promotion, and to 
adopt ajplan which should prevent the concealment of indolency 
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aod inefficiency, while it enabled the able and meritorious; to 
obtain the reward of their industry and talent. 

4th. A resolution not to be a puppet in the hands of hit 
councillors, secretaries, and other officials, but to see and judge 
for himself. 

3th. And in prosecution of this, he invited communications and 
suggestions from all parties in oroutof the service of Government. 

Let us now see the result of all this. The only striking 
features of Lord William's administration are:— 

First. The abolition of the practice of Suttee. 

Second. The judicial reforms. 

Third. The breaking through the illiberal policy of exclud¬ 
ing the Natives and East Indians from office. 

, Fourth. The toleration of unlimited freedom of the press. 

And now let us examine these a little in detail, 

Fir&t. The abolition of the practice of Suttee. Every friend 
to hnm&nity will rejoice at this; but very little merit is due 
to Lord William for the measure. There was not an indi* 
vidual Englishman in the country who did not wish to prevent 
such a barbarous rite, and who would uot have given his best 
endeavours to effect its destruction. The question was " can it 
be done with safety," «. e. without occasioning disturbances and 
insurrections which should cause a greater amount of evil and 
misery, than that which ilf was intended to abrogate; For a 
considerable time this wat answered in the negative, and as long 
as it was conscientiously believed, that an attempt to abolish 
Suttees would produce more evil than the Suttee itself, the 
local rules of India were morally and in every point of view; 
perfectly justified in resisting the exertion of philanthropists at 
home, who were ignorant of the custom, and opinions ot the 
people of India. 

Bjrt opinion had greatly changed upon this subject for several 
years before Lord William’s arrival in India; and, asfaras 1 had 
an opportunity of ascertaining the sentiments of my country*' 
men, 1 can only say, that of all whom 1 conversed with, whether 
of the civil, military, mercantile, or miscellaneous classes, full 
three out of four were not only convinced, that all over Hin- 
dostan aod Bengal, the Suttee might he abolished wit& perfect 
safety, but were anxious to see the promulgation of a law to 
this effect—and this full five years before the law was actually 
enacted, it is obvious, that when such were the sentiments of the 
majority of the English in India, i. e. of the rales of the country, 
the abolition would have been effected a little sooner or4ater> 
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whoever, might have been appointed to the situation of 
Governor General, It it equally clear, that had the Governor, 
on his arrival, at once enforced such measure, without consult¬ 
ing those whose long residence in India, might be supposed to 
enable them to know something of its affairs and of the people, 
he would have deserved the credit of much more zeal than 
judgment. 

Second. The judicial reforms. The same remarks apply to 
this head:—the utter insufficiency of the establishment for the 
administration of civil jnstice, and the intolerable evils 
which were entailed on the country and people by the vir¬ 
tual denial of justice, had been officially, privately, aud in 
the public prints, so often brought to the notice of those in 
power and the public at large, that it was plainly perceived 
that the machine of Government would not go ou much longer 
ou its old footing: nay, those who looked beyond the present, , 
were folly aware that the almost annihilation of credit, the 
falling off of mercantile transaction and the impoverishment of 
-the country, which were the consequences entailed in consider¬ 
able degree, by the state of the Courts, whereby every encour¬ 
agement was held out to dishonesty, began seriously to affect 
the Government revenue. Then, indeed, it became an object 
to remedy the evils complained of; as long as it was imagined 
that the people were the only sufferers, little anxiety was mani¬ 
fested; but no sooner did the fundamental principle, for which 
k the British Indian Government exists, the realization of a large 
revenue, appear to be in danger, than it was found necessary 
; $0 introduce some improvement. Numerous representations 
and suggestions had been made to Government on the subject; 
mod like the Suttee case, the judicial reforms would have been 
forced upon our rulers and extorted from them, however they 
- might have been entrusted with >the Government of the country. 

Thirdly. The breaking through the illiberal policy of . ex- 
cloding the Natives aud the East Indians as much as possible, 
from all share in the Government of their country. In this 
again, Lord William is by ne means entitled to the whole credit. 

It had lor sometime previous to bis Lordship's arrival here, 
been pretty generally acknowledged) that the attempt to 
govern the country almost entirely 1 by European .agency, had 
been a complete failure. Those too, who where a little more 
OsMighted than their neighbours, and efere intelligent enough 
to observe and take waning by the signs of the times, were 
ewinoed that the old system of unjust exclusion could not be 
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maintained much longed; and many representations of the ex* 
pediency of adopting 1 a more liberal policy, had, at various 
times, by different functionaries, been made to Government. Ne¬ 
vertheless, it is but fair to allow, that Lord William deserves much 
more credit for his share in this measure, than in either of the 
two preceding measures. A considerable number of men, both 
high in office and in subordinate situations, were still imbued 
with the old prejudice of the vast superiority of the English ; the 
inefficiency and corruption of the people, and the great danger 
which would ensue to onr Government, by admitting them to 
any share of influence and authority. Dire prognostications 
were held {prth of the evils which would be entailed by the 
enlightened measures which were proposed, or rather by 
*the commencement of a more liberal system; for it must be 
carried much further before its beneficial results can be fully 
developed ; and it is probable, that with a ruler of an ordinary 
mind, some years would have elapsed before the advocates of 
the proceeding would have been allowed to triumph, la 
this measure, therefore, let the full meed of praise be awarded 
to the decision of character and liberality of the present 
Governor General. 

Fourthly. The toleration of unlimited freedom of the 
Press. This is indeed a measure dietated by a pure and en¬ 
larged policy, and for wliich, l believe I may say, we are 
indebted solely to Lord William. There were some, doubtless, 
among the Government functionaries, who were anxious for the 
* abolition of restrictions on the expression of public opinion on 
official men and measures, but they were by far too few*£n 
number to have counteracted the prejudices of the many, had 
they not been powerfully supported byHhe head of the Govern¬ 
ment l have certainly heard observations from several men, 
tending to detract from the wisdom and liberality of this 
measure." It is said, that after all, What can the expression of 
public opinion do ? The circumstances of India and its popula¬ 
tion are such, that its rulers may, atpresent, at least with per¬ 
fect safety treat it witft*oontempt. A weak-minded &tyd self- 
sufficient mad might have been nettled pod annelid at the 
attacks on Government which have been ,from time to time 
poured forth; but ene Of strong dtasaurter, a&d conscious of his 
own power, could afford to take no notice of them. Besides, it 
is said, that Lord William is one of those phlegmatic and 
humourous individual* Who laughs at all the abase he may have 
received, andean even enjoy the wit and cleverness of apbijtipic. 
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should it contain any—feeling the force of the old adage “ let 
those laugh that win.” Besides this, he has very wisely looked 
Upon the freedom of the press, both as an index and a safety valve 
for the public mind;—to point out, how far he and bis masters, 
the 24 molochs of Leadenhall, might go; and to allow of the 
escape of a great portion of that discontent which, if pent up, 
might have caused an explosion producing much more danger¬ 
ous consequences. 

All this may be, and probably is, both true and lamentable. 
True, as regards Lord William individually; and lamentable 
that the free expression of public opinion should yet have so 
little influence upon the actions of our rulers, and so little 
power to remedy the evils under which the country is groan¬ 
ing still, “ guela caval lapidam .” Let the press persist in 1 
doing its duty, in which it will be joined and assisted by the 
people; ultimately it must triumph, and our rulers will be 
forced to adopt a more enlightened and a wiser policy. No small 
share of mental strength, however, is requisite to enable a man 
to tolerate being told that he is wrong, or that his measures 
are oppressive; even though he may not profit by what he 
hears. Few men in authority, either iu India, England, or 
any other country, would submit to it while they possessed the 
power to preveut it. Let the full and unrestricted share of 
praise be awarded to the m&u who has borne all that 
has been said and published agaiust the present Governor- 
General. 

Let him also receive full credit for his attempts to improve 
t!» resources of the country by introducing a general plan for 
the improvement of its communication by road making—and for 
his attempts to increase commerce by the opening of the Indus; 
Lord William's resolution to make merit the test of promotion, 
and to adopt a system, &c. sounded wry well; in practice, h&tv- 
ever, there has been jiftt as much despotism and favoritism 
under the present administration as at any previous period. It is 
also very doubtful whether the public servants on the whole, 
dewmo^e than they did before. The diligent and efficient have 
been disgusted by t{ie unmerited suspicion wbieh has been east 
upon them, while occasional instances of notorious idleness and 
inefficiency, exist now as heretofore. If these are able to remain 
undiscovered by the Government, it is a poor resume of the 
grand system of public reports and private espionage which has 
been introduced; but in truth, some of them, to say the least, 
have been so well known for yean to the public at large, that 
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it is utterly impossible that the bead of the Government could 
remain in ignorance of them. 

The determination, expressed by Lord William, not to be a 
poppet in the hands of bis councillors, he. he., has degenerated 
into his having too often become a tool in the hands of spies 
and informers, whose purposes he has been made te serve fay 
forwarding their views, and gratifying their malice, and as to 
the laudable purpose for which his jonrnies through the coun¬ 
try were said to have been undertaken, to enable him to tee 
and judge for himself of its condition, and the state of its inha¬ 
bitants ; had this been done at his own expense, the credit of 
purely good intentions might have been justly conceded to him. 
The cost of his expensive jonrnies has, however, been defrayed, 
ae it to called, by Government, that is to say, by the people of 
India, who are certainly at a loss to discover what benefits they 
have thereby derived, except the honor of being subject to the 
innumerable petty extortions, oppressions, and misconduct of hit 
Lordship’s suite and camp-followers, which, in India, always 
rise in amount in proportion to the rank of the master ; and 
the only practical result of these journies that has jbitherto 
been exhibited, is that of an agreeable party of pleasure 
amusing themselves with viewing the various sights and 
scenes of the country, and in the selection of salubrious and 
attractive residences for their abode, according to the climate 
and seasons. 

Indeed, as a general principle, although In theory it sounds 
well, great difficulties are opposed to the production of any 
'beneficial effects from local enquiries conducted by a Governor 
General in person. The office is of too great importance fb 
Ministerial interests at home to be bestowed on any lndian v 
functionary; and those who come out fresh from England,- arc 
necessarily precluded by non-acquaintance with the lenghage, 
frogf having any personal communication with the people; 
Besides, if this bar did not exist, etiquette opposes another; a 
Governor General cannot, as has been before observed,go about 
in disguise, like the celebrated Calip$ of Bagdad (Haroon all 
Raschid) to inspect the proceedings of his subordinates, aud tbe 
attempt too often ends like the mountain in labour.' Sometimes 
indeed the production is by no means of so innocuous a nature; 
for a distorted abortion, like the pefesent espionage system is 
only an instrument in the hands of the evil disposed to the in¬ 
jury of all able and honest men. A journey and enquiry by the 
Governor General, if properly conducted, might be made pro- 0 
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ductive of some benefit; but if we ere to judge from the result* 
which have hitherto followed the various peregrinations of 
respective Governors General, the wisest course for the Court 
of Directors or the Ministry, would be to procure a revision of 
the last East India Charter act, so as to enable then to prohibit 
any future government from leaving Calcutta, a most desirable 
measure for the inhabitants of that fair City of Palaces, who 
would thereby enjoy sundry additional good dinners and agree* 
able entertainments, while the money which would be spent in 
the journies might be applied to a variety of much more useful 
purposes. 

As to the invitation for communications and suggestionafimM 
all parlies, in or out of the service; the public have yet tolearn 
how far those which have been offered, have ever Deen suffered 
to supersede Lord William's pre-conceived notions ; and there 
are not a few anecdotes current on good authority of positive 
evils—nay, instances of bribery and extortion on the part of the 
officials of different functionaries, having been brought to his 
Lordship's notice, into which no enquiry whatever has been 
instituted. 

The conviction that many abuses exist both in the system of 
Government and the mode of administration in detail, is still 
nearly as strong as ever in the minds of those who possess any 
acquaintance with India or its affairs. It is, we may conclude, 
equally present to the perception df the Governor-General, if 
we are to judge by his non-interfesence system; and the 
implied candour and plain dealing of this measure is entitled to 
the highest praise. His Lordship has strenuously supported’ 
the system of non-interference in the internal affairs of the 
Native states, simply because he is convinced that bad as their 
administration may have been, that of the British Government is 
not a whit better. But what has been the general result of 
Lord William’s Government ? What has become of his deter¬ 
mination to do his best for the interest of the people over 
whom he has been placed ? Professions in abundance we have 
had; it has been a Government of professions which has begun 
qpd ended in words. It'may have been his intention to have 
fulfilled tjiem; but he forgot to add the qualifying proviso, 
that his &ood intentions were never to interfere with the main 
principle of the British Indian Government, profit to themsetVea 
and their masters, at the expense of the people of India. 
Every arm of Government, civil and military, has been crippled 
by the miserable system of petty economy which has been 
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introduced. The abominable system of purveyance force. The 
commerce tad roaoafaqfures of the country are deify dote* 
rioreted by the vexatious system of internal duties, which 4sv 
still preserved; the. people are still oppressed by having fi*•> 
business of the courts, and offices, conducted in a language, 
foreign both to the governors and the governed, the police 
arrangements have deteriorated; men are daily appointed to 
situations of responsibility, who, for any thing that is known of 
their qualifications, may be unable even to speak to the 
people; the people are neither happier nor richer than they 
were before; indeed, their impoverishment has been pro- 
gressive; for, while the evils enumerated have continued in 
full force, the revenue screw has scarcely been relaxed half a 
thread of thfi many hundreds of which it is composed; and, to 
crown all, the Government servants of all classes have been 
filled with disgust and discontent at the imputations and aspect 
sions with which they have been assailed; at the disappoint* 
ment of hopes and expectations on the strength of which they 
left their home, their kindred, and their country, and which 
have cheered and supported them in the discharge of their 
laborious duties while exiles in a foreign land; while the 
Natives, the East Indians, and the English settlers are found 
equally murmuring at the little, which has been practically done 
to improve their condition. 

Of the existence of the fdtelingamong the English population, 
both in and out of thq service, Government are sufficiently 
aware; our rulers do and may, for some time to come, set it at 
•defiance, although the evil consequences will be ultimately felt 
But it is impossible they can know the extent to which thqy 
prevail among the pcrfple of the country; we have been so 
long accustomed to set at nought their opinions; and even to 
consider them as incapable of forming any, that it is almost like 
a now sense to entertain the notion of regulating our proceed¬ 
ings, by the consideration of their efleet upon and reception by 
the people. The day is post, however, when they can safely 
be treated with such contempt: they are most accurate judges 
of character; and the circumstances In which they are place^, 
defenceless and open to . attacks from all around them,* have 
increased this natural quality to a degrefi of keetfness and 
activity of which the spider's eye, which is said to " see all 
round,” is scarcely susceptible. They are ever on the watch, 
for at present they fedl their weakness, and know that they are 
in our power; and bitterly do they murmur among themselves 
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■I oor extortions and oppressions. They see the daily retrench¬ 
ments which are taking place in every department, which so 
far from benefiting them, are only an additional means of 
depriving them of the advantages which they enjoyed by the 
former expenditure; and Native soldiers, and employees of all 
rank, are now wandering about the conntry, carsing the 
wretched parsimony which has deprived them of the means of 
subsistence, while they know that the taxes are levied as usual 
to the utmost, and that the money thus raised is hoarded to be 
transmitted to England. 

All this they see and reason upon. The question is now 
more strongly agitated than ever, “what right have we to rule 
the million for the benefit of the few ?”—and further, the point 
is also discussed, what is the amount of our power to support 
this right? Many influential individuals among them are now 
familiar with our language, and many more arc daily becoming 
acquainted with it; a Native press exists both in Bengal and in 
the Upper Provinces, and one of the leading English Journals 
of Calcutta, has lately become in part the property of a Native 
nf wealth and talent—communication between people in distant 
parts of the country, is daily becoming more frequent, and will 
become still more so. By a wise and enlightened system of le¬ 
gislation, all this might be turned to the consolidation of our 
power, and the improvement of the condition and consequent 
happiness of the people of the whole Indian peninsula ; but if 
nothing be done to oor sentiment into a different channel from 
that in which they now run, the warning which predicts the 
downfall of the British Indian role, will not be long ere it be 
fulfilled. 

It may be asked, why such an attack as this is levelled at Lord 
W. Bentinck? What has he done wor>e than former Governors 
General of India to deserve it? Is must be remembered that 
be is a public man, and that as a public man alone his proceed¬ 
ings are here discussed ; and that he has brought it upon him¬ 
self by bis abundant professions and non-performance. If bis 
predecessors, in the high and responsible office which they 
tPled, did little for the people and the country ; if they con¬ 
tented themselves yvith the enjoyment of their ease and dig¬ 
nity, and'Vll the splendour and luxury of their situation, and 
solaced themselves for their separation from their bouse and 
friends by the prospect of a pension after their return to Eng¬ 
land ; they, at least, made no grand professions. But Lord 
$9. Bentinck has gratuitously placed himself in this position. 
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he nifty have recommended more liberal measures to the Home 
Government * he may have endeavoured" to rouse them to ft 
sense of their true interests; but if so, the secrecy with Which 
the affairs of Government are administered, has prevented the 
public from being made acquainted with it; and tho general 
result of his measures has been to lay a foundation which may 
rise consequences of greater moment both to the English rulers 
and the Indian population than ever have yet resulted from the 
act of any preceding Governor—-whether these shall be produc¬ 
tive of good or evil, time alone can shew. 

A FRIEND TO INDIA. 

THE COMPANY'S SALT MONOPOLIES AND SALT 
. TAXES, 

In England, under the operation of the Salt Tax, the 
manufacture of salt was rigidly checked by the excise; hat 
there was no direct monopoly of its production; however, until 
the duly was paid, the holders of salt enjoyed very little 
freedom from control in the management of their own pro¬ 
perty,—now, since the year 1822, the salt trade is quite free. 
This necessary article of life is untaxed, and the wholesale 
agent retails it from his cart in every alley of the metropolis, 
at less than a halfpenny per pound ; as pure as snow; as fine 
as sand. * 

In the Lower Provinces of Bengal, the manufacture and sale 
of salt is monopolized rigidly by the Government; the quantity 
• is limited, but the price is determined by public auction. In 
the Upper Provinces of Bengal, salt is an article of free trade, 
subject to the payment'of defined duties. Benares is the limit 
of this trade. , 

At Madras, the manufacture and sale of salt is monopolized, 
bu|*the price of salt is fixed, and, therefore, there is no limit 
placed on the quantity produced. About the salt pans, and all 
along the coast, salt forms spontaneously in large quantities; 
therefore, there is a police to compel the people to destroy the 
natural white salt, and to compel them to buy the Company’s 
impure muddy salt. m 

At Bombay, salt is an article of free trade, subjdbt to the 
payment of a defined duty. 

The free trade in salt, which exists in Upper Bengal and at 
Bombay, should be Introduced into Lower Bengal and into 
Madras. A fixed tax should take place of the monopoly. At 
East India and Col. Mag Vol. ar., No. SB, Sept. T. m 
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Calcutta, and at the agencies, the storehouses of the monopoly 
should be converted into bonded-stores 1 for salt ^manufactured 
and imported; the agency and chohkee establishments, are 
effectively excise and custom establishments; the efficiency of 
the excise could not be impaired by relieving it from the 
manufacture of salt. At Madras, especially along the 
coast, the article of salt is scarcely available for the purposes 
of revenue, it is so very abundant, and its cheap production is 
so very essential to the employment of the peopto in seasons of 
drought. The salt trade ought to give life to the Coromandel 
coast, and to link it with Bengal and the Eastern islands. As 
long as the manufacture remains in the hands of any monopo¬ 
list whatever, it will be roughly and improvident!)* conducted. 

The salt monopolies of the East India Company must be 
classed amongst the scourges which afflict the human race; 
they must be ranked with plague, pestilence, and famine; they 
debase, famish, and destroy the myriads of Hindostan. They 
would disgrace the Autocrat of Russia, and even Runjeet 
Singh; bnt then, they yield a dividend of £630,000 per annum, 
which the Parliament of Britain has guaranteed the people of 
India shall pay to the proprietors of India Stock 1 

The present Parliament, and even the present Ministry, have 
imbrued their hands in the life’s blood of the people of India, 
drained from their very vitals, drop.by drop, by means of this 
vile imposition; for, the other day, when Mr. Wilbraham 
brought the subject forward, Sir John 'Hobhouse replied, that 
he could not give up. Like every other instance of misrule, # 
sheer ignorance of the subject, on the part of the despot, is the * 
cause of the crime. Molunghees are kidnapped, enslaved, and 
murdered, and the profit of their forced labour is entered as a 
profit in the manufacture of salt; it may equally be entered as 
a profit in the scheme of the Ganges, on the soil, or, even on 
the land. The zemindars are forced to supply fuel of weftd, 
and even of straw, gratis, and the value is set down as profit on 
the manufacture and sale of salt! though it is actually a tax on 
the lands near the Company’s salt pans: a tax which forbids 
tHfeir being cleared and cultivated. The barbarous renter of all 
'Asia, t&tafl a dose<of bitter dirty salt and rams it down the 
throat of the leper ryots of Bengal, with a bayonet;—But, he 
cojls it into a pill, covers it with gold-leaf, and, thus disguised, 
the whole Parliament bolts it, and the Minister of the Crown 
declares (f it the very salt of gold!” 



REPLY OF MR. BROWNE ROBERTS TO THE GHABQRS 
PREFERRED AGAINST HIM. 

To the Editor of Alexander's East India Magazine.— 
Sir,—In reference to llie proceedings in the Insolvent Court Of 
Calcutta, which have been lately published, and otherwise in¬ 
dustriously circulated— I trust you will do mo the favor to 
insert this letter in your next monthly number. 

1 shall make no comment on the causes which have induced 
the persecution 1 have endured, nor offer any remarks on the 
ungenerous manner in which it has been carried on, by the vio¬ 
lation of confidential correspondence, the production of a mere 
private book and papers, and the examination of parties as to 
their belicfkof the solvency of Mackintosh and Co., instead of 
producing the regular account books of the firm; a course re¬ 
peatedly remarked on by the Judgo who sat on the Bench— 
but merely offer a few facts, leaving it to your readers to draw 
from them their own inference. 4 | 

The grounds alleged for these proceedings are as follows:— 
1st. That at the time I joined the House of Mackintosh and 
Co., it was in a state of insolvency. That it continued in that 
state to the beginning of when 1 left it—and, that the 

object of my leaving it, was to avoid the consequence of its in* 
solvency. 

2dlv. That when afterwards I joined Rickards, Mackintosh, 
and Co., 1 withheld from them the knowledge of Mackintosh 
and Co.'s insolvency, and allowed the balance against them to 
increase to an extent ruinous to Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co. 

Udly. That I did not make known to the London House tho 
real state of my own-affairs, but gave them reason to believe 
that a large balance was due to me in the Calcutta House. 

in answer to the first charge, i have* only to say, that, after 
a patient investigation of the books of the firm, 1 was induced 
tef decide, that it wuuld be to my advantage to sacrifice the 
excellent prospects I then had in the army, and join Mackin¬ 
tosh and Co.; and I here most positively affirm, that, up to the 
day of my relinquishing my seat in <the House, 1 had no cause 
whatever to repeat of the step L hud taken. * * 

The deficit balance of 14 iakba in the Gener&f«Abstract, I 
considered covered by the account ef old debts, amounting to 
32 lakhs, which was kept separate in the absence of remittances 
from the parties, to •ensure to them a more vigilant attention. 
Ten lakhs of this account were covered by the collateral seen* 
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rity of Life Insurance. The books of the firm, had they been 
produced, would have shewn that the Account of these debts 
comprised the balances of numerous officers and servants of 
Government, and other parties then living; and that if Mackin¬ 
tosh and Co. bad kept their books like other establishments, 
and not separated those accounts for the purpose stated,— 
instead of a deficit, there would have been a surplus of 
upwards of sixteen lakhs in the General Abstract to the credit 
of stock.' 

Mr. Jenkins must have looked on that account as a sufficient 
set-off against the deficit balance three years after 1 left the 
House, as he is reported to have deposed, that “ if the balances 
of Mendieta and Co., Ram Rutten Mullick, and Meraer and Co., 
had been good, and there had been no panic, 1 believed 1 
should have joined the House.” 

Of the three balances he objects to; the first is, to this day, 
more than covered by the claim on the Royal Phillipine Com¬ 
pany, to prosecute which, Mr. Storm is now on his way to 
Spain. 

Against Mercer and Co.’s balance, the House held, in my 
time, large quantities of indigo, cotton, ships, cotton screws, 
extensive zumendarees, and numerous indigo factories in full 
work, and these calculated to pay off the whole debt in two 
years, which they might have done* but for the subsequent 
rapid and ruinous fall in the value of all kinds of produce and 
landed property. From the same caused large portion of Ram 
Rutten Mullick’s debt has become doubtful. Calculating, how¬ 
ever, ;on the price of landed property, previously to 1828, it 
appears that Mackintosh and Co. have sold since 1 left the firm, 
property, which, added to the claims and property they have still 
on hand to realise, was sufficient in value to cover Ram Rutten’s 
balance. 

i 

That, at the time of my leaving the House, 1 did not do v>o 
voluntarily, and that it was considered by myself and partners 
to be in a prosperous state, is sufficiently attested by the cha¬ 
racters of the parties who joined the firm, and the extracts of the 
mihutes that were recorded by my colleagues on the occasion 
of my departure. * 

“ We propose, in addition to what was formerly arranged as 
to Roberts’s shares in the stock” (alluding to Mr. Storm’s 
minute of the 5th January, 1828, proposing to give me 120,000 
rupees for my share) “ that his trouble, on our behalf, in ma- 
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nag-in^ the affairs of # the Phillipine Company, be remunerated 
by a share in the amount recovered.” 

“ We hope that his share in our business in London, by his 
seat in the old or new establishment, will compensate for the 
cessation of his interests here, and if any further deposit of ca¬ 
pital be requisite to entitle him to such share, we shall advance 
it to the London House. } Jas. Calder. 

(Signed) v G. J. Gordon. 

Calcutta, Feb. 4, 1828" ) STORM. 

Again on the 7th February— 

" The main point—Roberts’s decision to go home*—-is most 
important. I am sure we are all unanimous in holding at Ro¬ 
berts’s command, such sums as he may require for completing 
his quota of capital in the London House. 

} J. Storm, 

G. J. Gordon. 
Jas. Calder.” 

In respect to the second charge brought against me, that of 
concealing from Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., the knowledge 
of Mackintosh and Co.’s insolvency, &c. 

This charge, in reference to my position at this moment, I 
might urge in refutation of the first, for it will be scarcely cre¬ 
dited, that if, when 1 left the House in 1828, 1 harboured even 
a suspicion of its insolvency, I should have been two years af¬ 
terwards, so void of foresight, and blind to my own interests, as 
to join their correspondents, knowing, too, that the balance 
against Mackintosh and Co. had been greatly increased since 
my return to Europe by the fall in indigo and other produqp in 
the London markets, and by so deiiberatean act of indiscretion, 
entail certain ruin on myoelf and family. a 

1 bad, in fact, nothing to conceal. 1 left Mackintosh and Co. 
with a flourishing business. Mr. Storm, an experienced and 
practical man, well acquainted will} the affairs of the bouse, 
had been in the office nearly a year before the minutes above 
referred to, were written ; and, two years after my retirement, 
the senior partner associated his own nephew with himself and 
colleagues, in the firm. * * 

In proof that my conduct had been mysterious, as a member 
of Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co/s house, a private letter, 
which was written in cypher to one of the partners of Mackin¬ 
tosh and Co., in answer to objections made to some large 
credits which Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., in the absence of 
remittances from Calcutta, had occasion to pass on thgm, was 
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produced in Court, and has been much dwelt on. That letter 
was written with the concurrence of my partners, and the pur¬ 
port of it, after adverting: to the circumstances which gave rise 
to the credits, was in remonstrance, as follows :—“ Look, I beg 
of you, at your drains on us, and your enormous balance; the 
consignments of the year will not cover the drafts you have 
passed in favor of the Hoard of Trade. Allow me, once more, 
to repeat the question I put to Gordon—* Where are means to 
come from to meet your drafts?’ Be assured that, in India, I 
never had anything like the anxiety this state of things pro¬ 
duces here.” 

" I must once more entreat you all to take into consideration 
the serious predicament in which we shall be placed if you do 
not make prompt large remittances, and reduce your balance. 
I shall not dwell further on this subject, but refer you to Mr. 
Rickards’s letter to James Stewart, on those points.” 

For two years after my admission into the London House, the 
balance against Mackintosh and Go., had not materially in¬ 
creased, it had, nevertheless, the constant attention of the 
partners, who, as the foregoing extract shows, lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of urging on their correspondents the necessity of its 
reduction. 

But, in the commencement of 1832, the drafts became unex¬ 
pectedly heavy and pressing, and I then offered to proceed to 
India. The strong assurances, however, which every ship 
brought home, of large remittances being in progress, induced 
my partners to suspend a measure which, if incautiously taken, 
they apprehended, might be productive of disastrous conse¬ 
quences to their correspondents, who were said to be labouring 
under a mere temporary pressure from the punic produced by 
Palmer and Co.’s failure; and which, ihey were assured, was 
gradually subsiding,—while their lnsiness was rapidly in¬ 
creasing ;—(it appears to have augmented nearly one-fourth. 
The balance sheet of 1828, gave an aggregate of about 170 
lakhs, that of 1832-33, amounted to upwards of 230 lakhs.) 

That these expectations Svere kept up to the last, will be 
seen from the following extract of a letter dated the 20th 
October, 1862, little knore than two months before Mackintosh 
and Co’.s stoppage. Mr. R. C. Jenkins, who was known to be 
in the entire confidence of Mackintosh and Co., and who, 
Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., had been given to understand, 
was to become a partner of the Calcutta House, then wrote,— 

*' You t will be glad to hear, we are daily receiving proofs 
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of confidence, &c. Storm is going to send you some six or seven 
lakhs of indigo, besides other produce, and I hope it may not 
be necessary to precipitate sales. Your drafts were expected.” 

This letter served effectually to dispel every apprehension, 
and raised the hopes and confidence of Rickards, Mackintosh, 
and Co. Had those consignments been received without being 
drawn against, and the China bills been paid, as that letter 
gave us reason to suppose they would have been, the London 
House would have stood in a very different position on hearing 
of Mackintosh and Co.’s failure. In fact, there would have 
been no necessity for the suspension of its payments. 

The third charge brought against me is, that 1 withheld from 
the Londoy House, the real state of my own affairs, &c. 

I think this charge will appear to be sufficiently refuted by 
the fact that, previous to my admission into the London House, 

1 handed the partners of it a minute, of which the following is 
an extract. 

" In the event of our coming to any final arrangement, l beg 
to add that although my own means would fall far—very far short 
of the requisite capital in any house of business, my late partners, 
in sending me to Europe with an unlimited credit to effect that 
purpose, have left me nothing to wish or desire in that respect.” 

But a reference to my position, in both Houses, will better 
explain the circumstances of my case. 

I joined Mackintosh and Co., in 1820, on an eighth share, for 
which 1 had to pay* 50,000 rupees. In 1823, I returned to 
Europe, with my family, at a heavy expense, and rejoined 
Mackintosh and Co. io 1826. In 1828, 1 relinquished niy seat 
in the House, and embarked for England. During two gears 
(from 1828 to 1830,) I was unconnected with either House. 
In 1830,1 joined Rickards, Mackintosh*, and Co. on a half share, 
which, in 1832, was increased to a whole share. In 1833, we 
suspended payment. 

From this brb? statement, it will appear, that I was but five 
years present with Mackintosh and Co., and three with 
Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co.; ^short as was the period of 
my services with these Houses, [ believe I may vpntuj© to 
appeal to the members of both establishments to.bear witness 
to the integrity and zeal *ith which, to the Utmost or my 
humble ability, 1 discharged the duties devolving on me, and 
that too under no ordinary private trials in both establishments; 
at all events, I am inwardly supported by the consciousness of 
having done my best to promote the stability and welfare of both. 
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1 have never received from the Calcutta House any compen¬ 
sation whatever for my services during cthe two years that I 
was employed in London, on their behalf, while unconnected 
with Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., nor for the heavy losses 1 
sustained in breaking up my Calcutta establishment, and in 
returning to Europe in furtherance of the interests of the House. 
Neither have I been remunerated for my management of the 
Spanish claim, to which so much of my time and attention were 
devoted. In short, (with the exception of a considerable re¬ 
mittance of trust property, for investment here made to me in 
1831,) I did not receive remittances sufficient to cover my 
expenses before I became a member of the London House. 

In stating these facts, 1 would wish it to be understood, that 
it is very far from my’ object to throw them out by way of 
complaint against Mackintosh and Co., whose intentions were 
always well meaning, and who would, 1 am satisfied, have 
done me ample justice, had they not been overwhelmed by 
those calamitous events which have laid desolate the whole of 
the old Houses of Calcutta, and spread such universal misery 
throughout India. 

I ought to apologise for intruding so long on your time ; yet, 
ere I bring my letter to a conclusion, I trust I maybe pardoned 
for briefly noticing one or two other points which were rather 
disingenuously introduced with a view of further impugning my 
conduct. It was stated, that l had omttled to include in my first 
schedule my wife’s trust properly;—this* 1 admit, but it was 
done openly, in a moment of great anxiety and confusion, and 
under the first impulse of feeling, by the advice of friends who 
were of opinion that, as it was intended as a provision for my 
family against want, there was no obligation for my inserting 
it. The moment, however, the question was mooted, my life 
interest in the trust was advertised and publicly sold, and the 
amount realized £600, included in a revised schedule. \ 

With a similar view sutprise was affected to be expressed 
that I was not present in the month of February, “ acting 
under the deed of arrangement.” In coming to the determi¬ 
nation to leave India, 1 confess 1 did so reluctantly, and not 
until I was advised that my presence could no longer be of any 
manner of ulb; and I a‘m happy to find, that neither the interests 
of Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., nor my own, have been 
in the least prejudiced by my absence. During the seven 
months I was in India 1 had assiduously and exclusively de¬ 
voted my time to the affairs of our creditors and estate. I had 
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effected every object of my mission that was practicable. I 
possessed no money to throw away on expensive law proceed¬ 
ings, which, 1 felt conscious, however overstrained and 
searching, could not injure me or the interests I represented, i 
should not have been therefore justified in remaining a day 
" longer than I and my advisers considered necessary for the 
protection of those interests, and at the expense of our estate, 
to contend with one of its creditors who had signed our deed, 
and w ho possessed ample means and every disposition to harass 
and throw all kinds of impediments in my way, however pre¬ 
judicial to his own claims his doing so might be. That 
creditor, the prosecutor of those very proceedings, in whose 
behalf my alienee was so insidiously noticed, had addressed me 
a letter on the 2Gth November preceding, of which the following 
Is an extract:— 

“ I hope it is not your intention to make your stay of long 
duration, as your doing so will only incur an unnecessary 
expense on the estate of Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co.*' 

I have also been represented of having withheld information 
of my proceedings, while in India, from that creditor. Whenever 
applied to in a proper manner I was ever ready, nay, anxious, 
to submit my proceedings to the inspection of all parties 
interested. If there was one exception, the following extract 
will show that the conduct of the party himself was the occa¬ 
sion of it. On the first application made to me for copies of the 
whole of the statement^of debts, handed over to me for recovery 
against parties in India, and of the instructions and other papers 
'intrusted to me, 1 replied— f ‘ 1 have no ollice establishment to 
prepare a detail, comprising upwards of ninety items of varidhs 
claims, &c.; and, as my time and attention are much more 
effectually and valuably employed in watching over the interests 
of the creditors of Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co., in passing 
events, l have only to add, that the details you desire may be 
seen on personal application to me? and every information 
afforded on all points connected with the estate I represent.” 

The applicant did not call for th^ inspection of the papers, 
but a few days afterwards addressed me again on the spbjept, 
meanwhile having received copies of his communications to the 
assignees of Mackintosh and Co.’s estate, I answered that 

“ Since i find the avowed object of your proceedings out 
here to be the same as it has been since June last year, a hostile 
lino of conduct, tending to the prejudice of the interests of the 
general creditors of the Mouse 1 belong to, aud to embarrass 
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and impede, me as it has hitherto done, in the discharge of the 
duties for which the inspectors sent me«to this country, at con 
siderable expense to the estate, I must decline entering into 
any further correspondence and communication with you." 
At the same time I referred him, in the same letter, to my soli* 
citations for any information in any particular point he might be 
desirous of obtaining. 

IJtrustit will apppar, that, in coming forward on this occasion, 
I am actuated by no vindictive feelings towards the party who 
has instituted against me the proceedings 1 have adverted to. 
Much I have been throughout aware was to be allowed for the 
feelings occasioned by the severity of losses sustained by our 
misfortunes;—but, when I find my character attacked—vghen 
charges are laid to me for which there is no foundation—when 
those charges are ingeniously and industriously disseminated— 
and when every action is artfully turned into a subject of 
reproach—I feel it due to myself to lay before the public an 
open exposition of the circumstances as they really are, 
trusting that, however unrelentingly and ungenerously my 
enemy has taken advantage of my situation, and endeavoured 
to calumniate me, the facts which 1 have stated may bear with 
them conviction to every unprejudiced mind. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your, obedient Servant, 

London, 4th August, 1835. B. ROBERTS. 


THE CURRENCY AND REVENUE OF RUSSIA. 

The principal mint of the empire is in the fortress of St. 
Petersburgb, where gold and silver are coined. There are also 
four mints in Siberia for copper. The issues of gold, silver, and 
copper money, from these five mints, during the last century, 
are estimated at 300 millions of roubles, of which there is 
reckoned still to be about 100 millions in circulation. They 
have also recently began t lo use platina as a circulating medium, 
and, in 1830, coined 337,000 roubles of this metal. Since the 
introduction of the paper currency, in 1708, the Government 
have issued above GOO millions of roubles in paper notes; but 
this paper, since it was first issued, has lost nearly 73 per cent., 
of its original value; so that four roubles in paper or copper are 
given for one silver rouble in common currency. The quantity 
of paper in circulation is immense; probably its amount is not 
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known ; because forgery is earned on to a considerable extent 
in the interior, where ih# peasantry cannot so easily distinguish 
betwixt the forged notes and the real ones issued by the Go* 
vernment. 

. The Imperial Revenue is derived chiefly from poll-taxes, 
monopolies, customs, excise, sales, and stamps. 

25 millions of male peasants, pay 3 roubles each, which is - - - 75,000,000 

Hie merchants pay about 2 per cent, on their declared capital. 

Artisans and citizens pay 5 roubles each. 

Foreign artisans pay for permission to exercise their trades, viz., 
masters 100, their assistants 40, and workmen 20 roubles per 


annum. 

The moiioly of brandy produces - - -- -- -- -- 100,000,000 
Customs - - .. 06,000,000 


Excise on salt at the lakes, 40 copeeks per pooil. 

Sales by legal contract of moveables and immoveables, G per cent. 

Stamps. 

Post office and post horses. 

Total, about eighteen million pounds sterling ------- 450,000,000 

The bulk of the debt is floating in the paper currency, which 
is added to, or diminished as occasion requires. 

THE TEA PLANT. 

Memorandum of an Excursion to the Tea Hills, which produces the descrip¬ 
tion of Tea known in Commerce under the designation of Ankoy Tea. By 
G. J. Gordon, Esq. • 

Having been disappointed in my expectations of being ena¬ 
bled to visit the Bohca hills, i was particularly anxious to have 
•an opportunity of personally inspecting the tea plantations in 
the black tea district of the next greatest celebrity, in order^to 
satisfy myself regarding several points relative to the cultiva¬ 
tion on which the information, afforded by different individuals, 
was imperfect or discordant. 

Mr. Gutzlaff accordingly took considerable pains to ascertain, 
for me, from the persons who visited the ship, the most eligible 
place for landing, with the view of visiting the Ankoy hills; 
and Hwuy Taou bay was, at length, fixed upon as the most 
safe and convenient, both from its being out of the way of ob¬ 
servation of any high Chinese functionaries, who mightde¬ 
sirous of thwarting our projec', and from its being equally near 
the tea hills, as any other part of the coast, at which we could 
land. As laid down in the map of the Jesuits, there is a small 
river which falls inter the head of this bay, by which, we were 
told, we should be able to proceed a good part of our way into 
the interior. We should, of course, have preferred proceeding 
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by the Ankoy river, which is represented in the same map as 
having iis source to the west of Ngaifki-hyen, and, falling into 
the river which washes Sneuchee-foia, were it not for the ap¬ 
prehension of being impeded, or altogether intercepted by the 
public functionaries of that city. In order to make ourselves 
as independent as possible of assistance from the people, we 
resolved to dispense with every article of equipment which was 
not necessary for health and safety. The weather had, for 
some days, been comparatively cold, the thermometer falling 
to 55° at sunrise, and not getting higher than GGo during the 
day, so that warm clothing, not only became agreeable, but 
could not be dispensed with during the nights; arms for our 
defence against violence from any quarter, formed likewise a 
part of our equipments, and, trusting to money and Mr. Gutz- 
laff’s intimate knowledge of the language and of the people 
for the rest, wo left the ship on the morning of Monday, the 
10th November, proceeding in the ship’s long boat towards 
the head of the bay, where the town of Hwny Taou is situated. 

The party in the boat consi.'ted of Mr. Gntzlaff, Mr. Ryder, 
(second Officer of the “ Colonel Young,’’) Mr. Nicholson, (late 
Quarter-Master of the “ Water Witch,”) whom I had engaged 
for the projected Woo-re journey, and myself, one native ser¬ 
vant and eight lascars. The wind being unfavourable, we made 
rather slow progress by rowing, hut taking for our guidance 
the masts of some of the junks, which we observed laying be¬ 
hind a point of land, we pulled to get under it, in order to 
avoid the strength of the ebb tide, which was now setting 
against us. In attempting to round the point, however, we 
grounded, and soon found that it was impossible to get into the 
river on that side, on account of sand banks, which were merely 
covered at high-water, and that it was necessary to make a 
considerable circuit seaward to be able to cuter. This wo ac¬ 
complished, but not till 1 o’clock a.M. At this time alight 
breeze, fortunately springing up, we got on very well for some 
time, but were agair? obliged to anchor at | past 2, from want 
of water. As the tide rose, we gradually advanced towards the 
town ef Hwuy Taoti, till we came to one of those bridges, of 
which thore are several along the coast, that extend over wide 
sand-flats that are formed at the mouths of the rivers. These 
bridges are constructed of stone piers, with slabs of stone laid 
from pier to pier, some extending over ? space of 25 feet and 
upwards, and others being from 15 to 20 feet space. As the 
length of ibis bridge cannot be less than three quarters of a 
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mile; the whole is very striking as a work of great labour, if 
not exhibiting either mueh skill or beauty. We were informed 
by some boat people, that we should not find water to carry 
us beyond the bridge, but, observing some tali masts on the 
other side, we resolved on making the experiment, and push¬ 
ing on as far as we could. It was almost dark when vve passed, 
under the bridge, and we had not proceeded far when we were 
again a-ground. This, however, we attributed to our unac¬ 
quaintance with the channel, and, as the tide Moated us off, we 
continued advancing, notwithstanding the warning of a friendly 
voice from the bridge, that entreated us to return to the town, 
promising^us comfortable quarters and a guide, See., Being 
rather distrustful of the motives for this advice, however, we pro¬ 
ceeded for some time longer, but, at length, fouud it impossible 
fo proceed farther, the ebb having at the same time commenced. 
We, therefore, spread an awning, and prepared to make our¬ 
selves as comfortable as possible for the night. The day had 
been the warmest we had experienced for a month past, but the 
night was very cold, and our boats, as may be imagined, far 
from commodious for so many people. At day-light, we found 
that there was not six inches of water in any part of the chan¬ 
nel, and from the boat we stepped at once upon dry sand. The 
survey from the bank showed us plainly that it would be im¬ 
possible to proceed any farther by water. We accordingly 
prepared to march on foot, taking with us three lascars, who 
might relieve each othepin carrying our cloak-bag of blankets 
and great coats, as well as some cold meat. We ordered the 
people to prepare a meal as fast as possible, intending to make a 
long stretch at first starting, and Mr. Nicholson was directedto 
remain in charge of the boat with five lascars, to move her down 
under the bridge on the return of the Hood, and there to wait 
our return for four or five days. Crowds of people now began 
to erowd round the boat, moved by mere curiosity. Mr. Gulz- 
laff induced some of them to get ducks and fowls for the use 
of the boat’s crew, and, strange to say, prevailed on one man 
to become our guide, and on two others to undertake to carry 
our baggage, as soon as we should be a little farther off freyn 
the town, and out of the way of observation . 

After a little, an old gentleman made his appearance on a 
chair,|who proved to be the head man of the town: he enquired 
whence we came and # whither we were going, which we freely 
told him. With these answers he seemed perfectly satisAed, 
probably from finding them correspond with what he bad been 
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already told by some of the people with whom we had com¬ 
municated on the subject, in seeking* information and assistance. 
He measured our boat with his arms, but offered us no obstruc¬ 
tion nor even remonstrance. We observed him, however, after 
he had interrogated us, sending off two or three messengers in 
different directions, which made us the more anxious to be offf 
It was, however, past 0 o’clock before Mr. Ryder had com¬ 
pleted his arrangements for the boat’s crew, and the sun was 
already powerful. We were soon joined by our guide and the 
coolies, and our cavalcade winding along the foot-paths, which 
are the only roads to be met with, made an imposing appear¬ 
ance. Mr. Gutzlaff and the guide led the way, followed by a 
lascar with a boarding pike; next came the bagggge, attended 
by a lascar similarly armed. I followed with pistols and at¬ 
tended by a lascar armed with a cutlass, and Mr. Ryder car¬ 
rying a fowling piece and pistols, brought up the rear. Skir¬ 
ting the town of Hwuy Taou, we proceeded in a N. N. E. 
direction at a moderate pace for an hour and a half, when we 
stopped at a temple, and refreshed ourselves with tea. Nothing 
could be more kind or more civil than the manners of the peo¬ 
ple towards us hitherto, and if we could have procured convey¬ 
ance here so as to have escaped walking in the heat of the day 
loaded as we were with heavy woollen clothes, we should 
have had nothing farther to desire ; as it was, my feet began 
already to feel uncomfortable from swelling, and after another 
hour’s marching, 1 was obliged to propose a halt till the cool 
of the evening. Fortunately vve found, however, that chairs 
were procurable at the place, and we accordingly engageef 
them at half a dollar each. These werg formed in the slightest 
manner, and carried on bamboo poles, having a cross bar at the 
extremities, which rested on the back of the bearer’s neck, 
apparently a most insecure as well as inconvenient position ; 
but, as the poles were at th<* same time grasped by the bands, 
the danger of a false step was lessened. We had not advanced 
above a mile and a hit If before the bearers declared they must 
eat, and to enable thereto do so they must get more money. 
With JLhis impudent demand we thought it best to comply, 
giving them an additional real each. After an hour’s further 
progress, we were set down at a town near the foot of the first 
pass which we had to cross. There the bearers clamourously 
insisted on an additional payment before they would carry us 
any further. This we resisted, and by Mr. Gutzlaff’s eloquence 
gained the whole of the villagers, who crowded round us, to 
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join in exclaiming against the attempted extortion. Seeing 
this, the rogues submitted and again took us up. Mr. G. 
mentioned that while we were passing throtfgh another vil¬ 
lage, the people of which begged the beanrs to set us dowjn 
.that they might have a look at us, they demanded 100 cash as 
the condition of compliance. The country through which we 
passed swarmed with inhabitants, and exhibited the highest 
degree of cultivation, though it was only in a few spots that we 
saw any soil which would be deemed in Bengal tolerably 
good ; rice, the sweet potatoes, and sugar cane, were the prin- 
pal articles of'culture. We had now to ascend a barren and 
rugged mountain, which seemed destined by naturo to set the 
hand of mam at defiance ; yet, even here there was not a spot 
yrhere a vegetable would take root, that w'as not occupied by 
at least a dwarf pine, planted for the purpose of yielding fire¬ 
wood, arid a kind of turpentine; and wherever a nook pre¬ 
sented an opportunity of gaining a few square yards of level 
ground by terracing, no labour seems to have been spared to 
redeem such spots for the purpose of rice cultivation. In as¬ 
cending the pass we soon came to places where it was difficult 
for our bearers to find a footing, and where they had con¬ 
sequently to pick out their steps as they advanced. To assist 
themselves they gave the chair a swinging motion with which 
they kept time in raising their feet. 

This was far from agreeable, and the first impression felt was 
that it was done merely to annoy, but we very soon saw that 
.the object was different. The highest point of the pass I should 
conjecture to be about 1,200 feet above the plain, and the de¬ 
scent, on the north side to be nearly equal to the ascent from 
the south, say 1,000 feet. At half-past /our, we arrived at a 
rather romantic valley, which was to be our halting place for 
thejlay. We proposed to the bearers to carry us on another 
stride next day, but for this they |pd the impudence to ask five 
dollars per chair. This, of course, we* would not listen to for a 
moment, and were afterwards happy that we got rid of such 
rascals, as goodabearers, and on moderate torms were procurable 
at the place. The name of this village is Lung-tze-Mo. *It 
seems once to have been a place of greater impor(pnce than 
now, exhibiting marks of dilapidation and decay. Even the 
foot-path over the pass most have been at one time an object 
of attention, as we found in several places the remains of a sort 
of pavement, and of bridges which were now nearly destroyed. 
The ton at which we stopped afforded us few and mean accom- 
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rcodations as could well be imagined, but we were able to get 
some fowls deliciously grilled, on wtiieh, with the aid of sweet 
potatoes, and of the salt beef which we brought with us, we 
made a most hearty repast. Among the people who.came to 
see us at the inn was a very respectable looking young man, a 
student, who won Mr. Gutzlaffs heart by askiug him for in- * 
struction in religion. Unfortunately, the whole contents of a 
box of religious tracts and other books, had been distributed in 
the morning, arid Mr. G. was unable to supply him with any. 
The request was no doubt prompted by the report of the people 
who had accompanied us, and who themselves had partaken 
of Mr. G.'s liberality before they volunteered. This young 
man strongly recommended to us to alter our cou$>e, magnify¬ 
ing the distance of Twa-Bo,to which we were bound to 100, li 
or 00 miles, and telling us that at the distance of 40 li or 12 
miles to the S. W. we should find tea plantations of a very su¬ 
perior description. T.he exaggeration of the distance led me to ' 
suspect the accuracy of the information in other respects, and 1 
had heard enough of contradictory evidence already, not to be 
swayed by it in the present instance. 

12 th November .—Got into our chairs at a quarter pas six a.m., 
and proceeded along a narrow rugged dell to a town called 
Koe-Bo. Several nice looking hamlets were seen on the way. 
The people were engaged in reaping the rice, which seemed 
heavy and well filled in the ear. In several places l observed 
that they had taken the pains to tie dumps of rice stalk to¬ 
gether for mutual support. Sugar-cane is bound in the same way, 
and for additional security the outside canes are mutually sup- J 
ported by diagonal leaves, which serve, a ( t the same time, to form 
them into a kind of fence. The leaves arc not tied up round the 
stalks as in Bengal; the cane is slender, white, hard, and by on 
means juicy or rich ; yet, bating the black fungus powder, 
which is very prevalent, thrnr surface is healthy, and close 
growing in a remarkable degree. We arrived at Koe-Bo at 
eight o'clock, and finding we could get water conveyance for 
part of the way on whiefy we were proceeding, we engaged 
a boat /or that purpose. After a hearty breakfast we embarked 
at ten a. s(., amidst ( crowds of people who covered the banks 
of the river at the Ghaut. On enquiry we found that the 
river, on which we were proceeding in W. N. W. course, was 
the same which we passed at Gan-Ke-^uyn, and flowed to 
Suen-chee-foo. The boat was large, but light, and being 
flat-bottom drew very little water. The stream was so shal- 
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low, that it was only by tracing the deepest part of the channel 
from side to side of ill bed, that we were able to advance 
at all. This was done by poling; in several places the 
stream was deepened by throwing up little banks of sand, so 
„ as to confine its course within a channel merely wide enough 
for the boats to pass through. I estimate the width from bank 
to bank at 200 yards, and should judge from the height at 
which sugar is cultivated above the level of the present sur¬ 
face, that the greatest depth in the rainy season does not 
exceed ten feet. Being entirely fed by mountain torrents its 
rise must be often very sudden, but 1 did not observe any traces 
of devastation in its course. Its name, Ghan-ke, or “ peaceful 

str&am/* is*probably derived from this circumstance; the 
valley on each side seemed well cultivated, the banks being 
principally occupied by sugar-cane. At every village the 
people poured out, as usual, to see us out vying with each other 
in marks of civility and kindness. The day, however, becoming 
very hot, we took shelter from the sun under the roof of the 
boat, to the disappointment of many who waded through the 
water to gratify themselves with a sight of the strangers. 
Coming at last to a high bank close to a populous town, they 
actually offered the boatman 400 cash if he would bring us to; 
and, on his refusal, the boys began pelting the boat with clods 
and stones. On this, Mr.*Gutzlaff went on deck to remon¬ 
strate, and Mr. Ryder to intimidate with his gun. Betwixt 
both the effect was instantaneous, and the seniors of the crowd 
apologised for the rude manner in which the boys had at¬ 
tempted to enforce the gratification of their curiosity. We hgd 
been in vain, ail yesterday and to day, looking out for a glimpse 
of tea plantations on some of the rugged and black looking 
hills close in view, though at almost every place where we 
halted, we were assured that such were to be found hard by. 
Atlthree p. m., we reached a town near the foot of the pass, 
by whichgwe were to reach Taou-ee, the place of our des¬ 
tination. There we proposed selling our gold, which, for the 
sake of lightness l had brought with ftie in preference to silver, 
not doubting that I should find little difficulty in cxchan£ing^t 
at its proper relative value whenever requited. In this, how¬ 
ever, we had been disappointed at our last abode, and we were, 
therefore, much vexed at learning from our conductors that the 
inhabitants of Taou-ee were of such a character that the less 
we had to do with them, and the shorter our stay amongst 
Eatt India and Col. Mag Vol. x., No. 58, Sept. 
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them the better. Some proof of this we had as we were 
stepping on shore, being for the first lime rudely questioned as 
to our destination and object, and why we had come armed ; 
our reply to the latter query being, that we had armed our¬ 
selves with the resolution of resisting violence should it b$. 
offered by robbers or others,—we were allowed to pass quietly 
on. The hill we had now to ascend was more rugged, and in 
some places more abrupt, than that over which we were first 
carried; and though we had set out at three o’clock, the sun 
had set long before we came to the end of our journey. The 
moon was unfortunately obscured by clouds, so that nothing 
could be more unpleasant than the unfortunate kite our toes 
were constantly making against stones, and the<equally unfor¬ 
tunate misses where an unexpected step downwards made us, 
with a sudden jerk, throw our weight on one leg. At length, 
we reached a village at the further end of the pass, the in¬ 
habitants of which trere so kind as to light us on the remainder 
of our way, by burning bundles of grass, to the imminent dan¬ 
ger of setting fire to their rice-fields, now ripe for the sickle. 
Arrived at Taou-ee we were hospitably received by the family 
of our guide, and soon surrounded by wondering visitors. 

Mr. Gutzlaff speedily selected one or two of the most intel¬ 
ligent of them, and obtained from them ready answers to 
a variety of questions regarding the cultivation of the plant. 
They informed him that the seed now used for propagating the 
plant, was all produced on the spot, though the original stock 
of this part of the country was brought from Wae-eshan, that 
it ripened in the tenth or eleventh month, and was immediately 
put into the ground where it was intended to grow, several 
being put together iuto one hole, as the greater part was 
always abortive. That the sprouts appeared in the third 
month after the seeds were put into the ground, that thq hole 
into which the seeds were thrown are from three to four irffahes 
deep, and that as the plants grow the earth is gqfhered up a 
little round their root; that leaves are taken from the plants 
when they are three years old, and that there are from most 
planft four pluckings in the year. No manure is used, nor is 
goodnesg of soil considered of consequence, neither are the 
plants irrigated. Each shrub may yield about a Tael of dry 
tea annually, (about the 12th of a pound.) A Mow of ground 
may contain three or four hundred plants. The land tax is 300 
cash (=7201 dollars) per Mow. The cultivation and gathering 
of the Jeeves being performed by families without the assistance 
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of hired labourers, no # rate of wages can be specified; but as 
the curing of the leaf is an art that requires some skill, persons 
are employed for that particular purpose, who are paid at 
the rate of one dl. per pecul of fresh leaf, equal to five dollars 
• per pecul of dry tea. The fire-place used is only temporary, 
and all the utensils, as well as fuel, are furnished by the owner 
of the tea. They stated, that the leaves are heated and rolled 
seven or eight times. The green leaf yields one-firth of its 
weight of dry tea. The best tea fetches on the spot 23 dls. per 
pecul, (133£ lbs.,) and the principal part of the produce 
is consumed within the province, or exported in baskets to 
Formusa. That the prevailing winds are north-westerly. 
The easterly winds are the only winds injurious to the plants. 
• Hoar-frost is common during the winter months, and snow fells 
occasionally, but does not lie long, nor to a greater depth than 
three or four inches. The plant is never injured by excessive 
cold, and thrives from ten to twenty years. It is sometimes 
destroyed by a worm that eats up the pith, and converts both 
stem and branches into tubes; and by a grey lichen, which 
principally attacks very old plants. The period of growth is 
limited to six or seven years; when the plant has attained its 
greatest size. The spots where the tea is planted are scattered 
over great part of the country, but there are no hills appro¬ 
priated entirely to its culture. No ground, in fact, is formed 
into a tea plantation tjpat is fit for any other species of cul¬ 
tivation, except perhaps that of the dwarf pine already alluded 
•to, or the Camellia Obeifora. Mr. GutzlafT understood them 
to say that the plant blossoms twice a year, in the eighth moon 
or September, and agafh in winter, but that the latter flowering 
is abortive. In this, I apprehend, there was some misap¬ 
prehension, as seed of full size, though not ripe, were proffered 
to me in considerable quantities early in September, and none 
were found on the plants which we s^w. 1 suspect that the 
people meant to say that the seeds take eight months to ripen, 
which accords with other accounts. We wished much to have 
spent the following day (the 13th) in prosecuting our in¬ 
quiries and observations at Tawand and its neighbourhood, but 
this was rendered impracticable by the sthte of oup finances. 
We had plenty of gold, but no one could be fbund who Would 
purchase it with silver at any price. We therefore resolved on 
making the most of'our time by an early excursion fn the 
morning previous to setting out on our return. 

We accordingly got up at day-break, and proceede4to visit 
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the spot where the plants were cultivated. We were much 
struck with the variety of the appearance of the plants; some 
of the shrubs scarcely rose to the height of a cubit above the 
ground, and those were so very bushy that a hand could not be 
thrust between the branches. They were also very thickly f 
covered with leaves, but these were very small, scarcely above 
f inch in length. In the same bed were other plants, with 
stems four feet in height, far less branchy, and with leaves l£ 
to 2 inches in length. The produce of great and small was 
said to be equal. The distance from centre to centre of the 
plants was about 4£ feet, and the plants seemed to average 
about two feet in diameter. Though the ground was not 
terraced, it was formed into beds that were partly levelled. 
These were perfectly well dressed as in garden cultivation, 
and each little plantation was surrounded by a low stone fence, 
and a trench. There was no shade, but the places selected for 
the cultivation were*generally in the bottoms of hills, where 
there was a good deal of shelter on two sides, and the slope 
comparatively easy. I should reckon the site of the highest 
plantations we visited to be about 700 feet above the plain, 
but those we saw at that height, and even less, appeared more 
thriving, probably from having somewhat better soil, though 
the best is little more than mere sand. I have taken specimens 
from three or four gardens. Contrary to what we had been 
told the preceding night, I found that each garden had its little 
nursery, where the plants were growing to the height of four 
or five inches, as closely set as they could stand; from which I 
conceive, that the tea plant requires annually a free soil, not toet 
and mot clayey, but of a texture that will retain moisture; and 
the best site is one not so low as that at which water is apt to 
spring from the sides of a hill, nor so high as to be exposed to 
the violence of stormy weather. There is no use in attempting 
to cultivate the plant on, an easterly exposure, though it is suffi¬ 
ciently hardy to bear almost any degree of dry cold. 

By half-past ten a. m. we set out on our return, in chairs, 
which we were fortunate enough to procure at this village, and 
rlachld the banks of the river at Aou-ee a little before one 
o'clock, o In (he first part of our way we passed by some more 
tea plantations on every sterile ground. One in a very bleak 
situation, with nothing but coarse red sand by way of soil, 
seemed to be abandoned. Our reception at Aou-ee was much 
more civil than it had been the preceding day; the people sug- 
gested # that we should remain there till a boat could be pro- 
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cared. The day, however, being tolerably cool, we crossed 
the river, and proceeded on foot along its banks to Kre-bo, 
where we arrived about four p. n. On the road, a man who 
had seen us endeavouring to sell oar gold the day before, told 
us he believed he could find us a purchaser. Mr. G utzlaff, ac- 

* cordingly, accompanied him to the bouse of a farmer, who, 
after having agreed to give 18 dollars for 30 dollar’s worth of 
gold, suddenly changed his mind, and said he would only give 
weight for weight. At Koe-Bo, we were more successful, pro¬ 
curing 18 dollars for the same 30 dollars’ worth of gold. On 
the road the villages poured forth their population as we 
moved along. At one place they were actually overheard by 
Mr. Gutzla^f thanking our guides for having conducted us by 
that road, and proposing to raise a subscription to reward them. 

* At Kre-bo we learned that some petty officers had been in¬ 
quiring after us, which frightened our guides, and made us de¬ 
sirous to hasten our return. Having procured chairs we pushed 
on accordingly to Koe-ee, our first resting place, where we 
arrived about seven p. M., and halted for the night. Next 
morning, tbe 14th, we mounted our chairs before day-break, 
but, after going a little way the bearers let us down to wait 
for day-light, and we took the opportunity of going to look at 
a Chinese play, which was in the course of performance hard 
by. There were only twp actors, but several singers, whose 
music to our barbarian ears was far from enchanting. Crossing 
the pass we met great numbers of people carrying salt in 
baskets bung in bangies, as in Bengal, a few with baskets foil 

* of the small muscle reared on the mud fiats near the place of our 
landing. After getting into the plain we took a more difect 
road for Taou than that’by which we had, left it. The people 
forsook their work on the fields, and emptied their numerous 
villages to gaze at us. As the morning was cold 1 wore a pair 
ob&ark worsted gloves, which 1 found excited a good deal of 
speculation. The general opinion Was, that I was a hairy 
animal, and that under my clothes my skin was covered with 
the same sort of fur as my hands. fn China gloves are never 
worn. At length, one more sceptical than the rest, resolved to 
examine thej paw, and his doubt being thus further strengthened, 
he requested me to turn up the sleeve of my coat. *1 did so, at 
the same tin^e pulling of a glove to the admiration of the multi¬ 
tude, who immediately set up a shout of laughter at those who 
had pronounced the strangers of a race half man and half baboons. 
We met some officers in chairsjatt ended ^ soldiers, but they 
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offered us no interruption, not even communicating 1 with us. 
Our bearers, however, easily prevailed po theirs to exchange 
burthens, each party being thus enabled to direct their course 
to their respective homes. We arrived at Hwuy Taou before 
noon, and immediately embarked for the ships, which we 
reached at three P. M. We learned from Mr. Nicholson that 
after our departure, and while the boat was still aground a 
number of Mandarins came down, and carried off almost every 
thing that was on board, but the whole was returned after the 
boat was floated down below the bridge. As we had no ex¬ 
planation of the matter, we concluded that this proceeding 
might have been intended for the protection of the property 
from plunder by the people of the town. We found that ope 
of the seed contractors had despatched a quantity of Bohea 
seeds, arrived during our absence, with a letter stating his cx- ■ 
pectation of being able to send a farther supply, and to procure 
cultivators, who would join the ship in the eleventh or twelth 
month. On the Bame"evening I embarked on the Fairy , and 
reached Lintin on Monday the 17th November, with my tea 
seeds, just one week after our landing at Hwuy Taou to explore 
the Hwuy tea hills. 1 have been more minute in my details 
of this little expedition, than may, at first sight, appear needful, 
with the view of shewing the precise degree and kind of 
danger and difficulty attending such attempts. Our expecta¬ 
tion was, at leaving the ship, that w# should reach the head of 
the bay by nine or ten o’clock a. m., and attain a considerable 
distance from Hwuy Taou the same day, and thus have a 
chance of passing without attracting the notice of any of the 
Wanfoo or Government officers. Had we waited to ask their 
permissidn it would, of course, have been refused, and we 
should have been directed, in the most authoritative manner, to 
return to the ship. We were not a little alarmed, when 
aground in the morning, lest the old gentleman, who measured 
our boat, should have deejmed it his duty to intercept our pro¬ 
gress; but we took care to go on with preparations for our 
march, as if nothing of the kind was apprehended. It is this 
sort of conduct alone that 'will succeed in China. Any sign of 
hesitation is fatal. Had we shewn any marks of alarm, every 
one would^iave kept aloof for fear of being implicated in the 
danger which we seemed to dread; on the other hand, a con¬ 
fident bearing, and the testimony borne by the manner in which 
we were, armed, that we would not passively allow ourselves 
to be plundered by authority, (inspired the like confidence in 
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all those with whom we had to do; for the rest of the 
narrative shews that from the people left to themselves we 
experienced nothing- btft marks of the utmost kindness and 
good nature, except indeed, where money was to be got 
there the Chinese, like the people of other countries were ready 
enough to take advantage of the ignorance of strangers, though 
with such a fluent command of the language as Mr. Gutzlaff 
possessed he was able to save us from much fleecing in that 
way. 1 need scarcely add, that no good can result from an 
attempt to penetrate into the interior of China by a party of 
foreigners, unless some of them has, at least, a moderate faci¬ 
ei lity in expressing himself in conversation with the people.-— 
Journal of the Aeiatic Society for Feb. 


AN INSTANCE OF THE DECIDED POLICY PURSUED 

IN INDIA. 

We would rather expose more recent tyrannies, but the 
records of India are sealed books, therefore, we must content 
ourselves with news from Hyderabad, thirty years after it was 
written. The following is an extract of a letter written soon 
after the business at Vellore. 

“ To the promptitude with which the obnoxious orders were 
rescinded, first by authority from the Resident, and subse¬ 
quently by the Madras Government, may be ascribed the 
present integrity of the, subsidiary force, and the safety of its 
European officers; though much may also be ascribed to the 
ineasures taken both in the camp and the city, to seize all 
persons against whom any shadow of proof could be obtained 
of their having been pribcipally concerned in the above deisgn. 
The scheme here, as at Vellore, was carried on with such pro¬ 
found secrecy, that all the proofs which could be wished, for 
threads of rigorous justice and public example, were not 
obtained ; but enough has been learnec^ to sanction the follow¬ 
ing measures.—Rajah Rao Rhumba, at the instance of our 
good friend, Meer AUum, has been banished to his jaghire. 
Noor-ul-omrah, a nobleman who possessed eighteen lacs in 
jaghire. has been ordered 4o depart these dominions. * Tvfo 
moota-suddies, and another person' of less "consequence, have 
been confined in a fortress belonging to the Minister. Four 
subidars of the subsidiary force have been sent, under a strong 
guard, to Masulipatanf, with a recommendation that they shall 
be confined for life. Six dubashes, os butlers belonging to 
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officers, have been sent to Madras, to be placed under the eye 
of the police; and one subidar is now under trial by a General 
Court-martial. Thus, hare a pretty considerable gong been 
disposed of; and, as the attention of the Resident, the Minister, 
and the Commanding' Officer of the subsidiary force is now 
awake, every possible enquiry is now on foot to develope the 1 
schemes and plots which are supposed to have been forming/* 
The subsequent history of these sixteen victims is unknown: 
the Company suspected them of loyalty to their sovereign, and 
of love to their own country 1 


THE DIRECT PATRONAGE OF THE COJIRT OF r 

DIRECTORS. 

Queen Elizabeth's East India Company was deprived of its 
exclusive trade with India forty years ago, and of its monopoly 
of* the carrying trade between the United Kingdom and India 
twenty years ago; and to preserve the government of India, it 
has now entirely abandoned its original commercial character, 
and become a subordinate Board of the King's government; 
independent only in its exercise of patronage. To the eternal 
disgrace of the vile faction of corrupt and timid Whigs, 
who made this wicked compromise, no fair enquiry was made 
into the amount of patronage exercised by the Court of Direc¬ 
tors. The public never has been inforrged of it: on various oc¬ 
casions, accounts of limited portions of it, for a short series of 
years, have been ordered by the House of Commons, but no * 
twp of the returns made by the officers of the Company, agree 
with each other; they all seem to hav'e been fabricated with 
a view to mislead Parliament, on the particular point on which 
Parliament desired information. Fcem these contradictory 
returns, of the Company's Home officers, we have drawn dp a 
statement, every part of .which can be either refuted or con¬ 
firmed, by papers officially published under the signature of the 
head of the department; therefore we can only vouch for its 
inacurracy; however, neither Parliament, Proprietors, nor the 
Public/have any more accurate statements before them. The 
subject is toorth the'attention of the Statistical Reporter to the 
Privy Council. Indeed, if any independent member would 
call for an annual return of claims which procured each appoint¬ 
ment, be would benefit the empire, thougft he would disoblige 
the Incorporated Patrons and Proprietors of India. Ever since 
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the opening of the India question, the Company's aim seems to 
have been to make its patronage appear as little as possible. 

We have not been able to meet with any return concerning 
St. Helena; nor any return of the number of persons appointed 
to the offices of governors, legislative councillors, members of 
■ council, commanders-in-chief, commissioners, advocate-general, 
attorney, master-attendant, &c. 

The Company's clerical patronage deserves particular atten¬ 
tion as increasing rapidly in amount, and being most shame¬ 
fully misplaced in their hands. The public often hears of a 
chaplaincy in the hands of a Duchess; lately they were in¬ 
formed that the Duchess of Gordon presented the Reverend 
Mj. Bowie to the kirk at Madras; and that the Duchess of 
St. Alban’s offered a chaplaincy in India to the Reverend Mr. 

• Langdon; also, that Mr. Tucker presented one chaplaincy to 
the minister he attended, and another to the University of Cam¬ 
bridge. We have no objection to the .Directors, with their 
ladies and families, getting introduced to Duchesses, and passing 
a few days with them; but protest strongly against their re¬ 
turning the compliment by placing a chaplaincy at the disposal 
of the Duchess; especially ‘when this abuse of a sacred trust 
induces the Court of Directors to withhold from their old ser¬ 
vant, the Bishop of Madras, the proper privilege of appointing 
his own chaplain 1 The clerical and medical schools ought, cer¬ 
tainly, rather to exercise the clerical and medical patronage of 
India than the Court of Directors; and whatever insolent reply 
the Court of Directors may continue to send to the veterans in 

• India, when they ask cadetships for their sons, the whole em¬ 
pire perceives the propriety of veteran officers being gratified 
with commissions for their sons—we advise them to continue 
to apply for them. The Crown and the Parliament, have gone 
much further; seeing the merits of military officers, who have 
distinguished themselves in peace as well as in war, they have 
suggested the plan of filling all civil *offices in India with dis¬ 
tinguished military officers—in fact, rewarding the conqueror 
with the spoil. 

No return has ever been made concerning the number, of 

females who have been licensed to proceed to India. • 

* • 

Account of the Number ofPcnon AmmUy appointed to the Com¬ 
pany e Service by the Court of Directors ; also of Per tone Licensed 
to proceed to India » 



abroad, 
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Scenes and Characteristics tf Ilindostan. By Emma Roberts. 

Allen and Co. 3 vols: 1835. 

The public is indebted to Miss Emma Roberts for & work 
communicating 1 nearly every thing on the subject of India that 
the light, the elegant, and the superficial might wish to know. 
Three closely printed octavo volumes scarcely serve to exhaust 
the copious stream of her various, intimate, almost miscroscopic 
information, and without an over brilliancy of diction, or a too 
dazzling glow of imagination, she contrives to win upon her 
reader's attention with a charm that seldom vanishes, or an in¬ 
terest that never oscillates from the point whence it sets out. 
We shall extract, of course, largely ; simply, however, with, 
the regret that from having already adorned the pages of a 
contemporary periodical to an extent, it will be deprived of 
that highest of excellencies—that pre-eminent merit in the es¬ 
timation of the present age—novelty. Notwithstanding this, 
however, we would vouch for the eagerness with which it will 
be received, and it is, doubtless, a flattering encomium on the 
work of any writer—at a time when works are produced with 
as much rapidity as they are read, and read with as much gul¬ 
libility as oysters are swallowed—to assert that even in India, 
where its merits have long since be^n familiar, it will revive 
gratification, and renew that enthusiastic homage, which in 
thb persons of India's acknowledged Lords of Literature—the 
Richardsons, the Sutherlands ,the Youngs, &c. &c. Sic. have, 
befpre knelt to it. 

Our first extract shall be gleaned from- the Chapter on Agra. 
It affords a fair specimen of the writer’s delineatory powers, 
andjeomprises a theme full of splendour and antiquity. 

To a lover of the picturesque, Agra is one of the most delightful stations in India; 
but as persons of this description form a very small portion of the community 4 , a 
residence amidst the splendid mtmuments of Moghul power is not considered de - 
suable, in consequence of the alleged heat of the climate, and the high prices 
demanded forthe bungalows. It possesses a garrison, consisting of one European 
or King’B corps, and three of Native Infantry, with their requisite staff, under the 
command of a brigadier. The military cantonments are the ugliest in India, being 
situated upott^a wide bare plain, enlivened only by a few Parkinsonias,* trees 
which are too uniformly covered with yellow flower to appear to advantage when 
net mingled with others of more varied foliage. The Jumna is completely hid 
from view by intervening sand-banks, which also shut out the beauties 6f the Taaje 

* So called from having been introduced into India from tire Cope by Colonel 
Parkinson. 
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Mahal, with the exception of its silvery dome •, and the exteriors of the bunga¬ 
lows, with few exceptions, are hideous. They are nsually built of brick, a material 
amply supplied by the mins in the neighbourhood; the gatelem, and sometimes 
fenceless compounds, have a desolate appearance; and a handsome church is the 
only redeeming feature in the scene. The houses, however, have good gardens, 
though the latter are not made ornamental to the landscape; and their interion are 
remarkable for the elegance of the fitting up, an abundance of marble furnishing 
chimney-pieces, cornices, and plasters of a very superior kind of chunam; and, 
instead of bare white-washed walls, the apartments ore decorated with handsome 
mouldings and other architectural ornaments.” 


To this follows the exceedingly old story of the Taaje Ma¬ 
hal ; but wo prefer directing the reader's attention to “ Indian 
Sports,” from which the following will be read with avidity 



*" There ar» no pheasants in the woods of| Bengal or Behar; but they are 
found upon the confines of Assam, Chittagong; and the ranges of the Himalaya, 
In Nepaul, and particularly about the Horungithey are large and beautiful, more 
especially the golden, the burnished, the spotted, and the asure, together with the 
brown argus-eyed pheasant. There are several varieties of pea-fowl, black, white . 
and grey, in addition to the common sort; and though there are some districts in 
India, styled par distinction, More-bunje, “ the place of pea-cocks,” they are so 
common all over the country, that it would be almost difficult to find a woodland 
hannt where they do not abound. They are certainly not prised in India accord¬ 
ing to their merits, either as an ornamental appendage, or as on addition to the 
board. Some Europeans have only been reconciled to their admission at table ( 
by an account which has reached them of their appearance at the Lord Mayor’s 
state-dinners in London: Anglo-Indians, generally speaking, being exceedingly 
unwilling to judge for themaelvtfe where their. gastronimic taste'ean be called in 
question. Nevertheless, those who, where native productions are worthy of 
praise, en tertain no absurd ^fiejudices in favor of exotics, are glad to have an op¬ 
portunity of repeating the justly-merited claims to distinction of the pea-chick, as 
an article of provender. 

High as are the merits of this fowl, however, in its happy combination ef the 
game-flavour of the pheasant with the juiciness of the turkey, it must hide its di¬ 
minished head before the glorieBof the florikin; the flanderkin of feudal ban¬ 
quets, and the peacock's early rival at the baronial feasts of the Montacutes and 


tl^| Courtenayes. 


The Chapter on “ Shops and Shopping,” is in more than the 
accomplished writers usual vivacity. We borrow from it the 
ensuing— 

"Though the jewellers must be styled the ruination shops of CqjcuttBg the 
establishment of Messrs. Tulloh and t’o. may be called the Howell and James of 
the city of palaces. It is seldom without a vast concourse of carriages at the 
door, and the attractions within are of a superior order. On the ground-floor, a 
large but by no means handsome hall is .set apart for auctions; a pulpit in 
erected in the centre, an4 every decsftption of property, (houses, hones, carriages, 
&c., down to thimbles and needles) comes under the hammer in a very short 
time; sales of all kinds being very frequent. 'Hie auction-room is accessible to 
males abas; it is open to the entrance-hall, but should a lady wander by 
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mistake into the forbidden precincts, she becomes the talk of Calcutta; it is an act 
of griffmiivt, which strikes the whole community arith astonishment and horror. 

A broad flight of stairs leads to a suite of apartments above, in which there is a 
multifarious assortment of merchandize, oddly enough contrasted, the merest 
trumpery being often placed in juxtaposition with articles of great value. The 
walla are hung tfith framed engravings, many of them from plates nearly worn . 
out, intermixed with others of a superior description, and a few bad paintings; an 
accurate knowledge of the art being confined to a very small number of persons, 
and the wont specimens having as good a chance, especially with the natives, of 
procuring purchasers, as those of a higher order. The tables and counters are 
covered with glass cases, containing various kinds of British and foreign 
bijouterie ; others support immense quantities of China and glass, lamps, 
lustres, and mirrors; there are quantities of silk mercery and linen drapery, 
and upholstery of all sorts. At one time, a tempting collection of furniture en 
suite, fitted for a boudoir, was displayed in these ware-rooms, which would h°ve 
formed an appropriate decoration for the most recherche cabinet of the fairest 
queen in the world. It consisted of a work, sofa, and circular table, six chairs, 
and a couch of the beautiful black lacker, which even Chinese art cannot imitate. 
The landscapes were of the richest and most splendid enamel, and the cushions 
and draperies of pale green^amask. They had been made in Japan, to order, 
from drawings or models sent from Calcutta, and were therefore of the most 
fashionable and approved form." 

Wo shall return to these delightful volumes at a future op¬ 
portunity! In the mean time we find room for one more pas¬ 
sage, and which we cite not-—let it be frankly confessed— 
out of admiration, but from the widest dissent from the author 
on the most important subject she has> introduced. When Mies 
Roberts states, that 

“ It is highly honorable to the British character that, in spite of its want of 
urbanity, and the little personal affection which it creates, its uprightness and • 
steadiness have secured the fidelity of immense multitudes bound to a foreign 
government by the equal distribution of justice and the security of property.” 

she asserts that, which if it were a man who should so assert, 
we should fling him the lie to the teeth—as, however, it is Miss 
Roberts, we have but to apologise for the use of a phrase so in¬ 
decorous in her presence* Leaving politics, however, out of 
the question, we conclude by reiterating our warm admiration 
of these volumes, and by recording our conviction of the fidelity, 
accuracy, and extremely suitable powers of the authoress for 
the task undertaken. 

c 

Harold de Burun. By Hsnr t A vstbn Dairen. 

Longman and £o. 1835. 

Tbe name of this poem sufficiently discloses the nature of its 
subject—and than its subject, is there scarcely any so power¬ 
fully appealing to tho whole world of a poet's dreams or sen- 
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sibilities. To sing 1 of Byron—he, the god of modern minstrelsy 
—the immortal! is, itself, a sublime, however difficult, task 
for any imagination to seize upon; and it would be passing the 
highest eulogy to acknowledge such a task to be even barely 
accomplished, although a proud—if not impossible one—indeed 
to pronounce it to be fully so. Poetry, in these days, is so rare 
—that is, good poetry—poetry capable of interesting the heart 
—of throwing a spell over the imagination, that an effort, al¬ 
though but tolerably approaching such a standard, is, at once, 
worthy of an " all hail!” 

“ Harold de Burun,” we consider as replete with a spirit of 
genuine poesy—as abounding in passages of profound pathos 
nhd sparkling fancy, and, on the whole, exhibiting, on the part 
of its author, very decided marks of lofty and superior ability. 
At the same time, however, we cannot refrain from expressing 
an opinion, that, in some portions of the work, no inconsider¬ 
able labour has been expended on a mi very useful object, or 
that of striving to represent Byron the opposite to that which, 
on the question of religion, the whole world knew him to be, 
and which is the* grand effort of his writings to be known to 
be, viz., a sceptic. The Poem, however, is an admirable effort, 
and a large measure of applause is due to the author’s poetic 
powers. We have only space, at present, for the following 


“ The sun is gorife; and yet the grateful sky 
Still holds its glory in its memory. 

Rich tints arc blooming in the western air, 

As though an Iris had been wandering there, 

And—breaking into flowers her painted bow— 

Had hung them, wreathed, amid the golden glow. 

As a last tribnte to the gorgeous sphere 
That once again hath closed his bright career^ 

There—on the slope of yonder wgoded height. 
Conspicuous still amid the up-glancing.light— 
Stands Harold’s mansion! It is one of those 
Palatial haunts where Pleasure seeks repose: 

Simple in style, yet garnished with (hat Chaste 
And elegant research oi classic taste 
Which shews the inmate"-more than mirrors can—* 
The mind—and not the image of the man. 

Through the dim foliage of its groves a flush 
Of rosy liglft is streaming; and a hush 
Of lulling languor—an Idalian glow— 

Dreamy ond soft—o’erhangs its precincts now. 
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Fair aa the Parian, by yon fountain atanda 
A form of beauty; ciaaped her anowyjbanda. 

A pensive gloom is on her pallid brow; 

From her fnll eyes the trickling tear-dropa flow; 

And on her cheek, and in her downcast mien. 

There ia a shadow of the Magdalene:— 

But in her glance there lingers yet the light 
Of quenchless passion—softened—still too bright. 

And thinks she, aa she aeea those waters glide,, 

How fleet is life, that nnreturning tide P 
Or sighs she o’er some joy that hath, for aye, 

Fled, like a rose-leaf on that stream, away P , 

Her glance is on the garden’s folded gates; 

Her thoughts with him for whom she fondly waits. 

And lo,he comes! her a#—*eve virtuons pride! , 

The portals open—die is at his side. 

Ono hand upon his shoulder, one in his, '' 

With humid cheek she thus receives his kisB. 

This is beautiful, rod we conclude by asserting, that Mr. 
Driver has offered a very'delightful Poem to the public, and 
dramatic as it is in form, has assembled some of the most inte¬ 
resting personages, associated with the fortunes of the almighty 
Bard. 

The Edinburgh Cabinet Library. — The Barbary State*. 

Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 1835. 

With this volume is completed, the plan, formed by the 
publishers of the •* Edinburgh Cabinet Library,*' for illustrating 
the histories, the antiquities, and the present condition of 
Africa. Of the merit of this work, it would be impossible to 
speak in terms of'too glowing praise. Admirable in design, it 
is equally excellent in execution—and not only excellent, we* 
had almost said wonderful, when the amazing quantity of matter 
it succeeds in concentrating in so small a space, is sufficiently 
reflected upon. The present volume, embracing, as it'does, a 
view of nearlythe whole Northern territory of Africa, is pre¬ 
eminently intdjflkting; and including, as this necessarily does, 
an account qf the important recent French Colony of Algiers, 
is of peculiar attraction. The question, is France entitled to 
the privilege of planting her standard on the African shore ? 
can no longer be dispnted. Every principle of sound and just 
policy is in favor of it. TV France the world is indebted for put¬ 
ting an*end to the piracy and atrocious acts of freebooting, by 
which the rights of -jvery country in Europe was outraged, and 
although tnis were not the case, yet, as a means of recalling 
Africa to its pristine civilization, philanthropy, at large, to the 
human species, as well as justice towards France, combines in 
asserting, not only the claims of France \o such a privilege, 
but the obligation mankind are under to her, for acting op to 
the dictates of her pious policy. ■ 
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Calcutta. 

SUPREME COURT; 

February 16,1635. 

Henry hl'Kellar, r. Dwarkanauth 
Tagore and others. —Mr. Prinsep moved 
for an injunction against Dwarkanauth 
Tagore to stay proceedings commenced 
gainst complainant in the Court of 
King's Bench at home. The learned 
counsel moved on the affidavits of T. 
M'Kellar, W. Greenaway, J. Vanthart, 
and Goberchurn Chuckerbutty, which 
were in substance as follows:—in Sept. 
1832, the complainant, in consequence 
of an application through Dwarkanauth 
Tagore, lent the firm of Mackintosh and 
Co. 50,000 rupees, on a promissory note, 
due in fourmontta, and on an agreement 
made with Dwaricanauth, that if com* 
pjuinant required the amount before 
the expiration of four months, the firm 
would discount the bill. In Dec. 1832, 
complainant being about to return to 
* England indorsed the bill in blank, and 
sent his sircar, G. Chuckerbutty, to 
Mackintosh and Co.'s to get it dis¬ 
counted. The sircar took the bill' to 
the office, and gave it to Mr. Storm, 
whom he found at his desk in conversa¬ 
tion with Dwarkanauth, and who gave 
the bill to the latter, telling to give the 
cash for it. Dwarkanauth Tagore re¬ 
tired into the cash department and gave 
the sircar the cash, and Mr. M'Kcllne re¬ 
turned to England with an impression 
tint the bill had been discounted by 
Mackintosh and Co. At the time this 
transaction occurred it is sworn that 
Dwarkanauth Tagore was the banian to 
Mackintosh and Co.;—that he was a 

S irtner with that firm in the Coiptnercial 
ank—that the business of the Com¬ 
mercial Bank was conducted on the pre¬ 
mises of Mackintosh and Co., the firm 
having no other department for their 
cash ttynsactions, and the whole of their 
money transaction being managed by 
the Commercial Bank. In Jan. 1833, 
the firm of Mackintosh and Co. stopped 

S yment, at which time it is sworn by 
r. Vanthart there was a sum of 83,000 
rupees date by the Bank to the firm. 
They have since been adjudged insol¬ 
vent, and Dwarkanauth Tagore, the 
solvent partner in the Commercial Bank, 
alleging that the bill was discounted by 
the Bank, and not by Mackintosh and Co. 
has handed the bill to Baring^ Brothers, 
and Co., his agents in London, and has 
commenced an action in the Court of 
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King’s Bench for the amount.—*The 
court granted an order nisi at shout 12 « 
o'clock on Saturday, although it was it 
the same time intimated that they 
thought the affidavits put in on behalf 
of complainant contained a good ground 
of defence at common law. On 14th inst* 
after the court had granted the order 
nisi, defendant filed a demurrer which 
stayed the officer from drawing the order 
up, and on Monday a notice was served 
by complainant's attorney on defendant’s 
attorney, that he had not had his order 
nisi, drawn up.—Mr. Turton argued, as 
a demurrer had been filed, and as the 
order had not been obtained ho was en¬ 
titled to have it put out of the way; and 
moved that the register be ordered 
not to draw it out, and that complainant 
pay the costs.—Mr. Prinsep allowed that 
the order must be discharged, it being 
the established practice not to draw out 
the order after demurrer filed, but as to 
the queiftidfc of costs j—this was an in- ■ 
stance of sharp practice which the court 
would not encourage, moreover defen¬ 
dant now came in on the original affi¬ 
davits, and not according to rule on the 
office copies of them; and that, if de¬ 
fendant was to be considered os coming 
in upon the application for the rule «*'*» 
to oppose it, that these affidavits M»uld 
not have been then had, and ought 
therefore to be put aside altogether. The 
learned counsel urged,if defendantwant- 
ed strict practice.he ought to follow strict 
practice also. The court decided that the 
question of costs should rest on the merit* 
of the application, and that defendant 
should be put in the same position agif ha 
had come in instanter to oppose the rule 
on 14th inst.—Mr. Turton put in the affi¬ 
davit of Mr.’Storm, a partner in the in¬ 
solvent firm of Mackintosh and Co,, 
which set forthi—That Dwarkanauth 
Tagore never was the banian of the 
insolvent firm, but a partner in the 
Commercial Bank, in which various other 
persons at different times had been part¬ 
ners. That the fund* of the Commercial 
Bankwere separate from those of Mac¬ 
kintosh and Co., and the buqjneas con¬ 
ducted in a separate apartment. *That 
to the heat oLdeponent’s belief, the note 
in question was given, in renewal of a 
former note, in Sept. 1832, at which time 
complainant was desirous to have it re¬ 
newed for three months, but the firm 
objecting, the note was ultimately given 
for four months. That when Chucker- 
58, Sept. Y 
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butty brought the note to Mackintosh 
, and Co.’s in Dec., 1632, deponent, never 
having heard of an agreement to dis¬ 
count it, refused to do so, and did not 
direct Dwarkanauth Tagore to discount. 
That the note could not have been dis¬ 
counted by the firm without deponent 
being aware of it, he having the manage¬ 
ment of the cash department. That de¬ 
ponent, as a partner in the Commercial 
Bank, might have desired Dwarkanauth 
to discount the bill, but he bad no re¬ 
collection of such circumstance. The 
learned counsel urged that if the bill had 
been discounted by Mackintosh and Co. 
the initials of one of the firm would ap¬ 
pear, whereas, on the face of the bill it 
appeared a transaction of the Commercial 
Bank. Further, it appeared from an 
extract of a letter from complainant to 
Mr. Greenaway, and now put in with the 
affidavits, on the part of complainaut, 
that he was about to apply at home for a 
commission to examine witnesses in this 
country, and it did not appear that the 
deponents had any instructions to make 
this application. There ra nothing 
before the court to shew that the case 
bad not been already decided in England 
where Mr. M‘Kellar resided, and where 
it was mope convenient that it should be 
heard.—Mr. Priusep, in reply on the 
merits, contended that no answer had 
been given to the statements of the 
hill. The complain&nt had two grounds 
of equity—let, the agreement made 
by Dwarkanauth Tagore at the time 
of making the loan—2dly, the balance 
due by the Commercial Bank to Mac¬ 
kintosh and Company at the date of 
failure, which amounted in fact to pay¬ 
ment, and deprived the Commercial 
Banb of any right to resort to the com¬ 
plainant as indorser. It was true that 
balance was sworn to be subject to un¬ 
settled claims, which was precisely what 
made it necessary to come to equity. 
Till an account was taken, it would be 
impossible to know how much of the 
amount of the promissory note had 
been extinguished by the bala&ice dne 
to Mackintosh and Co. This ground 
of equity had not been answered or even 
noticed at all, and it would haws been 
suflJcienUalone to sustain the injunc¬ 
tion. As to the other ground, the agree 
meat, Mr. S^orm alone'had negatived 
his knowledge of it. But it was sworn 
to have heen made, not with Storm bnt 
with Dwarkanauth Tagore himself, who 
made no affidavit. It was besides, quite 
consistent with probability, for it was 
admitted by Storm that complainant 
wished to lend for three months only, 


and the reason was, his intention to 
embark for England. It had been said, 
why not have filed the bill in England ? 
How could that have shortened the 
case ? It must have come out to India 
for the answer to Dwarkanauth Tagore, 
and to go on with a suit in England 
instead of India, when all the evidence 
was here on the spot, would have beeu 
idle. Complainant had his choice to 
here or in England, and it was most for 
his advantage to sue here, where the 
transaction took place and thejpnrties and 
witnesses were resident. As to the juris¬ 
diction of this Court, there could be no 
doubt. Injunctions had been granted 
by the Court of Chancery in England 
against suing in Scotland and in Jamaica; 
but this would be more properly argued 
on the demurrer. He admitted the 
order must fall to tin ground tiy the 
filing of the demurrer; but no ground 
of merits was shown to entitle.the defen¬ 
dant to the costs of it.—Mr. Clarke, on 
the same side, was about to argue the 
question as to dismissing the order at all ^ 
but the court thought that hid beeu 
already conceded by his leader, Mr. 
Frinaep. On the point of costs, the 
order must be discharged, each party 
paying his own costs. The Chief J ustice 
said, he still thought, notwithstanding 
what had been argued, that the better 
course would have heen to have filed the 
bill in England, and to have applied tor 
a commiss'on to examine witnesses here 
in the common law action. But on the 
merits, no sufficient answer had been 
given. • The court thought so, on the 
ground that the defendant Dwarkanauth 
Tagore had himself made Bo affidavit at 
all. It might be very true, that Mr. Httftm 
knew nothing of any agreement, and 
yet that the agreement might have been 
made with Dwarkanauth Tagore himself, 
as sworn on the part of the complainant. 
On ibis ground chiefly, the court thought 
nv costa could be given. 

INSOLVENT COURT, 
February 21,1835. ° 
IntheVntte q/' Jam tin Young and 
others .—This was an order nisi, obtained 
on the 7th iust. on application.by petition, 
of various creditors, praying, that the 
court would order that Mr. Tflbmas Hol- 
royd be appointed assignee to the estate 
of the insolvents in the room of Mr F. 
H. Burkinyotmg, resigned. Notice of 
the application was given by public ad¬ 
vertisement to the creditors, and now 
Mr. Prinpep, on behalf of Messrs. Bag- 
shaw and Co. and others, presented a pe¬ 
tition, not against the Appointment of Mr 
Holroyd, but praying that some altera- 
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tioti should take place in the manage* 
ment of the estate, and that for the future 
the' assignees may be remunerated by a 
moderate per centage on the net proceeds 
* realised, and not as heretofore by a iirced 
salary.—sir J. P. Grant noticed that the 
petition did not state what alterations 
were necessary in the plan of manage* 
nffent.—Mr. Advocate General said, the 
court would hardly exercise its discretion 
as to the remuneration without having 
some information before it. Ihc petition 
pray ed that the assignees might receive 
h moderate per centage. Now the ex¬ 
penses of beeping up the necessary esta¬ 
blishment might be so great that a mode¬ 
rate per centage would not be sufficient 
to defray them.—Mr. Turton, on behalf of 
Mr. Hurry, thought it quite impossible to 
fix the amount of the per centage with¬ 
out there was something before the court 
to shew vfliat expenses were incurred. 
The court bad generally referred this 
question to a meeting of creditors, and 
*acted upon their suggestion. Supposing in 
this case, which indeed was likely enough, 
that the dividend would be small and the 
trouble great; the assignees might re¬ 
quire something more than a moderate 
per centage on the dividends, and if the 
assignees, at this moment, could not tell 
what would be the amount of those divi¬ 
dends, it was an additional reason why 
the court should pause. It might appear, 
on investigation, that a large per cenfcige 
and not a small one would be necessary, 
but liis client was quite satisfied that a 
fair allowance would he oidtred*by the 
court.—Sir J. P. Grant said, the petition 
slated that “a moderate per centage 
would he for the benefit of the estate 
but it was not said how' the estate would 
he benefited, nor what difference ought 
to be adopted in the plan of management. 
It stated, without imputing any blame to 
the assignees, that they had hitherto so 
conduced the estate as to produce no¬ 
thing* But no alteration was suggested; 
and what was the reason ut this, appa¬ 
rently, unprofitable management he 
could not tell* He had no information 
or knowledge on the subject, and, of 
course, t|ftcourt would do nothing with¬ 
out giving the creditors an opportunity 
to come in. He thought the best coarse 
would he to refer it to the Examiner to 
enquire whether it would be for the be¬ 
nefit of the estate that the assignees 
should be remunerated by a per centage, 
and if so, what that per centage should 
be- If the assignees of Uiis estate, con¬ 
trary to the practice at home and in this 
country were to be considered as iwrvants 
who received a salary, they must be 


treated so, and have something according • 
to their trouble.—Mr. Clarke suggested, 
that the subject should be left for the 
consideration of the creditors, a. great 
number of whom were well acquainted 
with the affairs of the eatate. If a meet¬ 
ing were called, and the opinion of the' 
creditors laid before the court, the latter 
would have some guide for their decision. 
—Sit J. P. Grant said, the court had HO 
power to call a meeting of the creditors, 
neither could he say that it would be 
bound by their resolutions. He would, 
however, be happy to receive any sug¬ 
gestions from the creditors, and he re¬ 
gretted that the petition now before him 
did not state Uie grounds on which the 
election was made for a per centage 
rather than a fixed salary, aud what dif¬ 
ferent plan of management was neces¬ 
sary for the advantage of the creditors of 
the estate.—Mr. Turtou remarked, that 
it had beeu said, no advantage bad been 
derived from the present plan of manage¬ 
ment. Hctconld bardly think this asser¬ 
tion consistent with the fact, that at the 
time of failure almost every particle of 
the property had been mortgaged, and 
these, to the extent of twenty-one lakhs, 
had been paid off.—Mr. Prinlep under¬ 
stood that mortgages to that extent hod 
been contracted to be paid off.—Mr. Tur¬ 
ton said, that fourteen lakhs of mortgaged 
property bad been actually cleared. Of 
course it was necessary to clear these in¬ 
cumbrances before a dividend could be 
paid, it was hardly fair to say nothing had 
been realised-—much had been realized; 
but the clearing off incumbrances might 
be considered us payments made to A 
preferential creditor He begged to tap 
that his client was not a party to an Impli¬ 
cation for a reference to the Examine*, 
and with reference to a per centage, he 
thought it quite impossible for any person 
in the world, under present circum¬ 
stances, to say what would be a fair 
amount.—M. Advocate General thought 
it would hardly fair to name an early 
day for the Examiner to report, Mr. Hof- 
royd being only now appointed, he would 
require some little time to make himself 
acquainted with the affairs of the estate. 
—Sir J. P. Grant said, thaf the *rder 
might afterwards be enlarged, but he 
would.name the next cohrt day for the 
examiner to enquire and report whether 
it is for the benefit of the creditors that 
the assignees should be paid for their 
trouble In the conduct ana management 
of the affairs of the estate by a per 
centage or a fixed salary. 

In the matter of Jame* t CaUler and 
olkfri .—This was an application, by Mr. 
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Cochrane, made on behalf of Mr. J. W. 
Sutherland, that no dividend be paid on 
the claim of Mr. Browne Roberta, until 
the reBt of the creditors of the insolvents 
be fully paid and satisfied.—Mr. Turton 
appeared for Mr. B. Roberts, and for the 
trustees of the firm of Rickards, Mackin* 
tosb, and Co. The learned counsel put 
in the petition of Mr. B. Roberts, which 
aet forth that he retired from the house of 
Mackintosh and Co. on April 30, 1828, 
having proceeded to England in the pre¬ 
vious March, and that he became a mem¬ 
ber of the firm of Rickards, Mackintosh 
and Co. in May 1830. That tho latter 
firm stopped payment in June 1833, and 
that a deed of arrangement was entered 
into, in which,amongsl other things,it was 
provided that the partners should realize 
and get in their personal estates, and 
after satisfying their separate debts, 
should pay the surplus to the co-partner¬ 
ship fund. That the whole of deponent’s 
personal property in the United King¬ 
dom, and also his marriagec settlement 
was sold and disposed of pursuant to such 
covenant. Ana the deponent further 
saith that he hath an admitted claim on 
the estate of Mackintosh and Co. of55,700 
rupees, exclusive of further claims to 
which lie considers himself entitled upon 
the footing of an arrangement entered 
into between him and his partners upon 
his quitting the firm of Mackintosh and 
Co. But whatever claim he hath is not 
for his own benefit, but'in trust, and for 
the benefit of the estate of Rickards, 
Mackintosh, and Co. That Mr. J. W. 
Sutherland, on whose behalf this appli¬ 
cation is made, did execute the deed of 
trust as one of the creditors of Rickards, 
Mackintosh, and Co., and that the de¬ 
ponent had lately arrived in this country 
for the purpose of realizing certain 
claims on parties at present residing in 
India, on behalf of the trustees of the 
estate of Rickards, Mackintosh, and Co. 
The learned counsel argued, that before 
Mr. Roberts's claim could be stfjick out 
of the schedule of Mackintosh and Co., 
or rather, before the payment of it could 
be postponed until the remainder of the 
creditors should be paid in full, h must 
be (first 'ascertained to which of the 
creditors of. Mackintosh ^and Co.} Mr, 
Roberts was tiabie, and who are to be 

r 'd in full before him. For instance, 
sms quite clear that Mr. B. Roberts 
had not been a partner in the firm since 
1828, and, therefore, it was evident, he 
was not liable to any parties wbo bad 
becomp creditors of the firm since that 
period.—Sit J. P. Grant did not see 
. clearly how or when Mr. Roberta had 


quitted the partnership.—Mr. Cochrane 
said he had not been advertised out of the 
firm until three yean after the period 
it was said he had left it.—-Mr. Turton 
said, even in that case Mr. Roberts would 
only be liable to those who had not had 
notice. It was distinctly proved, that 
there was a sum of 70,000 rupees, a 
balance admitted by the assignees, ift 
Mr. Roberts's favor, and that this sum 
was not made up merely of the amount 
he was to receive for his three anna share 
in the firm, but of sums received on his 
private account, since he had quitted the 
partnership. He would admit, until it 
was shown the firm was in a solvent state 
when Mr. Roberts quitted if, that he 
could not be entitled to any thing for 
his three anna share, but any sunn, paid 
in on his private account, subsequent to 
his quitting the concern, were clearly 
the property of the creditors of Rickards, 
Mackintosh, and Co. But, before the 
court would order the amount alleged to 
he due for the three anna share, to be 1 * 
struck out of the schedule, it would be 
necessary to ascertain to which of the 
creditors Mr. Roberta was liable. As to 
the transaction itself, he thought he 
should be able to shew that the transfer 
of the sum to the account of Mr. Roberts, 
had been bona Jute, and thatitwaa not at 
all evident, but rather on the contrary, 
that the firm was insolvent in 1827-8, or 
if itjvas, that Mr. Roberts was aware of it. 
Mr. Vanthart had deposed, that accord¬ 
ing to his belief the house was insolvent 
in 181# when Mr. Fulton quitted it, but 
from the amount carried to * bad balances’ 
it would appear that gentlematrhad cotpe 
to an erroneons conclusion. In 1825 
there was a balance of three lakhs and a 
half agafost the house, and the year pre¬ 
ceding the balance was five lakhs. He 
admitted,.that from 1825 downwards, the 
house had been gradually getting worse, 
but a fair examination into the circum¬ 
stances would shew that there was nothing 
which could induce Mr. Roberts to be¬ 
lieve that the house was likely to fail. In 
1825, the firm incurred a considerable 
loss in opium, but it by no means fol¬ 
lowed that tire deficiency thuamccasioned 
could not be made up by a more fortu¬ 
nate transaction next year. In 1826-7 
the balance against the bouse was eleven 
lakhs, and this in 1828 was increased to 
fourteen lakhs. But when was the 
balance sheet of 1827-8 made out P— 
From th& evidence of Mr. Vanthart it 
appeared to have been made out in 
Dec. 1828, within two monthaofone year 
after Mr. Browne Roberts had quitted 
the country, and proceeded to Europe. 
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partly for {he purpose of endeavouring 
to recover what wu at that time con¬ 
sidered a recoverable debt. He would 
also remind the court that Hr. Jenkins, 
at a subsequent period, would have joined 
the house if he bad considered the three 
accounts he referred to as good balances. 
He would direct the attention of the 

• court to the acts of the partners at the 
time Mr- Robertaquittcd the partnership, 
and ask if they showed a sense of their 
own insolvency when they undertook 
to pay 40,000 rupees per share for 
each of his shares. Would they have 
done so if they had thought their con* 
cents were irremediable P Of course they 
would not. Did any one come into the 
house on the retirement of Mr. Roberts P 
W#s he a young and inexperienced per¬ 
son that joint® the firm at that tune P 
No j on the contrary, Mr. Storm had 

* been long in business, and thought he 
was doing perfectly right in joining 
the house. If the amount of the trans¬ 
actions of the house was looked at, 
it would be found that the deficiency in 
1625, was about five per cent, of the 
capital, and surely it could not Le con¬ 
sidered that a largo trading concern, 
such as the house of Mackintosh and Co., 
might not realise a profit of five per 
cent, on the business. It so happened, 
however, that a series of circumstances 
took place here at that time, which no 
man, of whatever sagacity, coujfl have 
foreseen, otherwise it would have been a 
poor business indeed, which, with the 
resources of Mackintosh &nd # Co., could 
not have realized a profit of fifteen per 

m cent., and if the house had realized ten 
per cent, only they would have been 
left in a solvent state. Mr. Jenkins hud 
said, that the state of three 'accounts in 
1861, prevented him from joining the 
house, but that he continued with them 
to the date of the failure, not having 
finally determined whether lie would 
jcj|f them or uol. -Then was it to be be¬ 
lieved that if Mr. Jenkins thought it 
might he worth his wbiio to remain with 
file house, that Mr. Roberts could not 
quit India in 1827, with a favorable view 
of its*.solvency P It had been proved 
that landed property remained at a no¬ 
minal value from 1824 to 1828. It hi-d 
also been proved that the firm of Mac¬ 
kintosh and Co., held luge mortgages 
and securities, which, at the time, were 
considered sufficient to cover Ramrattan 
Mullick’s debt; but in 18&1, tbe state of 
things was different, and Ramrattan's 
account had been converted into a bad 
debt,.in consequence of the depreciation 
in the value of landed property; still, at 


that time, Mr. Jenkins thought tha?a ^ 
fortunate year or two might have turned 
the scale in favor of the house. As to 
the debt of Mercer and Co., at the time 
of the failure of the house it was in* 
debted to the firm about twenty lakhs of 
rupees, for which there were securities 
now remaining to about the value of one 
fourth of the amount. Mercer and Co„ 
failed in IB 27 ; they possessed cotton, 
indigo, and indigo factories, and Mac¬ 
kintosh and Co., had security over the 
whole property. Could any one tell 
him that at that time it might not be 
considered a valuable estate. It was 
proved that the firm lost £90,000 by tbe 
house at home holding Mercer and Co’s, 
indigo over at a time when it fell from 
five shillings to two shillings and six 

S ence, making a loss of near one half the 
ebt, which could not have been foreseen 
at the time Mr, Browne Roberts went 
home. Had Rickards, Mackintosh and 
Co. sold the indigo immediately, the 
result *ould have been very different, 
and as this indigo was not sold till 
March, 1828, it was quite impossible that 
the loss could have hastened Mr. Ro¬ 
berts’s departure from this country. 

The house here likewise held cotton on 
which a very considerable loss had been 
sustained. If tbe court came to examine 
the balance against Mercer and Co. in 
1827, they would find that the firm were 
fully covered by what waa considered 
good security, indeed, he remembered 
in 1828, at a meeting of the creditors of 
Mercer and Co., it was considered that 
Mackintosh and Co. would not only be 
fully paid, hut that they were authorized 
to hold over the balance for ^he other 
creditors. In hke manner the value had 
depreciated of up-country indigo fac¬ 
tories, which were now hardly worthy of 
cultivation, and the export of cotton, 
which continued to be extensive for 
some time after the American war, as the 
large cotton wjrews in this neighbourhood 
borg testimony, had now entirely failed. 
He now came to the debt due by Men* 
dieta, Uriarte and Co., which to this mo¬ 
ment, was not ascertained to be irreme¬ 
diably bad, though be would admit that 
claims against Kings were"generally en¬ 
compass^ with difficulties. Unless h»- 
was wrongly informed the assignees 
had now thought it worth their while to 
rend Mr. Storm, one of the insolvents, to 
Madrid, to press the claim there, Mr. 
Browne Roberts had himself Spent two. 
years in Spain, having tbs same object tn 
view; but, it was to beibped, that a bet¬ 
ter state of things now £bta aed in that 
country, and ■ that Bf t. Storm would be > 
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mitre successful. If the whole should be 
recovered, it would be more than suf¬ 
ficient to cover the debt of Mendieta 
Uriarte and Company. The debt itself 
had originated out of the trade to Manilla 
which was carried on to a considerable 
extent, both here nud at Madras, until it 
was put u atop to by the decision, of Sir 
'William Scott, on the question as’to the 
right of any privileged body to license a 
trade with the subjects of a power hostile 
to the supreme government. It was 
afterwards carried on at Calcutta by 
Mendiettu, Uriarte and Co., who, being 
Spouuuds were not affected by the deci¬ 
sion. When that firm becutne involved 
they made over their claim on the Philli- 
pine Company to Mackintosh and Co., 
and bluntly after Ferdinand the VII. 
swept away the whole of the assets 
of the I’billipine Company. Spain, how¬ 
ever, since that time, had come to a 
better era—at lead it was to be hoped she 
would under the quadruple alliance,— 
and if that Government ouly, piid as it 
was called in this country, ten annas in 
the rupee, it would be sufficient to dis¬ 
charge the claim on the Phillipine Co. 
These were the three debts which had 
prevented Mr. Jenkins from joining the 
firm; and he thought no person in 1828, 
could have considered them irremediably 
bad. As to the debt of Bamrattan Mul- 
tick, his Lordship was aware from what 
had passed in another place, that person 
had a claim of one lakh and a half 
against Surropchunder Sircar, and it was 
oho well known there was a claim against 
the Company for nine lakhs, in support 
of which there was a petition before the 
court at home. The claim against the 
Company it was true might not now be 
regarded as it whs in 1828, but the claim 
’ of one and a half lakh was yet before the 
Supreme Court. Now what was the 
state of these three balances when Mr. 
Browne Roberts quitted the partnership j 
Rartfrattau Mullick’s security was a 
good set off to the full amount; 3fen- 
* dicta, Uriarte, and Co.'s was a security 
‘to the full amount with great difficulties 
in the way of recovering it; and Mercer 
and Co.'s was considered, in 1827,to bb a 
sufficient sedbrity to the full extent; 
but the fall of sindigo, cottop, be,, had 
since destroyed that to a very con¬ 
siderable extent, and in .like manner, the 
fall in landed property bad made Ram- 
rattan Mullick's a bad debt. Mr. Jen¬ 
kins said 11 if these three debts bad been 
food, and no Maid bad existed, I think I 
should have the house." The 

debts were compered good at the time 
* Mr. Roberts left the house. Mr. Jenkins 


continued, “ a lucky hit or two might 
have recovered matters. 1 took my im¬ 
pression frqm the partners of the firm ; 
it did appear to be the feeling that the 
house might not go on." If such was 
the impression of the partners, he would 
like to know what there was of fraud in 
receiving 40,000 rupees, for each share, 
three years previously to the time the ' 
impression was communicated to Mr. 
Jenkins. The account of Mr. Browne 
Roberts was not before the court, but 
this was,—that a part of it consisted of 
sums received by the firm, on his ac¬ 
count, since he left the house. Mr, 
Vantbart says, “ the re was a snm of 
20,000 rupees, recovered on the life of 
Captain Roberts-, it was recovered for 
Mr. Browne Roberts, and forms a part«of 
the claim of 70,000 rupees." Ought not 
Use house to be responsible for this? 
Again, the sum “ 15,000 rupees And up¬ 
wards, is composed of Sheriff's fees re¬ 
covered in 1828-9, and there was a sum 
of 7,000 rupees, recovered for rent on 
account of Mrs.Roberts’8 settlement. The 
utmost the petitioner could Bay was, that 
Mr. Browne Roberts was not entitled to 
recover for bis creditors any part of the 
sum remaining for the three annu shares. 
Perhaps it would not he w'orth the while 
of the trustees of Rickards, Mackintosh 
a.id Co., to dispute that, but the court 
would take into their consideration that 
Mr. Roberts had received not a cowrie 
during the time he was at Madrid, and 
that lwd lie remained a partner of the 
firm, he wbuld at least have received his 
maintenance during that period. A 
great deal had been said regarding a« 
representation made at the find meeting 
of the creditors of Rickards, Mackintosh 
arid Co., of‘a sum of £38,000, said to be 
due to Mr. Roberts from the bouse 
here; it, however, turned out that Mr. 
Roberts was not present when the 
statemi.il was made, and when .the 
matter came to be sifted it was fouwbto 
be a sum of £30,000, which the firm 
here, promised to advance him. It was 
true no lawryer would tell Mr. Roberts 
that he had any claim on the firm for 
this sum, but when such promises were 
made to him, could he be said to be 
deceiving any body f < He would’ now 
only draw the attention of the court to 
one other circumstance. Mr. Suther¬ 
land appeared here in a most extraor¬ 
dinary position, and he was qnito at a 
loss to accorftit for his feelings otherwise 
than that he was prompted by a desire to 

S lay the scavenger,—throwing dirt on 
[r. Roberts. ' Mr. Sutherland was a cre¬ 
ditor of Rickards, Mackintosh and Co., 
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he bad received a dividend under the 
assignment, and he now came here to 
move the court to strike out the chums 
of Bickarda, Mackintosh and Co.—Sir J. 
P. Grant. He is also a creditor of Mac¬ 
kintosh and Co.—Mr. Turton admitted 
that h“ was, but still there appeared 
something singular in Mr. Sutherland's 
pioceedings, since hi w;*x noting against 

, the interest for which Mi Browne lto- 
bertB was merely a trustee, for not one 
cowrie would ever go to that gentleman, 
as there would be no surplus from the 
estate of Rickards, Mackintosh and Co. 
However, Mr. Sutherland was the best 
judge of liis own actions. The question 
before the court was merely a question 
of law, as to the amount received by the 
firm on Mr. Roberts's account since he 
quitted the partnership. There could 
be no doubt Ms creditors were entitled 
to that, and he would submit for a re- 

• ference to the Examiner, to ascertain 
what those accounts were, and to whom 
they were due. lire amount of the ba¬ 
lance dne on the three anna shares he 
admitted to be doubtful, but if any re¬ 
ference were made he begged that also 
might be included, as well os to ascer¬ 
tain whether any sums were due for Mr. 
Browue Roberts’s expenses while at Ma¬ 
drid. Mr. Roberts had drawn nothing 
bat what was perfectly understood to be 
hiB own, and if it was asserted that he 
had. there was the more occasion for a 
reference.—Mr. Cochrane, in reply, said, 
that the usual courtesy of the Uhr pre¬ 
vented him telling his learned friend, 
who indeed gene rally mad* good ad¬ 
dresses, that he never heard him make 
one so bad, nor one in a worse cause. 

• There seems to have been a considerable 

i deal of time, certainly not of argument, 

consumed in an endeavour to prove that 
the house of Mackintosh and Co. was 
solvent when Mr. Roberts quitted it, but 
he could assure his learned friend that 
all the might-bes and may-bes he had 
nuNie use of. together with the cotton 
sAew he had made use of also, would 
fail to screw up the assets to a state of 
solvency. But he would speak of the 
claim of Mr. Roberts as it appeared be¬ 
fore the Court. It did not appear by the 
books of Mackintosh and ('o. that, M r. 
Roberts was a trustee; but it appeared 
that he, had represented to his creftito.s 
in London, or ms partners had done so 
for him, that there was dne to him from 
the house here, €38,000. which had been 
cut down there to £34,000, and which 
had been ultimately cut down by the 
assignees here, to 70,000 rupees. Per¬ 
haps he might be permitted, on the part 


of Mr. Sutherland,*!*) disclaim any en¬ 
deavour or wish to prevent any of the 
family of Mr. Roberts making 
for the amounts for which it was noj^ 
represented he was a trustee. He, how¬ 
ever, was ready to shew that Mr. Roberta 
was not u trustee; and that an order 
pressed against him would not be in¬ 
jurious to iu»y other party. With refer¬ 
ence to the alignment, it could not be 
supported, for if it was shewn (hat the 
house here, hod been entirely insolvent, 
lie of course could convey nothing, and 
his assignees must he bound by the equi¬ 
ties of the man whom they claim under. 
In April, 1831, Mr Roberts sent a beg¬ 
ging letter to the firm here, with which 
he thought it necessary to trouble the 
court, as it was asserted that Mr, Roberts 
was a creditor to a large atnount. 
(/fear/s.) “ Having in consequence of 
my joining the house here, been under 
the necessity of hiring a house and fur¬ 
nishing it, and not having a penny in 
the world at my command, rather than 
add to Uie weight of my pauper situation 
here inBishopsgate-street, I have taken 
the liberty to pass the two following bills 
on you at the ruinous rate of Is. 8d.,— 
the only terms on which I was able to 
negociate them, vie.,—on the 31st of 
Murch, £423, or 5067 rupees —on the 
6th of April, £500, or 6000 rupees. 
Even these Bums I should not nave 
thought of drawing for, had you con¬ 
tinued to send on to Major Oliver, the 
accruing interest on Mrs Roberts's trust 
and property, the deprivation of which, 
situated as I unfortunately am in this 
house, puts me and my large family to 
serious inconvenience. Trusting that 
you will kindly honor these two drafts, 
and pass the amount, when paid, to my 
debit, believe me your attached friend, 
B. Roberts." This letter, (Mr. Cochrane 
continue^,) the whole scope of it showed 
that it was not only written by a man 
who knew he had no claim on those he 
addressed, but who also knew the situa¬ 
tion of his late partners. How was it 
tha> Mr. Roberts was not present on this* 
occasion P Why was be not here at 
present “ acting under the deed of ar¬ 
rangement?” It appeared to him (Mr. 
Cochrane) that Mr. Roberts’s # conduCt 
from beginning to end bad either been a 
fraud against one ae^ 8f creditors, or a 
double fraud against both. He wouid 
no# read the court a letter which be hail 
produced during the examination of Mr. 
Storm. It Iras written in hieroglyphics 
and Mr. Storm could not read it. t bough, 
perhaps, Mr. Roberts nught be able to' jjfe 
so now, as he was goigfto gather some 
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information among** the pyramid* of 
Tithes:— (Reads.) “In regard to the 
credit through China, our former letter* 
wjll have set the subject at rest for ever I 
hope. You are now fully aware of all 
the circumstances that led to the case: 
had-direct remittance been made they 
would never, I am assured have been 
resorted to. But my friend, means 
were T. W. P. H.W.P.H. W. P. N, 
and are still l T . M. 1. V. J. G. 
t j meet your P. Y. W. R. F. Look, I 
beg of you, at C. J. S. Y. W. R. H. F., 
and G. P. J. N. M. F. 0. W. V. W. P. S, 
Q. F. The consignments of the year, 
lately made, you will find with reference 
to prices here, and tbe frightful stock on 
hand, will not give an average any thing 
like sufficient to cover the d rafts passed in 
favour of the Board of Trade. Allow me 
once more to put the question 1 before 
put to Gordon. Where are R. L- P. R. F. 
to come from? Be assured that in India 
I never had anything like the W P.E. U. 
G. H. E. that these things produce here. 
1 must once more implore you all to take 
into N. Y. W. D. G. S. J. P. F. U. P.the 
T. P. G. P. W. S. W. M. H. in which T. 

G. shall be placed. W. R. G. W. Y. V. 
C. and V. W. Y. M. G. Y. (i. M. U. H 

H. F. be not 1. Y. 3. M. T. H. M. W. W. 
P. G. I will not dwell further on the sub¬ 
ject but refer you to Mr.Rkkards's letter.” 
This letter (Mr. Cochrane continued) was 
of importance as it shewed that the part¬ 
ners were compelled to have recourse to 
hieroglyphics to conceal their situation 
from their head book-keeper, and even 
Mr. Storm was not acquainted with the 
characters. Was this consistent with a be¬ 
lief that the house was solvent, or that it 
might recover itself by “ a lucky hit or 
two,” which Mr. Jenkins had spoken of? 
The learned counsel then commented at 
great length on the address of Mr. Tur- 
ton, urging that even the statements 
made by Mr. V&nthart, did not shew the 
real amount of the deficiencies, and that 
tbe house had been insolvent for years to 
a much greater extent. If, the learned 

^counsel argued, there was only a defi¬ 
ciency of five per cent., how came It that 
the book-keeper had deposed that 'the 
estate would only pay three annas in the 
rupee, ajid that not till after the lapse of 
five or six years after the failure?—Sir 
J. P. Grant saitf.^e thought this vat 
quite a different case from tbe question 
whether a partner can retire from an es¬ 
tate without notice, and not be liable for 
the debts afterwards incurred; or from 
tbe question whether a partner may be 
entitled to retain the sum of money 
which he goes out for. In this case there 


was an agreement to pay aemn of money 
to the outgoing partner, but if the firm 
had no assets, they could not, of course, 
fulfil their agreement, and it could not 
be supported against the claims of credi¬ 
tors. The claim here rested on two dif¬ 
ferent grounds, the first was the balance 
of the agreement made on the retire¬ 
ment of Mr. Roberts, and the second 
was the amount said to be received by 
the firm subsequent to that retirement. 
He thought it ought to be ascertained 
how much hail been received by the firm 
since Mr. Roberts left it, and he did not 
see how that could be done without a re¬ 
ference to the Examiner.—Mr. Turton 
agreed to waive the right to any sums 
but those received by the firm subsequent 
to Mr. KobertB’s retirement, and the Ex¬ 
aminer was ordered to enquire and report 
as to their amount- r. 

March 7.—In. the matter of George 
Weylantl Moseley. —Mr. Turton s stated 
that the insolvent is a Major in the Com¬ 
pany’s military service; and applied for 
an order that one-half of the insolvent’s 
pay and allowances be appropriated to the 
liquidation of his debts. The learned 
counsel informed the chief justice that 
during his recent absence, an application 
had been made to government, by the 
court, in order to ascertain what portion 
of a military insolvent's pay might be 
appropriated for the benefit of his credi¬ 
tors without injuring his efficiency as a 
public servant, and that on the receipt of 
an answer from the Vice-President in 
council, it had been determined to set 
aside one-b;tlf of the pay of field officers, 
and one-third of the pay of subalterns for 
that purpose.—Mr. Clarke said, that at 
the time the insolvent applied for his dig- 1 
charge, there was an application made on 
behalf of the assignee for some portion of 
his pay to be paid over for the benefit of 
the credit>\ s, but that no order was made, 
it appearmg to the Court that a consider¬ 
able ration of the insolvent’s pay and 
allowances was stopped and withheld in 
consequence of some defalcations in ‘Bis 
account with government as limber agent 
at Nathpore. Tbe total amount of this 
defalcation was 1,31,089 rupees, and 
government resolved to hold Major 
Moseley responsible to that extent, 
taking steps with the view of gradually 
liquidating the amount, by monthly 
stoppages of 300 rupees of the Major’s 
pay, at the same time leaving it to the 
Court of Directors to determine if any 
remission of (he public claim against tbe 
insolvent could be allowed. The learned 
counsel then reed the correspondence 
between the government here and the 
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Court at home, from which it appeared should be given up to*hit creditor*, bt)t ■ 
that the Court’s attention was drawn to after the communication from guvffd*, 

the following cirauinstaoces in favour meat the cohrt would not depart front ’ 

of the merciful consideration for which the rule which had been adopted. Every* 
Major Moseley had appealed. *They are thing had been done which could recom- ; 

briefly,—that for the more active And mend the insolvent's case to the favorable ' 

enterprising duties of the agency, a consideration of the court, but the court ,,- 

better officer could not probably have must act on one general principle, and ’ 

been found j—that it would have required there might he a great deal in so doing ; 

the continued active exertions of an able it might be an inducement to military 
accountant, with efficient assistants, to officers not only to repress extravagance, 
preserve the extensive And complicated but to adopt a system of retrenchment in 
accounts of the agency in order;—that order to pay on debts already incurred,’' 

so far from Major Moseley being an able and to avoid what may be considered the ’ 

accountant he appears to have no know- disgrace of coming into this court.—Mr. ’ 

ledge of any system of book-keeping, and Clarke submitted that the Order should 

was wholly dependent upon the native only go to the three huudrsd rupees 

agents under him ;—that during the per month, the amount remitted by the 

investigation not a single overt act of court of Director*. That is, to take from 

fraud or dishonesty, on the part Of Major the insolvent what the court had restored 

Moseley, in tfaA management of the to him. which would leave Ra. 415 per 

agency, has appeared, whiht it is evident month to keep up his station in the army 

Ire needlessly “ defrauded himself of no ur.d for the education of hia six children, 

less a sum than Ra. 5,000 by entering to —Sir Edward Ryan. This court must 

his debit a draft for Ra. 15,000 instead of consider that the creditor l»s the fint 

• for Ra. 10,000 the real amount, and which claim on *the insolvent. .Perhaps the 

was not discovered till after the compila- court might have exercised a discretion 

tion of the account by Captain Hawkins. in this cans bad matters stotx! as they did 

—Finally, that Maj. Moseley is a married formerly, but in the face of (his commit- 

man with a rising family, and is believed nicotian from Government it cannot do 

to have been for some time in embarrassed it.—Mr. Clarke submitted that au appli- ' 

circumstances. To this co in mu mention cation may be made to Government in 

the Court of Directors replied, that they this particular case.—Sir Edward Ryan, 

regretted the loss which the public had No; the order must go forth, 
sustained by the mismanagement of —— 

Major Moseley whilst employed ir^ the SUMMARY. 

Nathpore timber agency, but, upon a full The Governor Ur Hera', —Hie Go- 

consideration of all the circumstances, vernor General. Sir C. Metcalfe, held a 

they were induced to authorize the levee at the Government House, on 25th 

government here to remit whatever March, which was vpry numerously at- 

bglance might still be due from him to the tended. The Editor of the Englishman 

government at the date of their despatch, states, that he never saw so .great a '' 

provided it should appear that Maj. Most*- n owd, or so many faces be had hot been ’ 

ley had no means of liquidating the accustomed to meet with at former le- 

amonnt except by stoppages froin his miJi- vees. Almost the whole of the Staff and 

tary allowances. The learned counsel put principal Civilians, the Judges and th* 
in the affidavit of Mr. Robert Swinhoe, in liar, Bishop and Clergy, tire Members of 
which it was set forth, that the insolvent Council, Merchants, £e., attended, 
has ^vife and six children; two of the The subscriptions for Lord W. Ren- 

latter arc at school in England, one at thick's statue, realised up to. 14th 

school in India, and two under educa* March, amount to 26,888 rupees, 

tion by a teacher ad the insolvent's The Steam fund has received an ad- • 

house j —that to the best of deponent’s ditiooal subscription of 16 rupees, Root ' 

belief the expense of educating the the Reverend Mr. Ward, of Xllahahad, 
children is 260 rupees per month, And making the total amount of subscriptions 

that the insolvent has no other mean&or to the Benga^Fund 167,545-14-5 rupees, 
income Whatever besides h!s pay and from 2,545 subscribers,* and the sum 

allowances aa a Major in the army, realiaed, 159,164*4-6 rupees, from 2,384 

Under theise circumstances Mr. Clarke subscribers. 

submitted that the insolvent was entitled A proposal for establishing at Meerutt 

to the favorable consideration of the a society to promote and aid the ad-. . 

court.—Sir Edward Ryan said, that he vancemenfc of knowledge and instruction, * 

had always found it difficult to determine has been in circulation, and to which we < 

what part of « military insolvent’s pay are happy to observe the |ignatures ef 

SaU India and Col. Mag. Vol. x„ No. 58, Sept. Z 
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thfc heads of departments, alike civil and 
military. An union in such a cause is 
honorable to all parties, and we bait with 
joy this effort in the great work of edu¬ 
cation, sincerely hoping it may be suc¬ 
cessfully prosecuted. 

St. tndnir’t (.'torit.—We are glad to 
find that a subscription is raising for a 
clock for the steeple of St. Andrew's 
church. Government have contributed 
2000 rupees, towards this desirable ob¬ 
ject, ana about 1500 rupees, have al¬ 
ready been subscribed by individuals. 

‘Lord Ctmb rmrret— By the last in¬ 
telligence received from England, we 
learn that Lord Combermere, our for¬ 
mer Commander-in-chief, has offered bis 
services to the Court of Directors, to 
come out to this country again in the 
same capacity. 

Luckuiim. —Translation of a letter 
from Lucknow, dated the 13th March, 
1835:—" The King, of late, amuses him¬ 
self at Chauud Gunge, where he spends 
his money, or rather the money of the 
people, in nautches and each like de¬ 
baucheries. On the 12th, a burglary 
attended with a most horrible murder 
was committed at Lucknow, in the honsc 
of a rich mahajuu, when property to a 
great amount was plundered, and the 
mahajuu, his wife, and two children bar¬ 
barously murdered. Although the crime 
was committed near a large and popu¬ 
lous part nf the town, no traces wcie 
discovered of the perpetrators. In fact, 
as usual, no trouble was taken by the 
government to detect the murderers. 
The King has, as a matter of form, taken 
up the case, and may decide it in two or 
three ( years." 

Jey.iorr.— We learn from the “ Delhi 
Gazette” that an express passed through 
that place, on the 14th March, for Jey- 
pore; and that it contained orders lor 
apprising Julbaram that he must quit 
his office of Prime Minister; and that 
force would be applied if he resisted the 
order. This decision of our lute Go¬ 
vernor General doubtless arcs^ihxu the 
slroug suspicions which had arisen of his 
having made away with the deceased 
young Rajah by poison. A political 
ugefit win doubtless be established at 
Jeypore, during the lo ng minority of the 
Rajah who ha#succeeied'to the guddee. 
Major Alves was expected to move upon 
Jeypore on the morning of the 17th 
March, with a re«|?ectable force, com¬ 
posed of three regiments of infantry, a 
regiment of cavalry, and some guns.— 
Further particulars have been received 
regarding the course which the British 
Government intend to pursue with re¬ 


gard to Jotliaram. It appears, that, 
when on the death of the late Rajah, 
he had reason to dread a popular insur¬ 
rection, he (.rote to the British Resident 
in Bajnxrtana to resign his post of Minis¬ 
ter. The Resident is now instructed to 
inform him that he must adhere to his 
resignation, and retire. As soon as the 
despatches reached the Resident, he d>- 
reeled Brigadier Wyatt to move with all ' 
his troops on Jeypore. This march of 
the troops is intended simply to afford a 
safe convoy to the odious Minister. 
But there is some reason to fear that it 
may arrive too late; for the people 
there, tired of waiting for the inter¬ 
ference of the British Government, had 
already begun their scheme of ven¬ 
geance on Jothanun, and hml induced a 
large portion of his troopa to revolt Horn 
him. He is not to be considered in the 
light of a prisoner, bat is to be deprived® 
of his power, end permitted to go wheie 
ever he may desire. This will probaLly 
be the extent of his punishment. 

Military Hetirim Fund. — (By the * 
committee)—Mr, Cumin's plan is this: 

—Upon an officer’s joining the establish¬ 
ment he is supposed lo subscribe tor (he 
first live years, 5 rupees per month—se¬ 
cond ditto 10 ditto—third ditto 15 ditto 
—fourth ditto 20 ditto—fifth ditto 25 
ditto; and, for the rest of the time, dur¬ 
ing his vunliuuaucc in the son ice, 30 
rupees per mensem: and, in addition to 
thesd'payments, theoffiur is expected 
to relinquish the increase of pay and al¬ 
lowances lor one year, to. which he will 
have become entitled, upon the attain¬ 
ment of each step to lhut of Lit ut.-col. 
inclusive. For the. e puj menfs and do¬ 
nations, the officer, after 25 > ears’ser¬ 
vice, intituling three years for one fur¬ 
lough, beconu-s entitled to u retiring al¬ 
lowance ot £525 per annum, in which 
is int lulled the pension of hu lunk. In 
the event vi the officer’s continuing 
another year in the service aileit.be be¬ 
comes entitled to this retiring pension, 
the first payment of the pension is with¬ 
held ; and the officer gets credit for the 
additional pension, which, at his standing 
in (he service, the £525 would purchase. 
This sum is found to be £50, so that an 
officer having served 26 years becomes 
entitled to a retiring pension of £675. 

If the officer should continue another 
year in the service he also relinquishes 
the first i ayment of his mora^eu pen¬ 
sion, auditor this relinquishment he gets 
credit/or an additional pensionof£62.0s; 
so that after 27 yean’ service the officer’s 
pension would become £637-10s. 1° 
this manner the pension is increased each 
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year, by tbe amount which the acquired 
pension of the previous year would pur¬ 
chase, till the officer has been 35 years 
in the service, when his pension is finally 


fixed at £1,500 per annum. H»e pen¬ 
sion* on retirement will be seen in »* 
accompanying table, under the number 
of yean served:— 


•25 1 26 ] 27] 281 ~W 30]j 31 | 32 33 j 341 35 

t 5250 j 5750 | 6375 | 7075 1 7&50 '8700 | 9700 {10800 12000 | i360Q |TgboQ 


To extend the advantages of this 
• scheme to those officers who are on the 
establishment! and to place them exactly 
in the position which they would have 
occupied hail the fund been instituted 
when they entered the service, they are 
called uj on to pay down, on the institu¬ 
tion of the fund, if they have served but 


1 

2 

3 

4s 

5 

6 
’ 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


year 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

doi 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Its. 91 
do. 160 
do. 237 
do. 864 
do. *005 
do. 1,226 
do. 1,466 
do. IJ29 
do. 2,022 
do. 2,341 
do. 4,569 
do. 5,208 
do. 5,938 


14 years Rs. 

15 do. do. 

16 do. 

17 do, 

18 do. 

19 do. 

20 do. 

21 do. 

22 do. 

23 do. 

21 do. 

25 do. 


6,691 
7,555 
do. 8,570 
do. 9.695 
do. 10,943 
do. 15,587 
do. 17,478 
do. 19,652 
do. 24,367 
do. 27,333 
do. 30,633 
do. 31,309 


in addition to the regulated subscription 
of their standing, and the increase of 
pay and allowances for one year to which 
they will become entitled on promotion. 
It has been satisfactorily shewn by Mr. 
Cumin, that as the army is now consti¬ 
tuted, mi officer will have to serve a* 


Ensign 
Lieutenant - 
Captain - - 
Major - - - 
Lieut.-colonel 


5 yeanf 
121 do. 
14$aio. 

6 do. 


As it might be inconvenient, if not im¬ 
possible, for some officers to pay down 
the sum required from them to entitle 
them to the ultimate benefits of the fund, 
it is proposed to withhold from them the 
increase of pay and allowances, to which 
they will have become entitled on pro- 
m^jffbn far one year towards the pay¬ 
ment of tbe augmentation of the pension 
of the retired officer, if such claims should 
not be otherwise provided for; and for the 
rest of the time by which their promotion 
will have l>ecn accelerated by the agency 
of the fund towards the payment of t beim- 
mediate donation, if any shall be tiuOfron 


* Time served in years, 
t Pension in rupees. 

! ,And it is estimated Ihkt, with the 
* a 9**ey of the fund, an officer will have 
to serve as Ensign but 3 years; Lieute¬ 
nant 7 ditto.; Captain 8 ditto; Major 3 
ditto; and Lieut.-colonet 5 ditto. 


them ; or till without the agency of the 
fund they might fairly have calculated 
upon being promoted. Officers who 
may become subscriber* to the fund, and 
who, through ill-health will have the 
privilege of retiring upon the half-pay of 
their rank, will be allowed such a pen¬ 
sion, in addition, as shall be a liberal 
equivalent of their share of the assets of 
the institution—and, as, with (he agency 
of the fund, when iu complete operation 
all officers of ten years standing may 
fairly calculate on being Captains; tbe 
benefit which the institution of the fund 
is calculated to confer on the junior 
branches of the service cannot but be 
perfectly apparent. These are the prin¬ 
ciples cf the permanent fund; but to 
give immediate effect to it, and that ce¬ 
lerity of promotion, which is desirable in 
an army subjected to tbe influence of an 
1 udian climate, and, at tbe same time, to 
ft xa limit to the claims of the army upon 
the State, it is proposed to solicit, on the 
(hurt of the army, the Honorable Court to 
allow for every corps, in each Presi¬ 
dency, £1,500 per annum, including 
the off-reckoning money and the present 
pension fuud; and from this income, 
when the fund shall have been put in 
operation, it is proposed, to allow to all 
officers, who have served their regulated 
term, and who may be disposed to retire, 
a {tension, if a Captain of 400 guineas per 
annum—if a Major 500 ditto—iPa Lieut: 
Colonel 600 ditto; including the retiring 
allowances of their rank, and to all other 
officers who shall have served the regu¬ 
lated terms, and who may become sub¬ 
scribers to the fund, but who may still be 
unwilling to retire in the first instance, 
it is proposed to give credit for the pre¬ 
sent v^oe of the pension of their rank,* 
and for their subscription of 50 rupees* 
per mensem, and when they may feel 
disposed to retire, the pension which 
shall he the equivalent of both. l]p those 
officers who may have gompleted their 
term of seftice before the whole amount 
of donation due from them shall have 
been paid, and who may continue in (be 
service, credit will be given for the retir¬ 
ing pension of a Captain, unless it can 
be shewn that, without the agency of tbi 
fund, the higher rank hgd been attainted* 
for the amount of their subscriptions and 
donations; and for their^subscription of 
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ab rupees per mensem; and when it may 
be their wish to retire, they shall have 
iBe pensions which are the equivalents of 
these contributions, provided these pen¬ 
nons shall not exceed those which the 
foregoing table assigns for the officers of 
the different standings. To those officers 
who may not have served their term when 
this scheme shall have been put in 
operation, it is proposed to allow 400 
guineas per annum, if they will retire 
when their term shall have been served; 
and, in addition, one guinea per annum 
for every 100 rupees which they may 
have paid in the shape of donation to the 
fund, provided these together shall not 
exceed 500 guineas. There are various 
sources in the fund itself to euable it to 
meet its engagement on behalf of the 
army, which engagements, it will be 
perceived, are but tem>mrary, and are 
calculated to remove from the service the 
senior officers, and to give that celerity 
of promotion which is bo much required: 
but if these sources of annual ritpply and 
the annuity from the State together, 
should not be found sufficient, in the first 
instance, to meet the whole liabilities of 
the fund, which nothing but experience 
can precisely determine ; it is calculated 
that the appropriation for the purposes of 
the fund, of the increase of pay and al¬ 
lowance for one year, of those who are 
promoted in consequence of the retire¬ 
ment of an officer, will speedily bring 
the claims upon the State within those 
limits which it may be the pleasure of 
the Honorable Court to assign, when, 
of course, all further deductions, if ne¬ 
cessary, would go towards the payment 
of the.* donation still due from the offi¬ 
cer so promoted.” 

Mr. Cumin’t Retiring Fund. — Cot. 
OaUmajf't Objection* und Mr.Cumin’t 
Replies 

Objection 1,—And the improbability of 
its being adopted is augmented by the 
increased benefit it professes to confer. 

Reply 1.—1 beg here to preny'sa that 
any objections made by Col.'Qaupway 
have, aa I conceive, reference only to the 
fttaana by which the prospective sgbexne 
is to be brought late operation; ibr he 
sdnntted to me that the fundamental 
principles ofthe plan worn perfect The 
objection,:, therefore, if of any force, can 
only be temporary.—The excellence of 
the plan consists in a great degree on 
the largeness of the retiring pensions j 
aa these offer .the greater incentives to 
retire; and, therefore, the greater sti¬ 
mulus to promotion. 

O. 8.—Its introduction is made to de-' 
pent} upon the aid of the home authori¬ 


ties to a great extent. This renders its 
institution precarious: whilst, as it pro¬ 
fesses to accelerate the promotion of 3d 
Captains (to the rank of Colonel I pre¬ 
sume) by twelve years. This must add 
so much to the cost of the pension fuud 
as to render the concurrence of the Hon. 
Court (if that cost shall be put upon the 
state,) at least very doubtful. If puff 
upon the army the difficulty is not re¬ 
moved but only its position changed; for 
the army, I conceive, is unable to bear it. 
But it is said the sum now demanded 
from the Court is* 1 less” than the amount 
which the Court recently offered. Ibis 
has the appearance of an oversight or a 
fault. There can be no possible reason 
for this. 

Jt. 2.—The aid of the $orae authorities 
is solicited only to the extent which 
they have already sanctioned—the Ilot^ 
Court offered to entertain 21 Lfe tit.-cols, 
on the pension list per annum: this 
involved an annual expenditure of 
£148,920 per annum, or £723 per corps, * 
without taking into the account for ex¬ 
penditure on account of the retiring 
allowances of Majors or Captains, or of 
officers retiring upon half-pay.—This is 
a misconception of the whole planif the 
Hon. Court has its expenditure under 
this head fixed, that plan must be the 
most agreeable to them, which makes 
men most contented with their own con¬ 
dition: a Captain’s becoming a Colonel 
does not increase his claims for retiring 
pension f on the Company. The Court 
is conceived to allow only six per cent, 
interest on the subscriptions of the 
army; and only that, in addition, whiuh 
they are at present paying under various 
heads aapff-reckoniug pensions, fee. Sec. 
in short, an equivalent of all the claims 
upon the state is asked and neither mure 
nor less. 

0. 3.—Calculations for such funds as¬ 
sume 'hat the whole army, at jeast so 
many as will render the exceptions in¬ 
considerable, are willing to adopt the 

S ect; in other Words, that they are 
ing to forego a part of their present 
comforts for the prospect of a consider¬ 
able benefit to accrue to them many 
years hence. Batmen, generally speak- 
lag, are not willing to exercise such self- 
denial, and if they were, we know that 
a vast number of the officers of this 
army are so encumbered that they have 
no proepq^t, even with the proposed pen¬ 
sion, of being able to quit this country in 
25 yearn. They are id debt, mid their 
creditors would not sutler them to go, and 
they are many of them, no leas involved 
by the, at least equally strong obligation 
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toproude for their families II u. said, 
however, pensions are saleable, but Ibis 
requires certificate* of health which 
would not lie easily procures by those 
(generally invalids) who would become 
candidates for pensions, and, m the ease 
of debtors, pensions, if sold, would be 
consumed in liquidation of debts or on 
•life insurance. 

H. 3 —If men are, generally speak¬ 
ing, unwilling to forego a part of their 
present comforts, and to exercise self- 
denials, how does it happen that Majors 
are annually bought out —In my original 
Utter I included certain paragraphs to 
point out how as I conceived, those who 
are in debt might be relieved of their 
liabilities, and I have been given to un- 
desstsnd that portion of my letter was 
objected to bedtnse its publication might 
interfere with a more economical mode 
* of liquidation now m progress 1 cannot, 
therefore, well understand \how the case 
of debtors can be urged as an objection t 
but all men are not m debt—and even 
the cr* ditors of debtors would exercise a 
sound discretion in contributing for their 
debtors to enable them to attain superior 
rank, and therefore greater facilities of 
making good the demands against them 
But with his present knowledge of the 
Indian army will Col Galloway maintain, 
that it is wiser to allow men to struggle 
with their present difficulties, and with 
the certain prospect of having to serve 
longer and longer intervals m the inferior 
grades of the army, and to mature its 
present dissatis&ction with ill pros pet ts 
and condition into permanent discontent, 
, than to adopt a plan that must dissipatt, 
so far as their ultimate prospects are, con 
eerned, all sources of dissatisfaction from 
the army. In short, it is wiser to allow 
4 000 men on whom the integrity ot this 
empire depends to perpetually brood 
over the dreariness of their prospects, 
that a few who are in debt might not be 
lufbnunoded, or to adopt this plan by 
which the well-being ai 5 the happiness 
of all would be secured at the probable 
risk of inflicting a temporary incon¬ 
venience on a few? What has been said 
relative to debtors applies in an equal 
degree to all other obligations gxeept 
that of an officer's family, andonVhoM 
account it becomes more imperative that 
he should subscribe, inasmuch, as by 
subscribing he attains higher rank) ana 
his family—* higher claim for allowances 
in case of ha demise. • 

O. 4.<—Copt Badeoach's tables state, 
that in 25 yean only five officers m 100, 
have retired on pensions This included 
a period when the emoluments of officers 


were large r than now 1 am aware that 
this, if a tai t toi ihtatre (be establ is h men t 
of a tund, but 1 adurt to it here to show 
that where the chance of enjoyment w 28 
to one against a man, there « little 
temptation to sacrifice present meant-* 
yet by this scheme an has. or 2d Lieut, 
after 5 years’ a rvice a required to pay 
per month . . Ha 10 

After 10 years' (a laeut say,) do „ l5 
After 15 years' (do) . . „ 20 

After 20 years' (a Captain) do „ 25 
After 25 years’ do. do. „ 90 

and there are many Captains now up¬ 
wards of 25 years in the service 

H 4 —The inference from Captain 
Badenach’s tables is wrong —if only 5 
out of every 100 retired the reason must 
be sought for on other grounds, and per¬ 
haps Col Galloway's own case will serve 
as an apt example—the retiring allow¬ 
ances were not sofficient to induce mere 
than the eighth part of those who had Inud 
over 25 years in India to retire) and thus 
the other seven-eighths were^ecmpelM 
to stay as an incumbrance to the service 
till the vitality of the system became ex¬ 
hausted Thu inference might, with 
equal force, have been urged against en¬ 
tering the service, and yet the Directors 
fi nd no want of candidates for cadet-ship 
Here a comparison of things with each 
other u made, which, to my xmnd, admit 
of no comparison. Facts are reasoned 
on, derived from the present system m 
place of facts which must hold good in 
that which this scheme will bring into 
operation, but even according to the 
pr< sent system, his reasoning is not con¬ 
clusive , or how could the sacrifices be 
made that are being made to buy out 
Majors some arc called upon to con¬ 
tribute thousands, and yet, at thw in¬ 
stant, tl^re are more who are ready to 
make these sacrifices than there are of 
Majors to retire 

O. 7 —I conceive the principle upon 
which this fund is made to rest is objec¬ 
tionable, vtz , upon time, and not upon 
rant, involving as that does supcrcessiont 
whictf I hold to be an obstacle of the 
greatest magnitude to the reception 
oP tins plan by the army. We cannot 
expect that men will become instru¬ 
mental in their own (comparative) de¬ 
gradation!? and, thergfore, I think it u 
certain that those who staid well for pro¬ 
motion without this fund will not pay for. 
standing worse Every corps which bad 
not an officer re ady to accept the pension 
when entitled would be exposed toffipsr- 
cessum. But it is replied, that when the 
operation of thw fund will have been 
completed, that is many years hence, all 
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( w)k> are eligible will have attained jjbe 
rank of Lieut.-col., and thu» there will 
be no supercession. But this plan hat to 
"be submitted to those who are now 
in the army. The consequence seems 
inevitable. 

R. 7.—When a man enters the army, 
it is with the view of acquiring distinc¬ 
tion, respectability and competence in 
old age.—-If in a gradation service rank 
has not been attained, the fault does not 
rest with the individual, but with circum¬ 
stances-, he, therefore, suffers enough in 
having to endure disappointment without 
having to endure the additional pang 
that that disappointment inflicts the ad¬ 
ditional penalty of incompetent reward 
for services, which with auy other rank, 
he could not have more faithfully exe¬ 
cuted. But this scheme does confer 
emolument according to rank—for it 
brings the attainment of the rank of Lt.- 
col. within the period when retirement 
can take place. Not being a military 
man l sfran be excused, I ho^e, if i do 
not perceive the force of the remark, re¬ 
lative to supercession, nor the probability 
of any inconvenience that can arise from 
it) and, as will lie seen, the army has 
had already sufficient samples of auper- 
' cession, and they must endure it.—In¬ 


stance : — Years. 

f'abl.R. Penny, a Colonel - -24,6s 
W. Burgh, ditto.24J1 


W. D. Playliur, a Lieut.-colonel 19,72 
Henry I- wofrall, a Major in - - 14,71 
Alexander B. Dyce, ditto - - - 13,70 
Cieorge White ditto .... 13,05 
Faster Stalker ditto ..... 12,69 
Henry G. Huberts, a Captain in - 4,92 
Henry Hancock ditto .... 6,8(1 
Kdwaifl Franklin ditto .... 6,50 
Jao. R. Luard ditto - - - - • 5,80 
S. Corbett ditto ----- 5,91 
wid several others who could Le named. 
• see* 

O. 8.—The senior officers of the army 
will, in all probability, object to the off¬ 
reckoning being merged into this fund. 

If. 8.—An Ens. in the service has a 
claim on the off-reckoning fun<£ and*be¬ 
fore it can be alienated from its present 
channel his consent, as well as tin* of a 
Col.^ masts be obtained. It is not'in¬ 
tended to withdraw the off-reckoning 
money from saw man who'insists on his 
share of it, but simply to sink that portion 
of it against which there is no claim into 
theretiriog furrd.and to apply it in the 
payment of the retired pensions. 

O. 9.—Other objections - might he 
Stated—some are recorded by one of our 
colleagues. Bat on the whole, us for as 
my judgment goes, 1 really cannot take 
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it upon myself to say that 1 entertain a 
hope that this fund as proposed will meet 
with either the concurrence of the home 
authorities, or be acceded to, by the 
army. It is beyond the means of the 
latter; and from the former its requisi¬ 
tions are such that I do not expect they 
will be granted. 

R. 9.—If the consent of the army V 
not obtained, the consent of the home 
authorities will not be required; but if the 
consent and the approval of the army be 
obtained, that will go far, under present 
circumstances, in influencing the con¬ 
sent of the home authorities. At all 
events, it is apparent that these two 
aunts can only be determined on by 
Mng submitted to the parties in ques¬ 
tion. The army are the best judges of 
their own wants, on tilt- one hand, and 
the Honorable Court, as to its power of 
compliance, on the other. , < * 

O. 10.—My own opinion is, but 1 
state it with great deference to the sen¬ 
timents of others, that there is no way of* 
affording the desired relief to this army, 
so easy of accomplishment or that would 
be so acceptable, as by Government 
granting to such of the senior officers 
whose resignation would not create mi- 
percession, as might wish to retire, n 
compensation for the resignation of their 
commissions, the amount (with whatever 
donation the Honorable Court may be 
pleased to grant,) being re-imbursed by 
the army, not by payments from present 
allowances, but by giving up the allow¬ 
ances of* the higher ranks which the re¬ 
tirements shall have created, until the 
amount of compensation paid to the re¬ 
tiring officers, shall have been liquidator). 

R. 10.—These remarks have no re¬ 
ference to the subject under considera¬ 
tion j and, therefore, I do not think 1 am 
called upon to reply to them. But lest 
a different opinion should lie entertained, 

I may be permitted to ask what is meant 
i- a foregoing remark relative to a®*‘ cer¬ 
tificate of health P" If this plan were 
adopted, might not the army refuse 
to pay for the retirement of an officer, 
who, bad he staid but another year, must 
have given them the step without 
purchase P But this plan involves a 
principle that would be a perpetual 
eottee of annoyance to the army. It can 
offer no guarantee to the Government 
that all offlesrs- on its roster, would be 
young and efficient men. Its adoption 
would give the Government no assurance 
that it could calculate on the content¬ 
ment of the army; and, as no guarantee 
is offered on either of these heads, 1 think 
it, therefore, inexpedient. It may foirly 
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be asked if the Government would exer- Amin witliout danges of jungle fever, 
eta a sound discretion in giving retiring Assam will then be found healthy and, 
officers the equivalents of their pension, cool; the deputation may proceed nptim 
and commissions. I say it would not; Burhampootur, and pursue their examt; 


and for this reason, that although most 
officers, alter having had a lesson or two 
from the men of the world in Europe, 
might manage to take care of what was 
left them, it does not lollow that all 
mtuld exercise the same measure of 
prudence; and hence, the Government 
would be ever exposed to calls upon it, 
that a regard for the respectability of the 
service would force it to admit; and, 
therefore, that althbugh this is an exoep* 
tion to a general rule, it is a case which 
should be guarded against, it is worthy 
of remark, that Col. Galloway objects to 
the army being called upon, /or u tune, 
to subscribe towards the payment of ade¬ 
quate pensions tt their seniors; and yet, 
wishes to render that system of payment, 
with reference to his own plan, perpetual; 
without being able to determine when 
circumstances would render the continu- 
• ance of those payments possible. And 
his system would afford the Government 
no additional security for the seal, or the 
contentmeut, or the efficiency of the 
army,—whereas, with reference to the 
■ phut against which these objections are 
^directed, ibe government has every poe- 
fwhle security;—an officer’s contributions 
are in deposit for his own ultimate use, 
and thus, as his moufey and his ultimate 
prospects are secured to him, his allegi¬ 
ance and zeal in the cause of the state 
will ever be above suspicion.—It is singu¬ 
lar that there is no ohjectkmfomde, ex- 
that with reference to time, that 
aloes not apply against any system of re¬ 
tirement; and. therefore, with at Ipast 
t niial force, against the plan proposed by 
C’il. Galloway JOHN (MJRNIN. 

I/,.. Crutro/1'n Memorandum, jor 
the Drutthtiiim to the Tea ComUrin in 
Upper Attain;.—The journey to the Tea 
Countries in Upper Assam is a very long 
oqg 1 ! no time, therefore, should lie lost 
alter the commencement of the healthy 
season—but, as the Kliasia Mountain 
have not been explored by botanists, the 
deputation should, on that account, not 
be hurried through those hills. If, there¬ 
fore, the deputation leave Calcatfo<not 
later than the 1st of October, and pfoceec 
in a steamer, they will reach the station 
of Cbelapoonjee about the #th.‘ and 
will find full occupation in their bo¬ 
tanical researches until the 1st of No¬ 
vember, hatting at various pomto in 
their journey Across to Nunklow; from 
whence at that season^hey may descend 
into the valleys between that place and 
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nation of the vegetable product* of ttJr 
banks without any apprehension of suf¬ 
fering from the climate. A geologic*) 
member, versed in the practice of cost 
mines may be attached to the deputation 
with great benefit; his attention should 
be directed to tht) position of the coal 
bed on the lower part of the ascent of the 
Khssis Mountain, particularly hear By- 
rnng and Chelapoonjee—from whence 
coals may be drawn and conveyed to the 
plain at a far less expenoe thun from the 
well-known beds in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of Cbelapoonjee. I would also 
direct his attention to the very fine white 
porcelain earth, produced by the decom¬ 
position of the Feldspar rocks, of the un¬ 
stratified formations between Nnnklow 
and the plains of Assam, which appears 
much' superior to the bed of atmmnoui 
earth in in the neighbourhood of Cheia- 
poonjee. Near Chelapoonjeg casting 
sand (of very fine qua!ity)may be found 
an article much wanted in Calcutta; a 
stratum of it is in a ravine immediately 
under the Sandstone Rock, to the east of 
the late Lieut.-coL Watson’s large bun¬ 
galow, and will be readily found, Spe¬ 
cimens of there minerals are already in 
possession of the Asiatic Society. The 
coal beds of Upper Assam (specimens of 
which were sent by Mr. Bruce to Hr. 
Scott) will also lie explored. A stratum 
of coal was said to form the bed of stiver. 
A specimen of Oxide of Arsenic was 
brought to me iu Assam, which may be 
seen in the Asiatic Society's collection ; 
and I was informed that a rich specimen 
of silver ore had been brought to Mr. 
Scott, but I was not able to find it. The 
washing of the sands of the Burhampoo¬ 
tur for gold dust should not be ueglected 
though the deputation will lie rather to » 
early to observe the process—the spots 
where the gold dost is found, are all a 
tittle below the mouths of the streams 
flowhur into the Burhampootur from the 
north. I did not hear of any at th* 
mouths of the streams coming from the 
south. Perhaps a tract rich in gold dust 
might be discovered if the former^treara* 
were traced to their sources.. 

Wr. Bvf W«yfto«i—»TWhing the pro¬ 
perty «f the Journal, sacrificed by Mr. 
Buckingham's deportation, we find, by 
the examination of Mr. Peacock, that tire 
outside profits of the concern did not ex¬ 
ceed £4,000 per annum, though often 
stated by Mr. Buckingham at doubje 
that dura. Asa makeweight, however, 
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we now hoar of jotbv serious loans, the 
enumeration of which carriea with it ao 
much of the ludicrous that we cannot 
forbear to transcribe it:— QnctUon. ‘‘Did 
jj&u leave any other property in India 
besides, the three-fourths of your .paper. 
ancLthe sum of 27,000 rupees, which you 
left to carry on the paper P Let the 
reader mark the Uems.—doswer. " It 
did—I left 1st, A than in the Calcutta 
Theatre !” (involving the privilege of 
paying 40 rupees per annum, and the 
proportion of subscription to repair the 
roof, Sec.) — 2d. 11 A share fa a eleam 
boat I!" (not the Forbet we presume,) 
—3d. M A tiepotU of 1000 rupees m 
the Supreme Court or in Ike See e- 
taryV Office !! 1” (two very suspicious 
places for the deposit of money. Govern¬ 
ment and the Court hate that paying 
back; ‘ 'tie a double labour/)—4th “ A 
osar ana to tea at Mh. Cuis- 
n**y !!!! (Mr. Cbinnery iain China, we 
believe; not, poor fellow, overburdened 
with wealth.) — 5th. “ Other bills and 
engagements!!!!!" (All of which, we 
presume, are recoverable in tie Petty 
Court—hut, es Mrs. Glass, or the Com¬ 
missioners say, * first catclr your debtor/) 
If our readers want a commentary on 
this dreadful loss of property which all 
India is now to be taxed to pay we will 
give them a bit of a scene from Hearn 
the Fourth.—" Prince. Well, Jack, 
what bis thou lost P"— Fntttajf . Wilt 
thou believe me, Hal P Three or four 
bond* of forty pounds a-piece, and —a 
teat ring qf my granttfother'e worth 
J'nrty markt !"— Prince. A trifle,—some 
eight-penny matter/’—Hostess. “ So I 
told him, my Lord."—Rn/yfwhnum. 

A lap qf the Hoogly Oanget and 
Jumna-a-Mr. Tessin, to whom the pub- 
tic are indebted for many valuable geo¬ 
graphical works, baa just completed a 
new book of maps, of the riven Hosgly, 
Ganges, Jumna, and their branches from 
Saugor to the Himalayan range. It is 
described as the most .complete produc- 
tiou,of the kind. The names of aU tbe 
r villages, towns, ghauts, tec,, on the 
r baaks of the river are given wi*. great 
exactness, and the site of the different 
sheets and banka with which the riyer 
abounds, are^tlso laid down. A table is 
also fdraished, shewing the time re¬ 
quired for boatfat all period&of the year 
to reach the different localities. 

Mr. d/ocif^wru.—Hr. Macsweeu, Se- 
* cret&ry to the Government of the fourth 
Presidency, in the Judicial Department, 
u we hear, still much indisposed. Some 
days ago he was in so weak a state, *»to 
have induced the Government to relieve 


him from his duties by the appointment 
of .Vlr. Bushby to his office—the latter 
gentleman is still in the office of Hr. 
Mocsween.. 

Supreme Court — Mr. Money, the 
Master in the Supreme Court, having 
resigned his situation and embarked tor 
England, the Judges of the Court have 
appointed Mr. Dickens to act till the first 
day of the ensuing term as Master, # 
Accountant General, and Record Keeper. 

" The Judges make these provisional 
appointments in order, that they may 
duly examine into the fees, enrolment, 
and business of the said offices, and to 
enable them after such examination, to 
reduce the costs of all proceedings there¬ 
in to the lowest scale that is compatible 
with securing able and competent per¬ 
sons to fill them permanently. 

New Title*. —Lord William Hentinck 
has been pleased to confer the title of 
How with a jaggeer of 600 rupees a year, 1 
for life, on Krishna Row, Superintendent 
of the Saugor schools, as a reward for 
liis successful exertions for the educatiou 
of his fellow-conatrymeu. His Lord- 
ship has also conferred the title of Khan 
Buhadoor upon Saheb Ali, Head Moon* 
shee in the political Secretary’s office ; 
and on Iltifaut Hussein, Head Moonshee 
to the Residency at Lucknow. 

Farewell Audience of tlwye, 
Singh'* Ambnt odor*.—The Governor- 
General held a Durbar on 14th March, at 
which his Lordship gave a farewell 
audietke to the Ambassadors of Runjeet 
Singh. After a desultory conversation 
of about a,quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes, bis Lordship desired the Va¬ 
keels to give his best regards to lus 
Highness RuujeelSingh, and expressed* 
his nope that the same friendly relations 
which hod hitherto been maintained be¬ 
tween British India and the Seikh king¬ 
dom, would be- preserved inviolate. His 
Lordship then gave each of the Ambus- 
sadois a massive gold ring, and retired. 
The presents .were then displayed. 
Amongst these were a handsome baft-el 
organ, a double barrelled fowling piece, 
a piece of Dakba muslin, a pair, of 
globes, a work on geography, a large 
map of India, another of uie Indus, 
Daniel’s Indian scenery, a splendid 
sword and dirk, a medicine chest, a< 
liquor case, magnificent golden-wrougbt 
shawls, ornamented palanquin, a teles¬ 
cope, a pair of gilt chowries, a pair of 
elegant white chowries, end a variety of 
other ornamental articles. 

itoja cf JUrtfrran.—We learn that 
the young Raja of Burdwan, has placed 
at the disposal of the Military Board, the 
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sum of tO ,000 rupees, to be employed in 
the construction of any work which may 
appear to them likely to conduce to the 
improvement of the district. The Board 
have not yet decided on the nature of 
the work to he constructed. The young 
liajn has been for some time studying 
English under the tuition of the Kev. Mr. 
Whitbrecht. 

^Murder of Mr. Fraser.—Hr. Fraser 
had gone to the city, on horsebuck, at¬ 
tended by one of his servants, also 
mounted, to pay a visit to the Rujah of 
Kishnagurh, Had was on his return by the 
road leading from the Caubul gate, riding 
leisurely along. On passing the road of 
the Cashmere gate, his servant saw a 
horseman coming up that road, who, on 
reaching the former road into which it 
led, jpiued the servant, and rode some 
little way along with him. Mr. Fraser 
himself was at a short distance u-hcod, 
mftl when, he was uot very far from the 
turn up towards bis own house; the 
stranger horseman rode up to him, and 
411 st as lie had passed him (to poor Fra¬ 
ser’s left,) turned rourtd and shot him 
dead. He instantly darted off, among 
• some old tombs, in that direction, and 
has for the present escaped. The ser¬ 
vant describes the weapon to have been 
underbuys, and it would seem that it 
■must have been loaded with several 
small bullets or slugs; for two appears 
to have gone right through the heart, 
another to have grased the skin of the 
stomach, and one to have been flattened 
against a rib. Of course some suspicion 
is alive as to the servant, and Mr. Met¬ 
calfe is busy with the investigation, lmt 
no cause has yet been come at for the 
aftocious act. Fraser was generally po¬ 
pular with the Natives, was a most gal¬ 
lant and venturous fellow, aniW hud re¬ 
peatedly distinguished himself in notion, 
as the Major of Skinner’s corps; and 
with vanquished lions and tigers single 
handed upon horseback. One of Lord 
Wiilidlu Bentinck's precious savings 
was aoing away with two mounted at¬ 
tendants, (suwars,) theretofore allowed 
to civilians for their protection, who, had 
they been with poor Fraser, either the 
attempt had not been made, or the vil¬ 
lain would have been instantly slain or 
taken prisoner. I saw Fraser in high 
health and spirits, and had a long chat 
with him only the day before. If I leam 
further particulars before the dawk hoar, 

I shall let yo know.—“Since writing 
the above, I have heard that the servant 
whb thrown by his horse rearing, on the 
shot being fired, and that he could not, 
therefore, overtake the murderer. Fra- 
East India and Col. Mag. f'ol. x„ No. 


ser is to be buried this evening with 
military honours. 

The Creed Political .—Whosoever will * 
lie promoted before ail tilings it is neces¬ 
sary that he hold the following opinions ^ 
Which opinions, except every civilian^ 
hold, without doubt he shall remain loqg 
enough unpromoled ; and these opinions 
are—that the merit-fostering minute, is 
creditable to him with whom it origi¬ 
nated and to him who indited it, and that 
it is an unerring test of ability, existing 
but not manifest; and that in every di¬ 
vision there shall be a Commissioner to 
make the prescribed reports on the con¬ 
duct. of his subordinates, and that these 
reports shall lie two fold. One report 
public, and one report private, neither 
are they to confound the public report 
with the private report, or to divide the 
meaning of the otic from the other. For 
as there is one person of the Governor 
General und one person of the Com- 
mander-in-Chii']', and not two persons 
but one person, so there is one report of 
the. Commissioner and one repor£ of the 
sepoy, and\et there are not two reports 
but one report. And as Commissioners 
are compelled by the “ minute.” to act 
the “ spy,” so arc they forbidden by 
honor, to report furtively on the private 
character of those under them, or on 
what relates not to their public actions. * 
Yet shall Commissioners make reports 
and must think well of the “ minute,” 
and unless they do these things, they 
shall not be made Judges of Session, 
Commissioners were not created for im¬ 
porting, but reporting for Commissioaesa. ■ 
So that in all tilings as aforesaid, them*- 
periur is to report on the inferior, and his 
report is to he believed. He, therefore, 
that, will be a writer, must think -wf the 
('ommissioner and the report. Further¬ 
more, it is necessary to the existence of 
due subordination and passiveobedienne, 
that they believe his Lordship to be in¬ 
fallible of a reasonable soul and dimi¬ 
nutive body subsisting. Iufallible as 
Governor General, and infallible as Com- 
maudc»in-Chief, and yot there are net 
two infalifbles but one infallible. Equal 
to a Governor General as touching bis 
authority, but superior as touching bit 
pay. Who although he be Governor 
< .moral, and C. in C., and obstinAe as 
G. G., and obstinate as C.^if C. yet there, 
are not two persons, but one person, nor 
two obstinates, but one obstinate. Who 
cut the army, abolished Suttees, and 
elevated the character of the natives, 
and who is now going to England to re-, 
ceive his reward. And this is the political 
creed which, unless every civilian do* 
58, Sept. A 
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bold he may roHre from the service for 
all the chance he has of ever being pro¬ 
moted.— MoJ'utsul Akbur. 

A dividend of ten per cent, has this 
day been declared to be paid imme¬ 
diately by the assignee of the estate of 
^rergusson and Co .—Calcutta Courier, 
March 21. 

M. Planel, the violinist, is the holder 
of the ticket, No. 4,656, drawn the grand 
prize of 160,000 rupees. It is all his 
own; and will enable him to retire to 
his native country and live in splendour. 

We are sorry to announce that the 
Eleanor from Singapore has brought an 
account of the loss of the bark Sylph, 
Captain Wallace. The following are 
the particulars:—" You will regret to 
hear of the disaster which has befallen 
the Sylph. She sailed about two o'clock 
on 13th March last, and at seven the 
same evening, struck upon a coral reef, 
Which extends some distance from the 
north-east point of the Island of Bintang, 
about 45 miles from this port. The 
news peached the agents the following 
afternoon, and the Clive, Vith several 
vessels and cargo boats, immediately 
went to her assistance ; the Clive, how¬ 
ever, was the only vessel capable of 
getting to the Rpot. After much diffi¬ 
culty, and great personal danger to Capt. 
Hawkins of the Clive, 686 chests of opium 
were safely transferred from the Sylph, 
and there is every probability of the 
whole being saved; but no chance of 
getting the vessel off the reef. The 
Sylph had 1,176 chests on board, and the 
Clive landed yesterday. . . . 686 
The Mavis has received .... 200 
And a boat landed.26 

r Chests.912 

which will ultimately be sent to China." 
litis loss is, perhaps, the severest blow 
the Calcutta insurance offices have ever 
sustained. Hie insurance premiums to 
or from China used to be three per cent. 
They were reduced a few years ago to 
H per cent.; and but the other day, 
just before the commencement of the 
pretent opium season, m<l«y offices 
agreed to a further reduction upon the 
clippers, charging only 2 per cent, upon 
opium and bullion shipped by those ves¬ 
sels^ on the plea of their being better 
wanned afld, equipped "without consi¬ 
dering the per contra of boldness in 
the racing system which the rival- 
sbip among them has introduced. The 
amount insured on the Sylth, in¬ 
cluding the block, is probably not less 
than 14 lakhs of rupees ; and as it is 
doubtful whether 250 chests of tbe- 


opium qpe not absolutely lost (Captain 
Hawkins, we are glad to hear, thinks it 
will be saved ) and it appears by another 
acconnt before us, that “ the vessel whs 
bilged?' and “ the opium is all damaged 
which has been landed, and, moreover, 
there will, of course, lie a claim of 
salvage on the part of the Clive, the offi¬ 
ces will be lucky, if one with another, 
they have not more than fifty per tyul. 
to pay on the risks they have taken. 

We learn that Capt. Buckley of the 
cavalry, is the fortunate holder of the 
ticket which came up the 80,000 rupee 
prize, on the 10th day's drawing of the 
lottery. 

(iocrrnment L\fc Assurance. — Mr. 
John Cumin is appointed Actuary of the 
new Government Life Assurance at 500 
rupees per month. It is the intention of 
one of the InsuranceSSocieties to address 
Government against the proposed esta¬ 
blishment, on the ground of -its being an 
unnecessary interference with private in¬ 
stitutions, and we hear that the other so¬ 
cieties look upon the measure with eipwd 
jealousy, and are likely to join in protest¬ 
ing against it.— March 19. 

Government Securities, April 4, 1835. 
6 per cent loan - 21 0—22 0 prera. 
Old 5 p, cent loan 

1st class - 0 12— 0 8 

2d class - 1 0— 0 12 ** 

3d class - 1 4— 1 12 1 

Middle 5 p. ct. loan 0 0— 0 0 
New 5 p. cent - 0 12— I 0 

6 4p. cent, loan 3 0— 2 12 diset. 

Hank Shares. 

Bank ef Bengal - Sa. Rs. 3,000—3,500 

Jyntctih .—We are informed on un¬ 
doubted authority, that the capital of 
Jynteah is now in possession of the Bri¬ 
tish authorities. Tile servants of tho 
Rajah very lately seized upon four na¬ 
tives of the plain, who wore British 
subjects, and offered three of them as a 
sacrifice to Kalee: the fourth escaped. 
Thn the order for the seizure of the vic¬ 
tims came from the Rajah himself, there 
can be no doubt. Captain Lister, who 
has recently been appointed Political 
Agent among the Khasia tribes, in con¬ 
sequence of this atrocious murder, pro¬ 
ceeded on the evening of the 14th 
March, from Sylhet, with a strong de¬ 
tachment of the corps under his com¬ 
mand, and getting over a distance of 
30 miles in about 12 hours, reached the 
capital of Jynteah. On his arrival, he 
informed the Rajah that he had business 
of impoftance with him, but an inter¬ 
view was delayed by many frivolous 
pretexts; Captain Lister at length, how¬ 
ever, succeeded in obtaining a meeting 
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with him, and having shewn his creden¬ 
tials, demanded the surrender of his 
territories in the plains. The Rtyph was 
little inclined to tight, and quietly com¬ 
plied with the request. Captain Lister 
has found and Becurcd under safe cus¬ 
tody, gold and silver to the amount of 
nearly a lakh and a half of rupees, 49 
elephants, 12 iron guns, and between 5 
and 600 stand of arms of various kinds. 
It is supposed that the people of the 
country will offer no resistance. 

Deccan Prize Money .—We are glad 
to learn that orders have at lost been 
received from the Court of Directors for 
the second distribution of the Deccan 
prize money. This distribution arises 
out of his Majesty’s warrant of 31st July, 
1632, the operation of which, it will 
lie remembered, was suspended some 
months for; a re-hearing of the relative 
claims of the captors before the Lords of 
the Treasury. That question, however, 
Ijping disposed of, instructions were is¬ 
sued from tlic Treasury, in December 
I Si3, and published in the “ Ixradua 
Gazette” on the 20th of that month, for 
a distribution in England; aud when] 
delay of making distribution in 
was commented upop-by one of c 
tem|>oraries a short time ago. we ex¬ 
plained that considerable delay must 
necessarily result, os respected payment 
in India, from the option allowed to all 
persons interested to claim in England 
before a cci lain date. That date having 
expired, the Loudon accounts hayg been 
made up, and it appears that the fol¬ 
lowing sums have been puid at home to 
officers of the Indian army, or their re¬ 
presentatives, namely:— 

Bengal Army - - - fia Ha. 208,595 

Madras. 247,362 

Bombay ------ 231,662 

and the sums now ordered to be paid, 
amount to something more than twelve 
lakhs nad a half, being for Bengal nearly 
04 lalftis, for Madras about 4, aud for Bom¬ 
bay 24 lakhs. The payments made in 
Englaud have been calculated at an ex¬ 
change of Is lOd per Sicca iupee. These 
are very small Bums compared with the 
expectations of the army. What is lie- 
come of the rest of the claim ? Why isjt 
not settled by a composition P If that 
principle had been adopted in an early 
stage of the investigation, we are per- 
Buaded the result would have been much 
more advantageous to .the captore in 
every point of view; for that which was 
indisputable prize has been withheld 
because claims were set ap to enormous 
sums which were part and parcel of 
the revenues of the captured territory. 


A large number of posses have been * 
ordered for the Gya pilgrims. Whence 
we infer, that no alteration in the am 
pilgrim tax system is in immediate con¬ 
templation. 

CIVIL APPOINTS!KSTK.—Yeh. 10, Mr. 
Wm, Adam is appointed to conduct en¬ 
quiries into the state of Native Education 
in Bengal—14, Mr. F. O. Wells to be Ac¬ 
countant of tiro Agra Presidency—Mr. J. 

P. Grant to be dep. Accountant and Civil 
Auditor of ditto—Mr. G. Mainwaring to 
bo Civil and Session Judge of Banda, vice 
Ainslie to Europe—Mr. E. A. Bcade to 
be joint Magistrate and dep. Collector of 
Belah—Mr. Reade will continue to offici¬ 
ate in his present office of dep. Collector 
at Cnwnpore until further orders.—Mr. 
H. Inglis to be Asst, to the Political 
Agent in the Cossya Hills—Iieut. G. 
Gordon, late 2d in command of the 
Munneepoor Levy, to be Political Agent 
in Munneepoor—19, Capt, T. Fisher to 
be Superintendent of Upper and Lower 
Cachet—MtQ J. F. G. Cooke to Officiate 
08 .Civil anti Session Judge of Dacca 
during the absence of Mr. Crucroft or 
until further orders—Mr. E. V. Irwin 
to tie Head Asst, to the Magistrate and 
Collector of Bluiuglepore—Mr. F. E. 
Redd to be Hoad Asst, to tho Magistrate 
and Collector of Purncob—The deputa¬ 
tion of Lieut. A. C. Huiney, by the Com¬ 
missioner of Arrnkan, to officiate as 
Senior Asst, at Smidoway during the 
absence of Capt. White, is approved— 
23, Capt. 11. Rutherford to be principal 
Asst, to the Commissioner of Assam, in 
charge of the Southern Central division 
of Assam—March 9, Mr. H. M. Pigou to 
be Civil and Session Judge of the district 
of Dinagepore, and to officiate as Com¬ 
missioner of Revenue and Circuit of 16th 
division—Me. E. R. Barwell will con¬ 
tinue in charge of the Commissionership 
until the arrival ofMr. Pigou—Mr. H, T. 
Rnikes to be joint Magistrate and dep. 
Collector of Ziilah Rajcshahy—M r. E. E. 
11. Rejitou to officiuto until further 
orders as jtint Magistrate and dep. Col¬ 
lector of the Southern division of Cuttack 
—Mr JK. Lautoiir to be an Asst. Commis¬ 
sioner of Revenue and Circuited 13th or 
Baulcah division—12, Mr. J. C. Didk to 
tic joint Magistrate and dcp.^Collector ot 
riatna—Mr. W. Luke to be Head Asst, to 
the Magist. and Collector of Sarun—Mr. 
J. H. Crawford to be Head Asst, to the 
Magistrate and Collector of Patna—Mr. 
II. M. Clarke to be an Asst, under the , 
Magistrate, Collector, and Salt Agent at 
Balasore—Mr. C. Chapman to be an Asst, 
under the Commissioner yjf Revenue 
and Circuit of 11th or Patna division— 
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* 13, Mr. J. R, Colvin to be Secretary to 
the Sudder Board of Revenue for the 

* Lower Provinces—Mr. K. D. Mangles to 
l>e Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal in 
the Judicial and Revenue department— 
K* J.P. Grant to be dep. Secretary to 
the Govt, of India and Bengal in the 
Judicial anl Revenue department—5, 
Captain W. H, Sleeman to be general 
'Superintendent of the operations for 
the supprea sionof Thuggee—Capt. P. 
C. Anderson received charge of the 
Mliairwara Local battalion and district of 
Mhairwuru from Lieut.-col. Hall, on 5th 
Feb., 1836—Muj. James Blair, 30th regt. 
is appoint ed to tlio command of his High¬ 
ness the Nizam’s Cavalry Brigade in the 
room of Major Sutherland—7, Capt, T. 
Dickinson to la* Commissioner of Arra- 
kan—14, Mr. H. B. Bruwnlow to officiate 
as Secy, to the Sudder Board of Revenue 
at the Presidency during the absence of 
Mr. Colvin—16, Mr, C, C, Jackson to be 
joint] Magistrate nndjdep. Collector at 
NoacoKy—Mr. Jackson will I continue to 
officiate as Magistrate and Collector of 
Bhauglcpore until be is relieved by Mr. 
Dnnbar.—Capt: A, B. Clapperton to of¬ 
ficiate as 1st Asst, to the Master Attend¬ 
ant, vice Horington to Europe—Captain 
J. Robinson to officiate os 2d Asst, to the 
Master Attendant—Mr. M. Rousseau to 
officiate os Superintendent of Semaphores 
—Mr, J. B, Thornhill to officiate as Asst, 
in tlio Calcutta Custom House, until the 
expiration of Mr. Brocken’s leave of ab¬ 
sence—Mr. H. Alexander to officiate as 
Asst, to the Secy, to the Board of Cus¬ 
toms, Salt and Opium—Mr. John Cumin 
to be Actuary to the Govt. Insurance 
Office—Mr. J. B. Plumb to be Secy, to 
the Govt. Insurance Office—Mr. Surg. 
J. R. Martin to be a Medical Officer to 
that Institution. 

Fort William, March 20, His Excel¬ 
lency the Right Houorable Lord Wil¬ 
liam Cavendish Bentinek, G. C. B. and 
G C. H., Ac. Ac. &e., Governor General 
of! India, and Comraander-in-ctyef. em- 
. barked early this morning, am. 1 proceed- 
■ cd in the steamer “Hooghly,” to join 
H. M.’s ship " Curagoa" at Sau^or, iu 
Which ship hie Lordship will sail im¬ 
mediately for Europe. His Lordship, 
before quitting Calcutta, transmitted to 
the Secy, to Gfcvt. in the Genl. Depart¬ 
ment, his formal resignation of the offi¬ 
ces of Gav.-Genl. and Commander-in- 
chief. The council having been sum¬ 
moned to meet at 4 o’clock this day, Sir 

* C. T. Metcalfe took his oaths and seat as 
« Governor-Genl. under the usual salute of 

nineteen guns from the ramparts of Fort 
William, The following Proclamation 


is published for general information.— 
Proclamation— Whereas his Excellency 
the Right Hon. Lord William Cavendish 
Bentincx, G. C. B. and G. C. H. has by 
resignation under his hand and seal, de¬ 
livered to the Secy, to theGovt. in the Gen. 
Department for record on the proceed¬ 
ings of Govt, in that Department, as re¬ 
quired by law, this day formally resigned 
the Office of Governor General of India 
and Governor oi Bengal. And whereas 
the Hon. the Court of Directors in their 
dispatch in the Political Department, 
dated the 27th Dec. 1833, have nomi¬ 
nated and appointed Sir Charles Theo- 
philtis Metcalfe, Baronet, Governor of 
Agra, to succeed to the office of Governor 
General of Iudia, and to act in that capa¬ 
city in the event of thedeatk, resignation, 
or coming away of Lord William Caven¬ 
dish Bentinek, G. C. B. and G. C. H. Me 
it known, therefore, and it is hereby pro¬ 
claimed, tliat the Hon. Sir Charles Theo- 
philus Metcalfe, Bart., has this day taken 
charge of the Offices of Governor Gene¬ 
ral of India and Governor of Bengal. 
By order of the Honorable the Governor 
General of India iu Council. H. T. 
Pffl>N.SEP, Secy, to Govt. 

iff consequence of the succession of 
Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe to the 
Office of Governor General and Governor 
of Bengal, the Hon. William Blunt, Ew|. 
Senior Ordinary Member of the Council 
of Lidia, has this day succeeded to the 
Office of Governor of Agra under the 
provisional appointment to that eil’ecl in 
his behalf contained in the dispatch of 
the Honorable Court of Directors in the 
Political Department, dated 27th Doc., 
b33. II. T. PRINSEP, Secy, to Govt. 

The succession of the Hon. William 
Blunt, Esq,* to the Governnmnt of Agra 
having treated a vacancy iu the Su¬ 
preme Council of India, the Governor 
General iu Council has been this day 
pleased to appoint Henry Thoby fyinsep, 
Esq., Secy, to the Govt, in the Glneral 
Department, to he an Ordinary Member 
of the Supreme Council of India. He 
Has accordingly this day taken his oaths 
and seat. H. TORRENS, Officiating 
Secy, to Govt. 

G. A. Bushby, Esq. to be Secy, to 
Govt, in the Genl* Department.—H, W. 
Torrens, Esq. Officiating Dcp. Secretary 
to Govt, in the General Department, will 
conduct the duties of this Department 
until the arrival of Mr. Bushby.—Capt. 
J. M- Ingginson, N. I„ to he Private 
Secretary.—Lieut. W. M. Smyth, Engi¬ 
neers, Military Secretary. — Aides-de- 
camp-. Maj. Honywood, Capt, Byrne,Capt. 
J. M. Higginson, Lt.W. M. Smyth, Cornet 
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C. G. Fagan, L. C., Lieut. J. H. Smyth, jtoorie, appointed to officiate as Commr. 
Artillery, Surg. J. Raukcn, M. I)., to be for the purpose of deciding tho suitjjfa* ' 
Surg.'to the Gov.-Genl.—Hr. C. Fraser {tending in Appeal before the Swlder' 
to officiate ns Commissioner of the Sau- Hoard of Revenue under the provisions 
gorand Ncrbudda territories until fur- of Reg. 1. ot 1821 -Mr. C. ('. lawkson 
ther orders—-20, Mi. G. F. Harvey to be has been temporarily transferred to the 

Hep. Acconntnnt and Civil Auditor of the Agra Presidency—Mr. J. B. Thornhill 

Agra Presidency—lion. F. J. Shore to is appointed to tube charge of Mr. Duu- 

officiate os Commr. of the Saugor and nelly’s situation of 1st Asst, to the Col- 

N>r Ludclu territories—Mr. R. Woodward lector of Govt. Customs at Calcutta until 

to officiate as Civil and Session Judge of further orders. 

Furnu'kabad—Hon. F. J. Shore, to otfi- ckmcua t. on dims. 

ciate Agent to the Gov. Goal, in the Fort William, Feb. 19, 1835.—Tim 
Saugor and Ncrbudda territories—Mr. C. Right Hon. the Governor General of lu- 

Frascr to receive chargeofthe office from dia in Council, hus this day been pleased,; 

Mr. F. C. Smith, anil conduct the duties to issue his commission to John Mnc- 

until the arrival of Air. Shore—Capt. P. pherson Mucleod, Iisq. of the Civil Ser- 

1^. Pew to officiate until further orders vice, of Fort. St. George, and George 
as dep. Postil, at Delhi, in consequence William Audcrson, Esq. of the Civil Ser- 
cf the absence of I)r. J. Rankin on leave, vice of Bombay, appointing them, in pur- 
The appointment of Dr. Graham to that nuance of the reconimeudution signified 
situation under orders dated 2f>th Feb. is by the lion, tho Couit oi Directors, with 
cancelled—21, Asst. Surg. W. P. An- the approbation of the Right Honorable 
drew to be Civil Asst. Surg. at Cawnpore the Commissioner for 111* Affairs of 
—Mr. G. P. Thompson to officiate as Civ. India to bo, together with Charles 
and Session Judge of Goruckpore—Mr. Hay Cameron, Esq., Burristar-at-law, 
W. R. Kennaway to officiate as Joint Ma- Members of •• the Indian Law Com* 
gistrate and dcp. Collector of Land lie- mission," established under the provi- 
venue and Customs at Cawnpore—Mr.T. sions of section liii. act 3 and 4, Wil- 
P. Woodcock to officiate as joint Magis- liam IV., cap. Ixxxv.—Mr. Frederick 
trate and dep. Collector of Ghazeepore— Millett, of the Bengal Civil Service, to, 

Mr. F. H. Robinson to be Magistrate and lie Secretary to the Indian Law Commis- 
Collector of Furruckabad—Mr. J. S. siohers. 

Clarke ditto ditto of Shajehanporc—Mr. Fort William, February 19th, 1835. 

A. Grate to officiate as civil an% session — The following act, passed by his 
Judge of Futtelipore, during the absence Excellency the Right Hon. the Governor 
of Mr. ltivaz or until furtherairders—Mr. General of India in Council, ou the 19th 
H. B. llarington ditto os Magistrate and Feb. 1835, is hereby promulgated for 
Collector of Furruckubad during the ab- general information:—Act No. 3, of 
* Bence of Mr. F. H. Robinson or, until 1835.—Be it enacted that no new claims 
further orders—Mr. R. H. I J . Clarke to shall be admitted under the pfbvkions of 
he officiating joint Magistrate and dep. Regulation I., of 1833. and clause 2, sec- 
Collector of Shahjehanpore—Mr. C. Gul - tion x. Regulation I. 1829,—2. And be 
bins to officiate as 1st Asst, to the Commr it enur.-ftul that nil such claims shall here¬ 
in the Dehli territory and Agent to the after be cognizable only in the regular 
Gov. General at Delhi—*23, Mr. J. G. B. courts of justice, and shall lie tried and 
Iwwrell to lie joint Magistrate and dep. determined in like manner with all other 
Collector of Moorshedabad—24, Mr. C. suits, in conformity with the provisions 
W. Smith to be junior member of the. of tlie General Regulations, and withouft 
Sadder Board of Revenue at the Presi- reference to (he provisions of the Itegfc- 
deucy—Mr. W. Money to he civil and lation referred to in the preceding section 
session J udge of Zillali Beerbhoom—Mr. of this act.—3. And be it enacted that 
C. W. Steer to be Commr. of Revenue the commissioners and thfi Sudijfsr Board 
and Circuit of 13th or Bauleah division— of Revenue shall investigate and ducidc 
Mr. C. Tucker to be Commr. of Revenue all cases "pending before them reroec*' 
and circuit of 11th or Patnk division— tively, and that the Sudder Board shall 
Mr. T. P. Marten to officiate until fur- coiitinne to admit and decide appeal*, 
ther orders as Magistrate and Collector from tho decisions of the commissioners, 
of Tipperah—-Mr. A. F. Dannelly to of- in the same manner as they were.em- 
ffeiate until further orders as dep. Regis- powered to do before the passing of. this 
tor of the courts of Sudder Dewanny and act; provided that it shall be competent 
Nraamut Adawiut at the Presidency, and to the Government of the Presidency to 
Preparer "of Reports—Mr. W. Monck- transfer any part of tW? duties aforesaid 
ton, the civil and session Judge of Myn- to any court or officer. » 
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Fort William, 7th March, 1836.—No¬ 
tice ^hereby given, that hi# Excellency 
the Right Hon. Gov. Gent, in Council, ha# 
deemed it expedient to require that the 
capitakjjtock of the Bank of Bengal 
shall be increased from 60 lakhs of Sicca 
rupees to 70 lakhs, and his Lordship in 
Council has directed a subscription to 
be opened this day, in the office of the 
Accountant General in Calcutta, for the 
further amount of 20 lakhs of rupees, to 
be added to the capital stock of the stud 
Bonk, having given notice of the said 
subscription, and of the amount thereof, 
to the Directors of the Bank, for the pur¬ 
pose of being communicated to the Pro¬ 
prietors in the manner prescribed and 
provided in the 3rd clause of the charter 
of the snid Bank of Bengal. In further 
pursuance of the provisions contained in 
the said clause, the term of 18 months, 
that is, until the 10th day of September, 
1836, is hereby limited and allowed, 
during whict^ihc existing Proprietors of 
shares, or such persons as may be'Pro- 
prietors at any lime before the expira¬ 
tion of the said period, shall and may 
exclusively set down their names as 
subscribers for the additional capital, 
and if the whole amount of such in¬ 
creased capital stock shall not be sub¬ 
scribed for by the said Proprietors, be¬ 
fore the expiration of snch limited time 
as aforesaid, that is, before the said 10th 
September, 1836, the subscription shall 
then become public as to such part# 
thereof, as shall not have been filled up 
by the said Proprietors. 

Fort William, 13th March, 1835.— 
The following act, passed by his Excel¬ 
lency the Rt. Hon. the Governor General 
of India in Council, on the 13th March, 
1835, is hereby promulgated for general 
informationAct No. IV. of 1835.— 
Be it enacted, that, from the 14th day of 
March, 1835, all powers whatever, in 
criminal cases which, by virtue of any 
law now in force, may be exercised by 
two Justices of the Peace for the ton niof 
Offifcutta, shall be exercised by one*fcuch 
Justice. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PfllM 
MOTIONS. ciuAigks, tfr.. from 2Nr 
February to Wh March , 1835.—Major 
W.'A. Yutes to bpTljcut.-col. vice Gough 
dec.—t’apt. G. Thornton (retired) to be 
Major from July 7, 1833, vice Major W. 
■Patlle promoted—This cancels the pro¬ 
motion of Capt. J. Franklin published in 
G. O. No. 170 of 4th September last— 

a *" H. L. Worrall to be Major— 
t. A. L. Campbell to be Captain— 
Cornet G. R. Sidcbns to be Lieut.—47th 
regt. N. 1., Eusign J. T. Daniel! to 


be Lieutenant, vice Dick discharged— 
73d regt., N. I.—Captain R. Home 
to be Major-rLieutenant H. Patch to 
be Captain—Super. Lieutenant J. Slee- 
man is brought on the effective strength 
of the regt., vice Yates promoted— 
Lieutts. W. Shortreed, J. fiartlcman, 
and A. C. Scott to be Captains by brevet 
—Capt T. A. Vanrenen is appointed to 
the charge of the Expencc Magazine at 
Dum Duin—The orders appointing Lieut. 

H. Sturrock to act as Division Adjutant 
during the absence of Lieut. E. Sunder¬ 
land ; and Lieut. H. Appcrley to act as 
Adjt. to 3d batt. Artillery during the ab¬ 
sence of Lieut. E. Sunderland, are con¬ 
firmed—Capt. E. S. Hawkins, 38th regt., 
will act as dep.'Asst. Adjt. Genl. to the 
Benares division until th« arrival of* 
Lieut. Brownlow, vice Capt. Nicolaon, 
who relinquishes the appointment on 
account of his health—10th regt, N. I., 
Capt. G.Tomkyns to lie Major, vice Prin¬ 
gle retired—Lieut, J. Welchman to be 
Capt.—Eus. It. Munro to be Lieut.— 
Capt. J. Welchman to be 2d Asst. Adjt. 
Genl. of the Army, vice Capt. Sloddart 
uppointed dep. Paymaster at Cawnpore 
—Capt. G. H. Woodroffe of Art. to be a 
dep. Comm, of Ordnance, vice Dyke 
promoted—1st Lieut. G. H. Swinley is 
appointed to the charge of the Allahabad 
Magazine during the absence of Capt. L. 
Burroughs on leave—Capt.G.Young,70lh 
regt., to LlTieiate as Judge Adv.^Genl. 
during the absence of Sir J. Brjant— 
Capt. E. Sanders of Engineers to officiate 
ns Secy, to the Military Board, vice 
Gowan appointed principal dep. Com¬ 
missary of Ordnance—Lieut. W. B. « 
Thomson, 67th regt., to be a Sub Asst. 
Comm. General, to fill a vacancy—Capt. 

E. J. Watson, 59th regt., is appointed to 
the command of the Arracan local bait., 
vice Simo'uis removed to the command 
of the Ass .:ii Sebumly corps—Asst. Surg. 

R. B. Cumberland to the Medical duties 
of the Civil Station of Midnapore, vied* 
(Joodeve—Asst. Surg. C. Newton to ilie 
Medical duties of the Salt Agency at 
Tumlouk—Capt. R. Hawkes, 9th L. C., 
is appointed to the command of the 3d 
local Horae, vice Blair—47th regt. N. I., 
Ens. W. C. Hollingsto be Lieut., vice 
Walker dismissed—62 regt,, Ens. W. 
Bridge, to be Lieut., vice Ironside re¬ 
signed with rank from 23d May, 1834, 
vice Horne dec.— Dep. Comm. Lieut. G, 

H. Dyke to he£ominis6ary in succession 
to Captain Matheson dee.— Lieut. F. 
Tweedale is promoted to the rank of 
Capt. by brevet—The regtl. orders di¬ 
recting Lieut. H. D. Maitland to act as 
Adjt., and Eus. J, S. Davidson to act as 
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Interp. to 72<i regt. N. I., are confirmed 
—55th regt., Lieut J. Ewart to be Interp. 
and Quarterui.. vice Awdry appointed to 
a political nit nation—74th regt., N. 1., 
Ens. D. T. Pollock to Ife Interp. and 
Quartern., vice Huish to Europe—Super 
C ornet J. A. I). Fciguasou is brought on 
the effective strength of the Cavalry from 
6th Feb. id 5, in succession to Major J. 
Franklin ( in.) struck off- Lieut. V. 
Davidson. 66th regt), is placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the Bombay Govt., for the pur¬ 
pose of being employed on the personal 
staff of Light Hon. Sir L. Grant—Surg. 
J. Graham, M. D., is placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the Governor of AgtuJor tem¬ 
porary employment—Lieut. C. Chester 
is permitted, at his own request, to resign 
charge of the Lahore mission; Lieut. C. 
48 , accordingly, placed at llic disposal of 
the Comnmndci-in-chief—Asst. Surg. 
II. Roc, attached to the Civil Station of 
Tipperah, is placed at the disposal of the 
Commander-in-chief—The order ap¬ 
pointing Capt. P. Grant to act as Major 
of Brigade to the troops in Oude during 
the absence of Major C. Cheapo is con¬ 
firmed—Capt. J. M. Heplinstall to be a 
deputy Aast.Adjt. Genl. on the Establish¬ 
ment, vice Mackinlay—Lieut. C.S. Guth¬ 
rie of Engineers to officiate as Executive 
Engineer of 17th or Burdwan division of 
Public Works, vice Smyth—Capt. C. 
Guthrie is appointed Super. Officer of tho 
Companies of Burkendaz Guards of In¬ 
valid sepoys to he formed in the division 
of Patna—Asst. Surg. J. McClelland is 
appointed an Asst to Dr. Wallich ordered 
on deputation to Upper AssSm—Capt. P. 
hitouche, Lieut. A. Wheatley, Ens. II. 

M. Barwell arc placed at the disposal of 
the Gov. of Agra—The orders appointing 
Lt. A. Gardew to act us Adjt. to the wing 
fo 1st butt. Art. at Dum Dlini, and Asst. 
Surg. A. Bryce to receive medical charge 
of the detachment—Lieut. J. Hunter to 
act as Adjt. to the left wing of 5Jd regt. 

N. I„ during its separation from Head 
(garters—Lieut. W. C. Campbell to act 
as Adjt. to the left wing ,30th N. I.—Lt. 
J. H. Wakefield to act as Interp. and 
Quartern), to 4th I* C., during the ab¬ 
sence on leave of Lieut. Lowth, are con¬ 
firmed. 

ALTERATION OP RANK. -1st N'gt. 

L. C.—-Captain P. O'Hanlon (under 
suspension) to rank from 10th Sept. 
1832, viee J. Franklin dee., struck off 
after the expiration of two years from 
the date of landing in England—Capt. J. 
F. Bradford, ditto, 7th Jiffy, 1833, vice 
6. Thornton (retired) promoted—Lieut. 
A. Campbell ditto, 7th July,' 1333, vice 
Bradford promoted—Lieut. C. E. Grant 


to rank from 2d Aug., 1832, vice Ironside 
resigned. • 

rkmoiai.s a v/> post —Aral-, 
lery—Capt. H. Tunings from W Cd, 
1st Imtt. to 4th troop 2d brig. H. A.— 
Capt. 1„ Burroughs from 1st Co. 3d to 14 
Co. 1st butt.—Capt. T. D’Oyljvffbm lift 
Co. 6th to 1st Co. 3d halt.—Capt. H+ 
De Infosse from 1st Co. 3d to 1st Co. flil| 
batt.—Capt. J. E. Debrett from 4th Co*. 
2d to La Co. 3d ball.—2d Lieut. C. 
Boulton from 2d Co. 3d to 1st Co. 6tli 
bait.—Lieut.-col. K. Barton from 73d to 
2d regt, N. I. — Lieut.-col. W. A. Yales 
to 73d regt. N. L—Lieut.-col. J. H, 
Cave from lOlh to 5 lilt regt. N. I.— 
Lieut.-eol. J. H. Litller from 54th to 40lft, 
,e B t « N. 1.—Licnt.-col. C. W. Hamilton 
from 27th to 61st regt. N. I.—Lieut.-coL 
U- P. Wyinor from 61st to 27th regt. 
N- 1.—Lieut.-eol. E. Barton from 2d 
to 25th regt. N. I.—Licut.-col. H. .Tj 
Smith to 51th regt. N. I.—Lieut.-eol. D. 
iWic to 2d regt. N, I.—Ens. R. Ci 
Tytler to do duty willi 34th regt. N. I, at 
Midntpore. • 

furloughs. —Capt. C. S. Moling 
(picp.)—Major J. Scott—Capt. T. R. 
Fell—Surg. G. Skipton to Cape— Lieut. 
C. Lowth, (prep.) 

RUTIRBO FROM TUB 8RRVlCE,-~ 

Major J. Scott. Invalids—Capt. J. Jonek 
46Ui regt. N. I. (prep.)—Lieut, E. Iron¬ 
side from 2d Aug. 1832—Major D. Prin¬ 
gle, 10th regt. N. 1., from 5th March 
1835.—Lieut. C. J. Cornish from 15th 
Dec. 1832—Major T. Hall from 18th 
June, 1831—Major W. Cunningham® 
from 18th May 1833—Lieut. A. C. Den- 
nistoun from 7th Aug. 1833—Lieut.-eol.* 
A. Brown from 18th June, (834—Capt, 
A. Fenton from 18th Aug., JL834—Capt, ; 
R. Armstrong from 6th Aug. 1834-rAsrt^ 
Surg. A. Vans Dunlop, M. D. (prep.) 
v, uknkral orders. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, 14th Match, 
1835.—At a European General Court- 
martial re-assembled at Cawnpore, oh 
Monday, the 26th day of January, 1835#.' 
ofwhicb Lieut.-eol. George Moore, 59th 
regt® N. I„ is President, Captain 
Marshall 71 at regt. N. I., was arraigned 
ou the following charges“ I charg# 
Captain J. S. Marshall, ijf the 7lst regL 
N. 1., with conduct malicious,•aapeimm' 
of my character, public and private^ 
injurious to the godR order and repute/ 
tionof the 71stregt.; calculated toc&Q 
stroy military dicipline, and bring au$ 
thority into contempt; and unworthy' 
the character of aa officer and a gentle-, 
man, in the following instances, 
stance.—Having, at Meerut, in contdg|j| 
of my authority, and jtubvexsiye .of- aa 
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order and discipline, forwarded a paper, 
qhfie* date the 90th Novemlior, 1833, to 
aUgor-General the Honorable J. Ramsay, 
coot Handing the Meerut division, as¬ 
serting that dangers * xwted in the 71st 
fegt, I, then under ni) command. 
He, The said Captain J S Marshall, 
having never repotted to me, the com¬ 
manding officer of the regt., and his im¬ 
mediate commanding officer, the exist- 
cnee or apprehension of any danger, 
either in his company or m the regiment. 
2d Instance.—In having, on false and 
malicious assertions of danger iu the 
71st regt., demanding the cognizance 
fend immediate exercise of the Majot- 
Qencral’s authority, obtained a court oY 
enquiry on me, and the regiment under 
my command, and having oct npied the 
court with such extraneous and vague 
accusations, as to compel the court to 
report that, after seven days they were 
unable to judge of what subject matter 
wus to be brought before them. 3td In¬ 
stance —With having preferred against 
me, bis tlfi-n immediate commanding 
officer, and commanding the 71st regt., 
-numerous Charges, submitted to a Court- 
martial all Meeint, m May, 1834, such 
charges being deemed by the Court- 
martial to have been framed under the 
influence of long premeditated malice, 
springing from intentional animosity, 
and determined insubordination, and to 
lie frivolous, vexatious, and malicious. 
By oiler, (Signed! J HUNTER, Lieut.- 
56th regt., N, I., late in command 
ortoe 7l«t regt. Cawnpore, 25th Nov., 
1884.”—Finding,—“ The couif, on a 
full Consideration of the evidence before 
tti to of opinion, on the first charge, tbit 
toepcisoyr Captain J. S. Marshall, 71st 
rSgt, SL I., did forward a paper to the 
XCtyR^Seneral, and is guilty of so much 
Of that charge, as 'having never re¬ 
ported to Lieut.-col. Himtei, his ioune- 
m#a commanding officer, hu apprehen- 
dangers in the 7lst regt,” but 
-WSpOb him of the remainder of ihc 
- the paper (No. 5) not appealing 
b court to bear that consta icfton 
the charge would seem to imply, 
S assertion of the actual existence 
“»m^he 71st regt On the se- 
ge, the court finds that toe 
er Captain J. S. Marshal, is guilty 
much of tflat charge, as * having 
In court of enquiry on Lieut-ool, 

> and the 7 let regt, and occu- 
_ toe said court with such vague 
kextraneou* accusations aa to compel 
to report, tout after seven days 
f|h^« autoleto judge of Whatsufc- 
, 0k tetter to be brought before 




them, but the court acquits the prisoner 
of the remainder of the charge, an a< - 
quittal necessarily resulting from the 
finding on f the first charge.—On the 
third charge, the court finds that the 
prisoner Captain J. S. Marshall, did pre¬ 
fer against Liqut.-col. Hunter, his then 
immediate commanding officer, and 
commanding 71st regiment, numeious 
charges, submitted to a Couit-martial at 
Meerut, in Ma>, 1834, and that the said 
thargts were deemed by tlmt couit to 
have been framed under the influence of 
long premeditated nialue, springing 
from intentional animosity and dtUr- 
mined insubordination, and to be frivo¬ 
lous, vexatious, and malicions, hut the 
court is of opinion, that * ith reft rcnce to 
the remarks of the Major-General com - 
manding the forces, ou^the trial of 
Lieut.-col Hunter, this third charge has 
not been framed m accordance with 
tlum They specially state the’neces¬ 
sity of an enquiry into the conduit and 
motives of Captain Marshall, whilst it 
’precludes such a course being followed 
by this court, who have only to find tlut 
a certain opinion was expressed by a 
former court, without the power of enter¬ 
ing into the merits of that opinion 
This court, therefore, feels itself incom¬ 
petent to pass a sentence on the mere 
opinion of another court, the merits of 
Which they are, by the wording of the 
charge, debarred from investigating 
The Cubit is further of opinion, that in 
the above findings, thepnsonu Captain 
Marshall ie^guilty of contempt oi autho¬ 
rity, and conduct subversn e of order and 
dutcipline, but acquits him of thf re- 
maindei of the imputations contained m , 
the preambles of these charges.” Sen¬ 
tence—“ T^ie court having found the 
prisoner Captain J S Marshall, of the 
7 l*t regt N f, guilty to the extent 
above-mentioned, sentences him to be 
suspended from rank and pay, for the 
spaco of ux months.*’ Approved and 
confirmed, (Signed) W. C. BENTINGK, 
Gent, and Commander-in-chief. Cal¬ 
cutta, March 11th, 1835* The suspen¬ 
sion from rank and pay, of Captain Mar- 
ahall, is to commence from the date of 
the publication of tbs order at Cawu- 
pore. 

MAMtuaMins- Jan. 5, kt Cawnpore, 
Capt, C. Marshall, 68th regt., to Emma 
Jane, daughter of the late Col S. P. 
Bishop ana widow of the late Lieut. J 
Mackay—l7 A Mr. C. G. O. Brian to Mus 
H. If Mate—Mr. C. Peters to Mias E. 
Robinson—Feb. 4» at Agra, Lieut. G. 
Dwarf,2d regt. N. I. to Julia Elisabeth, 
3d daughter of Col. Sale, C. B H. M-’» 
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13th Toot—7, at Agra, R. B. Duncan, Mathews, Esq., of a soa—18, the lady of 

K-sq., Civil Surgeon, to Lucy Sarah, cl- J. Moore, Esq., of a daughter—23, the 

dest daughter of Capt. E. Inge, 13th wife of Mr. W. Price, of a sou—Mrs. E. * 
font—14, at Kurnaul, Capt. F. Abbott, Gomes of a son. 

Engineers, to Mrs. Burgh—19,• at Se- deaths. —Jan. 5, at Kotah, Mrs. Kf* 

haiutipoor, Capt. W. Hough, to Sophia Nardia—16, Elizabeth, wif?of Serjt. J. 

nukes, eldest daughter of T. Raikes, Harris.—17, Mrs M. Freeborn—18, t/lm 

Esq. —23, Mr. A. Simpson to Mrs S. Anne Chaffin—20, Miss M. Oldkuow^ 

Ksteve—21, W. Dadd, Esq., Indigo Feb. 7, Edward, son of Mr. A. D’ozey— 

Planter, to Miss M.JMarsh—25, Mr. U. A, 11, at Delhi, John, son bf Lieut. J. H. 
\\\ Higgiuson to Miss M. S. D. Davies— Craigie—13,Jaiie, wife of Serjt J. Beutly 

Mr. C. F. Gwatkin to Miss J. A. Mitchel —15, Mr. J. X. l)e Rosario—10, Mr. P. 

—28, Mr. S. Gomes, to Miss M. D’Al- Johnston, ot ship " Susan”—17, Miss A. 

lnrida—March 5, at Saugor, Lieut. VV m. Blunt—Mr. J. L. Whatley—19, II. Mar- 

Auderson, to Amelia Mary, second tindell, Esq.—at Malda, John Alexander, 

daughter of Capt. G. Chapman—13, Esq.—23, William, infant son of A. 

Mr. J. Rowe, to Eliza, eld' st daughter of Muller, Esq,,—Mrs. D. Motel, wife of J. 

the late J.U. Sherriff, Esq.—M.atCawn- Motel, Esq.—Lieut.-col. A. Shuldlwm, 

pore, Lieut. C. Corfield, to Mary Jane, 31st regt. N. I.—Jane, relict of the late 

eldest daughter of the late S. Lighttoot, H. Swinhoe, lisq.—26, Mrs. R. D’Ro- 

Esq.— 23, G. F. tlarvey. Esq., V. S., to ~28. at Delhi, Catherine, infant 

Katherine Mary, only daughter of H. daughter of Capt. J. Leeson—March 1, 
Paulin, Erp, H. Co.’s Solicitor—Mr. M. Mrs. M. Davis, widow of the late Mr. 

R. Crawford, to Mrs. C. E. Fowler. J • Davis—2. at Bareilly, the lady or 

bi« r/n. —Dec. 27, at Cawnpore, the <’»!»*- N- Cumberlcge—15, Mrs. M. Pe- 

4ady of Major J. Pereira, of a son—Jan. ters—16, Roza, daughter of _Mr. T. 

I1. at Chinsurah, the “lady of Rev. W. Grant—19f Mr. A. Grose—21 .'^Charles, 

Morton, of a daughter—17, at Chander- ‘"bint son of Mr. C. M. Hollingbery— 

nagore, the lady of K. Courjon, Esq., of a 22, James, infant son. of Mr. J. Hanlon 

daughter—18, the wife of P. Durand, —23, James, sonol Mr. J. C. Golman— 

Esq., of a daughter—lire lady of G. S. Henry, infant son of Apothecary H. 

Dick, Esq., of a son—21, on board the Watson. — f 

ship “ Hashmy," the lady of Capt., H. ittufttflji. 

W. Coultman, of a son—Feb. 5, at oexeral orders. 

Uuitool, the lady of Lieut. C. C. Pig- Cou>t Martini .—On the 15th Dec. 
gott, of a daughter—at llansi, the lady Col. Sir Edmund Keynton Williams, 

of Capt, ('. F. Farmer, of a son—7, at K. C. B.. and K. C. T. and S. of H. M.’s 

Beawr, the wife of Serjt.-Major J. l’id- 41st or Welch regt. of foot, was arraigned 

goon, of a son—9, at Mhow, thj lady of upon the under-raentioned charges, viz. 

Capt. H. M. Graves of a son—11, at Pint Charge. " For wanton harshness 

Hmsar, the Italy of A. A. M’Anally, Esq., and abuse of his military authority, tPnd- 

01 a son—14, the lady of N. Hudson, ing to produce a want of proper respect 

lisq.,. of a son—17- at Kishnagur, Mrs. for me in the regt. I wrn alxiutwgain to 

Mullins of a son—at Benares, the lady of command, in the following instance.— 

Lieut. T. H. Scott, of a son—20, Mrs. Instance. 11 In having at Moulmein, on 

W. Thompson of a son—22, Mrs. James or about the 2d of March, 183*2, both by 

Hill of a (laughter—23, Mrs. T. P. hisAdjt., and in person, violently and 

Whittenberry of a daughter—the lady peremptorily ordered my baggage to be 

of ^feut.-col. W. Battine. of a son—at instantly taken from off the public ban- 

Dinapore, the wife of M*-. J. Purkis of a diesemployed for the general use of H.M’i 

daughter—24, at Hooghly, the lady of 41st afyl 45th regta., then undergoing re- 

W. H. Belli, Esq., C. S., of a daughter— lief, anuffeft on the highroad.”— Second, 

25, at Burdwan, the lady of v Hon. R. Charqr .—” For having at Moulmein, oa 

Forbes, C- S., of a daughter—27, Mrs. or about the 12th of Oct. 1833, per- 

Smalley of a son—28, the wife of Mr. C sonally prevented two of*the soldiers 
Bremner, of a daughter—at Saugor, the of the regt., under my command, who 

lady of Capt., J. B. Hearsey, of 1 were playing at long bullets on the high 

daughter—March 5, at Allahabad, Mrs. road, without their shifts and caps on, 

C. Paschaud of a son—at Delhi, the lady from being confined or even reported to 

ofG.H. Smith, Esq., C. S., of a son—9, me, although it was my well-known 

at Gya, the wife of D. P. Da^osta, Esq., and positive order, in consequence of 

of a daughter—10, Mrs D. Gomes of a several accidents that had occurred, 

son—at Chinsurah, the lady of Capt. W. dated 20th March, 1832, that every mall 

Murray of a son—13, the lady of A. under such circumstances, should he inq 
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mediately confined*— Third Charge.— 
‘iFor threatening and wounding my feel¬ 
ings, and throwing aspersions on my mi¬ 
litary character as an officer in the fol¬ 
lowing instances."— First Instance. — 

“ In having, at Moulmein, on the first of 
Julia, 1832, violently and menacingly 
threatened to deprive me of the command 
of the regt., place .me in arrest and give 
the command of the corps to one of my 
Captains, and then report me to his Ex¬ 
cellency the Commander-in-chief; not¬ 
withstanding 1 was second in command, 
on the plea, and as an excuse for such con¬ 
duct that 1 was iu the habit ut making 
use of uncalled for obsei valiuns and re¬ 
marks in some of my letters, that he 
would not allow or admit of.”— Se< and 
Instiinn —"In having, on the iMliof 
Sept., 1833, in presence of my junior 
officer, Maj. (otton, again violently 
threatened to bring rue to a Geneial 
Court-martial, for disobedience of orders 
and neglect of duty."— Third instance 
—“ In having ut Moulmein, on the 29th 
of Oct. 18tP-3, again charged mr^vitb dis¬ 
obedience ol orde rs. ’ ‘— h'ov rth Inst a me 
—•' In having at Moulmein, on the 2d of 
Nov., 1833, in presence of the dep. Asst. 
Adjt. Genl., Tetmsscrim Provinces, and 
Maj. Cotton, H. M.'s 41st regt,, again 
accused me of disobedience of orders, in 
bringing the latter officer with me to his 
quarters, and repeatedly threatening to 
place me in arrest, and subsequently, on 
entering his receiving-room, in presence 
ot the dep. Asst. Adj. Genl., and Lieut. 
Deeie, of H. M.’s 41st regt., accused me 
of disobedience of his outers, and neglect 
of duty, in allowing private M'Mullen 
to go out shooting, although he, Sir E. K. 
Williams had lent private M'Mullen his 
gun, exjfressly for that pui pose, all of 
which he (Col. Williams) denied, and 
finally ordered a Court of Inquiiy to put 
a solitary question to the said M'Mullen, 
which he did not comprehend.'’ —First 
Additional Cliaigt —“ For having at 
Moulmein, on the 27th of Jan., 183:, 
placed me in arrest, for no other kpown 
•cause, than having submitted, through 
••he prescribed channel, chargee against 
Col. Sir E. K. Williams, for the approval 
of his Excellency the Commander-in- 
chief.” — 'terihul Additioua 1 Churyt — 

“ For *having^ at Moulmein, on the 
29th January? 1834, or (hereabouts, 
officially ordered the witnesses to at¬ 
tend at his quarters, who had been 
‘ publicly warned by me, as my evi¬ 
dence in my prosecution of the charges 
vriiich 1 had preferred against him, Col. 
Williams, and having subsequently, at 
the dep. Asst. Adjt. Genl.’s house, ille- 
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gaily examined them, upon the full ex¬ 
tent of the testimony they could each 
adduce against him upon his expected 
trial, andJiaving ordered the dep. Asst. 
Adjt. Genl., in his presence, to fc,ke from 
each individual a written record of the 
same, to which they were directed to affix 
their signature; such unprecedented con¬ 
duct, together with the intimidating in¬ 
fluence of bis high rank, having contrary* 
to law, tended to over-awe my said wit¬ 
nesses, thereby making them withhold 
their future evidence against him at his 
trial."—" The above being to my great 
injury and disgrace, and the prejudice of 
the service, as well as in hi each of 
the articles of war, and in direct viola¬ 
tion of the known and established laws 
of the realm."—(Signed) F. PCKDEN. 
Lieutenant Colonel H. JjJ.'s 41st rl*gt 
—Saint Thome, 23d, August, 1834. 
L’jxm which charges the couit came t<% 
the following decision :—" '1 h? couit 
having most matuiely weighed, und con¬ 
sidered the whole of the evidence ad¬ 
duced in suppoit «*f the prosecution, ns 
well as what the prisoner, Col. Sir Ed¬ 
mund Kcynlon Williams, K.C. H.,and 
K. C. T. and S. of H. M.’s41»t or Welch 
regt. of infantry, has advanced in his de¬ 
fence, and the evidence in support theie- 
of, is of opinion:— Ftn> ing on tht First 
Chart c —“ That the prisoner is not guilty 
of the first charge."— Find.ny on the 
See-itd ( hue. t —“ That the prisoner ia 
not guilty of the second chaige.”— 
Find inn on the First In stun re of the 
Third d a rye —« lhat the prisoner is not 
guilty of 5h« first instance of the third 
charge.”— 1 in. iny on the Stcond lu¬ 
st on r nj the Third Charye —" lhaV 
tbe»prisoner is not guilty of the second 
instance of the thud i barge."— Fi> ding 
m the Third Instance <f the Third 
(h * ryt —“ That the prisoner is not guilty 
of the Uni d instance of the third charge." 
— Fthi'toy an the Fu n h Instance of 
the Tk.rd Chun/t —'* 'lhat the prisoner 
is not guilty of the fourth instance otye 
third charge .—Finuiny on the First 
Aduitiaual Cliaryt —" lhat the prisoner 
is not guilty of the first additional 
charge "—Findiuy on the Second Addi¬ 
tional ( hargr—“ That the prisoner is 
not guilty of the second additional 
charge.”—" And the court doth fully 
aud honorably acquit the prisoner of all 
and every part of the charges." Ap¬ 
proved and confirmed. (Signed) R. W. 
O’CALLAGHA^’, Lieutenant General. 
Madras, Jane8,1835. 

marriages. — Feb. 25, at Bangalore, 
Rev. J. Guest to Miss C. Hunter—Mr. J. 
A. Ritchie to Mrs. Butler—at Bangalore 
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Asst. Apothecary Maidman, to Mn» C. 
M. Mintire—at Cannanore, Mr. J. (\ de 
Menezes, Native of Goa, to Adriana, 
daughter of Mr. H. Scott—arch 5, at 
Cuchii., R. Oliphaut, Esq., A sat. Surg. to 
Agnes, 3d daughter of T. Balfour, Esq., 
of Sterling—12, at Palamcottah, Rev. J. 
J. Muller Missionary, to Catherine, eldest 
daughter of Rev, C. Rhenius. 

uihtiis. —Jan. 5, the lady of S. P. 
Arathoon, Esq., of a son—2l, at Moul- 
mein, the lady of Lieut. S. S. Trevor of a 
son—Pel'. 2, at Muktul, the lady of Asst. 
Burg. S. A. G. Young of a son—3, at 
Bangalore, the lady of Lieut. H. B. 
Ulogg of n daughter—6, 'the wife of 
Mr. J. White of a son—8, at Coimbntoie 
the lady of Rev. W. B. Addis of a daugh¬ 
ter—12, The lady of Capt, R. Thorpe of 
a* daughtor-*-13, the lady of Ui. H. 
McDonnell, Esq., of a daughter—11, at 
Kiunjjtce, the Indy of Lieut. B. T. Giraud 
of a daugher—18, at Uerhampoie, the 
lady of Lieut. E. Roberts of a daughter— 
21, at Rajahinuudiy, the lady of J. Wood- 
forde. Esq., M. Da of a daughter —25, 
the lady of Capt. H. Power of a sou—26, 
Mrs. Hickey of a son—27, at Bellary, 
the lady of Lieut. J. Horner, H.M.’s 55th 
foot of a son—March 5, at Bangalore, the 
lady of Dr. G. Hopkins of a daughter— 
6, at Cannanore, the lady of Cupt. F. 
Minchin of twin daughters. 

deaths, —Oct. 11, at sea, William, 
son of Rev. W. J. Aislabie—15, Jan. 
at Cannanore, Mr. J. de Costa-f 27, Mr. 
M. Watkins—Feb. 23, at Mercara, Eliz¬ 
abeth, wife of Mr. C. Martin—at Ongole, 
Ens. C. Mackinnon. 9th r*gt. N. I.— 
26, at Palamcottah, G. A. Hughes, Esq., 
of Tinncveliy—March 4, Asst. Surg, J. 
0. H. Andrews. * 

t 
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Sitf'ir .—I have this moment read an 
account of the disturbances at Ahmednug- 
jjpr, in your paper of Feb. 21, and as I am 
•cell aware of your desire that nothing 
shall be erroneously promulgated, 1 am 
induced to offer you the following re¬ 
marks on your editorial paragraph olthat 
day, adverting to the events already men¬ 
tioned. You state that the disturbances 
have arisen entuply from •' an attempt 
on the part o^ne Political Agent i-i the 
neighbourhood, to save the wives and 
domestics of a petty Rajah who has 
lately died there, from the fate which so 
often awaits individuals of that class,on the 
death of those they are connected with." 
The disturbance at Ahmednuggur, was 
certainly owing to that circumstance, 
but the state of the country, which is 
one of extensive insurrection, is owing 
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to very different causes. The facts of 
the matter are these. A British form— 
a very Bniall one—was sent out to co¬ 
erce certain rebellious chiefs whojhave 
been in arms against the Government 
for many months, and who have been 
laying waste the whole of the wtfUntry 
indiscriminately, and inflicting great 
damage on the territories of the Rajah of 
Ahmednuggur, ns will on other sur¬ 
rounding chiefs.—This force arrived at 
Ahmednuggur twoda,vt> before the death 
of the Rujiih, who had earnestly en¬ 
treated the Biitiuh authorities to afford 
him their assistance in subduing the 
insurgents, whom lie had nut tire power 
himself to oppose. The Dongerpoor 
Durbar bud also offered its aid towards 
the same object.—’Die day before the 
Rajali died, Mr. Erskinc sent to inquire 
whether there wus any intention to per¬ 
petrate a similar outiage to that of Ee- 
dur, which you remark upon in your 
paper. lle wus informed that nothing 
could be known till the Rajah was dead. 
Wheqi this event was rriuAe known, it 
becumc openly a mutter of conversation 
that five out of seven wives would be 
sacrificed at the funeral pile, lie then 
interposed, and stated the abhorrence of 
such practices by the English nation and 
the Government of this country. The 
people here, who had complete authority 
over the Rajah's eldest son, a young 
inun of 17, engaged him with confer¬ 
ences and negociutions the whole day, 
during which they sent to all the villages 
under their jurisdiction, to collect every 
Bheei and armed man possible, in Ah- 
mednuggur, in order to oppose the Bri¬ 
tish force. Towards the evening, it be¬ 
gan to be evident that armed men were 
pouring into the town in evety direction. 
The order was then given to disarm all 
such ^people as it was plain they were 
not congregating for any good purpose. 

A part y of this soil passed close to an 
officer who was on parade underneath the 
walls of the town. He told them quietly 
tty 1 orders, and the person in charge of 
tlAru was accompanying him to sur¬ 
render their bows, arrows, and nutfeh- 
locks, when all of a sudden, be ordered 
The men behind him to fire on the offi¬ 
cer. This wus done immediately, and 
Mr. Lewis was shot Jjirougli the side. 
The party then escaped, and running to 
the town, the gates were immediately 
dosed. and a fire opened from the ram¬ 
parts <m the troops, who were within ljO 
paces of the wall; and who, therefore,had 
no course to pursue but to move baqk out 
of range of the shot and guns which they 
knew were in the fort, and might \m 
mounted during the* night, on the baa- 
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J.ions. At the same time Mr. Erskine sent or India in council, one of the Indian Law 

in to the military authoiities for gun* to Commissioners, his services are accord- 

s(prni the gate and take possession oi the ingly pluced at the disposalof the Govern 

town, as there was no alternative. After ment of ilidia— Mr. Greeuhtll 4th Judge „ 

having removed the camp the parly re- of tlieSudder Adawlut to act in the situa- 

tir«(j to bed, hut about two in the morn- lion of judicial Commissioner for the 

ing, were awoke by the alarm that the Southern Mahratta country, vice Hen- 

pile was on fire. „ Hut any attempt that derson resigned—11, Mr. E. E. Bailie 

could have been made then would have to be judicial Commissioner for the Dev- 

been too late, as the troops were at least kan—Mr. E.H. Baillie to be acting senior 

400 yaids from the pile. The next day puisne judge of the Sudder Dewaaee 

the town was evacuated by the Bheeis, and Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut—Mr. J. 

us well as the Hajuh’s eldest son. who is Henderson to be acting 2d puisne Judge- 

now out as Barwuttic in the hills. So of ditto ditto—Mr. J. Kentish to be 3d 

you see that this very slate, in whose puisne Judge of ditto ditto, and visiting 

cause as well as for general liunquilhty, judicial Coinmissiouer for Tanna and Gu- 

the force was sent, has treacherously Herat— P>orlomuli'>n — 17th March, 

abandoned us for the sake of carrying Whereas the Bight Honorable Sir Robeit 

through au abominable deluge of human Grant, Grand Cross of Hanover, amUonc 

blood. Of course, and most naturally, the of his Majesty's most mm. Privy Coun- 

■urrounding inssurgents were delighted cillors, hath been appointed by the Hoq 

to hear that the Alnnednuggur Itujah, the Cornt of Directors to the Office of 

who they expected was engage l against Governor of Bombay, and its dependen- 

them, was of a sudden acting against the cics, on the resignation oi the same by 

GovcrnmM’it, aud no pressing overtures the Bight Hon. (Jic Earl of CJnre, it is* 
were wanting to obtain their co-opcia- therefore hereby proclaimed, that the 

tioti. The unfortunate state of last year Bight Hon. the Earl of Clare having 

all over Gnzeratis one great cause of the this day resigned the said Office, the lit. 

present insolence of the disaffected, Hon. Sir It. Grant has on the dale hereof 

which prevented the Government from received charge of the Govt, of Bombay, 

taking immediate steps ugainBt them, in and its dependencies, and taken the 

the first instance. The state of this part oaths and his seat under the usual salute 

of Guzerat too, at present, is very alarm- from the garrison : and all persons are 

ing. The BlieeN and Coolies are he- required to obey the said Right Hon. 

come so confident and presumptuous that Sir Upbci-t Grant, as Governor and Prcsi- 

it is with difficulty any person, unless dent in Council accordingly—Major Or- 

strongly guarded,can pass along auy road. lando Felix (unattached) tube Private 

civil, appoi VTVhXTs. — Jan. 29, Mr. Sec-retar#’to the Governor — Major Wm. 

E.H. Goldsmidtobc Asst, to the prin- Havelock, -1th Dragoons, toactasMili- 

cipal Collector and Magistrate of Poona tary Secretary to ditto until further or- 

until further orders, and to have charge (jers—Lieut. Cuthhert Davidson, 66tli 

of the lftdapoor district-—Feb. 4, Mr. A. regt. Bengal N. I., to lie Aide-de-camp to 

Hornby to act as Sub-collector of Shola- ditto—Major O. Felix to he Aide-de-camp 

poor—Mr. A. W. Rnveuscroft to heist to ditto until further orders. 

Asst, to the principal Collector at Dbar- mili; *uy appoi\ rvn\rs. pno- 
war — Mr. E. H. Briggs to he 3d Asst, to moth- - s, cimvoe . v , ifc.. Jrom 3rd 

the Collector at Kaiia—Mr, H.R. Stracey Frtnv.iry to -W h April. 1833.—Lieut, 

is directed to proceed to Surat, and to E. P. de l’Hoste, who was appointetP^Lep. 

place himself under the orders of the Asst. Quartern. Genl. of the Army by 

rprincipal Collector* at that Station—5, G. 0. of 31st Aug. 1833, is confirmed in 

rtjr. H. J. Blakiaton to proceed & Ahmo- that situation, vice Swanson appointed 

dabad, and to place himself under the Military Paymaster at the Presidency- 

orders of the Collector at that station— The following orders are confirmed:— 

18, Mr. W t Birdwood to be acting Lieut. S. Macan, 17th regt. to take charge 

Asst. Aidge and Session Judge of Ah- of the bazars at Hum le—Lieut F. Wells 

mednuggur for /he detach®! station of 15th regt. to act aslnterp. and Quartern. 

Dhoolia—Mr. W. E. Frere to be acting to that regt., and Lieut R. Hughes to act 

Asst Judge and Session Judge of Ahme- asAdjt. to 8th regt. N. I—Capt. C. Ha- 

dahad—March 4, Mr. W. Woodcock to gart, senior Asst, in the Adjt. Genl.’sDe- 

be acting Asst. Register to the courts of partment, * appointed acting dep. Adjt. 

Sudden Dewanee and Sudder Foujdaree General during the absence of Major J. 

Adawlut—6, M. G. W. Anderson, senior Keith to Cape—Agreeably with the pre- 

puisne Judge of the court of Sudder De- cedent, arising out of the general order 

wannee Adawlfit, having, on 19th Feb., No. 346 of 1832 which is also the esta- 

been appointed by the Governor General blished usage at the other presidencies, 
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the following arrangements are made, to 
render the prupoi turn ol Staff Officers con¬ 
formable to tlic revised establishment of 
brigades and cautoumeflU; — Captain 
Forbes of the 20lh regt. X. I., last ap- 
jRjuitcd Major of Brigade, attached to the 
Candcish brigade, will he at the disposal 
of the Commander-in-chief, upon being 
relieved by Captain Macau, now acting 
Asst. Adjt. Geul. of the Southern division 
of the Army during the absence of Capt. 
Fawcett, on sick cei tificate at the Cape— 

I. ieut. Du rack, of the 2 ttli regt. K. I., 
late line Adjt. at l.'ajmolie, to be fort 
Adjt, at Asseerghur, vacant on Lieut. 
Tapp’s departme to England—Capt. VV. 

W yllie. Brigade Major at .'iholapoor, to 
be acting Asst. Adjt. Genl. to the Poona 
division of the Army as a temp, arrange¬ 
ment, viePllagart—Lieut P. W. Clatke, 
2d regt. N. 1., to act as Brigade Major at 
Slwdnpuor vice Wyllic—Major Geul. J. 
W. Sleigh will assume command of the 
Poona division of the Army from 5th 
Feh„ agreeably with the orders of the 
Gov. Geul. of India in Council — Col. 
Wiltshire, Queen’s Koyals, will assume 
command of the Poona brigade.— The 
following orders arc confirmed :—Lieut. 

G. Fisher, 12th regt., to act as Adjt. to 
the left wing of that regt, during the ill¬ 
ness of Lieut. Clarksou—Lieut. J. Hale 
to retain charge of the bazars at A hme- 
dabad, and Capt. F. H. Billamore to pio- 
ceecl to Vecrpoor to receive charge of 
that post during the ahaeifhe of Capt. 
Forbes—2d regt. L. C. f Capt. F. C. Rybot 
to be Major—Lieut. We Turner |to be 
Capt., and Cornet W. A. Hamilton to be 
Lieut, in succession tolllingwoith flee .— 
Lieut. I). A. Malcolm to uct us Foit Adjt. 
at Asseerghur, vice Prendergast pro¬ 
ceeded with his regt. lodielg -urn—Lieut 

J. J. F. Cruickshank, of Engs., on being 
relieved by Capt. J. S. Grant, executive 
Engineer at Ahmednuggiyr, will resume 
his situation as Asst, to the chief Engineer 
—Capt. W. Henderson having returned 
from the Cape, will assume charge of the 
office of Agent lor Clothing the Army 
to which he stands appointed—The fol¬ 
lowing temp.arrangements arc confirmed 
—Lieut. D. Davidson, 18lli regt., to tuke # 
charge of the treasure chest and bazars 
at Kulladgl^G—Lieut. W, Yard on to act 
as Adjt, t^Tst regt. L. C., daring the ab¬ 
sence of Lieut. Owen, sick— L»f ut. A. 
Shepheard, 24th regt., to act as Ioterp. 
to 12th regt. N. I., from 26th Dec. last, 
until the arrival of I^eut. J. W. Morris 
of 9th regt. N. I., at Baroda who stsnds 
nominated to this duty—Capt. Keith 

H. M.’s 2d or Queen’s Royals is ap¬ 
pointed Aide-de camp to Col. Wiltshire 
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commanding the Poona division of the 
Army—Capt. P. Hunter, 1st L. C.*in ap¬ 
pointed joint remount agent for tlic pur¬ 
chase of horses toi the mounted Worps of 
Mudrus and Bombay — ’lhe following 
temp, arrangements are confirmed: Lt. 
11. Giberne and Lieut. T. Gfffsford the * 
toiuier to net as Quartern., and the latter 
as luterp. to the Wolund.tuze batt, during 
the absence of I.ieut. Cleather—Lieut.H. 
Hobson, 20th regt., to set as line Adjt. at 
i ajeote dining the absence of Lieut. An¬ 
derson sick—Lieut. K. Pottmger, Art., 
to lie attached to the irregular horse em¬ 
ployed m (hitch in rooinol I.ieut Jackson 
aliout to rejoin his corps—Lieut, C. 
Walker is appointed Inlcrp. in the Hin- 
doostauee language to the corps of Engi¬ 
neers at Senior, and to have charge of 
the bazar at that station—The following 
temp, anangemenfs are confirmed—Lt. 
R. Lewis, 22<1 regt,, to net as Staff Otfi- 
eer to a detachment consisting of upwards 
of HOQ men for service in tlie Malice 
Kanta—Lieut. T. H. Oltley, 26th regt.to 
aititos Interp. to the ri£litwing of that 
tegt. fiom 1st Nov. last—Lieut. Wilsoa, 
Brig. Major at Decsa, to take charge of 
tlic Coinmissariat department at that 
Station—Lt.J. Jessop of 13th regt. to the 
temp, charge of the detachment at Nau- 
dode—Capt A. Urquhiirt, brig. Major, to 
act as Asst. Adjt. Geul. to the Poona div. 
of the Ai my, vice Hugart to the Presi¬ 
dency, and until the arrival of the Officer 
appointed to that situation—Lieut. R. St. 
John, Eur. regt. to act as Brig. Major at 
Poona, vice Urquliart—Engineers, Lt. 
W. I>. Goo ’.fellow to be Captain, vice 
Slight dei. —Lieut. T. Studdert and 2d 
Lieut. W. J. Western to take rank in 
succession to Goodfellowymmi.—Art., 2d 
Lieut. P, Broughum to be 1st Lieut., vice 
Bishop fte;. —2d Lieut. J. A. Curtis to 
take rank from 3d Nov. 1834, vice 
Brougham promoted — Lieutenant P. 
Brougham of Engineers to be acting 
Asst, to the Super. Eng. ut the Presi¬ 
dency—Lieut. J. Vincent to be employed 
* under the principal Collector of Poona, 
-vice Brougham—The following-'temp, 
arrangement is confirmed:—Lie a!. S. V. 
W. Hart, 2d regt. N. 1., to art as Interp' 
to the right wing of 2d regt, L. C. frojp 
] 3th Feb.—2d Lieut. C. H. Nixon to be 
Qusjtenn. and In*erp. in the Hindoosta- 
nee language >o the regt. of Artillery, 
vice Pottinger—Lieut. C. Rooke is ap¬ 
pointed to conduct the duties of fjj&yiRi 
N, D. Army duriug the absence of Capt. 
Rankin—The rank of Lieut. A. H. O. 
Matthews, 15th regt. N. I,, is fixed from 
7th July, 1831, subject to a reference to 
the Court of Directors—Lieutf-colr-vf 
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Kennedy is placed at the disposal of the 
Corllinander-ia chief for regtl. duty— 
M«|or. W. Miller of Art. is appointed 
Judg# Advocate General ol the Army, 
vice Kennedy removed—1st regt. N. 1., 
Ensign W. C. Slather to be Lieut., vice 
Hunt invalided—6th regt. N, I. Eus.W. 
G. McHaffie to be Lieut., vice Mant <le <. 
—I7th regt. N. I., Elis. T. T. Christie to 
he Lt., vice Pottinger killed—'lire div. 
order directing Lt. C. Lodge. 25th regt., 
to take charge of the detachment at 
Ve< rpoor is confirmed—(.'apt. J. Adam¬ 
son. dOth foot, is appointed Interpreter 
he Hindoostanee language to that icgt. 

— Major ('. B. James to he Lieut, col. 
lice Fleming retired—3d regt. N. I.. 
Cant. G. Taylor to he Major, vice James 
prom.-- 4th rcgt.N.L.Capt.W.A.Wrough- 
ion and LI. A. M. I fuel wood (transfeircd 
to tth regt. N. I.) to take rank in succes¬ 
sion to Taylor prom.—date IthNov. 18''3 

— Lieut. J. Il.dlett to he Cap!.—Ens. H. 
Pi ice to he Lieut, vice Candy resigned— 
Asst. Snrg. J. H> aviso n to he Stug., vice 
Trash retired^—Capl.J. T. Moleswf rtli is 
pennitted at his uwi request, to resign 
liis ii|>[>oiiitmcnt in the Commissariat de¬ 
partment—Ens. H. J. Barr, 8th N. I. is 
appointed noting Interp. in the Ilindoos- 
t-anee language, to 2d bait. Art., from the 
dale of the depaiture of Lieut. Pottinger, 
until the arrival of the officer nominated 
to the situation—3d regt. N. L, Lieut. 
D- A. Malcolm to he Adjt., vice Hallctt 
promoted—Copt. J. S. Grant assumed 
charge of the executive Engineer’s office 
at Ahmednnggur from Lieut. Cruiek- 
shank, on 3d March - The following ar¬ 
rangements are confirmed—Lieut. If. 
Hudson, 2d regt. N. I., to act as Brigade 
Major at Slydapore until the arrival of 
the officer nominated to the situation— 
Ens. J. Anderson, 17th regt. to act as 
Interp. to the detachments in the Myhee 
Kauta—Capt. G. J. Mant, commanding 
the Guzcrat provincial bait, is placed at 
the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief 
for the purpose of being appointed to the 
command of the Marire batt.—Lt. H. 
Pt&kinson is appointeu to com man v ifle 
Gazer at provincial batt.—Lieut. 1). M. 
Scohic resumed charge of the Commis¬ 
sariat Department, at Sholapoor, Lorn” 
Capt. W./J. Freeman, on 7th March— 
Lieutts. E. M. Eanis and J. Hibson, to 
be Captains by breve*—Surgeon J. Mac- 
Lennan has been appointed Surgeou to 
the Governor until further orders. 

AOJimTHKvr of ha\k .—Surgeon 
J. Burns, M. D., to take rank, vice Foit- 
nomv-^date of rank 16th Sept., 1834— 
Surg^Jn A. Mackell, to take rank vice 
SFanace, 4th Jan. 1835. 


v mm AO mi— Feb. 2, at Belgaum, T. 
Waller, Esq., Asst.-Surg., to Alicia Anne 
fourth daughter of J. Gilbert, Esq., of 
Lymington-t-4, at Poona, Lieut. W. 
Ling, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Capt. T. W. Stokoe, Bombay Army— 
11, at Deesa, Serjt. It. Walsh, to Mrs. 
L. Maira—28, at Byculluh, Lieut. N. B. 
Thornbury 4th regt. N. I., to Matilda, 
5th daughter of J. Barrington, Esq., of 
Wexford—March 9, Reverend W. K. 
Fletcher, A. M., to Elizabeth Catherine, 
eUicst daughter of the Venerable Arch¬ 
deacon Carr—17, Mr. E. J. Murtinuant, 
to Miss YL Rogers—21, Capt. K. Evans, 
ship “Sultan,” to Matilda, youngest 
daughter of J. F r yer, Esq., Surgeon, late 
of Cornwall—28, at Kutnaghelry, G. 
Coles, Esq., to Letilia Hamilton, third 
daughter of the late Lieut-c* 1 - E. Coyle" 
Bengal Army—April 2, Conductor H. F. 
Dilley, to Miss F. Uiddleston. 

hi■> rits. — !>ee. 25, at Deesa, the’lady 
of Lieut. A. II. Williams, of a daughter 
—Jan. 29, the lady of the late Capt. II. 
Tudor, of a sou—Fob,*l, Mrs. Blackwell, 
of a son—6, (he wife of N. Fernandes, 
Junior, Esq., of a son—11, at Hursole, 
the lady of Lieut. W. J. B. Knipe of a 
daughter, who died on 25th—19, at Uut- 
nngherry, the lady of G. L. Elliot, Esq., 
C. S„ of a sou—20, at Poona, the lady of 
Capt. H. M. M, Cooke, of a daughter— 
27, tin* lady of Rev. H. Jetfreys. of a son 
—March 5, the lady of Major W. D. Ro¬ 
bertson, dTa son—9, at Baroda, the lady 
of Capt. J. Clunes, of a daughter—11, at 
Surat, the h(|y of J. Vibart, Esq.. C. S. 
of a son—13, at Ahmednuggur, the lady 
of Capt. Mackintosh, of a son—16, at 
Kirkce, the lady of Capt. U. R. Gillespie 
of of son—20, Mrs. A. B. Boswell of a 
son—21, at Sqroor, the lady of Capt. W. 
B. Good tel low, of a daughter— 22, at 
Poona, the lari; of B, 1 J . Hooke, Esq., of 
a daughter - -7, the lady of W. M. 
Webb, Ks" of a daughter. 

dkatii —Feb. 1, Mr. J. De Canno-j 
5, Majoi W.C. Illingworth, 2nd rogt.e 
L. C.—13, C. N. Gowlwin, Esq.—17, 
Lieut. C. J. F. Pottinger, 17th regt. 
N. I., of a wound while gallantly leading 
an attack on thB town of Gotah—28, at 
Abmedabad, Christopher, son of W. 
Birdwood, Esq., C. S.—^Vlarch 2, at Bel¬ 
gaum. Lydia, infant dau^ter of Capt. 
Oakley, H. M.’s 20lh foot—5, at Kaira, 
Mary Emily, only daughter of Lieut. J. 
8. Uuwin, Artillery—14, Jane, wife of 
W. K. Fogeity, Esq., Surgeon—15, 
at Mazagon, Elizabeth, the wife, ami 
on the 16th. Jane, the infant daugh¬ 
ter of Dr. M. T. Kays—18, Serjeant J. 
King. 
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Lord Auckland bus been appoint c 
Governor Geneial of India in the room 
of Lord Win. Benttpek resigned. 

2 Ith Jul>—The Ki ig has been pleased 
to appoints. V. Surtees, Esq., to be \ ice 
a President of the Court of Appeal m the 
Island oi Mauritius. 

Mr. Hick ti'x Ca»e. —\Ve|have re¬ 
clined n pamphlet, being a 1 * Refutation 
of the charges piefcrred aginuht Mr. 
Ricketts by the East India Company"— 
and, usd appears, to involve questions, of 
vital imjKift to the whole Service, vm 
propose directing the public attention to 
it in our next. 

•Maanijucid Presents Jrom I he Ki g 
of Outlr to IP* Majid u WUlium IV .— 

# ihe Duke of Argyll East Indinmau, 
which Arrived in tlie West India Docks, 
from Calcutta, completed the discharge 
of a cargo of \aluable and costly picsenU 
’ from the King of Ogde, in the East Ill- 
dips, to our Grneious Sovereign. Tliey 
consist pnncijially of articles of domestic 
use ; amongst others, a bedstead said to 
be of solid gold, and a table, of the same 
precious metal. There are also two mas¬ 
sive chairs, of solid silver. The whole 
got up in a manner which would do ciedit 
to the first rate English artificers, being 
richly chased and ornamented with cu¬ 
riously wrought and caived figures. 
These beautiful presents are now lodged 
in the warehouses of the Dock Company, 
where they aie to remain until further 
orders from lus Majesty. There are also 
# two elephants, two Arabian horses, and 
two dwarf buffaloes. The elephanls, 
which are male and female, are of a pe¬ 
culiarly small breed, and Aot yet full 
grown, being only in their eleventh year, 
They are aceompanied by attendants, 
natives of the East Indies, who are clothed 
in oriental dresses of searlet and gold. 
Tjfi male elephant was removed to 
Mr. Cross’s establishn.- it, the Surrey 
Zoological gardens, and last night the 
female was removed to the Zoological 
gardens in the Regent Vpark in obe¬ 
dience to the express commands of 
liia Majesty. Wejinderstand that the 
Arabian horses wjjnie forthwith removi d 
to Windsor, amHulded to the King'sstui'. 
The dwarf buffaloes are about the size of 
the common hog of this country, hut 
are- most beautiful creatures, and, as a 
curiosity, quite unique. Hie whole of 
the presents, among which are many 
valuable shawls, are estimated to be 
worth £80,000. Ihe appearance of the 
elephants enveloped in cloths of gold 


ml silver, and the novel appearance of 
ilte riders, excited much attention among 
the inhabitants in the ncighbourWCod of 
the dock, and a great many visitors from 
all parts of the iiietiwpohs attended. A 
gentleman belonging to the King's house¬ 
hold was in attendance to receive the pre¬ 
sents and superintend their disembarka¬ 
tion. 

We have tasted “ Thorn’s Potted 
Bloaters for Toast, Sandwiches, ttc.it 
is, indeed, quite a delicacy, and none of 
our friends, proceeding to India and the 
Colonies, should ori any account he with¬ 
out a supply—we certainly give it a de¬ 
cided preterence over any thing of the 
kiu<^that ever came under our notice. 

VIUTAHY APPOISTMS\TS, PHOVO- 

novii, &.c. in the Ki g‘x Army se-ring 
in India and the C'tunint—War Office. 
Aug- 7.—04lh foot, Lieut. F. Purr to be 
Caplaiikby puichase, vict»Thorribury 
who retires—Kris. B, Mofl'att to he Lieut, 
by purchase, vice Parr-J. (E. Duueuu 
gent., to be Ensign by purchase, vice 
Moduli—OOih foot, Lieut. J. Homer to 
he Captain by puichase, vice Boycs who 
r tiieo—Ensign II. Edwards to ho Lieut, 
by purchase, vice Horner—J. K. Magralh 
gent., to lie Ensign by purchase, vice 
Edwards—o„d toot, Ensign R. L. Duy Ur 
be Lieut, by puuhusc, vice Travers who 
retires—R. Kumsboltoin, gent., to be 
Ensign by purchase, vice Day—7‘A1 foot, 
Major F. Hope from h. p. unattached, to 
be Major, vice G. Hall, who exchanges, 
receiving the difference—11, 1th regl. 
foot, Asst. Surg. W. H. Allman, M. D., 
from flit* Staff to he Asst. *urg. vice 
Holland who is appointed AbhI. Surg. to 
the forces—M, 4th foot.Ens. J. S. Shortt 
from 18th foot, to be Ens. vice Henderson 
who exchanges—18th foot.Ens. G. W. 
Henderson from till toot to be Ens., vice 
Shortt who exchanges—21,13th foot,Ens. 
J. S^Wood from 48Qi foot, to be Li. ut. 
by purchase, vice SJetton who retires- 
48thfoot, gent. Cadet J. E. Hall from 
Royal Military College, to be Ensign by 
pJtchase, vice Wood promoted in the 
idth regt. foot—58th foot*C. L. Nugent 
gent., to be Ensign by purchase, vice 
Rothe pnffhoted in jJCth foot—28, 3d 
regt. foot—Capt.G. J. Austen from 95lh 
foot to be Captain, vice Evcrard who 
exchanges—39th foot, C. C. Deacon, 
gent, to be Ensign by purchase, vice Ord 
who retires—45th foot, Capt. J. Latufon 
from h. p. of 8th toot to be Captain, ffee 
H. Forbes who exchanges, receiving tile 
difference—54th foot, KryL Staff Sufgeon 
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Kverord, M. I)., to be As^t. 
burgeon, vice P. Moran, M. I), phued 
u,ion tyail-pay—78th toot, Ensign >. M. 
r.nrrowPN fioui h. p. of 5th Ramson batt. 
to be Ensign, vice Ctuikshuuk. 

ah m^ 4 iiS of sh/ps.—A ug. I, Port¬ 
land, Oraej, Staves, South b«w—3, Fal 
mouth, Diana, Dudman China, Match 9 
—Falmouth, City of Edinburgh, Fraser, 
Bengal, Feb. 27—Fdnioulh, buuy, 
Kemp, VanDicman’sLand, March 10— 
4, Falmouth, Rosslyn Castle, Rk hards, 
N. S. Wales, Feb. 22—5, Liveipuol, 
London, Ball, Mauritius, April H—6, 
Falmouth, Buckinghailishuc, Hopkins, 
Bombay, March 25—Falmouth, Arg\le, 
M’Donald, China, Mauh -*4—7, 1km us, 
Susan, Addison, Bengal, Much lb— 
Dover, Mucaniis, Watkins, Bombay 
M ire h 13—10,Gr.tv< send Mniy, Morton, 
Be ngal, March 19—Plymouth bvallcw, 
Dodson, Cape ol (mod Hope', June 4 
— Ornesend, ( aniilla Wilson, Laun¬ 
ceston, March II—17, Poitsnmulh, 
11 M.’s S jtyligator, 1 .Hubert, (’ey Ion, 
Much 28—1 lymouth, ■symmetry*' Ste¬ 
vens, Ceylon, Apul 10—Live rpool ha¬ 
rsh Syms Bombay, March 31—Poits- 
moutli, Borneo, Sharland, Ha'nvia A pul 
23—Plymouth, M crinasj P dtemm, Mau¬ 
ritius, April 2(V—18,1 neipoul Ccsrmn, 
hillock, Bengal, March 11—Holvtnud, 
Mary, Tucker, Bombay. March 18—20, 
Plymouth, Larkins, Ingrain, Bengal, 
April 3—Falmouth, Himlostan, RedmJn, 
Bengal, A pul 11—Falmouth, Craigu vai, 
Keeble, N. S, Wales, Apnl 25—Downs, 
Portsea, Bews, South Seas —21, Downs, 
Bunnymede.Wildndge. China, Mauli 12 
—Holyhead,'Trtneulo, Kingston, Manilla, 
April 2G—v2, Falmouth, Andromache, 
Andrews, B'siiilmy, Apnl,20—Holyhead, 
John Hayes, Hesse, Bombay- Wight, 

Aurora de Kaas -, Batavia, April 2, 

—24, River, Annabelln, Anstrulher, 
Singapore, Apiil 19—Downs, Sir (’has. 
Malcolm, Lyon, China, Match 9—Downs, 
Ganges, Ardlie Bombay, March 18— 
Downs, Lucretia, Muirhead, Bengal, 
tygarch 23—Liverpool, Hoiatio, lLwl 
lies, N. R. Wales, June 27—Liv»jj)t>ol, 
William, M'Cleverly, Manilla, April fi— 
laves pool, Fergus, Mason, Bengal, 
March 20—25,*River, Undaunted, Ann- 
strong. il. S. Wales, Apnl 22—Dovor, 
Prince Regent^Aiken, Batavyj, April 13 
Liverpool, France! Ann, Hay, Beugal, 
April 12—Liverpool, Alice, Hepburn, 
c N. S, Wales, April 23—Portsmouth, 
Helen Mar, Benson, Batavia, March 1— 
27, Downs, Arab, Ferner, Batavia, May 
T-^-Disfps.Lady Norraaaby, Teasdale, 
Mauritius, May 1,—29, River, Diadem, 
Arltfc, Cape of Good Hope, May 23 


OF HHIPs — July I, 
GruvcMMid, W. Thompson, Wild, Cape 
and Mauritius- -3, Poitsmoyth, Gilmore, 
Lindsay, Bombay —5, Dow ns, Dove, H.ul- 
don. Cape—9, Downs, Bombay', Uouth, 
China—Downs, Minerva, Teinpler, China 
—Liveipuol. Rachel, Potter, New South 
Wuleo— 10, Downs, Pinue Geoige, 
Sliaw, Mac!ras—12, Poitsmoutli, Car¬ 
natic. Brudie, Bombay—Downs, Augus¬ 
tus C«sar, Wise uian, N. S. Wales— 
Downs, Jean Graham, Warren, Singa¬ 
pore— It, Downs Kinmiir, Mallaid , 
N. S. Wales—15, Downs Cornwall. 
Bell, Bengal—Liverpool, Filiun, ba- 
nell. Cape —10, Poitsmoutli, Loudon, 
Wuiibh, Bengal- -17. DaitiuouA *t h,«« 
Kerr, Arnold N. v >. Wales—Dirt.n nitli. 
Marquis ( amiUii, (nibble, (lima lo, 
Downs, Mul bai. Dicker, Bgmbav - 11/ 
Portiuncmll) Vlaujuis Hastings Clarkson, 
Bombay.—Poitsmoutli, Royal hove tenrri. 
Mo a iicft, V S Wales—~1, Poilsmhulh, 
Duke of Bcdfoid Bowi'n, Be lgd fi, 
Poitsmoutli, land Hungufuni, F.u- 
cpiharson, Bengal—Portsmouth, hagle, 
Patterson, M mritius—Portion , Wiiulsoi, 
Henning, bengal. 

v i uhi icw s — Vug 11, at Eufteld, A. 
Clchitling, Ecij., K I. Co.’s < vi\iu\ to 
Maria youngest dau litei ot 1 l>ubsnn. 
Esq , uJ Enfic'ld—15, at ht. Maiy -h -bone 
(Lurch (i. H, Skelton, Esq. Madias 
Civil Service, eldest son cd Majoi (mil. 
Skelton, to Eleanor haiali 2d daughter 
ot T. GiLsham. Esq.,ot Ymkshiri—20, 
at Droxiord, A. Beattie, Esq cd Calcutta, 
to Maiy Ange Elizabeth Iheresa, young¬ 
est daughter of the late \ite Adnuial t- ir 
E. G. Colpoys K. C. B. 

aiuiHH .—At Aberdeen, the lady of 
John Forbes, Esq of aboil—Aug. 10, at 
Windsor, llig lady of W. F, Fergusson, 
Esq. of a son. 

u/tarns - May 29, at the ' of 

Good Hop', Major (. F. Hare , 

Quartern! XStncral, Bombay Army— 
Aug. 1, at Canteibury, Litut.-col, B. 
Gordon foimeily of Bombay Army—% 
at Deptford, Captain Hillman, E 1. Co.’s 
Service—5. at Hastings, Anna Mana, 
wife of H. Shank, Esq. of Gloucestcr- 
plan—6, at Bughton, Louisa Anne, 
daughter ol the late Major Genl. Agnew, 
Madras Army—12, Camden Town, 

Julia bophia, daughter^.Capt. R. Mon- 
sou late of Madras Cavalry'—IS, at Bath. 
Mrs. Sydenham, widow ol the late Major 
Geueial Sydenham, Madras Artillery'— 
18, mSeymonr-street, Maty Armstrong, 
wife of 0. Halibury, Esq, and 2d daughter 
of the late E. Stretteli, Esq —20, Mr. Jas. 
Mitchell, Secretary to Oriental Transla¬ 
tion Committee. 










